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VOLUME LVIII—1929 
KATHAKA UPANISAD. 
TnaxstaTe> wir aw INTRopvcTiod AnD Norns 
fy Paor. TARL CHARPENTIER, Ursata., 

( Conti nued from vol. LVI, page 229.) 
SECOND ADHYAYA. 
Valli IV. 


The Self-oxistent has opened the openings (of the body) outwards, thus doses on¢ look 
outwards not into the interior Atman, A certain wise man looked hackwardal4* into the 
Atman with eyes turned round, secking for immortality. (1) 

The fools run after exterior pleasures, they fall into the outapread snare of Death'* ; 
but the wise men who have got to know immortality do not ask for the real amongst unreal 
things.1"1 (2) 

By what (one does discern) form, taste, smell, sounds, touches and carnal pleasures 
that even does one (really) understand. What else is there left! Just that is it.1* (9) 

By whom one perceives both, the sleeping state and the waking state!®, having under- 
stood him to he the great, all-pervading Atman the wise man grieveth not. (4) 

He who intimately!" knows this honey-eating!®6, living Atman to be the sovereign 
Lord of what has been and is to be does not shrink back from him'®*, Just that is it. (5) 

He who formerly born from heat was in an earlier time born from the waters, who having 
entered the cave was seen by the living beings abiding there!*?—just that ia it. (6) 

Aditi, the manifestation of (all) gods, who copulates with the prina, having entered 
the cave and abiding!*? there was born again in all living beings. Just (het ia it, (7) 

180 Thus Professor Celdner (rickwirty), — wn. 

159 Literally : “into the snare of outaprésd Death " (mptyor witatarya padam). 

1g] jhe ia metrically euperfluoun and has been inserted by someone who misunderstood ihe meaning. 
Professor Goldner, according to my opinion, goes alightly astray in tranglating this verse. 

152 ‘This verse with its prose addition efad cai fafhas given rise to much speculation and various inter- 
pretetions, Professor Slag. [-c., p. 192 ag., may be right in thinking that the words cfad eat tat aleo belong 
to the verse and that it ie an Uparig}id-Brhati ; but otherwise hig elaborate explanations seem to me to be 
af little use. Professor Geldner, following Raghavendra, attributes tho verse to Nuciketas anid only the 
last three words to Yama, but this does not seem to be very convincing, Asfor as 1 understand Yumo 
the speaker, That, saya ho, by which one discerns (we must supply vijdndti in the firat line) form, taste etc., 
that is the real power of understanding (vijidna), What clecis there then ! That even (tai => Atoan, ef. the 
celebrated formula fat team asi, otc.) 

123 The formal expression is Hume's. Professor Geldnor translates: die Forgange tm T'raucn scnat 
im Wacken, which is very nearly the same, 

Les antikdt. | 

168 The expression is tuken from RY. 1, 14, 22, ef. v. 20; desi suparnd taydid aakhdyd samdindes 
erkgdm pari sasvaydle | tayor anya’ pippalan erdde diy dnadnann anyd abhicdkagit iwhere the bird that eats 
the aweet fig ia the Atman, the other ono Brahman. 

160 pa fato vijwgupecte cannot mean anything else, of. Hh. dr, Op. iv, 4 15: Téa, Up. 6. This verse is 
wholly problematical, and the translation tentative to the highest degree. It presupposes the emendations 
of jdtem to jdta (thus Whitney) and of ngjhantam into nominative; i also guggeste that cyopadyate 
io really a grammatical monstrosity instead of ryadysyata. 

167 One or two MSS. really road tiefhantf, of, Weber, Ind. Stud, ti, 10, mn, 
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Jitavednas is hidden in the firecstioks like an embryo well borne by pregnant women. Day 
after day Agni is to be praised by (mon) waking up early and bringing oblations, 14* 


Just that is it, (8) 

From where the sun rises, and where he goes to his h | 1, all gods are ‘dependent * 
upon him, no one goss beyond it—just that is it.16# (9). 

What then it is here that it is there, and what it is there that itis here, From desth 
does he go to death who here sees something different,1#0 (10), 

Only with the mind ean this be Gpproached; here is nothing at all different, From 
death he goes to death who here sees something different.1®° (11), - 

Of a thumb’s greatness the spirit!®! abides in the middle of the soul, lord of what was 
and of what is to be, He does not shrink back from it#2 Just that is it, (12). 

The spirit, of a thumb’s greatness, is smokeless like a (bright) flame ; he is the lord of 
what was and of what is to be, the same to-day and to-morrow!#?, Just that ia it. (13). 

As water that has rained in a mountainous region runs away in the mountains, thus 
doos he who sees differences run away in search of them.1#4 (}4), 

Like pure water poured into pure remaina the same!*S, thus remains the soul of that 
seer who really understands, O Gautama! (15), 








Vall! V. 

Whosoever takes hia stand!** in the eleven-gated town!®™ of the Unborn, whose mind 
is not false, he does not grieve and is released for ever. Juat that is it, (1) 

A swan sitting in the bright (heaven): a god sitting in the atmosphere ; a priest sitting 
in the place of sacrifice ; a guost sitting in the house!#8 ; sitting amongst men, sitting in the 
wide space!®®, sitting in the ria, sitting on the firmament, born from water, from the cow, 
from the ria, from the mountain, @ great pta,1T0 (9) 


Upwards he turns the expiration, inwards he throws the inspiration.1"! The dwarfi7! 
sitting in the middle all gods worship.” (3) 

188 =H, V. iii, 20, 2 (with the alight deviation sudhio prikidin). | 5000 

169 Cf. AV. X, 8; 10: Brh. Ar. Up. i, 6, 23, Bobtlingk wanted to alter tam into fomin, which ts far 
too viclent. 

160 Cf. Brh. Ar. Up. iv, 4, 19, 16) Puruga, 

ee The words na lato wifugupsate, which in y, 5 (supra) are entirely in order, seam singularly ont of 

Place here, 

163 Oe ae at T can see we must read iva adhdmakah end duead because of the metre, 

14 Cf. Roth, $.2. 1891, p. 8a, According to Professor Steherbataky, Central Concepi 
P» 68 8q., dharma in this verse should mean the sameas in Buddhism, giz. 
but oan scarcely be proved, 


10¢ This lina is metrically aut of order, Tha emendstion sugested by Delbriok apud Béhtlinek, 97. 
1890, p. 153 is, however, too violent. I suppose we may simply discard eng, ad 
168 onumthdya is dificult and not clear, 
IT To feet, Up. iii, 18; Bhagavadyitd V, 19 the body in called the * ning. ted town’; witht addition 
of the navel and tha hrahmarandhra it becomes * aloven:-pated,' = 4 —— 


MS The real meaning of durcga (ag well as its etymology) ia still an unsolved problem. 
160 This is Grageman’s fronglation of narasnd, Which, on the whold, beers to ine the mr One. 


into consideration the drat Aey. nrpadvara in Ait, Br. vii, 15 (for which Sear, ¢ a Pte. 
One micht feo! tempted to road npeadomra-sad and interpret it ag ‘sitting st os eee 
Rreacgirs, of, nrsadeon (A, I’, x, 42, 1) = odhearg; atjeon, But thie is wholly A yqasgeing : 

1° Thin vorse fa RF. iv, 40, 5 with the oxception of bphas at the end ; this, however occurs in ihe 
Yojus texta with the exception of MS, Ci. also Henry, Album Kern, aye vor, 

W1 The exnes moaning of this passage Is not clear. Does jt ullude to some port of aim ple 
173 Fdmana ioe synonym of Viguu ; but ag Visoy — | 


(who is, besidoa, Gras hard ira), 


Parvea, wimana, of course, could also be = puruena 
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Naciketas : * When this bodily!7? human being (dehin) is dissolved and released from 
its corporeal frame what then is there left of it (atra)?” [Just that is it].17# (4) 

Yama: ‘Not by breath nor by expiration does any mortal man live. They live by 
that other one in which those both have their foundation. (5) 

“ Well, I will proclaim to thee the hidden, eternal Brahman ; also how Atman fares 
after having gone through corporeal death, O Gautama. (6) 

Some individuals (dehin) resort to a womb to become embodied (again) ; other ones 
go to the immoveable creation!?§ according to their karman, according to their knowledge. (7) 

“ This spirit who at his heart's desire!7® is awake amongst the sleeping, who from time 
to time creates himself (different shapes) according to his own pleasure!?7—that is the light, 
that is Brahman, that even is called immortality. In it all the worlds have their support, 
no one goes beyond it.178 Just that is it. (8) 

‘¢ Just as the one fire having entered the living world has adapted itself to every different 
form, thus the interior Atman of all beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself to every 
form and is (still) outside. (9) 

“ Just as the one wind having entered the living world has adapted itself to every 
different form, thus the interior Atman of all beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself 
to every form and is (still) outside.179 (10) 

“ Just as the sun, the eye of the whole world, is not defiled by external defects of the 
eyes, thus this one interior Atman of all beings is not defiled by the unrest!8° of the world, 
being himself an outsider. (11) 

« The one ruler is that interior Atman of all beings who manifests his one form in many 
ways. The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy entire rest—not the 
other ones.181 (12) ; 

* Eternal (is he) amongst the eternals!82, intellect of (all) intellects, who alone fulfills 
the desires of many.!8* The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy 
entire peace!84—not the other ones.”” (13) 

Naciketas : 188 ‘“‘‘ That is it,’ thus they think, an undefinable!® highest happiness. 
How can 1 187 thoroughly understand it? Does it shine or (only) reflect the light!88 #”(14) 





178 §arirastha = éartrin. 174 The addition efad vai tat seems entirely out of place here. 

175 Sthdsu = sthdvara ; thus, correctly, Whitney, while Professor Geldner renders it less well by 
* Baurmwurzel.’ 

176 The first line is metrically defective. I should like to suggest that we read ya esa suplesu jagartt 
(kdmam) | kdmam kémam puruso nirmimdnah ||, and have translated accordingly. 

177 The words kdmam kdmam ...: - nirmimdnah must, as far as I understand, mean something like 
punah punah kémarapt. Cf. the parallel passage in Brh. Ar. Up. iv, 3, 15. 

"178 a Cf. Apast. Sr. S. viii, 4, 2. 179 9b and 10 6 = B.V. vi, 47, 18a. 

180 Duhkha in this verse and Sukha in the following one do not mean * unhappiness ’ and ‘happiness’ 
in the popular sense of the words. They have here the same meaning of ‘unrest ' and ‘rest’ which is their 
scientific one in Buddhism ; this, of course, has been proved by Professor Stcherbatsky in his eminent 
treatise on The Central Conception of Buddhism. 

181 With this verse cf. Svet, Up. vi, 12, and with the following one, vi, 13. 

183 Whitney reads nityo nitydndm (thus also one MS., cf. Weber, Ind. Stwd., ii, 196 n. ) which, I suppose, 
must be correct, 

188 As far as I understand the first line of this verse, it tells us exactly the same thing as the later 
Vedanta, viz., that Brahman-Atman is sat, cit, and dnanda. 

184 Santi — nirvdna, i.c., an existence unintelligible to the prthagjana but which is reality and rest, 
in opposition to the unreality and unrest of the mundane existence. 

188 Professor Geldner undoubtedly is right in attributing this versa to Naciketas. 

188 Why the metre should be against ' nirdegyam' (as Whitney thinks) I fail to see. 

187 One MS. reads vijdntydt (Weber, i.c., p. 196 n.). 

188 J willingly admit that vi-bhd- does not generally bear this meaning; but it seems the only on> to 
make sense for this verse and the next one, Professor Geldner’s emendation him u bAdli na bhdts v4 is 
somewhat hazardous and unnecessary. 
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Yama: “There shines not the sun, nor moon and etary: those lightnings ‘shine 
not—how thon this (earthly) firet Him even when he shines everything shines with and 
by; all this universe reflects the light of his brightness.”’18? . 


Vall! VI. 

That eternal fig-tree!? has its roots above and its branches downwar is; that is the 
light, that is Brahman, that even is called immortality. In it all the worlds have their sup- 
port, no one gota beyond it. Just that ia it. (1) t 

And all this world has come forth in the stirring breath ; those who know this for a great 
fenr, a raised thunderbolt, heoome immortal.1#? (2) | 

From fear of it fire burns + from fear of it the sun glows, From fear of it rans Indra 
and Vayu and Death as the fifth.1% (9). =” | 

If here one has been able to obtain tulightenment even before the dissolution of the 
bodyi"4 then ono is fit for embodiment in the heavenly worlds? (4) 

As in a mirror thus in the Self, as in a dream thos in the world of the Fathers ; as seen 
reflected in water thus in the world of the Gandharvas, as in Shadow and Ligh t thua in the 
Brahman-world.!™ (5) | | 


Having considered the separate existence of the senaea and the ride und setting of then 
separately manifesting themselves the wise man grieves not. (8) 


Higher than the senses is mind, higher than mind is intellect ; higher than intellect is 
the great Atman, higher than the great one ix the unmanifested!?7 (7) 

Higher than the nnmanifested stand Spirit, the all-pervading, without qualities. 
That man who has come to know him is released and goes to immortality.1°? (8) 

His form is not openly visible, none whatsoever beholda him with the eye. One can 


imagine!** him with the heart, with wisdom, with the mind. Those who know that be- 
come immortal.’ (() 


When the five organs of knowledge together with the mind are brought to a standstill 
and the intellect no more moves they call that the highest state.£00 (10) 


ABD OF, Muad, Up. ti, 2, 10; Seet. Up. vi, 4. The first line ia metrically very incorrect. 

100 The udvattha, of course, is the Ficus religioaa; but tho iden of tho tree with its roots above is un: 
doubtediy taken fram the banyan-tree, the Fiewy jndied. Ci., hawaver, Hill Bhagavadgitd, p. 296 aq. 

1%) This verse together with connected Material from the Upanicacds has bean dealt with by the late 
Professor von Schroeder in an accomplished paper published in the Festschrift B. Kuhn (1916), p. 59. aq. 
Cf. with this verse Aver. Cp. iit, §: Makdnds. Up. X, 20; Hhavavnighd XV, |, 

102 This verge is fairly unintelligibbe. 

103 CY. Toit, Up. ii, 8, 1. 

ia With the worl Priit-arri raya Viera, cf, 

Nog, Whitey mek cena bat the best one in undoubtedly dvargesn Joke an sugested by 
Bohilingk. Whitney reas with the Vulguta saryeeu fokewy ; Professor Geldner readn garpepis lokesu = one 
MS. has wervegu Edie (Cl. Wober, Lind. Stud. ii, 100 o.) — 

Phas th tho Beak ee a mtely hopotess, though we ean, no doubt, trace fragments of old Triggubha 
init. ‘Thus in the firet line we might easily read yathd avopne tathaiva pitrlob. ; and the ‘Inde! Hae ‘nike 
asomeé to contain the reminiscence of a Trigtuhhpdda. ‘The words pariva dadpde Jook fairly suspicions, 
bat I do not know how to amand then. : 

187 Thees two versev are somewhat different from 4, 

188 GbALE!p. lieré must magn this, as hag 
already ty Bohtlingk.) P 

cca tet vente Crs ual. (Up. lv, 80 and tit, 185 Bh. Ve 4sa7 oaths ooh 
instead of stad, which seems scarovly necessary. Oh. V, 1747. Professor Geldner reads enam 

299 (f. Maire. Up, vi, 











Ina kim should be omitte} on Metrioal rensona, 


5. mupre, 


LO-11 supers 


alrendy besn assumed by Profeesor Goldner (and partly 
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This immoveable holding of the senses they understand as ascetic practice? ®!. 


Tt ia not possible to find him by speech or mind or even with the eye. Otherwise than 
from one saying * he exista’ how could it be understood ! #04 (12) 


Only by the words; ‘he exists" is he to be understood and by the real essence of 
both 20; when he has been understood by ‘he exists’ then his real essence becomes 
clear. (13) 


When all the desires abiding in his heart are getting untied then mortal man becomes 
‘mmortal, in himself? he attains Brahman.*¢" (14) 

When in this world all the ties of the heart become severed then mortal man becomes 
immortal. Thus for the instruction. (15) 


Hundred and one are the veins of the heart ; one of them passes out at the top of the 
head. Going wpwards by means of that one, one reaches immortality. The other ones 
are for departing in all directions,*°* (16) 

The Spirit with the greatness of a thumb, the interior Atman, always abides in the heart 
of men2®? That one should with firmness draw out from one’s body like a reed from a 
(sheath of) mufija-grass.'° That one should know os bright and immortal ; that one should 
know as bright and immortal. (17) 

When Naciketas had obtained this knowledge, taught by Death and the whole of Yoga- 
regulations, he found Brahman and became free from passion*!! and immortal. And 580 
does another one who comes to know the highest soul.*!* (18) 

Let it (or him 2) help us both together ; let it be of use to us both together ; let us to- 
gether exercise our strength ; let our studies bring us both glory ; jet us not become 
enemies,?!5 

Om! Peace! Peace! Peace! 





Se ee SS 
307 This is the kense of the word yoga that, in ZDMG. Ixy, $46 .xq., 1 have pleaded for in accordance: 
with Indian sources. My suggestion hos Inter on been fully endorsed by Edgerton, AJPh., xiv, 39 n. 
$08 apramaiia. Yoya, ws we well know, is defined na citlterttinirodha ( Yogasritra i, 2) ‘the restriction 
of the Auctuations of mind‘, 

208 prathavdpyayau was entirely misunderstood by Bohtlingk. Whitney's ‘beginming and oni * 
does not tell ue very much. Professor Goldner translates: denn Yooa ist Entaighen einer newen (Innenwelt) 
end. Fergehen (der Auasenwelt), However, in Sat. Br. X, 5, 2, 14 sedpyaya undoubtedly moank ‘aheorption 
in one’s self and Samkara on Sect, Up, vi, 10 quite correctly explains brahmdpyaya by (brakmagy) ebt- 
bidwat, ‘Thua it must mean also here ‘absorption ' (riz. in Brahman), But the Universe is also created by 
the yoga of the Creator. Thus yoda ia the ruling principle of the Universe. 

708 Only Professor Geldnor seems to me to have oorrectly interpreted the second line. : 

205 ‘This is fer from clear; but * both ' must moan Brahman and Atman, whoee real exsanco is identical. 

300 atra; cin chicsem (Leib) socording to Professor Goldner. 

207 ‘Thin verse — Brh. Ar. Up. iv, 4, 7. 

20% This verse = Chand. Up. viii, 6, 8, 

20 On this line ef. Windisch, 5.2. 1891, p. 105, Kern, 8.8. 1891, p. 87, suggested Ardé samnivisfa’, 
we might just as well read Apdaye mivigiah, 

210 This comparidon in foirly frequent, cf. A.M, lid, 23, 2 5 Bot. Br. wv, 3, 3. 16; Meals. 33, 2 ete. 
These two lines are identical with Suet, Up. iti, 18 a. 

ii Bébtlingk suggested wijara instead of virajo, which seems a happy conjecture, though pechape 
not wholly convincing. | 

212 On the late origin of this verse ef, Whitney, Ic. p. 112. 

218 ' Both ' must mean (4acher and pupil, These words ocour aleo ot the end of the Taistiriya Upa- 
nioat and Taltiviva Aranyata. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 
By Str RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from vol. LVII, page 196.) 


7, Bodhisattvas in Hinduism. 


Again, in The Story of Jimitavahana’s Adventures in a Former Birth, the hero (p. 139) 


“ goes to the Wishing Tree (to be noted later on) and says tothattree: O god, thou always 
givest us the desired fruit, therefore fulfil to-day this one wish of ours. O my friend. relieve 
the whole world of its poverty, Success to thee ; thy art bestowed on the world that desires 
wealth.”” And “the Wishing Tree, being addressed in this style by that self-denying one 
[Jimatavihana], showered much gold on the earth, and all the people rejoiced.” 

Here Jimitavahana, as will be explained later on, is addressing the spirit in the tree, 
rather than the tree itself, and we have incidentally the earliest known instance of the Pagoda 
Tree, so dear in later centuries to the Anglo-Indian caricaturist. But the interesting point 
in the above quotations lies in the words that follow: “‘ What other compassionate incarna- 
tion of a Bodhisattva, except the glorious Jimfitavahana would be able to dispose even of a 
Wishing Tree in favour of the needy ? For this reason every region of the earth became 
devoted to Jimitavahana, and his stainless fame was spread on high.”” In these words 
we find Sémadeva, the Brahman, expressing a Buddhist sentiment in Buddhist phraseology, 

By his time Mahd4yina Buddhism was thoroughly established, and in many ways largely 
mixed up with Hinduism. Sémadeya seems to have caught an echo of it. Mahayanism 
had accepted the Vaishnava Hindu doctrine of Incarnation and had set up the theory of the 
Bodhisattva, a being, who, though he became entitled by the sanctity of many lives to attain 
nirvdna (by Sémadeva’s date, a heaven), remained alive as a god to help the seeker after 
Release from Rebirth. The life of the Bodhisattva was a life of self-sacrifice for others, and 
he was subject, like all human beings, to transmigration and incarnation. So in the expression 
‘“ compassionate incarnation of a Bodhisattva ” we have a typical Mahdyanist statement 
expressed in Mah4yanist (Buddhist) fashion, and used in a story by a Brahman writer. The 
whole incident and the language in which it is conveyed is Buddhist in a high degree, 

IV, Old Indian Customs. 

. 1, Polyandry, 

Closely connected with the old Indian life are the Customs of that day, and to them 
certain noticeable references are mace in this Volume. Among them is one to polyandry on 
p. 13, where in the main story Narada, the ancient hermit, appears to the king of Vatsa 
to give him some good advice regarding his infatuation for his wife, Vasavadatté. As a 
hint of the advantages of a second wile, he instances the well-known story of Draupadi and 
her five Pandava husbands, which provides an opportunity to Mr. Penzer for a long and 
important note (pp. 16 ff.). According to the Mahabharata, the marriage of Draupadi to all 
the five Pandava brothers at once was so undoubtedly polyandrous and so against Vedic 
and Hindu ideas that an elaborate excuse is framed for it. Supernatural history is evoked 
to show that the five brothers « originated in a Single divine being, and therefore the marriage 
of one woman to them all at the same time was not really polyandrous.’’ Earlier instances 
are quoted in support. So polyandry was in truth a custom of the early days, which the 
orthodox Brahmans had to gloss over as best they could. | 

Polyandry still exists in India among populations which ara either non-Aryan or of non- 
Aryan origin. Were then the Pandavas in fact of Aryan origin? Or was polyandry “once 
a Hindu or Aryan custom? The story of Draupadf does not seem to have been Studied from 
this point of view, 

2, Nose-Cutting for Adultery, 

It has always been and still is & Common practice for an injured Indian husband to cut 

off the nose of an adulterous wife. At p. 88 it is stated in The Story of Devaddsa, in the most 
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matter of fact manner that “ Devaddsa for his part cut off the nove of that year wife." 
He had caught her flagrante delicto himself. Every conceivable form of punial : 
concede in the world in such circumstances, but this particular methed his en raat in 
and Peru. This dora not, however, presume connection between the Indian and the 
Central 2 merican custom, and the fact of such distribution need not disturb us, as the idea 
might well have arisen spontaneously out of the mere exasperation of men against unfaithful 
wives, Cutting off noses as a punishment for evil doing is not confined to cases of adultery 
or to women in this volume, and is again alluded to on pp. 60, 61 and 65, where the noses of 
robbers are cut off a5 a fitting punishment for such malefactors: 

Indian princes and notables have at all times married by some form of marriage women 
of all degrees, an instructive story of the views of SGmadeva's time towards unfaithful wives 
of humble or low origin is to be found in The Story of Devadatia (pp. 129 #.), where Devadatta, 
son of Jayadatta ‘‘a certain petty monarch ", is married regularly to the daughter of | 
Vasudatta, a merchant of Pataliputra (Patna), She was therefore of a lower grade socially 
than her husband and Devadatta’s comments on finding her unfaithful are noteworthy : 
“ How can a female crow leave the male crow to take pleasureinacuckoo! . . . . Of what 
importance is a woman as valueless as straw ?(p.131)."" However, when the unhappy woman 
learns that she has been found out, “ her heart afflicted by the misfortune of her unchastity 
having been discovered, in its agony, broke,” and “she departed this life as unmourned as 
if she had never lived (p. 132).” 

3. Forms of Marriage. 

I dwelt on the forms of marriage cccurring in the Kafhd Sarit Sdégara in the Foreword 
to Vol. I, and I propose to add somewhat to my remarks now. The Gdndharva form, #.c., 
irregular marriage by mutual consent, occurs twice in this Volume. On p. 5 a prince finds 
a water-horne maidenin a basket, and “ marries her on the spot by the GAndharva ceremony 
of marriage.” Here we have the kind of marriage that Aryan princes entered into with 
unknown girls. In this case the girl was a “merchant's daughter,” who “dwelt on the 
bank of the Ganges in a city named MAkandika.” 

Again, in The Story of Vidiéshaka, the hero, who waa (p. 58) “a virtuous Brdhman [of 
Ujjayini], the bravest of the brave,”’ marries an immortal maiden at her personal request 
(p. 66): “the noble Vidtshaka, when the Vidyddhari [magic-holding immortal] Bhadra 
addressed him this style (“for your sake | am here, and so, handsome hero, I surrender myself 
to"you: marry me‘), agreed that moment and married her by the Gindharva ceremony.” 

Of regular marriages there are several instances. At p. 69 the girl of misfortune, 
Dubkhalabdiké, marries the king of Kachchhapa in full form. The next instance is notable. 
“ Asky-roaming Vidyddhara [immortal] ” is (p, 141) cursed by Siva, is born in Vallabhi nox a 
mortal son to Madhifdana,a merchant, and is named Vasudatta : but asa mortal he is married 
regularly to Manovati, a Vidyidhari andsoimmortal, She had been wandering in the Him4- 
layas. By him she has a son, Hiranyadatta, who also lives to be married regularly (p. 148). 

In The Story of Jimilavdhana, which is a continuation of the last tale, the hero, “ honoured 
by the king of the Siddhas [semi-immortals of the Eastern HimAlayas] received in regular 
usage the hand of Malayavati (p. 150),"" who in a former life had been closely connected with 
Manovati. But in this story tho different ‘lives’ are so mixed up that it would require a 
genealogical tree to make out the relationship. In the long Story of the Golden City, at p. 
231 occurs another regular marriage of the truc Indian type. The hero Saktideva “ arrived 
at home and told the story [of his wanderings ] to his wife Vindumat!, ond with her consent 
he married that Princess Vindurekha.”’ 

In another long story, Adokadatia and Vijayadatéa, which Mr. Penzer tells us has parallels 
in Gernian and Sicilian fairy tales, "a great Brahman, named Govindasvamin, living on « 
great royal grant of land on the banks of the YamunA" has the two sons named above. Of 
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these, Asokadatta has many adventures as a man of nivasureless daring, Among these je 


his regular marriage with Madanalukhé, daughter of the king of Benares (p, 204). Later’ 


om he marries (p. 200) Vidyutprabhé, the daughter of the king of the Rakshasas (de 





apperently regularly, though this is not precisely stated. ) ~ did 


Tn the last instance I haws noted, Devadatta the Gambler (p. 234) is thus addressed by 
another Vidrutprabhaé: ‘' Ulostricus Sir, T am-the maiden daughter of a king of the Yakshas 
[immortals], named Ratnavarshe, and I am known by the name of Vidyutprabha, eet Vos 
You are the Lord of my life. So you see my affection: marry me.’ And thon it is recorded 
that “when she said this, Devadatta consented and did so.” But by what ceromony is not 
stated, though I fancy it must have been Glindharva. 

4, Children-Marriage. 

The beginning of The Story of the Golden City runs (p. 171) thus : There lived long ago 
in a city called Vardhamina [Bardhwan] the ornament of the earth, a king, the terror of 
his foes, called Paropakdrin,” and be had a daughter named Kanakarckha, the Golden Gleam, 
Kanakarekhd wag growing up, and being in no harry to be married, said so. There- 
upon her father addressed her in terms that no doubt reflect the feeling of Somadeva's day 
towards the marrisge of girls (pp. 172-173): ‘How can sin be avoided unless a daughter is 
given in marriage 1 And independence is not fit for a maiden who ought to be in dependence 
on relations, For a daughter, in sooth, is born for the sake of another and is kept for him. 
The house of her father is not a fit place for herexcept in childhood. For ifa daughter reaches 
puberty unmarried her relations go to hell, and she is an outcast and her bridegroom 
ealled the hnsband of un outcast." The speaker, her father, is dubbed by the author, “the 
disereetest of men (p.172)." 

Child-marriage was, of course, well established by Somadeva’s day, but it is well te look 


into its origin, In quite early days the Brihman priest was the divine interpreter ta the. 


vest number of the Indo-Aryans, initiating the boys into Hinduism and all its rites by ednca- 
tion and the girls by marriage. For tho girls, marriage was thus their actual initiation into 
Hinduism, and this interpretation of marriage led to its performance while they were still 
very young, before puberty, and eventually to the child-marriage of both sexes, It led 
further to the prohibition of marriage to all widows except the childless. That is to hay, 
only childless widows could undergo true initiation, and later on. but long before the Rathd 
Sarit Sdgara, even this was prohibited in the case of the orthodox. 
56. Gambling. 

On p. 231 ff. we have the story of Devadatia the Gambler. Gambling as a viee has been 
ineracicable in India and the Far East from all historical time, and it has entered into the 
religious and semi-relicious ritual everywhere, There is much evidence of it in The Leyends 
of the Panjab. It does not seom to have been a vice that awoke aversion in Somadeva's time, 
for he introduces Devadatta merely as a gambler of the hopelessly reckless type by way of 
prelude to a story having another bearing altogether, in which Devadatta prospers mainly 
as the result of miracnlous help ont of the troublo his gambling got him into. 

Mr. Penzer takes the opportunity for a useful, though by no means exhaustive note on 
Indian gambling. He, perhaps naturally, confines his remarks to India and Burma, though 
the latter country is not racially connected with India. Among the Burmese and Shans, both 
Far Eastern races connected with the Chinese, gambling is quite as ancient and confirmed 
a Vice a8 aniong the Hindus, and one would like to know how much the ancient introduction 
of Hinduism and Buddhism among that alien po pulation has affected its addiction to gambling, 


ceremonially at any rate. 
I how turn to customs that are peculiarly Hindu, but firstly | would notice that, in this 
collection of stories made by a Brahman, there is not much of direct Hindy sectarian teaching, 
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In this Volume I have only noticed one instance of inculeating the advantages of looking 
aiter Brahmans. In The Story of Somaprabhd, the heroine, who is the daughter ofan immortal 
married to ‘‘a great merchant named Dharmagupta ” of Pataliputra (Patna), is herself an 
immortal —‘‘an heavenly nymp ’* She has made up her mind not to be married to a 
mortal, but is nevertheless is married to the hero Guhachandra. He is afraid to treat her 
as his wife, but ‘‘ being only consumed by that grief,and losing his taste for all enjoyment, he 
made a vow and feasted Brahmans everyday. And that wife of his, of heavenly beauty, obser- 
ving strict silence, used always to give a fee to those Brahmans after they had eaten (p. 41).” 
Then one day an aged Brahman “ came to be fed,” and in the end he put everything straight 
for Guhachandra and his “ heavenly wife.” The moral, of course, is—Feed Brihmans. 
7. The Sacredness of the Cow. 

This popular Hindu idea also does not force itself on the reader of this Volume, but on 
p. 230 in the course of the curious Story of the Golden City, the degradation of a Vidyadhari, 
the bearer of magic power and an immortal “ by being born in a family of fishermen “ is 
attributed to an unwitting offence against the sacredness of the cow. ‘“‘ Long ago, in a former 
birth, I was a certain VidyAdhari and now I have fallen into the world of men in consequence 
of a curse. For when I was a Vidyadhart I bit asunder some strings with my teeth and fastened 
them to lyres, and it is owing to that that I have been born here in the house of a fisherman. 
So if such a degradation is brought about by touching the mouth with the dry sinews of a 
cow, much more terrible must be the result of eating cow’s flesh.”’ Here the teaching is 
direct enough, and the reference to eating cow’s flesh is explained by anincident on pp. 928-229. 

The name of the heroine of the above story was Vindumati, the immortal wife of Sakti- 
deva, a mortal, and in the course of the story occurs the following incident. One day, as 
he [Saktideva] was standing on the roof of his palace, he saw a Chandila [outcaste] coming 
along with a load of cow’s flesh, and he said to his beloved [Vindumati] : ‘ Look, slender one, 
how can this evil doer eat the flesh of cows, those objects that are the object of veneration 18 
the three worlds.’ Then Vindumati, hearing that, said to her husband: ‘The wickedness 
of this act is inconceivable, what can we Say in palliation of it? I have been born in this 
race of fishermen for a very small offence owing to the might of cows, but what can atone 
for this man’s sins’ ?’’ Then she tells the story above alluded to as to how she came to be 
born as @ fisherman’s daughter. Here again the teaching is obvious. _ Nevertheless, the 
introduction of the incident does not come naturally into the story, and it is possible that 
itis an interpolation. But whether it be so or not, it clearly shows the state of feeling in the 
days of the Katha Sarit Sdgara. 

On pp. 24 off Mr. Penzer has a long and valuable note on The Sacred Cow of the Hindus, 
and says: ‘‘ There is considerable doubt as to whether the practice [of cow worship] dates 
from historical or prehistorical times in India.” Its worship among the Iranian Aryans of 
Persia dates from the very earliest times. And then he remarks: ‘‘The Vedic Indians 
were a nation of meat eaters, the chief food being the ox, sheep and goat. The slaughter of 
the ox, however, was always regarded as a kind of sacrificial act, and therefore peculiarly 
appropriate for the entertainment of guests. It also played a part at wedding festivals.” 
And there I leave this important Indian question, merely remarking that Mr. Penzer does 
not, in his note, go much beyond India. 

8. Birth-Chamber Customs. 

I will now consider some old Indian medical ideas as disclosed in this Volume. At p. 161 
there is in the main story an account of the preparations made by Vasavadatta, the wife of 
the king of Vatsa for the lying-in chamber on the birth of her son. On this point Mr. Penzer 
(pp. 166 ff.) has a long note on the precautions to be observed in the birth-chamber. They 
were all aimed—as are the marriage customs—at protecting the infant from malign influences, 
physical and spiritual, at scaring them away, or at ensuring good luck, 
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Vasavadatta put sacred plants in the window and hung iron weapons on the walls. The 
sacred plants protected the room from evil spirits and the iron scared them away. Mr. 
Penzer shows at some length that these ideas are world wide. Vasavadatta went further 
in her precautions, for she “ rendered these Weapons auspicious by mixing with the gleam of 
jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze to protect the child. Here again Mr. Penzer shows that she 
used a precaution that is practically world wide. He asks what “‘a jewel-lamp ”’ is, but does 
not answer the question definitely. Perhaps some Indian reader of this Journal can tell us, 
| | 9. The Cxsarean Operation. 

What is known as the Cxsarean Section medically is an operation by which a child is 
delivered by opening the abdomen and womb in front, and has long been known in Europe 
—centuries before the days of the Kathd Sarit Sagara. _ ‘It takes its name from the statement 
that Julius Cesar was so born. It is not necessarily fatal to the mother and the reason for 
it is that the ordinary passages for the child are for some reason blocked. Sometimes also 
it has been performed in order to save the child when the mother has died just before labour. 

The Story of the Golden City is a curious tale and the Cesarean Section is more than once 
met with in it, and it is interesting to note the circumstances. The same immortal woman, 
Vindumati, who appears in the cow story just alluded to, extracts an oath from her mortal 
husband, Saktideva, to keep a promise, and then she says to him (p. 129): “In this island 
you will soon marry another wife, and she, my husband, will soon become pregnant, and 
in the eighth month of her pregnancy you must cut her open and take out the child, and you 
must feel no compunction about it.’ She is prevented by circumstances from explaining 
her meaning, and Saktideva meets, after the fashion of the Kathé Sarit Sdgara, a “ maiden 
of very wonderful beauty (p. 230)’’ named Vindurekhé, whom he marries as co-wife to 
Vindumati. She becomes pregnant, and Vindumati (p. 231) calls on him to fulfil his promise, 
Vindurekha supporting her in the proposition, as “‘ there is a certain object in view and 
there is no cruelty in it: so do not feel compassion (p. 231),”’ 

In proof of her statement she tells the story of Devadatta the Gambler. He is described 
as a Brahman of Kambaka and meets a “ maiden daughter of a King of the Yakshas,”’ who 
are immortals. She is named Vidyuatprabha (p. 233). He is married to her, apparently 
by the irregular Gandharva ceremony (p. 234). She becomes pregnant, which frightens 
the Brahman, who goes to an ascetic, named Jilapdda, “in a state of terror.” And then 
oceurs @ very Curious episode (p. 234): ‘‘ The ascetic, desiring his own success, said to him : 
‘My good sir, you have acted quite rightl y, but go and cut open the Yakshi, and taking out 
the embryo, bring it quickly here.’”” The Brahman is naturally upset, but “the Yakshi 
Vidyntprabha of her own accord said to him: ‘My husband, why are you cast down? I 
know Jalap4da has ordered you to cut me open, so Cut me open and take out the child, and 
if you refuse, I will do it myself, for there is an object in it.’ Though she said this to the 
Brahman, he could not bring himself to do it. Then she cut herself open and took out the 
child and flung it down before him, and said: ‘Take this, which will enable him who 
consumes it to obtain the rank of Vidyadhara [an immortal]!’*’ She then explains that her 
action has released her from being a Yakshi, and enabled her to become what she originally 
was, a Vidyddhari. Devadatta takes the child to J Alapada, who devours it for his own ends, 
t.e., to become a Vidyadhara. We now see the object of the whole action. However, in 
the end he over-reaches himself, and it is Devadatta that becomes ‘‘ King of the VidyAdharas 
with Vidyutprabha as his wife.’’ 

After this interlude the Story of the Golden City runs on, and (p. 236) Vindurekha induces 
Saktideva, however reluctant, to cut out her child, and “he seized it by the throat with his 
hand ; and no sooner did he seize it than it became a sword in his hand, like a long hair of 
Good Fortune seized by him with an abiding grasp.” He becomes thereby a Vidyadhara 
aud Vindumati, perhaps naturally, disappears. However, in the end, he again meets her 
with Vindurekha in the Golden City, and he also meets her sisters and marries the lot. 
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Mr. Penzer tells ua in a valuable note (p. 990) that the Cesarean Operation is quite well 
_ known in cases where the woman dies in labour, both in Bengal and Bombay ; and soit may 
be that Somadeva has taken advantage of a known, and to him a wonderful, practice to adorn 
a folktale. It will be obeerved that in the above instances both the women concerned were 
said to be immortals, and that tho object of the operation was to find a way to immortality 
on the part of mortal husbands. 
10. Marvellous Cures. 

At p. 2 is found The Story of the Clever Physician, A king, Mahasena, is afflicted with 
“an abscess in his vitals" because he had been obliged to send tribute to another king. 
His physician, in order to cure him, “said falsely: ‘0 king, your wile is dead,’"’ and 
“ owing to the violenve of his grief the abscess burst of itself,” and all goes well thereafter. 

At pp. 96-37 we find another story of the same kind in The Story of Vikifgena, where 
king Vihitsena of Timira has a wife Tejasvati, of whom he is very fond, He geta “a 
lingering fever with diminishing intensity,” and so he is forbidden the queen's society, This 
worries him nearly to death. So his ministers conceal her, and with her consent, “said to 
the king: ‘The queen is dead.’ While the king was tortured with excessive grief, in his 
agitation that disease in his heart relieved itself.” 

In a footnote to p. 2, Mr. Penzer gives similar instances in real life and in story, East 
and West, drawing attention to many similar cases noticed in the late Great War in relation 
to sight and hearing. The physiological causes of such cases are Very recondite, but here 
again Sémadeva may be drawing on facts to adorn o tale. 

11. Skull-wearing. 

In the story of Adokadatia and Vijayadatta (p. 196), their father, the Brahman Govin- 
dasvamin mects “a skull-bearing Saiva escetic,” who tells him the future of his sons. In 
the Foreword to Volume I, I pointed out that the wearing of skulls wasa very old non -Aryan 
custom going back to the very dawn of civilization, and no doubt im the Siva-worship of the 
HimAlayas it was o relic of pre-Aryan days. 

On p. 90 of this Volume “skull-bearing worshippers of Siva’ in the main story are 
associated with the humbugging, rascally class of ascetics (yogts), as indeed they often are; 
e.q., the Aghorts. 

12. Nudity. 

In ‘The Story of Phalabhiti, queen Kuvalaydvati, a witch, is going through black magic 
rites, and ia found by her husband (p. 98) “ engaged in worshipping the gods, stark naked, 
with her hair standing on end” and so on, as - orthodox black magic ritual, in order that 
her husband “ might obtain prosperity.” 

On this Mr. Penzer (pp. 117 ff.) haa o long and arresting note on Nudity in magic ritual 
all the world over. It is an indecisive note, and the origin of the custom ia obviously still 
in doubt. But in India in Somadeva's time it was a common observation of the ways of 
yogis, who went about habitually naked; and among one sect of the Jains it was the sect 
custom, going back to very early days. Indeed, the founder of the Jains, contemporancous 
with Buddha, enjoined nudity as a religious practice. The naked Jain ascetics were called 
digambara, sky-clad, and it Is to be noticed that “stark naked” in Tawney's translation 
of this text is in the original “ having the cardinal points as her only garment.”” Lallé 
Yogisvari, the KAshmiri teacher of Saiviem, was also charged with going about naked, anil 
no doubt did so as a purely religious practice, for she was very far from being a witch. 

In the text above quoted, at any rate, old Indian custom seems to have been in 
SAmadeva'a mind, when he framed his description of the witch-queen’s rites, combined 
perhaps with the folk-custom he observed around him in the practice of black magic, The 
aubject seems to be worth further investigation. 

(To be continued.) 
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HARAPPA 1S THE VEDIC HARIYUPIA. 

By BINODE BIHAR] ROY VEDARATNa. 
the Punjab and at Moben-jo-Daro in Sind have Purhed back the monumental history of 
India from the third century #.c. to at least the beginning of the third millenniim »,c. by 
the prehistorle cities at Harappoe and Mohen-jo-Dare were akin tothe Rig-Vedic Aryas. On 
Tre other hand the sivilisation of those builders appears to be of & non-Vedic typ.” (The 
Indus Valley, efe., pp. 1,:2). 

Sir John Marshall saya, ‘ Who the people were, who evolved it, fs still an open question, 
but the most reasonable view seems to he that they were the pre-Aryan (probably D ravidian) 
people of India known in the Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras, whose culture. was lnngely,.des- 
troyed in the second or third millennium pio. by the invading Arvana from the north." 
(The Modern Review, Many 1928, p. 600.) | 

Dr. Saniti Kumar Chatterji says, “ They appear to Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji and myself 
as having been non-Aryan and in all Hkelihood Dravidian," (The Af. Review, March, 1925, 
p. 356.) 

I think these relics belong to the Aryan civilisation. In anclent times, when the Aryans 
inhabited the Sapta-sindhy region and the Panjab, perhaps they ereoted these two cities on 
the God-madeland (Deva nirmita desha, R.V., 11. 38, 4; and Manu Samhitd, 2 eh. 17), i.n,, 
on the alluvial land on the bed of the Sindhu samudra, 

In Vedic times, there was a city named Hariyupia, where a battle was fought between 
Chayamann's son King Abbyavarti and Varashikha's sons, in which Indra fought on the side 
of Abbyavarti and killed Varashikha's sons, who were stationed on the east ond west of 
Hariyupia (2.V., vi., 27, 5). 

Another battle was fought between Chayamana’s son Kavi and the great Aryan invader 


Sudas (7.1 ., vii., 18, 8), near the river Parugni (Ravi). In this battle Indra was on the side 
of Sudas, and killed Kavi. 

From this | infer that Chayamana’s sons Abbyavarti and Kavi were kings of Hari- 
yupia one after the other, and fought the two battles against the invaders, Tho city of 
Hariyupia was perhaps on the aide of the river Parugni (Ravi). This Hariyupia is probably 
the modern Harappa, which is on the eastern side of the Ravi, Perhaps, too, in the batile 
with Kavi, Indra demolished the city of Hariyupia or modern Harappa, and made hew city 
for Sudas (8. . vii. 20, 2) elaewhers, | 

This Sudas was & contemporary of the king Trasadasyu, son of king Purukutea (2.7. vii. 
I), 3), and Yadu and ‘Turvasu (HF. vil 19, 6: ig. 30, 17). King Trasadasyu relaned in the 
fifth millennium #.0., as I infor from caleulation, In his time there was a seq on thé cast of 
Prayoga (Manu Sanhiid, 2 Ch,, 21-22) ; that sea is now fo the south of Diamond Harbour. 
[ presume, therefore, that, king Abhyavarti and his brother Kavi possibly reigned in Hurappa 
or Hariyupia in tho Afth millennigm BO, , | 


Abhyavarti was an emperor (2.V. vi, 27, 8). Bharadvaja Rishi received from him oowa 
and other things aa offerings, I ean, therefore, éafely infor that Bharadvaja Rishi was his 
priest and Abhvavarti was an Arya of the Prithn dynasty (RF. +i. 27, 8); #0 we see that in 
the fifth Millonnium w.c. Hariyupia or Harappa was the capital of an Arya emperor, and 
Sudlas fought tore with the Aryna (#.V. vii. 83,1), | 


fot cat safely suggest that the city of Hariyapia or Harappa waaa seat of the Arvan 
civilisation in the fifth millennium KC., al not of « non-Aryan, , 
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By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L-T- 
(Continued from vol. LVIT, p. 31): 
VII. The Malabar Christian Copper Plates. 

The St. Thomas or Syrian Christians of Malabar, who form 4 very remarkable commu- 
nity with a history going back at the latest! to the time of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ¢, 635 4.0, 
have had at least four sets of copper-plates on which were recorded the religious, social and 
commercial privileges granted at different times to two of their leading men and a church by 
two ‘Emperors’ of Malabar and aking of Vénid now included in Travancore. They are :— 

I. The Thomas Cana plates? (Two plates ; both missing since A.D. 1544.) 
tl. The Quilon Tarisi Church plates, fassiol 1. (Three plates; last plate missing.) 
II. The Quilon Taris& Church plates, fascicle 2. (Four plates; first plate missing.) 
IV. The plate of Iravi Korttan. (Still extant.) 
An analysis of these documents is given below :— 
I. Tre THomas Cana Puates. 

Date.—a.p. $45, according to Malabar tradition’, 

Donor. —Chéraman Pervumil,* according to Maleber tradition; Cocurangen,* according 

to a Portuguese version in a M5. volume? in the British Mureum, dated 1604, 

Doner.—Thomas Cananeo,? a merchant prince- (Not the Apostle Thomas, nor 6 

bishop as some old writers have supposed.) 

Purport (1) Thomas js given the title of Cocurangon Cananco, which probably means 

the Chera Emperor's Merchont, (Cf. Trav Korttan’s title in his plate below, No. IV. 


SSS SS a | 3 

i Thoir own tradition ia that their chureh wos founded by St. Thomas the Apostle himself im the first 
eontury, But, unfortunately, no documentary evidence can be produced in support of such high antiquity. 
The St. Thomas legends, too, both Malabar and foreign, appear to beliethe hopo hitherto centred in them. 
See Joseph's ‘ St. Thomas in South India," Indian Antiquary, 1926, pp- 221-23. 

2 ‘These four muniments oré named hore after the daneea to whom they properly belong: Seta IT 
and [1] are usually known as the Sthinu Ravi plates and Set T¥ the Vira Raghava plate, from the names 
of the kings in whose reigna they were engraved. 

¢ Lthink the traditional date 345 a.p. ia perhaps correct. For in my satimate the plates of Thomas 
Canna weré in 144 a.p. more than a thousand years ald. Portuguoae records say that they wérd crum- 
ling when handed over to the Portuguese in that year- The Quilon Tarisd Charch plates, fascicles 1 and 2 
(Seta [1 wod ITI above), about 1100 yoors old. are now more or lesa in that condition. 50, taking the 
Thomas Cana plates to have been of the sameage in 1544, we get (1o44—l 100s) 444 4.0. ag roughly appro~ 
cimating the actual date of the plates. 

The plato of Iravi Korbttan (Set IV above), about Oi) years old looks brand new. And the Cochin 
Jewish platea (a set of two) about 5) years old are now ag good as new. 

# Chéraman Perumal and Cocurangon are very often wrongly taken as proper named. But they are 
nothing more than Malayilam common nouns meaning a Chém king. Coourangoa a Portuguese 
corruption of Ké Chérakén, meaning as it were His Majesty the Chéra Emperor. 

There ia a Chéraman Perumfl among the famona énivite suinta of South Indin, who ba provisionally 
assigned by some to the cighth-ninth contury A.D. Tt ia at present imposible to my whether hei or la 
not identical with the donor of the Thomas Cana plates. 

8 Tho catalogue markof the volume is Brit. Afus. Addl, MSS. 0853, Relagdo da Serra, de [604, 
Thomas Cann's plates are dealt with in pp. 425-526 of the volume. Certain indications in the passage 
introducing the Portuguese version m thia volume havo led me to suppose that the version in question 
wd based on an impression or a transcript of the original plates. But Dr. Barnett informa me in hia letter 
of 18th January 1026 that “ Asfar oal havé obaerved, the ALS, Add. 9853 contains no copy of the plates of 
Thomnes, either in wupression or traneeripe," It may be elaawhere, and yet to he discovered. The 
originn) plates, tov, have to be dissovered somewhere in Portugal. 

€ Sea the English transation of the Portuguese vorwon in the Piritiah Mise, given in Mackenzie's 
Christianity in Travancore, Trivardrum, 1901, pp. 60, 61. Also JASE., 1010, pp. 441-444. Another 
Portuguese verzion with some Jetaila ornitted is in Da Asia de Dingo Do Couto, Decada Duodocima, 
Parte Ultima, pp. 283-285 (Lisboa, MDCCLAX XVII). Mackonsie’s tranalation appear ulso in the 
Travencore State Manwel, vol. 11, 129. See also nd, Ani, vol. LVT. 1927, pp. 125-27. 
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and a jungle close by, which he converts into 


(2) He in HIVeN alao the city af Cranpais 
a town with a church and 62 honses. 





(3) He is granted the privilege of using sevén kinds of musical insts mente, & palanguu 
or an elephant as a vehicle, , ono 
(4) ° Dignity * is conferred upon him—probably the title of méppi/a’, won-in-law to the 


king. a os 
(6) Besides, he and his posterity, associates ind relations as well as the follc 
faith, é.e., all Malabar Christions, are granted five kinds of taxes. 
Place,—The document wua executed while the king was in Carnellar (= 
Hi. Qvimox Cuuncn Prates, Fascicee 1. 
Date.—Circa 880 a.n.8. The fifth year of Sthinu Ravi, as the document says. + 


Ore). 








Donor.—Ayyan,” king of Vénid. which was ronghly the southern portion of m 
Travancore. aE hn 
Donee.—The Turis (=Orthodox Christian) Church built at Quilon in Travancore by 
Sabrisd, a merchant!®, who re-foundedt! the city of Quilon in 825 avn. - 
Purport—(1) Four women of the llava!® caste together with their eight children and 
one family of the washerman caste are given to the church for menial service. i: 
(2) These low caste people aro exempted from paying certain specified rates and taxes. 
(#) The church is made the custodian of the steelyard and weights andthe ‘ happdin "14 
all of which previously belonged to the king of Vénid. F 

(4) The Tavas and the people of the washerman caste given to the church are allowed — 
fo go into the Quilon fort and the Christian streets in spite of their being members of 
two polluting castes. oo. 

(5) The right of trying the casea of these people is reserved for the Quilon Church. 

(4) All these have been granted at the instance of Sabridé, 

Place.— Quilon in Travancore. 


IM. Qviton Counc Prares, Fascicne 2. 

Date—¢. 880 a.p. : later than the previous set of plates (Set IT). 
Donor—Aryan, king of Vénid. (See Set IL) 
Donees.—{a) The Quilon Church (of Set IT). 
(0) The Quilon Jews ( probably their authorized loaders}. 
* Seo the next topic in this ‘ Miscallany,’ 7 
® This date is arrived at on the proballe BSFOt pt ioo—eupport ed by lingo iat ies and paleo aphi 
evidence ns well os Malar Christian tradition—that the Sihiyu Ravi in whose reign the decument waa 
executed, is tho same as another Sthigu Ravia contemporary of the Chéla hing, Aditya T, the utmost extent 
Of whose reign could be anly thirty yours from a.p, 877-007. (Smith : Early History of India, 1914, p. 463.) 

® A full account of all the four documents mentioned here aswell as of the well-known Cochin 
Jewish plates ia given in my Malayalam book The Malabar Christian Copper Plates, Trivandrum, 1025, 

10 Many writers have mittnken this merchant for the bishop Mur Sapor, whom he brought in his 
Te aehete a pe jong with another bishop, Mur Prodh, in 886 a.04:or 6 litilelater, ‘Theed prelates who duns 
8 Molabar, have been regarded as mints by the St. 'Thoinne Christians. But at the Synod of Diamper, 15a, 
they were branded as Nestorian heretics by the Portuguese, 

"Tho Quilon or Malabar Era is counted from this event. In the Quilon Church plates, inle 2, 
Babrfad ia referred to as the Pareon “who founded this clity ' of Quilon. 

12 Tiavos mean people from Ceylon. "These Coylonese immigrants io Malubar are known as ‘Ti ca 
ith British Muaiobar, and Chibletou Or Chivane (servants) Aung the Malabar Christiana The Chékinw 
were in” silitary servieo” under the Malabar Christinns, as some Portuguese writers say. Burbosn, 1510, 
fives « deaseription of thia caste winder the mame Ceivil-tivar, i. é.. Chovan-Tiyar. 

12 Marignolli, 1946 an, saya that the Quilon Christians were in hia days “ the masters of the public 
weighing office.” (Cathay and the Way Thither, TIT, 216.) By Afonso Dp" Alboquerquo’s time (a.p. [5¢ a 
they had hose the priviloge of * keeping the seal are tha Glandard weight of the city on of Quilon, (Com 
menlaries of Alboquerave, Second Voyage of Indie, trans, hy Birch, I, p. 15.) 

“appin may perhaps be (he seal mentioned above See Eng. chop trom Hind, chAap, Atamp. 
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(c) The Manigramam, i.e., the authorized leaders of the indigenous Christians of Quilon 
who had been there when Sabrisé came, some time before his re-founding of the city 
‘in 825 A.D. 
Purport—(a) Grants to the Church. 
(1) One family of carpenters, four of Vellalas (=the agricultural caste of Sudras), and 
two of another caste. (The plate is damaged at this place.) 
(2) Extensive lands within specified boundaries. 
(3) The right of trying the cases of the people living in the above area. 
(4) Protection of the Church and lands by the Vén‘d militia called the six-hundred,!* 
and the Jewish and the Manigramam leaders. 
(5) Fee for weighing with the steelyard and weights of Set IJ. 
(b) Remuneration to the Jewish leaders 16_(See (c) below). 
(1) Remission of certain dues, as well as collection of certain others (specified). 
(2) The privilege of assessing customs duty on dutiable goods. 
(3) The right of co-operating with Government officials in fixing the prices of goods and 
in all other business of the king (presumably commercial). 
(4) Seventy-two other privileges (mostly social). Only the privilege of bringing, on 
an elephant, water for ceremonial purification is specified. The rest are indicated by 
an et cetera. All the seventy-two must have been already enumerated in a previous 
document, and therefore well-known at that time. 
(5) The privilege of keeping in custody the daily collection of customs duty. 
(6) The right of withholding the above money and the weighing fee already referred 
to [(a), 5), until wrongs done to them are redressed. 
(7) The right of trying their own cases. 
(8) The privilege of occupying the town of Quilon as tenants. 
(c) Remuneration to the Manigrimam leaders16— 
The sameas that to the Jewish leaders [(5) (1) to (8)). 
Place.—Quilon, as in the case of the previous set. 

IV. Imavi Kortran’s Puare. 
Date.—1320 a.p.,!7 according to Kielhorn. 


- 


14 This body of men is allowed no remuneration in the document forthe protection they are expressly 
asked to afford to the new church and the lands, while the Jews and Christians are liberally rewarded. 
This is perhaps because protection forms part of their duty as soldiers. 

15 Many writers have mistaken the provisions of this document and confused the grants to the church 
with the remuneration to the protectors—the Jewish and indigenous Christian leaders. 

16 A lithie inscription in the present Jacobite church in Quilon says that in 1637 a.p., the portion of 
this document from ‘ purificatory water on an elephant’ up to the end of it was caused to be transcribed, 
This was done perhaps by the then ancestors of the present Manigrimam people of Quilon. They are now 
Hindus, a low class of Sddras, not Christians as before. When the secession took place is not known. 

17 Mr. K. N. Daniel, in the Ind. Ant. for 1924, pp. 185-196, 219-229, 244-251, has endeavoured to 
establish that this plate is of 230 a.p. since according to him the Cochin Jewish plate record of Bhaskara 
Ravi is of thesixth century. But hisarguments for this dateare not convincing for the following reasons. 

(1) He takes the astronomical details given in the Jewish plate record, the Tirunelli plate and the 
Perunna lithic record of Bhaskara Ravi to be positively correct. Astronomical details in inscriptions should 
be taken only as provisionally correct until and unless corroborated by collateral evidence of a decisive 
nature. 

(2) Another unwarranted assumption of his is that Bhaskara Ravi lived between the end of the first 
century and the beginning of the fifteenth, 3 

(3) He says that “ from the style, language and palwography it is evident that the inscriptions of all 
the Parkara Iravi Varmars” (i.¢., Bhaskara Ravis) “must fall within a period of 100 years.” But he has 
not analysed the style, language and paleography of the records and tried to lend support to his assumption 

(4) Infact he seems to be 50 sure ofthe astronomical data and of his calculations that with perfect 
nonchalance he throws overboard all considerations of language, paleography and other factors, all of which 
too—and not astronomical data alone—have to be taken into consideration. 
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Donor.—Vira Raghava Chakravartti!. : 

Donee.—Iravi Korttan!® of Cranganore®®, ‘‘ Lord of the City,” with the grandiose title 

“ The Chéra King’s Great Merchant Supreme in the Whole World.” 

Purport. —(1) Travi Korttan is given the office of Manigrimam, very probably the 
headship of the Cranganore merchants. 

(2) Several social privileges also are allowed. (See the privileges mentioned in the 

previous sets of plates, Nos. I to ITI.) 

(3) He is given the monopoly of the overland and sea-borne trade. 

(4) All other merchants and the five artisan classes (carpenter, blacksmith, etc.) are 

made subservient to him. | 

(5) He is allowed brokerage on all sorts of goods and also customs duty or toll. 

(6) His children and grand-children and their descendants can enjoy these asa _heredi- 

table possession. . 

Place.—Cranganore. 

| VIII. On the Term Moplah. 

The term Moplah has been made very familiar to the whole world through newspaper 
reports on the Moplah riots of 1924-25 in British Malabar. Mappila, of which Moplah is 
an English variant, is a title applied to the Jews, Syrian Christians and Muhammadans of 
Malabar, Barbosa?! makes mention of it, and the tradition of the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar is that the title MAppilla was conferred on their ancestors by Chéraman PerumAl. 
“With these privileges joined to those which Xarao Perumal had granted them, the 
Christians of Malavar became much more accredited, being held in such account that the 
name by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms beyond the mountain of the 
Pande is sons of kings.”"—Translation by Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J., from Jornada, folio 4v, Raulin 
translates it differently. ‘‘ Vox etiam Mapula idem est in lingua Malabarica ae honestus, aut 
gravis, says he??. Someoldepitaphs in the Syrian Christian churches have MAppila added 
to the names of males. E.g., Punnfisu MAppila,2% Ayppu MAppila23, Avira Mappila?4, ete. 
It is also even now applied to the Syrian Christians, not among themselves, but by high 
caste Hindus*®. 

All sorts of meanings*® have been given to the word MAppila as a title, but none of them 
commend themselves to me. In my opinion its fundamental sense is son-in-law.’ The 


(5) He affirms “that if we examine these dates ” (i.¢., a.p. 526 and 57] 
“for five thousand years we shall not find other dates which fulfil all 
means that if we examine a period of 5000 years just 
two dates there which fulfil all these requirements, 
vinced other astronomers also, 

(6) In his recon¢iliation table he takes some 
others as regnal. This is irregular. Years of 
birth. 

16 This was not an emperor of all Malabar like Bhaskara Ravi. 
was assumed also by the Vijayanagar kings of that time. 

'# The name Iravi Kottan occurs in a lengthy lithic inscription of the eighth-tenth century, recently 
discovered by me in the Roman Catholic Church at Talékkad. (Ses Mal. Miscellany, V and VI) ri 

20 It will be remembered that the city of Cranganore was, centuries before this given to Thomas 
Cananeo. (See Set I above). ‘ “¥e 

“1 The Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, (1510), Pp. 156. Mipalap 
which is Mappilla. 

22 Raulin’s Historia Synodi Diamperitane, 1745, p. 3, subnota }. 

as Trav. Arch, Series, vol. IV, pp- 168, 169. The readings there are not quite correct. 

24 Trav. Arch. Series, vol, I, p. 301. The reading should be Avira MAppela, not Apira Minavél 

25 The low caste Hindus apply the titles Mappilachchan (respected Mippila), Malor (great man) Na ar 
(ndyandr, literally leader), Tampuray (master), ete., to the Syrian Christians, — pie 

46 See Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Moplah. 


which he has arrived at) 
. thesa requirements.” He actually 
prior to 100 A.p. (his terminus a quo) we shall not find 
He ought to have made actual caleulations and con- 


, Years 4S representing the age of Bhiskara Ravi and some 
kings mentioned in old resords are never counted from their 


The title ‘ Chakravartti’ (= emperor) 


is plural of MAppila, the old form of 


= 









leaders of the foreign Christians, like Thomas Cana, were considered “ gons-in-iaw," while 
indigenous Sidras were Pilla’-s, that is, “ eons." 


the 








This interpretation of the word and title seems most natural when we consider the old 
South Indian custom of kings using terms of family relationship in granting titles of dignity. 


For instance, Pilja (Tamil Pillai) means ‘* son 


". Rajput and Reuthar mean “ king’s son" ; 


Unni, o Malabar caste title, means “ little son’; Miuttate. another such title, signifies 
“ an elder" ; [Jayate is “ younger one " | Tampi, “ younger brother ; Tanakachchi, younger 


51s t " te 


All these are titles of castes, except the last two, 


which are applied to the 


sona and daughters of the Travancore Maharajas. These children, it haa to be observed, 
are not members of the royal family, nor heirs to the throne ; that privilege being reserved 
for the Mahardja's sisters’ children. It m in conformity with this practice thatthe term 
Mappila‘’, “ son-in-law,’’ was converted into a title of distinction, 

The Jews of Malabar also have the title MAppila. Individual Jews in Cochin and 


Pariir (in ‘Trevancore) are addressed by other castes and religionists thus : 


Désipla (carrup- 


tion of Joseph MAppila), Avapon MAppila (Aaron), Bliyavu Mappila (Elijah), Moen MAppila 


(Moses), ete. 


The Mohammadans of British Malabar, too, have the title Mappila. 
kings of the Ali Raja dynasty of Cannanore was known as Alivappan Mippila (12 
Such names as Avvakkara Mappila (Abubckker), Mammatu Mippija (Muhamme 


are very common. 
Only individuals of these three communit 


in the Tamil country. 


Thus one of the ancient 





ies —Syrian Christians, Jews and Muhammadans 
—of Malabar have this title, which, as wsual, has become a class name also. 7 
them apart they are as a class known reapectively as Nuspani 

and Jépaka MAppila. But the title does not seem to have been 


To distinguiz#h 
Mippila, ¥Yida MAppile 
applied to any people 
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Lixuvmne Sunvey or Ivo, by Sin G. A. Gures- 
gos, K.C1I.E, Vol. I, pt. 1, Introductory, 
131x10; pp: xviii+ 617, with LL maps, Calcutta, 
1927. 


The great Linguistin Survey of India, of which | 


this, though numbered I, pt. 1, may be regarded as 
tbe final volume, deale with no less than 179 different 
languages and G44 dinlocta, of in all 723 forms of 
speech, spoken over the northern and central portion 
of the Indian continent, from Balichistin 
to Asam and from the Pimirs to the borders of 
Mysore, the provinces of Madras and Burma and the 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore having been ox- 
elnded fram the purview thereof. This momentous 
work, which has already earned for Sir Georgy 
Grormon a world-wite reputation and a permanent 


niche im the temple of fame, owes ita inception to a | 


resclition proposed by the distinguished palweogra- 
phist, G. Babler, and seconded by another eminent 
Oviental oeholar, A. F. Weber, ot the Gricntal 
Congress held at Vienna in 1886. Tt waa not, how: 
evor, till 1994 that any practical steps were taken to 
give effect to the recommendation of the Congress, 
Lt woe decided that the survey should be primarily 
a collection of epecimens, conmating of (1). standard 
porsage to be tranglated into every known dialect 


and sub-dialect, (2) o locally selected passage 
taken down from the mouth of the speaker in the 
dialect, and (3) a list of selected word and sentences 
The task of collecting these specimens, andl i 
editing and collating them, was entrusted to Sir O. 
Grierson, a member of the Indian Civil Service, whe 
had already earned so high o reputation for hia lin- 
quistic researches, more especially tn. the Bihari 
dialects, that he was familiarly known among his 
brother officers a& “The Pandit". Tho work 
commenced in earnest in 1595, and singe he left Tnclta 
+) 1999 Sir George has devoted his great abilities 
and wido scholarship with anflagging zeal to the 
eompletion of the task, the results of which already 
fill eighteen massive quarto volumes. Unille some 
scholars, Sir George has never been prone to necreto 
information till he could publish it. His stores ot 
knowlelge- have at all stages bern ot the disposes 
of othera. ‘To any inquirer who sought bre opine 
or help, it was at oneo stated withoul naiarve or 
generoualy given, and with a promptitude that 
explains in great meavure how ho has been able to 
deal so efficiently with tho enormous correspondence 
involved in the compilation of thia Survey. 
Excluding the languages of the Karen and: Man 
Families, which are only sepeken in Buriva, 
and the affiliation of which is still doubtful, the 


ST Tt ia difficult to got wt the root meauing of Mappillai, It may be from Mir pillai (=Mara pitta 


auother mon. 
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viz., the Indo-European, Dravidian, Austric and 
“‘Tibeto-Chinese, spoken respectively by some 232, 
53, 3 and 2 millions of persons, besides the un- 


classed Gipsy dialects, Burushaski and Andam. — 


anese. From the Families we descend in accord- 
ance with careful scientific classification through 


Sub-Families, Branches, Groups and Sub-Groups to | 


the languages and dialects in actual use. In the 
volumes already published we have seen how the 
original conception of the survey was enlarged as 
the work progressed. Upon the foundation of the 
Specimens referred to above has been built a vast 
linguistic fabric, strengthened, if not cemented, by 
historical and ethnological testimony. We have 
descriptive accounts of each language and dialect 
and of the peoples who speak them, and in respect 


of most of the forms of speech a more or less com. | 


plete grammatical account, with a bibliography for 
the benefit of research workers. And last, but not 
least, we have suitable maps indicating, as far as 
this can be indicated in such manner, the areas over 
which the various languages are spoken at the 
present day. 

In the volume now before us Sir George Grierson 
presents a general 
the results of the survey a8 ‘a whole, 
prefaced by an interesting Introduction, in which he 
gives a historical review of previous inquiries into 
the languages of India, from the time of Albirdni 
down to that of Pater W. Schmidt, credit being duly 
apportioned to the initiative and labours of mis- 
sionaries and other scholars, and just praise allotted 
to the splendid work of B. H. Hodgson and Major 
KR. Leech. In spite of the individual research of 
so many devoted scholars, most readers will be 
astonished to learn that up to the year 1878 nobody 
had made even a catalogue of all the languages 
spoken in India, and that rough estimates of their 
number varied between 50 and 60 and 250! The 
difficulties attending the earlier stages of the survey 
are described with many humourous details ; and 
then we have exhibited in Chapters Il to XVI the 
vast panorama of languages, classified, correlated 
and annotated with a wealth of scholarly and ins- 
tructive description. Here we have the pith of the 
whole results of the Survey set forth in & systematic 
and masterly manner, yet in a most readable form, 
each chapter being replete with matter of interest, 
The skill with which the huge web of languages 
has been woven together and then Spread out to 
view compels our admiration, 

One of the most striking 
that followed from Schmidt's now famous researches 
into the affinities of the Mon, Khmer and Khasi 
languages was that of the existence, at 
ancient time, of a great family of 
called the Austric Family, traces of which are stil] 
found from Kanfwar in the Panjab across the north 
of India and through Further India across the Pacific 
Ocean to Easter Island off the coast of South 
America and southwards to New Zealand. 
Languages of this family extended, in fact, over an 


yet comprehensive summary of | 
This is 


linguistic discoveries — 


some very | 
languages, now 
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Survey deals with four great Families of languages, | 
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| He points out that it is really 


| Balichistan, 
| Dravidian, but who have no physical characteris. 


[ Jascasy, 1929 


of tongues. Among the branches of languages 
appertaining to this family is that now known 
as the Mund& branch of languages, originally 
supposed to belong to the Dravidian Family, and 
first recognized as distinct therefrom by Max Muller 
in 1854. The present survey has revealed that 
languages of this branch must at some time have 
been spoken over a much wider area than at present ; 
Munda influences are traceable in neighbouring 
tongues, and there is a line of peculiar forms of 
speech in the Himilayan and sub-Himilayan 
tracts, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, 
showing evident traces of a previously existing 
language of the Munda type, which has been over- 
laid by the Tibeto-Burman of later immigrants. 
This is but one of the many instances in which the 
Survey furnishes indications of ethnic movements 
that may lead to far-reaching conclusions as to 
the migrations of peoples in prehistoric times, 
Such conclusions, however, must only be drawn 
with reserve, as many examples have been cited 
to show the danger of basing ethnological the. 
ories on linguistic facts. One of the best known. 
cases of this perhaps is that of the Brahiis of 
who speak a language in essence 


tics to entitle them to be classed ethnologically with 
the speakers of Dravidian tongues in southern India, 
and the existence of whom has led to diametrically 
opposed theories of migration, Here, as elsewhere, 
Sir George maintains a characteristically judicial 
attitude. One of his most conspicuous qualifications 
for his task is the candour and fairness with which 
he states rival views : he has throughout set himaelf, 
and observed, the rule that the results of his work 
were “not to be bundles of theories, but collections 
of facts’: to dogmatizing he never descends, 


The chapters that claim the closest attention of 
students of northern India are those (VIII te XV) 
that treat of the Indo-Aryan languages, as Sir 
George has made the study of these peculiarly his 
own. Reference is made to the various theories 
propounded from time to time as to the so-called 
‘ original home ” of the people speaking a language 
from which the Indo-European tongues (both ceniam 
and satem) are descended: and in this connexion 
Sir George enters a protest against the inexact 
use of the term ‘ Aryan’, so frequently applied, in 
an extended sense, as equivalent to ‘ Indo-European.’ 
the name of one of the 
tribes of satem-speakers, as used by these people 
themselves; in this latter sense- only has it been 
employed in the Survey. Whatever may have 
heen the so-called ‘original home’ of the ancestors 
of these people—and as to thie he keeps an open 
mind—he lays emphasis upon the importance of the 
generally admitted fact that an Aryan people, 
called the Mandas, were in possession of northern 
and north-western Persia about 2500 B.c., who 
had gods whose names we meet subsequently in 
India, and who spoke a satem lancuage closely 


fluenced doubtless by this evidence, he considers 
that the Aryans first enterod Persia, whence thoy 


sent off-shocte into India and into the Hinddil- 


kush. ‘The speech of those who went into Indio 
became the parent of the Indo Aryan languages, 
and owing to its Isolated position there, was more 
conservative and developed mora slowly than 
the parent language eft behind in Persia. 
The Dardic langunges ho would regard as descen- 
danta af the apeooh of other waves of emigrants, who 
broke off from the Erininan stock some time later, 
antl wandered in the direction of the HindGkush 
and thence descended into the Dard country. 
Later waves of this Jast omigration, when tho 
characteristics of the Eranian languages had nearly 
fully developed, settled in the Hindikush tbvelf, 
and their apecch ultimately became the Eriniwn 
Ghalchah languages. These are highly important 
conclusions; and the only question seoms to be 
whether the presence of the Dardio languages, with 
heir proto-Erinian affinities, and the Ghalchah 
tongues, with their later Eriinian churacteristios, 
cannot be accounted for by migrations through 
channels other than that suggested. If the move. 


ment were from Persia oastwards and north-east. | 


wards towards the head-waters of the Oxus, it would 
be interesting to know what traces, if any, had been 
left in the tenguea of tribes now living in the ares 
to the west and north-west of the Hindikush. 
When we have succeeded in deciphering the script 
en the ancient seals found at sites in the Indua 
basin, and in correlating the language represented 
thereby, freah light will be shed on the linguistio 
history of northern Indin. With the development 
of the Indo-Aryan languages within India we are 
on surer ground. Thia important seabject 
snecinetly dealt with in Chapter XI, in which Sir 
George traces the descent of the current Indo- 
Aryan vernoculars from the vernacular cinlecta of 
the period of tho Vedic Hymns, or *‘ Primary 
Prakrita." After what may have been o Jong interval 
we come to what have been enlled the ‘Secondary 
Prakrite”’ the earliest record of which we get in 
the Adoka inseriptions, commonly callod Pili. At 
this stage we find two main divisions, Woatern and 
Eastern, and between theese two what ia known as 


Ardhamdgadhi, partaking of the nature of both. 


a 
jl 


It ie the later, or pont-PAli period of this stage that ia | 


eenorally referred to of the age of the Prakrita. 
Then we have the Jocal, ‘corrupt’ variations 
of Prakrit known as the Apabiramdas, which 
have had such influence on the modern vernscnlars ; 
and, finally, the ‘Tertiory Prakrit' stage, or that 
of the modern Indo-Aryan vornaculars, » stage that 
wes probably reached by abont 16K) a.o, Con- 
currently with this development, we have what is 
Enown @4 Classoal Sanalkrit, itaelf! derived from one 
of the Primary Prakrit dialects, bat fixed in’ its 
tadating form by the labours of grammarians, that 


may be sald to have culminated in the work of the | 


famous Panini (cirea 4th contury Tc.). The 
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influences of this classdea} (written) language, of 
Arabic, and even of Furopean languages upon the 


current verrculars ard also -briotly surveyed. In 


Chapters MUUI—XV the languages of the Outer, 
| Mediate and Inner Sub-Branches oro reviewed in 


vorme detail, Lt will be remarked that, in connexion 
with ther chstribution, Sir George specifically dis- 
‘laims any sharé in the theory (with which hie name 
liad been sséociated) put forward by Hoernle of two 
Indo-Aryan invasions, adding that he has “ always 
been of opinion that it is not neceaaary to postulate 
two distinet invasions", 

In hia concluding remarks (Chapter XVII) Sir 
George gives us a retrospect of the work as a whole 
—the summing up of a cultured and mature mind, 
that rises at times to a high pitch of eloquence. He 
regrets the incompletences of the Survey, in that it 
does not cover the whole of India and Purma, for 
reasons for which he personally waz not responsible, 
rejatoing that a scparate Linguistio Survey of Burma 
has since bean undertaken ; he lamenta the absonce, 
viso unavoidable, of reference to the important 
subject of phonetics ; he draws attention tothe value 
of gramophone records for purposes of both instruc. 
tion and study: and he expresses hia own confidence 
in the general accuracy of the results of the Survey. 
Finally he records, with characteristic warmth, hia 
thanks to all his co-adjutora, He gives = graphic 
picture of the extraordinary variety of languages, 
sone never yet reduced to writing, represanted by 
the modern vernaculars of Inilis, from the points 
uf view of vocabulary, grammatical system, power 
of expressing ideas, ote.—a vast complex of contrasts. 
“ And ower all there broods the glamour of sastern 
mystery, Throwgh all we heer the inartioulate 
murmur of past agea,—of ages when the Aryans 
wandered with their flocks acrom the rivera 
of Alaanpotamin ; when the Inde-Chinesp had not. yet 
issued from thelr home on the Vangtas-kiang | 
whon some prehistoric Indimn Teucor dared to load 
his companions seroes the Bengal Roy to-Indonesia ; 
and perhaps when there oxisted the Lemurian 
continent where now sweep the restiess waves of the 
Indian Ocean.” Special attention should be drawn 
to Sir Goorge's woghty plea for accurate study of 
the vernaculara, without which “the trae modern 
India will never he known to us." “ Hitherto ™ 
he writes, “scholars have busied themselves with the 
tongues and thoughtw of ancient India, and have 
too often presented them. aa illustrating the India of 
modern times”. How truce! And what roatraint 
in expression ! | 

The volume contains an important Supplement 
(op. 201—388) consisting of additional accounts of 
languages dealt with in volumes previously printed, 
prepared from material that haa subsequently be- 
come uvéilable, among which should be moentigned 
specially the valuable account of Tirhhi, compiled 
through the agenoy, and with the persono 
co-operation of that indefatigable and cdistinguished 
scholar Sir Aurel Stein, and the detailed survey 





of Gilgiti Shina rendered possible by the | THe Emrire OF THE Grear Moco, smnelotton 
study of that language made by Colonel D. L. R- of DE Laer’s De Impeio Macxr Mo wes 
Lorimer, These two sections form notable additions . | 





Records (a branch of linguistic study which Sir _ Prof. J. S. Hoyland deserves the thanks of all 
George has been chiefly instrumental in developing), students of Indian History for Placing a translation 
an Index of Language-Names, and eleven most of de Laet’s well known work in their hands, for 


| t ag: the original Latin edition has become rare and 
ap tay tan a Tagan ee Apet 5 at all at the disposal Sabato ae 
ero warm ry 1 ion is moreover the more welcome 
Sr ted upon the completion of this ‘ruly great for di aniioeadicek of Prof. 8. N. Banerjee. The 
work, with which he has been continuously occupied work is pre eminently = compilation, but so far 
for just over thirty years—s work that is, Moreover, ea =I ie | 
} ae ides ied out, | £fOm being negligible for that reason, it actually 
umiqve, as no suc Survey yet been carri 2 . al 6 t] | - » de Lact’, 
in respect of any other country in the world : and no capes des Kites a: aah aoe Sig 
commendation can be too high for the manner Asn Director aa ade Dutch East Indi Company 
| he was naturally interested in Indian listory, 
and was besides an indefatigable writer. As g 
writer he was learned, laborious and careful to 
- bring the information he acquired with great 
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to render him pre-eminently fitted for the work : 
wide linguistic attainments ; intimate acquaintance 
with the country concerned, its people and their 
character, acquired by elose and eympathetic touch 


assiduity up to date in his time. Hé‘thus pro- 
duced a book which has been highly valued by 
all subsequent st udents, 


| Prof. Hoyland has performed his task With 
skill and knowledge, and has been ably backed by 
Prof. Bannerjee jn the matter of annotatic vd 
These have not been by any means a light matter 
to accomplish, for de Laet is not at all easy in his 
renderings of Oriental names and words, Ags 


had the pleasure of assisting him ; g mind trained to 
asgess impartially the value of evidence ;a sense 
of humour, that acts so Often as a lubricant to the 
brain ; and, not the least valuable, a deep and genuine | 


him throughout his long labour. 
Sir George's eminent Services have since been 
rewarded by the signal honour of the conferment 


©n possessing the invaluable de Laet in a form that 
of the Order of Merit. 


will materially help them in their studies, 
| R. C. Terre, 





to the mountain, which is equally Possible: the 
1 venture on a small epicycle of Speculations onthe | oe and solitary tree enclosed in & square 
s0-called caitya-symbo] found on Many Indian coins pe 18 & common device on coins, On either view 
fous the eneisccs pikes the tree miay be compared to the Iranian White 
‘AS is now generally admitted, this symbol re- | and gives immortality, a 
presents not a caitya but a mountain. At its . 
basis is normally a waved Pattern which ig most | The bird I take to be Garu 
naturally to be interpreted ag Signifying a river or | ¢ 
lake. That at once “Hegests the Mountain of Heaven Suparnddhydya 
—the Moun: Méru of classical] literature—and the 
divine Lake at its base. The mountain ig associated 


xl, 5, p, 263 in Charpentier’s 
edition), On Other Punch-marked coins we find 
: & huge bird on & tree, which reminds us of Carnda 
on COIns With other symbols—sun, Moon, @ tree, and On the tree Rauhina, 4 well-known mythic trait 

on punch-marked coins also a bird and & beast, possi. | on ‘which see Charpentier, Die Suparnasage, pp, 
bly an antelope. The sun and moon are obvious, 176, 368. The Rauhina may be the « Sesion 
The tree, however, demands explanation, Some. Tree" of the Iranian Yasht, xij § 17, which m | 
fumes it stands on the ground at the side of the Possibly be the same as the Gaokorona. (Reprint 
mountain, sometimes upon the mountain, and some. | from Yama Gandharva, & Glaucus _in BSOS 

times itis absent, Either then it originally formed an | yol, IV, p. 714 note, ) - 


L. D, Barner, 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVI VARMAN. 
(A Rejoinder.) 
By T.°K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

In The Indian Antiquary for August 1927 (vol. LVI, pp. 141-143), there appears an article™ 
under the above heading by Mr. K. G. Sankar. The very same article was published by 
Mr. Sankar in the issue of The Western Star, Trivandrum, dated November 19, 1926, and my 
rejoinder appeared in the same paper on November 20, and Mr. K. N. Daniel’s on December 
14, 15.16 and 17 of the same year. In these rejoinders we pointed out several mistakes in 
Mr. Sankar’s article. But, for some unknown reason, he has re-published it in The Indian 
Antiquary, with all those mistakes, with the exception of the word ‘plates’ in “ his reading is 
not supported by the plates” (paragraph 4 of his article), which he has corrected into ‘plate * 
(singular) as I suggested. This, however, is the most insignificant of his mistakes, 

Instead of reproducing here my original rejoinder in toto, I shall give below extracts from it, 

which will serve to point out some of the other mistakes that he ought to have corrected. 

1. “Mr. Sankar says: ‘Mr. T. K. Joseph . . . . told me that he was able to read 
the word pandu (i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival insti- 
tuted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai.’| 

“Tt is true that (on Saturday, 26th December 1925) Mr. K. G. Sesha Tyer, Mr. Sankar, 
and myself were having a talk together in the morning, on the date of Bhiskara Rayi and 
some other topics, But I never said in the course of our conversation that I could read 
pandu in connection with the festival. What I said was that the lithic inscription speaks 
of pantu kotukkum arichi, i.e., rice that used to be given formerly or in olden times, and that 
therefore Vallavan Kédai must have lived pandu or prior to Bhdskara Ravi, in whose reign 
the inscription was engraved. Vallavan Kédai was reigning in 973 a.p., and Bhaskara 
Ravi in 1047-1105 according to me, or in 1073-1131 according to Mr. Sankar. So pandu is 
quite relevent and significant there ” 

2. “ Again, Mr. Sankar says that my pectin of pandu is not supported by the ‘ plates’, 
i.e., the fascimile of the (lithic) inscription. But the word is there entire and intact. 
Anybody who knows Vatteluttu can easily verify my statement.” The facsimile appears 
opposite p. 189 of Travancore Archeological Series, vol. V, Trivandrum, 1929, 

3. ‘Mr. Sankar says that ‘it is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr, 
Joseph, for reasons which he has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and, pe Tirunelli 
plates could not be removed from each other by any long interval’ . . ; 

To this I replied : “‘ Hear my opponent, Mr. Daniel. * That all the Parkara Iravi in- 
scriptions’ (so says Mr. K. N. Daniel) ‘ belong to the same period’ is ‘a fact of which 
neither Mr. Joseph nor anybody on earth entertains any doubt.’ (See The Western Star of 
October 7, 1926). The Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates mentioned by Mr. Sankar 
are two of the Parkara Iravi (i.e., Bhaskara Ravi) inscriptions to which Mr. Daniel refers. 

It is evident therefore that Mr. Sankar’s statement about my being ‘the single exeep- 
tion’ is incorrect. In fact, as long ago as May 1925, I declared in my Malabar Christian 
Copper-Plates (in Malayalam), pp. 69, 70, that all Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions so far published 
were of the same period, 

I see no reason why Mr. Sankar should have, in such an authoritative journal as The 
Indian Antiquary, repeated his old mistakes, in spite of the fact that both Mr. Daniel and 
myself had pointed them out quite definitely. 

ak 
+ 

I shall next point out certain dates for Bhaskara Ravi Varman, given by the tradition of 
the Jews of Cochin, to whose leader Bhaskara Ravi granted the famous Cochin copper-plates: 

1. On 6thSeptember 1925, according to my diary, a Jew of Paravar, near Cochin, told me 
that the Jews came first to Calicut in Anno Mundi (the Hebrew year) 3830, and to Cochin a 
thousand years later, i.¢., about a.m. 4830. and received the Jewish copper-plate grant still 


! 
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extant. Now, we know that the starting point of Jewish chronology is October 7, 8.0. 3761 : 
Therefore a.m. 4830 corresponds to (4830 minus 3761=)a.p. 1069, which according to Jewish 
tradition turns out to be the approximate date of the Cochin plates, as well as of Bhiskara 
Ravi, whose name occurs in the Cochin plate inscription as the donor of the grant. 

2. According to another Jewish tradition recorded by a Jew in the Annual Supplement 
to the Malayalam newspaper Mitavddi for 1926, p. 20, column 2, Liza, an influential Cran- 
ganore Jew, who had been murdered by the Portuguese just before they took possession of 
Cranganore, belonged to the thirteenth generation of the family of Joseph Rabban, to whom 
Bhiskara Ravi granted the Cochin plates, 

We know the Jews are very particular about their genealogy. We know also that the 
Portuguese took Cranganore in a.p. 1505. And it is generally agreed that three generations 
comprise a century. (See Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 1895, s.v, Generation.1) | 

Now, thirteen generations or (‘7 X 100=) 433 years from Joseph Rabban, brings us to 1505, 
Joseph Rabban, and hence his contemporary Bhaskara Ravi, therefore, lived about (1505 
minus 433=) a.p. 1072. 

It may be objected that there is no reason why the two traditions referred to above 
should be correct in their statements. Certainly I admit that tradition may or may not be 
correct, and I grant for the present that the above traditions may not be correct. But it 


must be noted that these presumably incorrect traditions agree in assigning Bhaskara Ravi 


to about a.D. 1069—1072, or in round figures to about 4.p. 1070, 


* 
Let us now consider another Jewish date for Bhaskara Ravi. I got two MS. volumes 

of old Jewish songs in Malayalam, one on the 7th and the other on the 13th November 1926. 
They contained two corrupt texts of a song in three parts, describing Joseph Rabban’s 
riding on an elephant in procession to the Cranganore synagogue, taking the copper-plate 
grant with him. That song contains a chronogram. Here is a translation of the first verse, 
and of the portion containing the chronogram. 

Part I. 


Verse 1. 
In the presence of God, praise ! 
In the city of Kéta , where everything is available, 
Cheers and cymbals are in front. 
He’ has found favour with three kings.4 
Elephants and men and the king® come together. 
(Text corrupt.) 
While he comes, after receiving such favours, 
Let us to Joseph Rabban. (Nine verses more in Part IL.) 
Parr II. 
Verse 1. 
1. In world-famed Vaiichi®, from the exalted monarch,7 
2. He received favours such as the crown,® the daytime lamp,® anc walking cloth.1o 


1 “ GENERATION, a single succession in natural descent, the chil 
three generations are accounted to make a century.”—Chamb, En 


IS on ee tO 





cy¢., 1895, vol. V, p. 199, 


3 He, viz., J o6eph Rabban. 
* The three kings may be Bhaskara Ravi, his heir apparent, and another pri 


7 The exalted monarch is the Perumal, who was Overlord of all Malabar. 

5 Thomas Cana, the great leader of the Christians of Malabar, is said to have received g crow fro 
Chéramiin Perumél], i.e., the Chera king of Cranganore, in 4.p. 345. : Hee 

® Lamp lit by day on festive occasions. 


10 Cloth spread on the way for privileged persons to walk alone without touching the ground, 


dren of the same parents ; in years 


-a 
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VO ee — = _ = = —- _ ai = 
3. He filled the city with money gladly scattered under head and foot !!#— , 

4. He, the chief subject of the crowned king.'2 (3600 arivitaré, i.e.) Sprinkle 3600 rice 

grains ! re 






Verse 2. 
In the year arivitaré, from him according to everybody's desire, 
He got the copper-plate beautifully engraved. 
You shall have an elephant if you describe the coming of Sr? Anandan.13 © 
See the royal Sri Anandan come riding on the back of an elephant ;'4 
See the virtuous Sri Anandan come riding on horseback. 
Under a green umbrella, behold ! women received him and he entered the synagogue, 

(Nine more verses follow in Part II. One verse in Part II.) 

According to the song, arivitayé is the year in which the Cochin Jewish copper-plate was 
engraved (Verse 2, line 1). But the previous line has ‘ 3600 arivitaré.’ Sprinkling of rice grains, 
betel leaves and other things on auspicious occasions, is an old Malabar custom; but there 
is no limit to the number of rice grains to be so sprinkled. So we may infer that the com- 
poser of the song put in the number 3600 to indicate the date. 

The date, therefore, may be taken to be ‘ 3600 arivitaré.* And since the Jews of Malabar 
have been, and are, using the Hebrew year. month and date in all their documents and even 
in their ordinary letters, we have to suppose that the year indicated by ‘3600 arivitaré’ is 
the Hebrew year, known as Annus Mundi. About a.p. 1070 was the date we got from 
the two Jewish traditions already laid under contribution. .D. 1070 corresponds to a.m. 
4831. So if there is any truth at all in the traditions and the song, we have to get something 
like 4831 out of ‘ 3600 arivitaré,’ or about 1231 out of ‘ arivitayé’ alone. 

Two courses are open to us. We can give arivitayé either the Hebrew value or the Indian 
value of the katapayddi system. This is the value according to the Hebrew system :— 


Dot ym OP bo 


A = aléph = 1 
Ri = resh = 200 
Vi =—= var = 6 
Ta = tau = 400 
Ré = resh = 200 
Total “807— 


In the Hebrew system the values of the several letters are simply added together as in 
the Roman system (MDCLVI = 1000 + 500 + 100 + 50 +5-+ 1). 
_ ‘The value of the chronogram arivitaré according to the Indian system followed in Malabar 
also is 26420, obtained by substituting for the letters the corresponding numerals and reading 
the figures from right to left, or reversing them as usual in the Indian system. 

11 The poet means that the money scattered by Joseph RabbAn thickly covered the ground and 
even buried the crowd. 

12 The crowned king is Bhaskara Ravi. There were crowned kings and uncrowned kings in Malabar. 
According to the unpublished Sloane MS. (No. 2748A, British Museum, London, Portuguese text, dated 
1676 or after), ‘‘ the kings who wear the crowns are the following: the king of Cochim, the king of Thanor, 
the king of Charipalicura, the king of Parapulle, the king of Charaillon, the king Tilluchur Coille, the 
king of Coulla, the king of Ballango, . . . . the king of Cranganore. Only the king of Cochim may 
wear the royal crown in all the kingdoms of Mallivar as Emperor and Supreme Lord of them.”—(Folio 2v, 
Translation kindly supplied by the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S. J., of Darjeeling.) 

It is as the rightful heir and descendant of Bhaskara Ravi said to be the last PerumAél, or overlord, of 
Malabar that the king of Cochin can wear the royal crown as emperor or suprome lord. | 

18 Sri Anandan here is Joseph Rabban, to whom, according to Malabar Jewish tradition, Bhaskara 
Ravi gave the name Sri Anandan Joseph Rabban. Sri Anandan may be translated ‘he who is happy 
in prosperity ’. 

i4 Riding on an elephant was in olden days a special privilege of kings and great men. 
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But we want a number eloss to 1231, and both 807 and 26420 are far away from it, 
Slow, thore is. a way of dropping one of the digits of 26420 by taking only arivitar which 
has in Malayalam much the samo meaning ns arivitay!. And the number represented by 
ariviiar ia 6420), . 
A ri wi tar 7 - : 
¢ 2 4 ry ‘ =H20, when reversed. 
6320 too is nowhere near 1231. 

How then are wa to interpret the chronogram so aa to get something like 1231! Tt is 
indeed a great pity that we have no interpretation of it handed down to ns by old Jewiah 
writers. Neither docs any Jow of the present day know how to interpret it, 

I cut the Gardian knot by altering arinitap into yarividar. T do se for this reagon., The 


author of the song must have split the year number (which ‘he could very well express as a. 


whole) into 3000 and arivitar because he wanted to indicate the month and date also, And 
if we write ar-i-vi-fay antl read it in the Hebrew fashion we got darvi-iar, wherein we have tar 
standing for the Hebrew month Tyar, and fared standing for the date. Tt is the y of this Tyar 
that I put in, and alter arivitar into yarivitar, 

Now, yarivifar, which ia the reversed form of the Hebrew expression for the month and 
date, represents 1246. 


in ce wile ¢ 


a 6 
And 1245 is very near 1231, something close to which number we were in scarch of, 


So '3600 yarivitay " wtands for (3600 4+ 1245=) a.m. 4846, which corresponds to 4.p. LORS, 


As we already presumed, farvi indicates the day of the mouth Tyar, The Hebrew letters 
Tau, Resh and Van, of whieh tarvi is made up, stand respectively for 400, 200, and 6, the 
vowels not being usually written. Of these numbers, § alone can represent tho day of a 
month, which never hos 200 or 400 daya, 

' Thus, | suppose that the number and the chironogram of the Jewiah song give us for the 
Cochin plates of Bhiskara Ravi the 6th day of the month Tyar of the Hebrew year 4846, cor. 
responding to a.p, 1085, 

It may be pointed out here that by altering ariviiar into ydrivilarin line | of yeran 2 the sense 
is not affected at all, In the previous line, the last one of verse 1, arivitar nee not be Alina. 
= 


* & 

Now, one very remarkable fact about this date. «-p. 1085, for the Cochin Jewish plates 
is that we get the very same date if we take an. 1060, which Meagers, L. 1D. Swimikannn Pillai 
and K. N. Daniel got by careful nstronomical ealoulation, as the date of the Perunnal® 
inscription of Bhiskara Ravi. 

This Peronna inscription is of the (2412) L4th year of Bhaskara Ravi, whoan initin| 
~ regnal year must therefore have fallen in a.p. 1047. The Cochin Jewish plates, which were 
engraved in the (24+ 36) 38th year of Bhiskara Kavi, must therefore be of A.D. 1085. 

a 
* & 

Add to these pieces of evidence those of paleography and language, Th my Malabar 
Christian Copper-Plates, Trivandrum, 1925, p. 71. IT have shown that in point af language 
the Cochin Copper-plates and other inscriptions of Bhiskara Ravi are of the period a.n. 875 
to 1218, and added a footnote (No, 18) to the effect that the late Mr. I, D. SwAmikannn 
Pillai's date, cirea A.D. 1000, for Bhiskara Ravi may turn out to be corpeet. Palmography 
too points to circa a.m, 1000 for Bhaskara Ravi, | 

* 
» = 

To sum up the arguments so far, we have— 

(1) A Jewish tradition pointing to cirea 4.0, 1089 as a date for Bhiskara Ravi, 

(2) Another Jewish tradition leading us to circa 1072. 


+* Rerunna is village ta Central Travansog. 














- 





= 
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(3) A Jewish chronogram, which can be so interpreted so as to yield a.p. 10°” for a set 
of copper-plates of that king. j 

(4) A possible date (A.D. 1080) astronomically arrived at, which would lead us to the 
same A.D. 1085 for the above plates. 

(5) Linguistic and paleographic evidence. which points to a period including the 


above dates. E 





* * 
Of course, an opponent can legitimately object that the traditions may be wrong, the 
chronogram and its interpretation may be wrong, the astronomical data that led to a.p. 1060 
may be wrong, and my linguistic and paleographic estimate may be wrong. Very well. 
But all my wrong things, quite independently of one another, agree in pointing to about 

A.D. 1069—1085 as the date of Bhaskara Ravi. 
* That, indeed, is strange evidence, and at the same time strong evidence—evidence as 

strong as, if not stronger than, any already accredited historical assertion has to support it. 
- 
* 

On the other hand, Mr. Daniel’s date, 6th century A.p., for Bhaskara Ravi, has only asingle 
argument—the astronomical one—to supportit. Andif Mr. Daniel were to concede—as I have 
done in the case of the date a.p. 1060, and as everybody should do—that the astronomical data 
from which he derived his dates, may be wrong. his whole fabric would fall tothe ground. For 

_ his dates have nothing else to support them. He does not even attempt to show that the 
language and palwography of the Bhaskara Rayi inscriptions are of about the sixth century. 

Mr, Daniel speaks of ‘‘ very sure astronomical data for calculating the dates.” (Reprint 
of his article, p. 14.) Pace Mr. Daniel and Mr. Sankar, one cannot be so confident of astrono- 
mical data found in old records. Epigraphists know of a large number of inscriptions in 
which astronomical data are wrong in some particular or other. Hrrare est humanum. And 
authors of inscriptions, ephemerides and calendars are but human. 


ok 

I have already in the course of a long, unfinished controversy (which lasted for about a 

year) between Mr, Daniel and myself in a Travancore Malayalam paper, and in The Western 

Star of 27th July, 1926, pointed out the most serious defects in his argument. Some of 
them are enumerated below. 

(1) Instead of taking the astronomical data as provisionally correct, he regards them as 


| positively correct. | 
‘ (2) He confines himself to the period from a.p. 100 to 1400, and searches for dates there, 
, and there alone. We know there were Perumils (or overlords like Bhaskara Ravi) in Malabar 


even before a.p. 100. And he gives no reason why he confined himself to the period 
from 100 to 1400. How did Mr. Daniel divine that Bhiskara Ravi lived in 100 to 1400 a.p.? 
(3) He says, on p. 17 of the Reprint: * I need hardly say that if we examine these dates 
| for five thousand years we shall not find other dates which fulfil all these requirements.” Of 
4 course, we shall not, if we examine these dates (i.e., A.D. 526, 1060 ; 571, 666) for five thousand 
years. But I suppose Mr. Daniel actually means that if we examine a period of five thousand 
years just prior to A.D, 100, we shall not find two dates there which fulfil all these requirements. 
That is a very bold prophesy. So we can legitimately suggest to him to extend his calculations 
to the period of 5000 years declared by him ex cathedra to be sterile of suitable dates. In 
fact, after reading my criticism in The Western Star of 27th July 1926, Mr. Daniel did search 
; for dates in the above period of 5000 years. 

a (4) For reconciling the yarious Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions he takes some of the years 
: mentioned in them as denoting the king’s age. There is no warrant for this. For it is 
the regnal year that is invariably mentioned in ancient Malabar records, and not the king’s 
age. Can Mr. Daniel quote instances in which the age of a king is mentioned in Malabar 

inseriptions for the purpose of indicating the time of engraving them % 
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(9) hen, again, Mr. Daniel takes some years as expired and some as current, (Sce hia 
Reconciliation Table). We misy take all as current. When people speak of, say, the 13th 
year, they do not mean the 14th. 

Take for instance the 14th and 13th years of Bhiskara Ravi (Noa, 2 & 3 in the Table), 
in both of which Jupiter stood in Makaram. The following diagram will indivate the regnal 
years and their portions inoluded in the Jupiter-in-Makaram year. 

J.in Makaram | 
i (megnal year) 18th {14th (rognal year) 14th. 

We see from this that Jupiter could be in Makaram both in the 13th regnal year current 
aml in the lth regnal year current, 

(6) Mr. Daniel has thrown overboard all considerations of the latiwuage and palwopraphy 
of the Bhiekara Ravi (nscriptions. That isa serious mistike. In ascertaining the date of a 
gentine inscription the proper course, adopted hr the generality of scholars, is to consider its lin- 
guistic and palmographic aspecta first. For. if the record is not Kpuriows, there ia na possibility at 








all of ite being engraved in language and characters different. from those of the actual time of 


writing. Whereas astronomidal details mentioned in it may go wrong in some particular orother, 

Yet Mr. Daniel has preferred astronomical evidence to linguistic and Palmwographic, andeven 
there he has inexplicably limited himself to an arbitrarily chosen period, viz." nearly 1440 
years from the end of the first century to bag beginning of the fifteenth.” (Reprint, p. 16). 


** 

Let us now pass on to some points mised by Mr, Sankar. He tikes the Perunna insonyp. 

tion of the (24-12) 14th year of an tinnamed king as relating to BhAskara Ravi's predecesaor 

Indu Kétei, On the other hand the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Mr. K. N. Daniel and 
myself have attributed it to Bhiskara Ravi himself. My reasons for doing so are— 

(1) Almost all the inscriptions of BhAskara Ravi use the formula ‘ Xth year Opbonia the 

second year’ to express hisregnal year, while those of Indu Kétai use‘Xth year Sonal the fifth 


in the village of Perunna, wies the BhAskara Raviformnla "Xth year opposite the second year te 
ee haan quonogram, as interproted by me above, yields a.0. 1085 for the Cochin 
plates of Bhaskara Ravi. Calculating from the astronomically possible date a.p. 1060 for 
thie Perunna inscription, which we, in an cartier part of this paper, assumed to belong to 
. Bihesnra Bars we got the very same date 4.p, 1085 for the Cochin plates of Bhiskara Ravi 

Therefore, in all probability, the Perunna inscription above referred to belongs to Bhiis. 
kara Ravi's reign. 

Another untenable contention of Mr, Sankar is “ that lat March 1116 A.C. datisfies the 
data of the Tirunelli plates in all respects "" because Sth Mina fell on Let Waki; oiedwee 
Wednesday, and the asterism Uttara Phalguni ended on that day shortly after daybreak, 
allowing for an trror of 24 minutes at the most. | | ' 

But Mr. K. N. Daniel says (in The Western Slav of 18th D ber 1926): ‘The ae 
system was exactly the astronomic system of the twelfth century, We oan therefore by 
no means allow an error and bring the required asterism to the daybrenk:ce au Wee 


ma 

What then is the date of Bhaskara Ravi? 1 have already shown ¢ initi 
of his reign was A.D. 1047, and that he gave the famous Cochin plist 9: 1 Foboer ee 
Jewish leader Joseph Robbin in a.p. 1085. In my opinion he reigned at least till A.D 1105 
which according to the late Mr. L. D, Swimikannu Pillai (sec infra) is a possible date for the 
Tirunelli plate, No, 2, of Bhiskara Ravi, although Mr. KN. Deoid discards it (ap, 1105 
corresponding to Kali 4205) as wrong. (See Reprint, p. 15.) yu 

Tt was not impossible for a Malabar king of olden times to reign (1105 minua 1047) 58 
yeats or even longer, We know of South Indian kings who lid actually reign more than 





vs 
= 
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fifty years, For instance, the Pallava king Nandivarman Pallavamalla reigned for more than 
62 years, and his son and successor, Dantivarman, reigned more than 5] years, (See Dub- 
reuil : Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry, 1920, p. 28.) 

We may perhaps assume that Bhaskara Ravi came to the throne in A.D, 1047, in his 16th 
year, was crowned about two years later in his 18th year, and died when he was about 75. 
The following table will indicate what I consider the dates of the principal events of his life. 


Date (A.D.) Regnal year. Event. 

Us) Se ie fies ve .. Birth. 

1047... vo Ist a .. Accession. 

1048 .. -» 2nd se .. Coronation, 

1060 .. .. 14th (2412) ‘ie .. Perunna inscription engraved. 
1085. .. 38th (2+36) nk .. Jewish plates granted. 
1105. .. 48rd (wrong) * .. Tirunelli plate No. 2, engraved. 
1105 or after .. Sees fa .. Death. 


ea 
* 

It will be observed that I have taken the astronomical data and the regnal year (14th) 
of the Perunna inscription (of 1060) to be quite correct, while I have taken the data of the 
Tirunelli inscription to be very nearly correct, and the regnal year (43rd) to be quite wrong. 

As for the date a.p. 1105 for the Tirunelli inscription, Mr. Daniel says (Reprint, p. 19) : 
‘There are two other dates given by Dewan Bahadur Swimikannu Pillai. They are Kali 
4205” (=a.p. 1105) ‘‘ and 4216. This is surely due to an oversight on the part of this emi- 
nent scholar. In fact he himself admits it in a reply to a letter of mine on this point.” 

On the other hand Dewan Bahadur Swimikannu Pillai the author of Indian Chronology, 
to whom I referred the matter while the controversy on the date of Bhaskara Ravi was going 
on between Mr. Daniel and myself for about ten months from 23rd June 1925, in the Mala- 
yalam newspaper Nava Bhérati of Tiruvalla in Travancore, told me in his letter dated Fort 
St. George (Madras), 1lth August 1925 :— 

“T have not!® written to Mr. Daniel admitting that my date a.D, 1105 for the Tirunelli 
plate was wrong. [I still think March 1, A.p. 1105, is the correct date and I adhere to what I 
last said about the position of Jupiter, viz., that according to Sfirya Siddhanta Jupiter was 
in Tula, though according to modern astronomy he would be in Vrischika.” 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s lamented death took place shortly afterwards (on L0th Septem- 
ber 1925), and so he had no opportunity to say more on the question in reply to Mr. Daniel, 
who with the support of some local astronomers (quoted in our controversy) maintains that 
A.D. 1105 is wrong. 

What is wrong with the date 1105 is, according to Mr. Daniel and his three supporters, 
the position of Jupiter. The inscription says that Jupiter was in Tula, but Mr. Daniel and his 
trio of supporters hold that Jupiter was in the first half of the next sign, Vrischika. (See our 
controversy, sections 169 to 179.) Let astronomers decide. 

i 

If, however, Jupiter was actually in Viiochiks, we have to take the inscription to be 
wrong in that particular. But by no means can we take the record to the sixth century as 
Mr. Daniel has done. If, like Mr. Daniel, one were to ignore language and paleography, 
the surest of our bases, and rely entirely and solely on astronomical data assumed to be per- 
fectly correct, one could, on the strength of astronomical calculations, take Bhaskara Ravi to, 
say, the 10th, 50th or 100th or any other millennium before the Christian era. No one need 
limit oneself arbitrarily to the period a.p. 100 to 1400, as Mr. Daniel has done, but every one 
is at liberty to fish for suitable dates in the vast ocean of time. 

One may object that though language and paleography are sure bases, the study of 
those aspects of inscriptions has not yet been systematically made. Very well. Then begin 
at once to make that study, setting aside astronomical calculations for the time being. 

a 16 Not was underlined twice by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. 
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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 
By Paor, R. D. BANERJI, OLA. 
(Continued from vol, LVIT, p. 239.) 
Il, Purushottama (1470-—07.) 


The death of Kapilendra in 1470 was followed by a war of suceesaio Firishta states 





thot two of the sons of Kapilendra named Matigal Rai and Ambar Rai warn rival claimants 





for the throne and Ambar R&i sought the alliance of the Bahman 

who had succeeded his elder brother Nigiim Bhoih on the 30th July 1463. At the time of 
hia accession Mubammad was in hix tenth year, anil therefore at the time of the death of 
Kapilendra his awe could not have been more than cightean. The Burhdn-i-ma'dair asst 
yerhaps more correctly than Firishta, another reason for the interference of Mubat 
Shih Bahmant in the affairs of the Orissun empire. According to this authority, “Ty ‘thin 





year the Queen-Mother, Makhdtimah Jahan, died, and in aa. 876 (Aw. 1470) the Suliin: 


assumed the reins of government. 


“In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Teliigiind and informed tho 


Sultan that the BASS of Orissa, whio was. tho ae ye af Raking hare wid deud. 


deanthiicns accordingly at held & soul of war with his nobles and ministers, ‘Mati 
Nizim-wl-Mulk Babri, who was one of the favourites of Humfiyin Shih, said :>—* With Your 
Majesty's permission I will undertake this duty.” The Sultin invested him with a special 
robe of honour, and despatched him with some of the other nobles in that direction.” 

On many different oocasions the Burhdn-i-ma'dir hea prove itwelf to be far more 
relinhle than Firishta where Bahmant history is concerned. This i apecially the case in 
Hahmani genealogy. Firiahta’s version may therefore be regarded as unreliahle, 
Muhammad TT could not hve taken much interest in the campaign as ho was too young, 
but his nobles found this to be a fitting opportunity to revenge themselves for the numerous 
defeats they hod suffered at the hand of Kapilendra, eg., the battle of DevirkondA, the 
invasion of the metropolitan district or Bidar ete, It is quite posible that at this time the 
Musalmana also interfered in the succession to the throne of Orissa; bot the principal cause 
of the Musalmen invasion was the weakness of the empire of Orises at this particular moment, 

E¢fore prooseding with the harrative of the campaign, we should pause to consider the 
condition of the Eastern districta of the Indian Peningula at the time of Kapilendra’s death. 
The Bahmani Sultans had grown stronger for the time being, wpon the attainment of miajos 
rity of Mubammad TT, but the Yidava or Vodeyar dynasty of Vijayanagara waa fast 
approaching extinction. There are reasons to suppose that the cInperor Virtipiksha was 
alive in 1478, at least eight years after the death of Kapilendra in 1470." Tho SAluva chief 
Narasimha may have obtained the supreme power oven im the life time of Virlpikeha Il, 
but at the time of Kapilendra’s death he waa clearly «till a subordinate. Nurasa Nivaka 
aeems to have been serving under SAluva Narasivile ot this time. Like the Misalman 
generals and nobles of Muhammad ITT Bahmani, the commanders of Virdipaksha IT also 





considered the death of the strong ruler of Orissa and the disvensions among hié sons to be. 


a Very fitting opportunity for the recor) west of the districts in the Tamil and the Telugu 
country wreated from the Vijayanagare empire by the founder of the Stiryavatiia dynasty. 


Prof. 5. K. Aiyangar considers that “ Saluva Narssimhn’s first service tothe empire Wax: 


the heating back of this enemy right up to Rajahmundry where the Balmant Sultan, 
Muhammad, found him strongly satbenchad In ono of his campiigna,”? Now we are in 


& position to judge how it beeame possible for S4luva Narasimha to be present on the banks 


of the Godavari in 1474-75 when Mubammad 117 besieged the strong fort of Rajamahendri 


1 Jodinn Antiyuary, vol, AAVITIT, p. 225, 
§ Epi, Ind, vol. VIO, App, TT, p. 15) Quoting Epi, Carn. val, ¥,. pe. L pe dds. No. 153. 
3. Sources of Vijayanagar History, Madras, 1919, TH TA, 
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regaining control over the hill districts of Telingani. When the Musalman advance into the 

coast-land of Telifigand barred the way of Orissa into the Southern Telugu and Northern 

Tamil districts, then Siluva Narasimha found it « comparatively easy job to reocou re these 

districts and to iticlude them once more in the empire of Vijayanagara, The history of these 

two different wara of Orisas with two of the greatest monarchica of Southern India must be 
uidied veparately. 

The real cause of the Balhmani invasion of Orissa in 1470 has been already quoted 
from the Burhdén-ioma’dsiy, Nizfim-ul-Malk Hosan Bahri, who had obtained the command 
of the expedition, defeated the Orissan army somewhere in the Northern Telugu country 
and advanced upon RAjamahendri. Firishta says that in 1471=876 am. Ambar Rai oa 
cousin of the king of Orissa complained to Muhammad If Bahmant that the throne of Orisaa 
had been usurped by a Brahman (!) named Mangal Rai, the adopted son of the king, i, 
Kapilendra. We know definitely from the calculations of the late Mr. Manmohan Cha- 
kravarti that the firet year or the second anka of the reign of Purushottama coincided with 
1460-70. This calculation is based on two inscriptions in the jagamohana of the temple of 
Jagannitha at Purif, Therefore the king of Orissa in 1471=876 ast, could not have 
been a Brihmana, The Mangal Rai, mentioned by Firishta, if he had real existerice, must 
be another son of Kapilendra. 

Firishta continues to state that Muhammad ITT Bahmani was extremely desirous of 
obtaining seme part of the dominions of Orissa on the Eastern coast, specially RAjamahendri 
and Kondapalle, Firiahta agrees with the Burhdn-i-ma'dsir in making Nizdm-wl-Mulk 
Hagan Bahri the Commander of the expedition againsh Orissa. He then states that 
Ambar RaAi joined Hasan on the borders of Orissa, Hasan defeated Mangal R&i and placed 
Ambar Rai on the throne of Orixsa. Hasan, then, proceeded to capture RAjamahendri 
and Kondapalle’. ‘There is no mention either of the Brihmana Mangal Rai or of Ambar 
Rai, the cousin of the late king of Orissa, in the Burhin-i-ma'isir, This book states directly 
that after the defeat of the Orissan army Nizam-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri captured RAjamahendri 
and marched to the south-west against Kondavidu. This is more natural as being the seat 
of an Orisean Viceroy. Kondapalle is not mentioned in this work. Nizim-ul-Mulk Hasan 
besieged and captured Koniavidu and several other forts in the neighbourhood. This is 
the first stage in the wars of Muhammad HT Bahmani with Purushottama. 

Before we proceed to consider the second stage we must take into account the expansion 
of Vijayanagara under Siluva Narasimha. Even during the life time of Virupiisha IT, 
SAluva Narasibha had captured the South Arcot district. By 1474 he was in the possession 
of the entire eastern coast-land ax far north as Rijamahendri when he met the Bahmani 
army mancuyring against Purushottama of Orissa. The details of SAluva Narasimhn’s 
capture and conquest of the southern districts of the empire of Kapilendra aro to be found 
in the Sdlue.abhyudayam of Rajandtho Dindima. In the fourth canto it is stated that when 
Siluva Narasizuha marched against the king of Kaliiga, the latter came out at the head 
of his army, but was defeated and retired to his city, where, later on, he was besieged 
and compelled to surrender™. This statement is entirely unreliable, na we can prove from 
Musalman histories that there was no chance for 5Aluva Narasimha to meet Purushottama 
onthe field of battle at any time between 1469-70 and 1474-75, when we meet Purushottama 
and Sultan Muhammad TIT Bahmani in the neighbourhood of Rdéjamahendri. Both 
Firishta ond the Burh4n-i-ma’dsir make it sufficiently clear that Réjamahendri and 

4 Brign's History of the Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, Catcutta, 1009, vol. TI, p. 487. 

5 JASB.. vol. LRIX, 1900, pp. 482-3. © Brigg's Kise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. U1, pp. 487-83, 

(a Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 01. This M5. proves the comparative unreliability of Indian 
literary works, specially Sanskrit medieval works, in mptters historinal. : 
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Rigjaidin wes da dha poesia of the Bahmant Sult&n up te 1474 from the ‘time of the 
death of Kapilendra. The record in Musalman histories of the presence of SAluva 
Narasithha on the Godavari in 1474-75 proves definitely that during the first four or five 
years of his reign Purushottama lost all control over the southern provinces of his father’s 
empire, and this was the period during which SAluva Narasimha extended the North-Eastern 
Frontier of the Empire of Vijayanagara aa for aa the Godiivari, The story of the war 
between Purushottama and SAluva Narasithha os given in the Sdiwe.abhyudayam appears 
to be entirely imaginary, 
We now return once more to Firishta. In 1474 Bhimraja, an Oriyi, who was originally 
a dependant of Mubammad IIIT Bahmani, captured Kondapalle and sent measengera to 
Purushottams or, a8 he is called, “ The Raya of Orissa,” asking him to recover the districts 
tlingana now lost to him. Purushottama arrived with 10,000 horse and $,000 foot and. 
armel out Nigim-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri from RAjamahendri. Muhammad If Bahmaoni 
marched against Purushottama in person, Upon his arrival Bhimrija took refuge in the 
fort of Kondapalle, and Purushottama re-crossed the Godivari. Muhammad TIT Bahmani 
left Khwijah-i-Jahin Mabmid Gawdn Gilini with the heir-apparent, Prince Mahméd, 
at RAjamahendri and marched with twenty thousand horse in pursuit of Parnshottama. 
Firishta asserta that in a.H, 882 (= a.p, 1477) Muhammad IIT penetrated into the heart of 
Orissa, as far as the capital and ravaged the country. It is further stated that he intended 
te sai for Mabmiid Gawain and occupy tho country permanently. On hearing this 








siceidaia peace by delivering twenty-five elephants belonging to his fathor, Mubammad 
IIT Bahmani is said to have retired with these presenta,’ 

These statements of Firishta it is necessary to receive with great caution, In the 
firat place, if Muhammad ITT had really retired after receiving twenty-five elephants from 
Purushottama then he must have been compelled to do so by some other power, No 
victorious Musalman urmy has ever let off any defeated Hindu Prince at such a small price. 
Firishta’s story reminds one of the retreat of Seleukos Nikator from India after receiving 
five hundred elephants from Chandragupta Maurya as the cost of the four fertile provinces 
of Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadw. Muhammad III's intention to occupy 
Orissa vanishes immediately. No indemnity of war is demanded, and the retreat begins 
immediately after the reccipt of the olephants, Let us now return to the comparatively 
sober account of the Burhdn-i-ma'dsir :— 

“In the midst of these affairs the SuliAn was informed that the perfidious Raya of 
Orissa, with a large force of foot and horse, had invaded the territories of TslAm. Nizim- 
ul-Mull Bahri, who was situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels and the 
territories of Islim, owing to the numbers of the enemy's force, was unable to cope with 
them, hastened towards Waziribid, The Sultin ordered his army to be assembled in all 
haste at the town of Malikpur, near Ashtér, on the bank of a tank, which was one of the 
innovations of M&lik Hasan Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri, According to orders they flocked there 
from all parts, and in a short time an immense force was assembled; and the Sultin marching 
with them in due time arrived near the fortress of RAj4mundri (Rajamahendri), From 
that innumerable force the Sulifn picked out 20,000 men with two horses each, and leaving 
the Minister Khwijah Jahan in the royal camp in attendance on the prince (Mahmud Khan) 
he himself with the picked troops proveeded to RAjimundri - 

“When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Réjamundri, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsithha Raya with 7,00,000 cursed 
infantry and 600 clephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand, On this side of 
the river he had dug s deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wall like the rampart 
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of Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war.? Yet not- 
withstanding all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narasimha Raya 
heard of the arrival of the Sulfan’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their 
attack, he elected to take to flight. 

“When the Sultan became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fatb- 
ullAh Darya Khan with several other amira of his conquering army to go in pursuit, and in 
slaughtering and plundering to strive their utmost. Darya Khan, accordingly, with his 
division pursued the infidels as far as the fortress of RAjamundri, and laid siege to it, The 
Sultan alse followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of 
the fortress . . =. + Orders were given to the army to surround the fortress, and with 
cannons, guns, arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and 
deny them the ncocssaries of life. 

“Tt had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory was reflected in the mirrors 
of the desires of the royal troops, whan suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for 
quarter, The SultAn in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on theso unfortunate 
people, pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor 
of the fortress riding on an elephant of gigantic size went to pay hia respects to the Sultin, 
He made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turki, Tilangi and Habshi slaves. 

“The Sultan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the ritea of the faith of Islim should be introduced into that abode 
of infidelity. He appointed to the oharge of the fortress the same person to whom it had 
been formerly asaigned.’"” 

Comparing the accounts in these two Musalman histories we find that only four points 
are common to them ;— 

(i) That Nigdim-ul-Mulk Hasan Babri had been driven out of the fiat plains of TelingAn& 
below the ghdts by Purushottama Deva of Orissa; 

(ii) That the Sultin Mubammad TIT Babmani took the command of the campaign 
against Orissa in person ; 

(iii) That Rajamahendri was besieged ; and 

(iv) That the Hindu commandant of Rajamahendri had to capitulate. 

The disagreements are many in number, According to Firishta the name of the Hindu 
sommandant of RAjamahendri is Bhimraja, but he is said to have retired to Kondapalle, 
There is no mention of Kondapalle and the retirement of Bhimrija to that place in the 
Burhdn-i-ma’dsir ; nor is there any mention of the stationing of the Khwijah-iJohin and 
Prince Mahmiid Khan at that place. The Burhén-i-ma’dyir is also silent about Suljan 
Mubammad III's sack of Purushottama’s capital, Katak, and lis devastation of Orissa. 
We have now to decide on the respective merits of Firishta and the Burhin-i-Ma'dsir. The 
Intter mentions one incident about which Firishta is silent, ¢.g., the presence of Siluva 
Narasimha in the neighbourhood of Rijamahendri. There are evente recorded in the 
Burhdn-i-ma'dair which prove without doubt that Siluva Narasimha is the aame person 
as that mentioned aa Narsithha Raya in connection with this campaign. Immediately after 
the campaign of Orissa, Mubammad IIT Bahmani decided to attack the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. The people in the district of Kondavidu had broken out in open rebellion im A.H. 
ga5(= a.p. 1480) and thrown themselves on the protection of Siluva Narasimha; “ So the 
Sultan on hearing the news, in the month of Ramayin in the above mentioned year (November 
A.D. 1480) ordered his army to be assembled ; and marching with it towards The Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, in due time arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kondavir, and 
encamping there, completely surrounded it!?.” 7 
5S SS Se Pe ee ee 

§ "This is one of the instances of the use of artillery in India belore the first invasion of India by Babar. 

§ Ind. Ant. vol, XXVIII, p, 288. 10 Ibid, p. 259. 
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Therefore in A.D. 1480 Kondavidu was included in the empire of Vijayanagara and the 
Bahmani campaign of that year was directed against Telingana and not the Tamil or 
Kanarese districts. This being so, it is much more likely that SAluva Narasimha was 
present on the Godavari near Rajamahendri in the campaign of 1474-77. We are not in 
a position to ascertain whether the Saluva Chief was present on the banks of the Godavari 
as an ally of Purushottama of Orissa or as a third party in the struggle. The omission of 
Saluva Narasimaha’s part in the war of 1474-77 in Firishta’s work proves its comparative 
unreliability when compared to the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir. Saluva Narasimha had added the 
eastern coast-land of the Indian peninsula to the empire of Vijayanagara after the death 
of Kapilendra in 1470 and the subsequent Musalman conquest of the delta of the Godavari. 
He had showed no resistance when Purushottama reoccupied the delta of Godavari, but when 
Muhammad II started to recover it, it was clearly to his interest to be present near the seat 
of war, because his own territories were contiguous to that of the king of Orissa. The state- 
ment in the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir about the Bahmani campaign of 1480 proves clearly that the 
country to the south of the Krishn’ was included in the empire of Vijayanagara because the 
taluké. of Narasarfopet, in which Kondavidu is now situated, lies immediately to the south 
of the lower course of the Krishn&. ‘The war of 1474-77 was, then, clearly for the possession 
of the Krishn4-Godavari Doib. Purushottama had evidently given up all hopes of the 
southern districts of his father’s extensive empire, and therefore there could have been no 
cause of enmity between the king of Orissa and the general or emperor of Vijayanagara, 
Virfipaksha II was still living, yet the out-lying provinces of the Hindu empire were in the 
possession of Saluva Narasimha, As the de facto king of the eastern coast Sdluva Nara- 
sitaha had to be present at or near Rajamahendri when Muhammad IT launched his great 
campaign against the king of Orissa in 1474. The object of the Bahmani Sultan was the 
reoceupation of the Godavari-Krishné Doab, which he had conquered immediately after 
the death of Kapilendra. Was it the object of the Saluva Chief to help the Hindu king of 
Orissa, or was he there simply to defend his own dominions? In view of the. statement of 
the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir that Saluva Narasithha retired without fighting it seems probable 
that when he found it unnecessary to engage the Musalmans for the defence of his own 
dominions he retired to a safe distance, leaving his common enemies to fight till exhaustion. 
Muhammad IIJ’s invasion of Saluva Narasithha’s territories in 1480 may be construed in 
two different ways. In the first place it may be taken to be in revenge for the part played 
by Saluva Narasimha in the campaign of 1474-77, or in the second place it may simply be 
a continuation of that campaign for the conquest of the whole of the Dodb from the Hindus, 
It appears that it was not to the interest of Saluva Narasirnha to ally himself with any of 
the contending parties because both were his natural enemies. It is more probable that 
Purushottama had to fight his battles without any help from the only Hindu power in 
Southern India which might have helped him. The campaign of 1474-77 ended in the total 
loss of the GodAvari-Krishn& Do4b to the kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagara apparently 
owing to the impossibility of a coalition among the Hindu powers. But we must not put 
our faith in any of the grandiloquent tales narrated by Firishta about the sack of Cuttack 
and the submission of Purushottama, The campaign against Orissa was suddenly brought 
to an end on account of the necessity of a vigorous campaign against Saluva Narasimha, 
and Malik Nizém-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri was left in charge of the conquered provinces, The 
Bahmani campaign of 1480 against Kondavidu was followed by another against Malir!1, 
Muhammad III Bahmani may or may not have resided for three years at RAajamahendri as 
stated by Firishta}*, but this is certain, that no further campaign against Purushottama was 
attempted by the Bahmanis, Pe | 





11 Ind, Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 289. 
i2 Brigg’s Rise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. 11, p. 497. 
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‘The scone on the political stage now changes awiftly. The murder of the great Musalman 
general and statesman Khwajah-iJahin Mabmad Gawain GilAni, on the 6th April 14812? was 
followed by a paralysis of aggressive Musalman policy, and the death of Muhammad IIT 
Bahmani, on the 26th March 1482'*, was followed by the sudden dismemberment of the 
Babmani Empire, The long reign of the weak and imbecilo Mabmiid was a record of total 
disunion and incapacity of the Musalman leaders. The attitude of Purnshottama can be 
explained partly from Firishta’s narrative of the conspiracy of the Deccami party at the 
Bahmani Court against Mahmid Gawan. Nigim-ul-Mulk Hasan Babri forged a letter 
purporting to be a communication from Mahméd Gawaén that he was tired of Muhammad 
Tit Bahmani and ready to join the Raya of Orisen'®, je,, Purushottama. The latter, if 
Firishta's account is true, was then still an object of fear to the Bahmant! Sultan. We do 
not know what happened to the Godivari-Krishna Do&b immediately before and after the 
murder of Mabmid Gawin. According to Firishta the Hindu renegado Nizim-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Babri was permitted by Muhammad TIT Bahman! togovern the Do&b by a Deputy, 
his own son, Malik Ahmad!*. ‘The story related by Firishta may or may not be true, butit is 
evident on the face of it that it was necessary for the old traitor Hasan to be at Court in 
order to mature the plan for the murder of his patron Mahmid Gawain, As soon as Mabmad 
Gawain is murdered and Mubammad Ill Bahmant is dead the actors on the stage, who have 
occupied it so long, vamish never to re-appear. After the murder of Malik Nizim-ul-Mulk 
Hasan Bahri, his son Malik Nizim-ul-Mulk Abmad retires to the south-western part of tho 
Bahmani Empire, where he is busy carving out an independent kingdom for himself. 

Tmmedintely after his accession Mahmd had to undertake a campaign in Telifg&ni 
before the murder of Malik Nizim-ul-Mulk Hasan Bahri’. The result of this campaig 
is not known, but the very silence of the Burhdn-i-ma'dsir proves that it was unfavourable. 
Suliin Mahmifid Bahmani could not proceed eastwards from Varangal, This possibly 
indicates a re-oocupation of Telingind by Purushottama, Within six years of the death 
of Sultan Mubammad IIT Bahmani, Godavari-Krishnfii Dotb had been re-oecupied by the 
troops of Orisss, and Purushottama was in possession of Kondavidu, so much coveted by the 
Musalmans, and the Guntur district. This is proved definitely by two inscriptions, one 
discovered at Kondavidu dated 1488-89, = the Jovian year Kilaka'8, and the second at some 
unknown place in Teliigind, published in 1827 in the T'ransactiona of the Literary Soviely of 
Madras, dated Saka 1412, the year Sawmye, Karttika Sukla 15 5a (nau), —Saturday, November 
7th, 1489". ‘There can not be any doubt about thefact that Kondavidu and Ongole*? had 
passed out of the possession of Galuva Norasizaha when he was the recognised Emperor of 
Vijayanagara. 











(To be continued.) 


18 Ind. Ant, vol. RAVI, p. 291. “4 Jbid., p. 202. 
lb Rian of the Muhammadan Power, vol. LU, p, 506.: i@ Tind., p. 403, 
~ 47 Ind, Ant, vol. XXVIU, p, 306. 
15 Sowell, Skeich of South Indian Dynasties, Pp. 42 ; Chakravarti, JASB,, vol, LADS, 1800, p. 182; 
the Soke year 14l1. 
if Ept, Ind., vol. S101, pp. 150-55: 
10 ‘The places mentioned in the grant of Sake 1412 are situated in the Ongole Taluka of the Guntur 
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PLOSIVES IN DRAVIDIAN, 
By L. V. RAMASWAMI AYYAR, M.A., B.L, — 

TuovcH Dravidian is, next to Indo-Aryan, the most important language-group in India 
possessing an independent culture! not much inferior to the Indo-Aryan and rightly claiming 
an indubitably great past history, which has yet to be vastly explored, little or no attention 
is paid to-day to the study of its philology. Admirable and scholarly as the monumental 
work of Caldwell (published about half a century ago) may be, much of its contents needs 
modification and revision in the light of modern linguistic research. It is to be hoped that, 
on the one hand, the labours of European scholars of Dravidian, like Profs. F. Otto 
Schrader and Jules Bloch, and, on the other, the new-born interest in linguisties evidenced 
in India by the organization of research departments in the Universities, will be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results in the field of Dravidian philology. 

I propose in this article to deal with the forms and variations of the important class 
of sounds called plosives as they appear in Dravidian, the changes they undergo in com- 
binations and further with the general laws underlying these changes. I shall draw my 
illustrations from, and confine my observations to, the four more prominent Dravidian 
languages (i.c., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese). 

The plosives (so called because in their articulation the exit of the current of expiration 
of air occurs with an explosion resulting from the removal of a temporary stoppage in one 
of the super-glottal passages) have been analysed and classified with remarkable nicety by 
recent phoneticians. There are two distinct movements involved in the articulation of 
plosives : (i) the formation of the stoppage, and (ii) the removal of the same. The 
process entails a certain amount of muscular tension of the vocal organs, which varies with 
the nature of the sound. Before the science of phonetics had made the enormous progress 
that it has to-day, it was the practice to classify the plosives only in a broad manner as tenues 
and medi on the one hand, and on the other, as the different varieties depending on the 
place of sound-production and the organs coming into play. Recent progress in the science 
of phonetics has discovered new and more subtle distinctions based on (i) the degree of 
muscular tension involved in the sound-production, and (ii) the position, and the amount of 
vibration of the vocal chords. As these distinctions are important in the study of Dravidian 
plosives, we shall briefly referto them here. Generally speaking, these factors, namely, the 
degree of muscular tension and the amount of vibration of the vocal chords almost always 
go together in inverse proportion, though exceptional cases might arise.” 

Prof : Jespersen has arranged the series as follows* :— 

(1) Strongly aspirated tenues, where the vocal chords are widest apart, the air-stream 
from the lungs gathers behind the stoppage so strongly that a strong explosion is heard on 
the stoppage being removed. Muscular tension is at its maximum here. Vocal chords 
remain without vibration for a short interval after the explosion. The position of the yocal 
chords in Dravidian is that indicated by Jespersen as £2 only. 

(2) Weakly aspirated tenues differ from the above only in that the vocal chords begin 
to vibrate for the succeeding sound much sooner than in the above variety often immediately 
at the moment when the stoppage is removed. 

(3) Sharp tenues, where there is no interval at all after the explosion, and before the 
vocal chords begin to vibrate for the succeeding sound. Almost a metallic clang is heard 
in the production of this sound. 

(4) Voiceless medie, where the vocal chords, remaining much closer than for (3) above, 
still do not vibrate. and further the muscular tension is much lower. 

(5) Half-voiced media differ from (4) above only in that the muscular tension is a little 
lower still, and the vocal chords begin to vibrate slightly before the explosion. 
See Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’ S recent work on The Origin and Development of the 


Language (Caleutta University), pp. 40-42. 
2 See Otto Jespersen’s Rlanscaseteick der Phonetik, p. 90. 3 Ibid, pp. 85-90, 
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(6) Pure medin, where the muscular tension is at its minimum and the yoeal chords 
Dravidian plosives have hitherto been classified as belonging to the two broad varieties, 
namely tenues and medi only; but as 1 matter of fact, examples of all the above men- 
tioned six varietics occur in Dravidian. 

Class (1)* is heard in the careful enunciation of doubled or long plosives occurring final- 
ly in base-forma and derivative forms, ¢.g., 

Tamil—poftu: (mark); pattw (ten); soppw (small case), 

Telugu—prakka (near) ; nippy (fire) ; nati’ (stammer). 

Malayalam—ritt) (having left); chakka (jnck-fruit); tata (parrot), 

Class (2) is found in the aounds of doubled or long plosives occurring initially in the 
second components of samasas in Tomil and Malayalam, ¢.y., 

Tamil—kdtiippuli (tiger of forest) ; vftfutlandsd (old man of the house), 

Malayalam—iéjippéi (ran away); méickkdl (log of table), 

Class (3) ia the value of initial plosives in all the Dravidian dialecta and in intervocal 
plosives in Malayalam and Telugu. The metallic clang, characteristic of the French sounds, 
is absent in the Dravidian, however, 

Initial. Tamil—kappal (ship). Malayalam—tafal (sea). 

Telugu—kéani (but), Kanarese—tuméitu (filled). 

Intervocal, Tolugu—paluku (word), Malayalam—chdfi (jumped). 

Claas (4) i.¢., the voiceless mediw are very common interyocally in Malayalam colloquial. 
Indeed careful Malayalam speakers give this value to all intervocal plosives and often to nasal 
plosive combinations also, ey., Malayalam: kudil (hut) ; vandi (cart) ; hwgda (pit); pands 

a a c 
(ball) ; pavds (ago), ate. 

Class (5) is o variety of sound often heard in Malayalam nasal plosive combinations, 
e.g., chayda (drum) ; eygil (if), eto, 

Class (6) is the value given to all Tamil interyooal plosives and to all Tamil plosives 
in combination with nasala (both being represented in spelling by the symbols for surds). 
Further, initial Telugu surds assume this value when they are immediately preceded by 
words with final vowels of the druta class. 

(1) A broad classification of the Dravidian plosives, according to the place of sound- 
production and (2) the vocal organs coming into play would stand thus : 





Lip Teeth Upper gums Palate, 

with with with tip ey 

lip. blade, af eee Front. Middle. Back. 
p, 6 td t,d weg 86d kg 


[ shall briefly comment on the characteristica of these Dravidian sounds, 

(1) ¢and d alveolar sounds with tip of tongue touching the upper gums, These are 
found in Tamil and Malayalam only, and even here only doubled or in combination. Tamil 
RR gives rise to fir or tR, as in the causatives of maRu, peRw ete.—mdiiRu, peti Ru, eto, 


* Evidently, the final position being one of the most emphatic positions of a word, the murda acourring 
in this position (though followed by supporting vowels often fmil in character) aro brought out with 
tha maximum tension, The exit of breath after the explosion is, in Dravidian, not so strong as 
in the typical Danish sounds given by Jesporsen : nevertheless, a fairly noticeable breath docs follow. 
partially depriving the immediately following enuncistive vowel of its sonority. 

& This varicty can be conveniontly difforentiated from the rest, in representation, by placing, as 
Prof. Jesperson has done, a mall cirele bolow tho sonant symbol, 

® The origin of the alveolae #, ¢, in Tarnil-Malayalam is due to (a) the frilling (what Marouzeau 
culls frembotement) of an older r (which may have been cerebral or alveolar), resulting in the imeorporn- 
into an alveolar by another alveolar aqunil a9 jn ‘T'amil dendrw (del + fu); or on alveolar | or r is converted 
into the alveolar plosive as in na/pu, ete, 
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(2) tand d have mech the same value ardinaril : 
vocally, they tend, often in rapid speaking, bo esaise ‘tlie’ valine: inati 
ig pronounced often eagi/, In Sanskrit words like diman, patma 
with the value of | in Malayalam, as d/mdr2, palpandbhen- 
This has been ascribed to the influence of the Vedio p munciation 










In Telugu at pees by s proceat of regroesive desim 
gumed the values of sonanta, ¢.7., 
Telugu. (hump) gé@nw. (bunch) 0 
Tamil. kitnut 


aay hak d bs sent pice pale ares other linguals are very churao- 
teristic of Dravidian. It has been postulated by Grierson and Sten Konow that the Indo- 
Aryan borrowed these sounds from Dravidian. In native Dravidian words, these sounds 
never oocur initially, 

(4) kand g?: These are very unstable sounds, except initially or when doubled, in all 
the four Dravidian languages. Intervooally, they tend to become fricatives in 
and Tamil. Their instability if evident in che Lecs like the following illustrated from 
Malayalam. £.g., maken > malon > mann > mon, 

(5) p and 6 are not unstable usually, but, In the colloquial, 6 has turned into » and m 
occasionally, as in Tamil pdeam (from pabam ), kévam (from hébam) and as illustrated by 
Tamil pdms appearing in Kanarese aa pérv, and as in Malayalam alternative forms 
kdphdn, kdgmdn, kipuvdn, ‘ 

(G) bi and gi: Palatal varieties of k and g, i.¢., the values given to these latter in the 
proximity of palatal vowels, ey., Tamil vdtokivdy (plantain); vaigin (river Vaigai). 

(7) ch and j: These are not plosives, as their classification in vernacular grammara 
would lead ua to think, but are really affricates. The theory of the affricates has only been 
recently propounded, 

Wo shall next consider o peculiar law regarding plosives deeoribed by Caldwell aa 
specially Dravidian and prominently seen in Tamil. This law styled by Caldwell as “ The 
convertibility of Surds and Sonants"” ix stated by him thus on page 138 of his work >— 
k, i,j, p, the first unaspirated consonants of the Ist, 3rd, 4th and Sth wargas are always pro- 
nounced av surds (é.¢,, 94,2, f,p,) atthe beginnings of words and whenever they are doubled. 
The same consonantaéare always pronounced as mediala orsonanta (i.¢,, as g,d, d, 6) when 
single inthe middleof words. . . . andso imperative is this law, and sostrictly is it ad- 
hered to, that when words are borrowed from languages in which a different principle prevails, 
aa Sanskrit or English, the consonants of those words change from surda to sonantsa or vice 
versa according to their position, ¢.g.,Sans.danta,a tooth, becomes in Tamil,fandam, Caldwell 
further says that “ thore are distinct traces of the existence of this law in all Dravidian dialdots ; 
but it is found most systematically and most fully developed in Tamil and Malayalam.” 

The law is certainly true of Tamil in all its aspects as shown by the following instances — 
Liidus (cage) ; vida (house); aid (cooked rice) ; gibdlen (Gopalan) ; sangerai (Sankaran), etc. 

Wehave, however, toexamine if the law isin any way 0 characteristio of all the other Dra- 
viclian dialects as to be described as distinctively Dravidian, as Caldwell seems to suggest, 

It is true that in the representation of the inter-vocal plosives of many words in Telugu 
and Kanarese which have corresponding forms in Tamil, the spelling shows the sonant variety. 
a3 for instance in Telugu adi (this), gfidu (ruin), poga (smoke) corresponding to similar Tamil 
forms with surd symbols to represent sonants, but at the same tine there iv a sufficiently 
large number of forms in Telugu and Kanarese where the inter-voeal #tirda, as shown by 

7 ocient k has i von SS 

ERE Raced renner pe 7 Reg hood een Beto bat 60. die seprespate noe 


== = ieee 


<_ya < ge < om < Xo < be; Kui hosanalternativo hai ha < ya < ka, 
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| rim tien a ae ix shasehiconaiine retain their purity. jadiishaiomenee af 
ea NA bocca oonitatiitag pure inter-vocal surds is so large in these languages. 
¢lude altogether the possibility of any general law of convertibility, as in Tamil. 

Telugu—séfa (fortress) ; pdtu (song) ; ldffiichu (to flutter) ; ndtu (to plant); pala (hut) ; 
peluku (unpleasant), etc. Numerous inflexional endings and verb-forms in Telugu and 
Kanarese show inter-vocal surds. 

Kanarese—Littukol/irt (sit down), 

With regard to those forms in Telugu and Kanurese which show by their spelling and 
pronunciation the sonant variety as distinct from the corresponding Tamil forms, which 
give the surd-symbols but the sonant sounds, the explunation is easy. There is a law 
applicable (in varying degrees) to all groups of languages that when o surd occura inter- 
vocally, the sonority of the vowelats partially or wholly shared by the surd itaelf which conse 
4yuently tends to become sonant. Tho. history of many languages illustrates this, ¢.g.,in many 
‘Old English words and also in the development of the Romance languages from late Latin. 

We sce therefore that the help of a distinctive Dravidian law need not be invoked for 
explaining the change of surda into sonants in'Telugu and Kanareae. That such a Dravidian 
law does not exist is further shown by the presence in Telugu, Kanareso and the ruder 
dialects of numerous forma with pure inter-vocal surds, 

Then we come to Malayalam. Gundert, Kittel and Caldwell have all maintained the 
existence of the law of convertibility in Malayalam exactly as in Tamil, 

T'wo circumstances eeem to have coloured their judgment in this matter :-—/i) the close 
relationship that ¢xists between Tamil and Malayalam has led them to ignore the differences 
involved in the actual pronunciation of Malayalam at the present day as distinct from that 
of Tamil. (i) Dr. Gundert, who was undoubtedly a great Malayalam scholar, made his 
observations of Malayalam sounds from amongst the natives of the extreme north of 
Malabar who do not talk pure Malayalam. 

Let ua consider the actual facts regarding the pronunciation of Malayalam inter-vocal 
plosives in the Cochin State, the central portion of the Maloyalam-speaking area, where 
the pronunciation has been admittedly recognised as the purest, i.«., free from the Kanarese 
influence of the north and Tamil influence of the south. (i) In the Malayalam literary dialect 
the inter-vocal suris are pronounced with entire purity. When booksare read or discourses 
delivered, the surds have the value either of classes TI or TT or [IV described above. (ii) 
In the colloquial among the cultured classes, the inter-vocal surds do not become pure 
media but asaume the values of voiceless medim, t.¢., class TV described above, (iii) In the 
colloquial of the lowest classes where purity of pronunciation is hardly cared for, and. where 
elisions, contractions, and holophraatic changes are extremely common, not only inter-vocal 
gurds but initial surds also become sonants. 

From the above, it is clear that the “ Janguage-consciousness " of the Malayalam- 
speaking native does not admit of any such law of convertibility as in Tamil. Spelling 
only confirms thia view. Unlike the Tamil alphabet, and like the Telugu and Kanarese 
alphabets, the Malayalam alphabet has symbole for both surds and sonants, and inter- 
vocal surda arm all represented by the symbols for surds only. if the values. of the 
inter-vocal plosives had been only sonant at the time when the Sanskrit alphabet was 
taken over by Malayalam, it is at least strange why the Malayalis, who are noted for 
their linguistic precision and exactness, did not represent the sonant sounds with sonant 
symbols, The only explanation possible is that the surds had not the value of sonants at the 
time of the adoption of the Sanskrit alphabet, ¢,¢., aome time about or before aco. LODO, 

Historical grounds also strongly support rock a view, Ina paper contributed by Prof. 
Bloch to the Indian Antiquery® he has demonstrated, on the strength of a passage from 
the writings of a seventh century Sanskrit author Kumérila Bhatts, who quotes a number 
a8 Vol. ALVIT, 1919, pp. 1ol- 195, 
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of presumably Tamil words with pure inter-vocal surds in them, that the sonantisation of — 
inter-vocal surds in modern Tamil could have arisen only about a.p. 1200. Here is a fact. 
then, which definitely stands against the theory that seeks to identify Malayalam and 
Tamil in reference to this law of convertibility, for we know beyond a doubt that Malayalam 
branched off from the parent Tamil language sometime about a.p. 1000.% 

One other factor should also have contributed greatly to preserving the pure value of 
surds in Malayalam. ‘The influence of the Sanskrit language and literature on Malayalam has 
been, from the earliest times, more powerful than on any other Dravidian language. Though 
no definite evidence exists as to when this influence began to be felé in Malabar, it 
is clear that it must have been operating from a period considerably anterior to the time 
of Sanskrit influence in other parts of the Dravidian-speaking areas. This is evident from 
the fact that the Nambiditi Brahmans, who carried Sanskrit knowledge into Malabar, 
preserved customs (known as andchdrams) which are peculiar ‘to themselves and which 
definitely mark them off from the Brahmans of other parts of South India. Further, the 
peculiar Vedic values which these Nambidiris give to Sanskrit sounds ¢ and t, asl 
and / respectively lead one to suspect that the Nambidiri advent to Malabar may date 
back to a very early period indeed, possibly to the Vedic era itself. Any way, the cumulative 
value of these facts points to a very early Sanskrit influence in Malabar. Such a long-- 
standing and predominant influence exerted by Sanskrit over Malayalam should certainly 
have counteracted any little tendency that might haye existed in Malayalam to convert 
intervocal surds into sonants. And hence we see that even those changes that have 
occurred in Telugu and Kanarese (in obedience, be it noted, not to any distinctive law but 
to the universal linguistic principle of the change of surds into sonants when surrounded 
by sonorous sounds like vowels) are completely absent from the Malayalam literary dialect. 

We have therefore to conclude that the law of covertibility stated by Caldwell is (1) 
not distinctively Dravidian, in view especially of the presence of pure inter-vocal surds in 
Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam, and (2) only applicable to modern Tamil and not to 
Malayalam, which branched off from ancient Tamil about a.p, 1000. 

I shall end this article with a few remarks about the values of Dravidian consonant 
groups formed of nasals and plosives. These combinations, i.€., nasals plus plosives, 
form a characteristic feature of the Dravidian system of sounds, though all other consonant 
combinations are carefully avoided by native Dravidian. The conjunct nasal plus plosive 
combinations that occur in Dravidian are ich, ij, yk, ng, nt, nd, ni nd, nt, nd, mp and mb. 

In Tamil, though the spellings as usual show the surds, the values of the plosives are 
entirely sonant. In Telugu and Kanarese numerous combinations of nasals and surds with 
pure surd values are found, e.g., inti (house) ; entu (eight) ; chenta (nearness), etc. ; 

Kanarese uniu (exists) ; bantu (came), etc. 

In Malayalam there is a conflict of tendencies : on the one hand, the frequency and 
predominance, in Malayalam, of nasals tends to sonantise the surds occurring in nasal combina- 
tions, and on the other the influence of Sanskrit pulls in the reverse way and works towards the 
retention of the purity of the surds forall surds in combination with nasals ;s0 much so that 
both pronunciations are heard even amongst the cultured classes of people. In careful and deli- 
berate utterance they either preserve the purity of surds entirely, or give them the value of voice- 
less mediz ; while in the colloquial, half-sonant or completely sonant values are given, ¢€.g.:— 

Malayalam conjunct nasal plus 


plosive (carefully uttered). Same in rapid colloquial. 
entd (what). ind Ge end 
panka (share). pang? or payga. 
chantd (market). chanda or chandé. 
__pampa (snake). padmba or padmba. 





9 See Rija Raja Varma's Kerala Péniniyam, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ARCTLEOLOGICAL PROGRESS, 
Excavations are being conducted with greet siuc- 
com mt in the RAjshihi District, Bengal, 
by Mr. Tk. N. Dikshit, Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey, Eastern Cireic. Last year he startled the 


arclucological world by unearthing on what waa — 


believed to be « Buddhist site, not only the stone 
representations of the divine Kriahpa in his boyhood, 
but aleo the image of Midha Krishoa—all belonging 
to the sixth or seventh century 4.0. This iv the 
earliest image of Rithd Krishoa eo far known, The 


Fuidh’ oult was long supposed to be of recent date, | 


But we have now Lo change our view in the light of 
thee eicavationsa, and it scume that the worship of 
Radha originated in Hengal certainly aa carly as the 
fifth century. This year Mr. Dikehtt wee jortunate 
enough to pink up « copper-plate inseription in the 
verandah of the ecoonmd terrace of the exhumed 
remple of Pahappur, Lt ia dated (50, which, if taken 
to be a peor of the Gupte erm, gives the Enotish 
equivalent 477-8 aw. it renords the grant of land 
hy # Hrahman Nitha and hiawife Hamil for tho main: 
tenanoe of Lie worwhip of the Arhatw ab the siden 
presided over by the Nigranths aeorticn, Cuhanandin 
aridhiasucttaaors, af the villago of Valja-gabfli, This 
lows mpparently i the modern Godlbhitd which 
comprised the pretest site of the temple, 

The find of the ecopper-plate grant Just referred 
to mdieates that tis temple, when it was originally 
erected, belonged to the Jaina community andcanno! 
poor bly be later than the fifth century 4.0, About the 
middle of the sixth century it seems to have boon 
oooupled by the Brahmeanivta, whose chief charncter- 
itic Waa religious cclection ond fusion. For, of this 
period we fod plaques ond sculptures, containing 
dciticea of the Saivite, Vaishpavite and Buddhist 


panthoons, The Saivite and Buddhist figures from | 


nniongest these are ofa eenersl character, and cannot 
be assigned to any particular eect. The Vaiahnavite 
soulpturce and plaques, however, all describe inc- 
dente from the lite of Krishoa and his elder brother 
Balarima, there being not a single representation of 
any deity of non-Krithpa Voishnaviem. Tt seems 
that the Hralimanisie, who were in possession of the 
temple from circa 650 to 650 a.p., were principally 
Krishosites, but were so catholin as to imbibe the 
gciersl worship of Siva and Buddha. Things were, 
however, different, when about the beginning of 
the eighth century the temple came into the charge 
Of a rather exclusive sent of Buddhist monks, who 
during the time" of king Dharinapila and under 
hit patronage é a cide of thelr own heres 
as appears from seala picked up on this mite. 

The structure of the temple in a mgusre in plan 
with re-cntrant angles, and with three terraces 
rising one above the other, the topmost beng 
crowned with the principal sRrine, ‘hia ig the 
first example found in India of this type of structure 
and of the fifth eentury: Ita importance cannot 





therefore be exaggerated, Because, though the in= 
flucuce of India on the sculpture as on the culture of 


Burma, Java and Cambodia haa been admitted on 


il hands, urchmologists since the time of Fergusson 
were nob sure that the architectural style came 
from India, a4 no instance of it wae known ffom 
this country. But thea excavation of the temple 
of Pabirpur leaves no doubt as to the Indo-colonial 
art and architecture being derived from India ales, 
Db. RK. B, 


ANCIENT. SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY, 

While doing research work in Ancient South 
Tndinn History, a few uggestions ocurred to moe, 
whieh I pow put forth before you for publication 
in the pages of the frites mtigeary inviting erit{- 
diam, “The conclusions to be drawn fron theses would 
bo momentous for the history al South Aneta, muri 
though ovidence may be sonumulated in wuppore 
uf the abowy conclusions, will I woukd like tho 
Ba cerns care to be viewed in the correct perspective 
by all bittoriuns acd ontiquarioa. My tendenny 
ittodraw two major conclusions from them, mumely. 

1. That tho kingly dynasty of Cher andthe 
Firat Icinges following, none Whol Were & roel rirry 
lewrned peopie, wore Figyptuns, who let Egypt after 


| the * Athan’ worship introdweed by Akhenaton was 


overthrown by hin son-in-law Tutankamen, 

2. In the samo way the Papdyan royal family 
and the founder's immediate tollowers wore berurvik - 
gmnta to South india from Catyion, and thoy may 
he Phumticians that settlod in South Indin comewhore 
about the period whan Babylon was conquarnd hy 
Modes or Mittani from the north, 

The suggestions are aa follows :— 

lL, “Athan” is mnvearinbly the distinguishing tithe of 
all Chera kings, and may this not mean, in addition 
towhatit doos mean actoally, a father to his eubjects, 
the Divine Father; thus pointing owt that the sattlera 
worshipped God not aa Awon-Ra but os Athan. 

2. The word ‘Nambidri", of which | have not 
till now come aerasé a proper derivation, may be 
derived from Nammurin, Manunuria, Nammuri, 
Mammuri, the honorific title for Egyptian kings and 
lourted mez, ales seri boa: ride Tol-E{-Amarna Lettors, 

Ss. The word Murugan, the namy of the South 
Indian Tamil God, ia the sanw of the Babylonian 
Murdoch or Mertdoch. The phonetic sound hues. 
change like thu:—Murdoch, Murhoch, Murha 1 


| Muroge, Murugan. 


Tomples to this God are found in Tiruahendaor, 
Tiruparankundram, Kuoneckody (Ramnad district), 
Palni, Swamitnalal (Tanjore district), Tiruttani(North 
Arcot)near Tirupatti. The traditions fix'Tiruchendur, 
tho place where the God fought with the Asura, 
Tiruparankundram, where ho married, Palni, where 
he became an aacctic, andacon, One safo conclusion 
to fhe drawn from these is that Tiruchendur is the 


_¥ See ale in this connection my paper entitiod ‘the Antiquity of the Name of Radha’ contributed to 


the * English Section” (pp. 54-6) of TF 





ala-mahteateoreiraks -yrantio, 


he 


c 1] 
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first state there the settlers landad and had to 
fight the king of the land before they were allowed 
to settle: The subsequent places of worship, which 
lie north, are all later settlements by these people 
when they were able to advance into the hear* 
-of the country. Temples to this God are invariably 
built upon rocks and small hills, and the fact may be 
-due to the cause that these people, being only a 


handful in the midst ot a hostile population, may by — 


fires lit on the tops of the hills summon assistance if 
they are at any time put to straits. That this God 
Murugan came to be woven into Aryan Mythology 
under the sobriquet of Subrahmanian is another 
tale which will be described in a subsequent letter. 
I imagine these suggestions are entirely new, and 
I invite your views and those of all your readers 
thereon. 5S. K. Vatsa, 


[Nores.—1, The evidence seems too slender for 
the conclusions, 

2. The philology and the phonetics alike seem 
to be of a new species, which must be accepted with 
caution. Diseussi9n may clarify.—Jomr Eprror.] 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
BHAGAVADGITA. 

The Editor has reviewed’ in the April 1928 issue 
of the Indian Antiquary an English Translation of 
the Bhagavadgita by Prof. Edgerton of Chicago. 
He has pointed out the difficulty of correctly trans- 
lating philosophical treatises of the Hindus into 
English, and has referred to élokas 16 and 17 of 





ghephex XV sa\an example: The woed Bursia 


| appears to have given trouble to Prof. Edgerton as 
} well as to Dr. Barnett, Dr. Barnett translates the 


word by its common equivalent, ‘male,’ whereas 
Prof. Edgerton finds “Soul’ more suitable. May 
I suggest that in translating works like the Bhaga- 
vadyita, the Bible and the Koran, one should ap- 
proach such great works with a desire to get at the 
spirit of the teachings, before one commences trans- 
lating the thoughts and not merely the language 
into another language. The Slokas under discussion 
speak of matter and the spirit pervading it, as well 
as of the Supreme Spirit. Purusha may be happily 
translated by the word ‘ entity,’ thus : 

“Two entities make up this world,—one, the 
perishable and the other, the imperishable. The 
perishable are all the created things and the im- 
perishable is the spirit that is in them. |] 16 ]] 

“Another Exalted Entity there is, called the 
Supreme Soul. It is the Supreme Lord, Unchane- 
able, who permeates the three worlds and supports 
therm. || 17{j” N. K. Baarrasat. 


[Nore.—It should be pointed out perhaps that 
Pratipa Chandra Ray (The Mahabharata, Bhishma 
Parva, 1891) translated the word purusa in Sloka 16 


|. by ‘entity.’ This word, however, is not free from 


ambiguity. Others have sought to convey the 
meaning intended by ‘soul’, ‘ spirit‘, ‘ energy ', 
‘person’,etc. Monsieur E. Sénart (Les Classiqueade 
l'Orient, vol. VI, p. 146) avoids the difficulty by retain- 
ing the Sanskrit word—C.E.A.W.O., Jorsy Eprror] 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


St. THomAs THE APostLE AND Inpia, by Pror. Jann 
CHARPENTIER, Upsala, in Sartryck wi Kyrko- 
historisk Arsskrift, 1927. 

This is a valuable review by that very careful 
writer, Prof. Charpentier, of the vexed question 
of the Indian esreer of St. Thomas, which so greatly 
interests readers of this Journal. The Professor 
feels ‘‘bound to answer in the negative” the question: 
“Did St. Thomas ever visit South India?” Heis 


sceptical of the visit of the Apostle to Upper India, | 


though “‘ the problem seems somewhat different if we 

turn to North West India and the neighbouring parts 

of the Afghan Kingdom.” His remarks and criticisms 

are well worth the serious study of all who are in- 

vestigating the legends of St. Thomas in India. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


JourNAL or tHE Bomsay Hrstorican Society. 

Vol. I, No. 1. March, 1928. 

We welcome the Journa? of yet another learned 
Society in India with all the greater alacrity for show- 
ing us that learning is taking an ever-increasing hold 
on the Indian peoples. This time it is that of the 
Bombay Historical Society, which was founded so 
lately as 1925. We note that it will deal more espe- 
cially with Bombay and Western India, and that it has 
been started onsomewhat ambitiouslines. Itssuccess, 
however, should be none the worse for that, as unless 
the aim is high accomplishment cannot be much. 


SS 


—_— — —— 


The first issue commences with an article by 
that well known historical writer, the Rev. H. 
Heras, 8.J., on the decay of the Portuguese power 
in India, and is im fact a critical study of the 
documents from an interesting point of view; 
for it is by way of being an examination of “‘ two 
accusations laid down against the Jesuit policy 
in India: first, that they were uncompromisingly 
intolerant, and then that they turned hostile to 
the Governments.”” We agree that “ both points 
of view are worth studying, ” and having drawn 
attention to them, we will leave it to students to 
form their own opinion of Father Heras’ arguments. 

The next article is a most useful one by Dr. 
Balkrishna on materials for research at Bombay, 
in the course of which the writer has some severe, 
but not undeserved, criticisms of Dr. 8. A. Khan’s 
methods of writing history. Another paper by 
Prof. N. Venkataramanayya on the place of Vira- 
kurcha in the difficult Pallava genealogy is of great 
interest to those who would unravel that tangle. 
Also under the head of ‘‘ Queries,” there is a note 
on Dona Juliana Dias da Costa at the Court of 
Aurangzeb’s successors, which is interesting, but 
the writer might have added the Travels of Pezer 
Mundy, vol. Il, to the list of his authorities. 

Altogether the new Journal is both useful and 
valuable, and we wish it long life. R.C. Teypre. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
13. The Possession of Sons. 

The possession of sons may be described as the main desire of a Hindu, man or woman. 
It goes back to the very dawn of Aryan civilization in the country, when the duty of propitiat- 
ing the ancestral spirits or compelling them to look after the family devolved on the father 
and made him the family priest, who conducted the ritual for its dead. This knowledge 
of all-essential rites he passed on to his son. Hence the importance of asonto every Hindu 
father of a family and his wife. To the ordinary Hindu a son is invaluable because he alone 
can perform the death ceremonies that ensure the parents’ Release from Rebirth. With suchan 
incentive the folklore that has gathered round the birth of a son must obviously be unlimited. 

Accordingly one is not surprised at strong expressions used by Queen Vasavadatta, 
wife of Udayana, king of Vatsa, in the main story, when (p. 129) her husband sends her a 
poor Brahman woman to look after. The Brahman woman is starving, but she has twin 
infant sons: ‘* When she saw that the woman, though poor, had two children, she thought : 
‘This is exceedingly unfair dealing on the part of the Creator. Alas, he grudges a son to me, 
who am rich, and shows affection to one who is poor. I have not yet one son, and this 
woman has these twins.’.”’ Further on we read in the same story (p. 135): “The Queen 
Vasavadatta beheld from her palace a certain woman of the caste of potters coming with 
five sons, bringing plates, and she said to the Brahman lady Pingalika, who was at her side: 
‘ Observe, my friend, the woman has five sons and I have not even one as yet. To such 
an extent is such a one the possessor of merit [from works in a former birth], while such a 
oneas myself is not’.”” But Mr. Penzer points to like expressions both in Magyar and Sicilian 
folktales, so it is possible that the old Indian Aryan idea dates back to pre-migration days. 

13-a. Prophecy. 

Vasavadatta is naturally not without prophecies that she shall bear a son. The prophet 
in her case is the Rishi Narada, who says(p. 128): “So she, having propitiated Siva, shall bear 
a son, who shall be a portion of Kama [the God of Love] and shall become the Emperor of all 
the [immortal] Vidyadharas.” So (p. 136) “the queen quickly determined upon performing 
a vow, and when she had taken a vow, the king and his ministers and the whole kingdom, 
also, took a vow, to propitiate Siva. And after the royal couple had fasted for three 
nights, that Lord was_so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them 
in a dream : ‘ Rise up; from you shall spring a son, who shall be a portion of the God of 
Love, and owing to my favour shall be a king of all the Vidyadharas’. . . . Andin the 
morning the king and queen rose up, and after delighting their subjects with the taste of 
the nectarous story of the dream, kept high festival.” Here we have several folktale 
molifs in oneshort statement : prophecy and its fulfilment in a dream as the result of a vow. 

Earlier in the story (p. 25), when, by a trick, Vasavadatta has been abducted and her 
palace burnt, her husband solaces himself with the prediction : “ From this queen shall be born 
a son, whoshall reign over allthe Vidy4dharas. This is whatthe hermit Narada told me, and 
it cannot be false. Moreover that same hermit warned me that I should have sorrow for a 
time.” From which it will be observed that Narada behaved very like a modern fortune-teller. 

Moreover, in the matter of prophecying we are introduced to a characteristic Indian scene 
(pp. 90-91). Udayana, king of Vatsa, is attacked by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. “‘In 
the meanwhile those spies, commissioned by Yaugandhardyana, assuming the vows of skull- 
bearing worshippers of Siva, hed the city of Benares. And one of them, who was 
acquainted with the art of juggling, exhibited his skill, assumed the part of a teacher, and 
the others passed themselves off as his pupils. And they celebrated that pretended teacher, 
who subsisted on alms, from place to place, saying: ‘This master of ours is acquainted 
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with past, present and future.’ Whatever the sage predicted in the way of fires and so on, 
to those who came to consult him about the future, his pupils took care to bring about 


exactly : so he became famous. He gained complete ascendancy over the mind of a certain | 


Rajput courtier there, a favourite of the king, who was won over by the mean skill of the 
teacher. And when the war with the king of Vatsa came on, the king Brahmadatta began 
to consult him by the agency of the Rajput.” ‘Terrible and disastrous to himself was the 
result. Here we have seen a case of fraudulent fulfilment of a prophecy, a situation of which 
the above instance of securing the fulfilment of prophecy by vows and dreams is but a 
variant. However, one suspects that here Somadeva, like the licensed clown in a Burmese 
State pwé or theatrical performance (often a passion-play), was really trying to convey @ 
practical warning to the Kashmiri queen, for whose delectation his tales were recounted, 
or perhaps was enjoying a slap at those wandering yogis of his time that were humbugs, 
as many of them at the present day. 
13-b. Supernatural! Birth. 

Going back to the story of VAsavadatt& and the prophecy, we are introduced to its 
miraculous fulfilment: “‘A certain man with matted locks came and gave the queen 
Vasavadatta a fruit in her dream. Then the king of Vatsa rejoiced with the queen, who 
informed him of that clear dream, and he was congratulated by his ministers, and supposing 
that the god of the moon-crest [Siva] had given her a son under the form of a fruit, he con- 
sidered the fulfilment of his wish not far off (p. 136).’’ A son is then duly born. Here we 
have an instance of supernatural birth, a wide subject, which, as Mr, Penzer points out in a 
footnote, has been exhaustively discussed by many searchers. 

13-c, The Wishing Tree. 

In the story of Jimitavahana’s Adventures in a Former Birth we have much simpler 
methods. Jimf&tavihana is described as the son of Jimfitaketu, king of the immortal 
Vidyadharas on the “ great mountain named Himavat,” and “in his house there was a 
Wishing Tree, which had come down to him from his ancestors, called by a name which 
expressed its nature, “The Giver of Desires.’ And one day, the king Jimfitaketu approached 
that Wishing Tree in his garden, which was of divine nature, and supplicated it: ‘we have 
always obtained from you all we desire : therefore give me, O god, who am now childless, a 
virtuous son.” Then the Wishing Tree said: ‘O king, there shall be born to thee a son 
who shall remember his past births, who shall be a hero in giving and kind to all creatures. 
(pp. 138-139).” So from the mere words of the Wishing Tree Jimitavahana was born, 
and not only that, he remembered his former births. 

This last point is in itself sufficient to give his birth a miraculous character, as it is an 
essential part of the doctrine of rebirth that so long as a child is in the womb it remembers 
its former births, and resolves to so conduct itself in its next life as to acquire release from 
further transmigration. But directly it is born, recollection of the previous existences dis- 
appears and it loses all memory of its resolution. However, Jiméitavahana does remember 
his former births, and he relates that in the course of one of them (p. 146): ‘“‘I am the son 
of a merchant named Mahadhana, that dwells in Vallabhi and I was gained by my father by 
the blessing of Siva,’’ who commanded him ‘‘in a dream, being pleased with him.” Here 
again a son is simply granted in a dream by a god pleased with worship. 

I do not go into the question of the Wishing Tree myth here, as it has been developed 
already in the previous Volume, but I shall revert to it later on, showing that it was not 
the tree, but the spirit in the tree, that was worshipped. 

14. The Sworn Brother. 

In The Story of Vidishaka, the hero, a Brahman, solves the mystery of the Princess 
Dubkhalabdik4, all of whose husbands died a sudden death as soon as they reached her 
marriage chamber, by finding that their deaths were caused by a Rakshasa, whose arm he 
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cuts off (p. 71). Thereafter the hero wanders on till he reaches the city of Karkotaka, where 
he hears “a proclamation by beat of drum: ‘Whatever Brahman or Kshatriya wishes to- 
morrow morning to marry the king’s daughter, let him spend a night in her chamber (p. 73)’. ” 
Vidtishaka offers to do so (p. 74), and there he meets the same Rakshasa, and is proceeding 
to slay him, when the Rakshasa explains why he acted thus (p. 74): “My name is Yama- 
danshtra and I had two daughters . . . ., and Siva laid on me this command : ‘Thou 
mnst save the two princesses from marrying any one who is not a hero.’ So Vidishaka 
refrains and explains that it was he who cut off his arm in the first case. “ Whereupon the 
Rakshasa Yamadanshtra, out of friendship chose him as a Sworn Brother, and when 
Vidishaka accepted his proposal he disappeared.” 

Mr. Penzer makes no remark on the Sworn Brother, but there is generally still a ceremony 
connected with the situation, including at times the letting and drinking of each other’s 
blood. It is worth investigation. 

15. The Ring of Recognition. 

In The Story of Vidéshaka, again, the Brahman hero’s immortal Vidyadhari wife, Bhadra, 
finds it advisable to leave him for a while, because the VidyAadharas are angry with her for 
having a mortal husband. She “ providently gave him her ring and then disappeared at the 
close of the night (p. 68),’” but “before she left she assigned as a place of meeting, the 
mountain of the rising sun.”’ So he goes to find her, and eventually comes to a beautiful 
lake on the mountain. There he meets a number of women “ with golden pitchers in their 
hands ” coming to draw water, and they tell him that the water is for Bhadré, a Vidyadhari. 
Then (p. 76) ‘‘one of these women said to Viddshaka : “ Noble sir, please lift this pitcher 
on to my shoulder.’ He consented, and when he lifted the pitcher on to her shoulder, the 
discreet man put into it the jewelledring he had before received from Bhadré . . . . When 
Bhadr&é sawit she recognisedit (p. 77). Soshe had him fetched to her, * for he is my husband.” 

The motif here is common in European folktales, and Mr. Penzer apparently thinks, 
in a footnote to p. 76, that it is Indian in origin, but the idea of giving a token to a departing 
friend is so natural to an illiterate population that it might well have arisen naturally wher. 
ever stories have been told. 

16. Auspicious Marks on the Body. 

In The Story of Unmddini, the daughter of a merchant of Sravasti is offered by her 
father to the king with these words (p. 7): “ *King, I have a daughter who is a very pear! ; 
take her if she finds favour in your eyes.’ When he heard that, the king sent some 
Brahmans, his confidential ministers, saying to them : ‘Go and see if that maiden possesses 
the auspicious signs or not.’ ” But they report falsely and the king eventually dies. 

Here we have a very common Indian superstition, and Mr. Penzer has a interesting 
note on it. But the idea seems to be as much non-Hindu as Hindu, and it would be interest- 
ing to trace it further than Mr. Penzer has gone. He, however, hints that he will write again 
about it in a later volume. It may help him to note that the value of the White Elephant 
in Burma lay more in the auspicious marks the animal bore than inits colour, which was anything 
but white. Also the Dalai and other leading Lamas of Tibet are chosen solely for their * marks.’ 

But at p. 162, when, in the main story we read of the newly born infant of Queen Visa- 
yadatta that “he was marked on his soft feet with umbrellas and chowries, as if the 
fortunes of other kings had abandoned their badges in his favour,’ we are in the presence 
of mere poetic hyperbole. 

17. The Divinity of Horses. 
In The Story of Viddshaka, king Adityasena of Ujjayini has “an admirable horse (p. 56), 
_ . . with a curl onits breast [a case of an auspicious mark J.” Theking loses his way, so 
“seeing no other way out of his difficulties, as he knew what the horse had been in a fermer 
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birth, he pot down from his saddle, and prostrating himsclf before that excellent horse, said 
to him: ‘Thou art agod . . . . takemebya plessontpath.’ When the horse heard that, 
he was full of regret, remembering his former birth, and mentally acceded to the king's 
request, for excellent horses are divine beings.” 

As Mr. Ponrer well remarks, war horses among Aryans were always objects of worship 
from Vedic days, ‘To the present day the cavalry horse is everything to the Indian sawér. 

18, Invisibility of Divinities, | 

In the story of Jfmifavdhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth, on p. 143 we read: “Ho 
(the Savara, a savage] saw a young lady of wonderful beauty riding upon 4 lion to worship 
Siva . . . « andthe Savara, when he saw her, being overpowered with wonder, reflected : 
‘Who can this be? Tf she is a mortal woman, why does she ride upon a lion ? On the other 

hand if she is divine, how can she be seen by such as met '” She turns out to be Manovati, 
an immortal VidyAdhari, who marrica the mortal hero. 

But have we not here an allusion to a very important principle in the Hindu religion, 
which is indeed tho basiaof Siktism? The Supreme Brahman, 8 represented by Siva. is 
unknowable, unapproachable, invisible and entirely inactive. It in hiv spouse (Sakti), who 
is one with him, that is active and approachable. She itis who is thesouree of divine grace, 
and so more important to mankind than Prahman (Siva) himself. A careful reading of the 
above incident, asit develops in Mr. Penzer’s, orrather Tawney's, pages, seems to confirm the 


idea that Somadeva had had the well-known Siktic beliefs of his day in his head in creating it. 
19. Hindu Theft Tales. 

On pp. 175-176 in the tale of Siva and Madhava, Mr. Penzer gives the first of what he 
calls “ thieving stories " in the Kathd Sarit Ségara, where one of the thieves assumes the ways 
and garb of a “raacally ascetic.’ These stories are worth investigation, because stealing in 
a particular way is still in India a matter of serious study by certain classes, and is not looked 
upon as shameful. It is more than a matter of mere interest to trace out the antiquity and 
development of this frame of mind. 

20, Red Powder. 

In The Story of Vidéahaka (pp. 58-59) the hero contrives that the king of Vatea shall 
make a great entry into Ujjayimi. He has o tremendous reception. “The queen made 
high festival until the end of the day, until such time as the people of the city and the sun 
were red aa Vermilion.” Here Tawney’s note is: “ probably they gptinkled one another 
with red powder, a3 at the Holf Festival.” He may be right, but the well-known use of 
red powder at the Holi Festival is purely ritual and has a ritual significance. In the above 
ecase—which reads like mere poctical hyperbole, aa the sun ia drawn into it—the use of the 
powder is ascribed to a sudden joy of the populace. ‘Red powder * requires preparation, 
and it is doubtful if it could be produced in sufficient quantities on no notice, and in this 
ease no notice could have been forthcoming. Tf, however, Tawney is right, we have here 
a new explanation of its use, which is well worth farther enquiry. 


V. Folklore, 
1. The Poison Damsel. , 

In the main story the king of Benares, Brahmadatta, is attacked by the king of Vatsa, 
and we have an acconnt of the method of fighting. In the course of the deseription we read 
at p. 97: “Thus the minister of Brahmudatta, Yooaknrandaka . ~« « + sent poison 
damaels, as dancing girls among the enemy's [the king of Vatsa's] hosts.” This statement 
seta Mr. Penzer on an important quest, with the result that at pp. 311 ff. he produces his most 
valuable Appendix oa Patson Damsels, about whom much is not known. Mr. Penzer, more 
suo, goes in detail into the question : What was the Poon Damsel? 
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We heard much of the iniquity of the use of poison gas in the late Great War, but the use 
of poison in war in other directions was a very old practice. In India it was in use in ancient 
times and is enjoined in the Code of Manu (the Manava-dharma-édstra), and antidotes are 
provided in the Sugrula-sanhitd, a medical work of the first century A.D., where the poisoning 
of water, of stone-slabs, landing-stages and desert country, and of hay, fodder and food-stuifs 
is mentioned. All such practices seem to have been treated as ordinary incidents in warfare, 
but in Europe poisoning in war has been universally condemned by all authorities, which ac- 
counts for the wrath that proceedings commenced by the Germans caused in the Great War. 

Also in surveying historical instances recorded of the use of poison in war and polities, 
we should take into consideration the ignorance of the medical aspect of poisons everywhere 
until quite recently, as they cause doubt as to the accuracy of the records, and in India the 
widespread of poisonous plants and substances easily procurable. Further, many dastardly 
acts of undoubted poisoning have been recorded all the world over. 

The Poison Damsel was obviously one of the methods of attacking an enemy, and Mr. Penzer 
cleverly traves herin Europe to the days of Chandragupta, the Mauryan Emperorin India in the 
fourthcentury B.c. Aristotle was credited with helping Alexander the Great, Chandragupta’s 
elder contemporary, in his campaigns, and incidentally with saving him from the Poison Damsel. 
The idea was subsequently spread over Europe by a pseudo-Aristotelean work, the Seerelum 
Secretorum. Next, Chandragupta himself, through his minister Chinakya, was believed to 
have been saved from another Poison Damsel. This last incident is gatherad from the 
Mudrdrékshasa,as is also the belief that the poisonous person eould poison only once. It may 
be noticed, too, asa memento of the morals of the times, that though he saved Chandragupta, 
Chainakya passed the Poison Damsel on to a doubtful ally, Parvataka, whom she duly slew. 

What was the Poison Damsel? How did she poison? Here Mr. Penzer’s research 1s 
of great value. In the Parisishtaparvan we learn that she was “fed on poison from the time 
of her birth,” so that by the time she was given to Parvataka in marriage, her perspiration 
was so poisonous that the mere taking of hands at the marriage ceremony poisoned him 
(p. 285). Mr. Penzer then points out that, without going into the question of whether the 
Poison Damsel was known in the nearer Kast, it was the Secretum Secretorum, a work of even 
date with Somadeva, that spread the belief in her in Europe. It was alleged, no doubt 
apocryphally, that it contained the secret communications of Aristotle to Alexander the Great, 
and it had a great vogue. In this work, Alexander is warned against the gifts from “the 
king of India ” of a “‘ beautiful maiden whom they had fed on poison untilshe was of the nature 
of a snake (p. 291) and could kill by her perspiration.” In Hebrew and Arabie texts occurs 
the same idea (p. 291), and the Secrefum Secretorum, in some shape or other, was translated 
into every European literary language. 

The Poison Maiden seems always to have had the same characteristics :—bred on poison 
from birth, she grew into a beautiful girl, whose very touch was poisonous. Gradually 
antidotes were evolved. The original antidote, of doubtful date and origin, was the magic 
circle, out of which neither snake nor Poison Damsel can go, but must suddenly die in the 
attempt (p. 295). Meanwhile the story got into the Gesta Romanoram and thence everywhere, 
and various methods of communicating the poison became popular in story—by the fatal 
look, the poisonous breath, by intercourse, and so on. All these Mr. Penzer examines most 
carefully with many a fascinating tale. But, as a remarkable fact, it does not appear that the 
Poison Damsel communicated her poison by mezns of disease. 

Mr. Penzer’s own view of the whole idea is that it is “ merely the creation of the story- 
teller, who derived the idea by what he saw around him ’’—the poisonous herbs and their 
uses, and the ways of the snake-charmer and his method of gradual inoculation with snake- 
poison (p. 313). And with this remark, Mr. Penzer concludes one of the most informing 
appendices he has yet written to this work. 
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In this Volume the wide eubject of Magic turna up in many ferme, but I do not propose 


to treat it except as it cccurs in relation to VidyAdharas and white magic, Witches and black 


magio, and Witches’ spells, J will also give wrparate notes on Magic knots and Magio circles. 
ga. Vidyadharas and White Mazic. 

There ore many references in this Volume to the VidyAdharac, o class of immortals (or 
shall we «ay Fairies !) endowed with magic powers. Indeed, the term vidyddhara means 
really «the supporter or holder of knowledge,’ /.c., magio knowledge, and the same sense of 
magic knowledge is attached to the fairy, There are also several instances in the Volume of 
the fall of VidyAdharts (female VidyAdharas) for some crime from immortality to temporary 
mortality ag a punishment by the gods, in which cases they are married to mortals and bear 
them children. Visavadatta, the wifeof the king of Vatea, issuch a vidydidhart in the main story. 

There is a great deal about Vidyadharns in the Story of the Golden City (pp. 181 #.), 
and in a aub-story, that of Adokudatia and Vijayadatia. ‘To these stories there are parallels 
in both German and Sicilian tales, ‘During the adventures of Adokadatta, who is described 
as young Brihman from the banks of the Yamund (Jumna), we read (pp. 196 fF.) that after 
his brother, Vijayadatta had become a Rékshasa or Demon through his own recklessness 
(p. 198) he has « series of wonderfnl adventures and goes in search of “the golden lotus” 
(p. 209). He then finile (p.210) that he is himself in realty vidyidhara by descent, having 
been born in human form ‘owing ton curse,’ and heisinformed by Kausika, “ the spiritual guide 
of the Vidyadharas,”” who had descended from heaven bydivine command “ for the purpose, 
that he and all his family are really Vidyadharas, and that “the curse of you hns now ter- 
minated.” He says further :“'So receive these sciences (white magic), whieh belong to 
you, and which you must share with your relations, And return’ to your own proper dwell- 
ing, taking with you your relations.’ Having said this, the «piritual guide bestowed the 
acioncea on them.’ So it seems to be clear that, to the old time Brahman, Magic was a 
supernatural science, not learnt, but simply sapernaturally bestowed by the gods or 
immortals on favoured mortals. 

In this way, both Asokadatia and Vijayodatta, who had become a Rakshasa, became 
Vidyidharas—the Rikshasa being evidently a lower class of immortal—the Demon lower 
than the Fairy. They behaved like Fairies : they travelled through the air to Eenarea, to 
their parents (p. 210), [ncidentally Somadeva is here in error, aa Benares 1s not on the 
banks of the Yamun4&, or even near them. Asokndatta had in the meanwhile married (as 
a xedond wile, the first boing a mortal) the daughter of the king of the RAkshagas, and she, 
too, became a Vidyfidhari. Finally he secured the golden lotus. 

We next come to another version of the communication of magic powers. The brothers, 
Aéokadatta and Vijayedatia, are suked for their stories. Vijeyadatia relutes hia with the 
HAkshasas, and saya (p. 211): “ What follows and how we were reloasec| from the power 
af the curse and thereby recovered our (white magic) sciences, all this my elder brother 
(Asokadatta) will relate to you.’ Clearly then White Magic was inherent in the Vidyidharn. 
Agokadatte then tells his tale (pp. 211-212), which is worth reconntingas showing how White 
Magic wna believed to have come among Brihmans. “Long ago we were Vidyidharaz, 
and from heaven we beheld the daughters of the hermita bathing in the Ganges near the 
hermitage of Gilava (a on or pupil of Visvamitra), and then we fell suddenly in love with 
them and they retarned our affection. All this took place in secret, but their relations, who 
posscssed heavenly insight, found it out and cursed us in their anger: ‘May you two 
cieked ones be born, both of you, to a mortal woman, and then you shall he separated in a 
marvellous manner: but when the second of you shall behold the first arrived in a distant 
land inaccessible to man, and shall recognise him, then shall you have your magic knowledge 
restored to you by the spiritaal preceptor of the VidyAdharas, and you shall again became 

Vidyddhoras, released from the curse and reunited to your friends.’ Having been cursed 
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in this way by the hermits, we were Both born in their land, and you shall know the whole 
stary of our separation. And now by going to the city of the king of the RAkshasas, by 
virtue of my mother-in-law's Magic power, to fetch the golden latuses, | have found this 
young brother of mine. And in that very place we obtained the science [prajaaphi) from our 
preceptor, Prajfinptikauéike, and suddenly beooming Vidyddharas, we have quickly arrived 
here.” Thus Atokadatta spoke, ancl then that hero of various adventures delighted at having 
escaped the darkness of the curse, bestowed on hia parents and hia beloved, the daughter of 
the king, his wonderful sciences of many kinds, 56 that their minds were suddenly awakened 
antl they became “ Vidyddharas.” In the ent the released Vidyddhuras tly up to heaven, 
leavin the mortal, Pratapamukuta, kipg of Benares, on the earth. 

Here we have some remarkable facts, lmmartal fairies are cured ly mortal hermits, 
and in pursnance of that cures become temporarily mortals, born to human mothers—s case 
of rebirth without death ; the whole case seeming to be an illegitimate extension of the 
theory of Rebirth. And it is to be observed that White Magic, being a quality of the um- 
mortal Fairy, was communicated by mere bestowal, suddenly. 

Returning to the main story, we find that when Visovadattad was about to bear @ son, 

‘ her ladies-in-waiting attended upon her, like the sciences that grant desires [White magic ] 
come in bodily form [es fairies) to show their respects to the future king of the Vidyadhoras 
conceived in her.” ‘This is on p. 137, and om the next page we read: “There is a great 
mountain named Himavat, the Father of the Mother of the World [j.4,, of Ambika= Parvati, 
the wife of Siva), who is nob only the chief of the hills, but the spiritual preceptor of Siva, 
the home of the VidyAdharaa, the king Jimdtaketa."’ Here then we have the home of White 
Magic lying in the greatest of tbe HimAlayas ; an idea still very much alive in Root Hoomi and 
other modern notions as to the magical mysteries attribute! to Tibet and the Tibetans. 
In the long and eomaw lub similar tals, The Slory of V idushaka, (pp. fd ff.), Vidi- 
shaka, a Brahman of Ujjayini, hus an immortal wife, the Vidyidhact Bhadré, whom he finds 
in the land of the VidyGdharas, and whon he relates to her bis adventures to find her, she saya 
to him (p. 78): “ Aly husband, £ care not for my friends, nor for magic powers: you are 
my life,” and so on. Replies Viddshaka : “ ‘Then como with me to live in Ujjayini, my 
beloved, leaving all this heavenly joy.” Boadra immediately accepted his proposal and gave 
upall her magic gifts (which departed from her the moment she formed the resolution) with 
no more regret than if they had been straw.’ Hore wo have quite a differeut story. The 
VidyAdhari, on becoming a mortal’s wife on earth, gives up her rights as-an immortal. 
Bomadeva is appareatly a little uncertain of his traditions, or it muy be that he got the two 
stories from different sources. 





(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM IRVINE AND MAHARAJA AJITSINGH, 
Ry Saurrvacuarya Pasxpir BISHESHWARNATH REU. 

— Writtam Leveve was born on the ith July 1840, ut Aberdeen. He joined the Indian Civil 
Servioe im A.D. 1863, at the ago of 23, and retired in 1585, at the age of 48. After this, in 
England, he commenced writing his history ot the decline of the Mughal Empire entitled 
Later Mughals. This work is in two volumes, and covers the century from the death 
of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by the English in 1805. Sut the author died 
in 1911, leaving the work unfinished and, though the first draft was revised from time to 
time, only chapters LI to VI, section 24, could be published in his life-time, and to these he 
gave his finishing touches, Chapter I (Bahadur Shah), and chapter VIT (from the fall of the 
Sayyid brothers in 172), to the death of Rustam Ali Khan in February 1725), bear marks af 
hia revision and corrections, though not ina complete or final form, as even in them he left 
many gap® to be filled up, and query marks for verification or correction. Beyond this 
‘hie draft remained unrevised, 
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Thus the burden of Boaapleion of the book, after Irvine's death, devolved upon the well 
known Mughal historian Jadunath Sarkar, who, having ably edited the book, got it published, 
The above lines will give an idea of the work Later Mughals, which is thus the fruit of 
the combined effort of two learned scholars, namely Messrs. Irvine and Sarkar ; more pre- 
sumably so, is the subject of our enquiry, falling, as it does, under chapter VIT of the book. 





In the following paragraphs we reproduce section 29, chapter VIL, vol. I, of the book, 


headed “ Murder of Ajit Singh by his Son.” 

“We shall conclude this section with the death of Rajah Ajit Singh. Tod admits that 
the bards and chroniclers poss over the event with a mere mention, one of them going oo far 
as to leave a blank page atthe critical point of his story. But in another part of Tod’s book, 
we have a detailed narrative of the crime.! In any case, that Ajit Singh met a violent death 
at the hand of his second son, Bakht Singh, is admitted by the Rajputs themselves, and 
even-by their ardent champion Colonel Tod.” (Tod, I, 606, IT, 88). 

“ According to their story, Bakht Singh after saying goodnight concealed himself in a 
room adjoining the one in which his parents were sleeping. When all waa still he entered 
their room, seized his father's sword, and plunged it into him. The wife was awakened by 
feeling her husband's blood on hor breast. Bakht Singh escaped. Ajit Singh's body was 
eremated on the 7th June 1724, when eighty-four wives and concubines sacrificed themsel¥s 
on his funeral pyre. , A dispute about the encoession at once arose between the sons on the 
spot. On the 25th July 1724, Abhni Singh, then between twenty-one and twenty-two years 


of age, obtained through the intervention of Samsam-ud-daulah the title of Rajah Rajeshwaor, 


with the rank of 7,000 zat (7,000 horse), and waa allowed to depart for Jodhpur to take pos- 
seasion Of his father’s succession. (Tod, 1. 699, Kn. O74, Khush-hal 1(4b,) 

“The fact of Ajit Singh's murder by his son, Bakht Singh, is not denied by any one; but 
a divergence of opinion exists aa to the incentives to the decd, Tod's informants told him 
that Bakht Singh ooted ot the instigation of his elder brother, Abhai Singh, then at Dihli, 
and in the power ofthe Emperor. The murderer's roward was to be the appanage of Nagor and 
ita five-hundred and sixty-five townships, To account for Abhai Singh's unholy desire we 
are told that’ hia ambition had heen stirred by the Machiavellin Sayyids, eager to wreak ven- 
geance upon Ajit Singh for his opposition to their dethronement of Farrukh -sivar. Now let os 
apply some of the simplest critical testa, Can the offered reward be looked on aa sufficient 
toimpel Bakht Singh to an act of parricide ! He may not have beena very clever man, but 
he was hardly such a simpletan ax to incur the infamy of such an act, (1) for the benefit, not 
of himself, but of a brother, and (2) for the grant of an appanage which, by universal Rajput 
practice, would bave been his as a matter of course whenever hia father died a natural death, 
But coming finally to external testa, what is there left of the story? We find that ita very 
foundation vanishes, The assassination of Ajit Singh took place in June 1724 ; one Sayyid had 
been assassinated on the 8th October 1720, and the other, after being defeated in battle and 
made & prisoner on the 14th November 172), died in prison on the Lith October 1722) Ob- 
viously they could not have been in 1724 the instigatora of Abhni Singh. Further, it is im- 
possible, after even the most elementary study of the period, to ignore the fact that Ajit Singh, 
instead of opposing, helped the Sayyids to the utmost in getting rid of Farrukh- -siyar. Tod's 
story is thus a mere legend, which falls to pieces directly it is examined ; nor, as he admits, 
does his usual resource, the rhyming chronicles of the bards, afford him hats any countenanon, 
And Tod himself (II, 115) confesses that * but for that one damming crime, Bakht Singh would 


have been handed down to posterity as one of the noblest Princes Rajwara ever knew.” Con. 


ceding the truth of even a part only of this glowing eulogy, is it not more unlikely than ever that 
such a paladin could have become the miserable tool of an ambitious brother, with no greater 


1 Tod, 1,600. Thin passage shows Tod at hit weakest agan historian. His is fastening of Ajit $i mur- 

dor upon the Sayyids i @ grows chronological orror, Hardly bens boasts ie kiadauedich: eee oa .evor 

vad “ sanction to the nefarious schemes of the Sayyid," SNe OE AE tee ered, 
s Warid, 130, asigna the same reazon as Tod for the murder, Of Mf.0., Tl, 758 


a 
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incentive than the offer ofan appanage already his by family custom! Is it not rather to be 
believed that the father did something which the son felt wasan attack on his personal honour ? 
*“ Although coming from Muhammadan sources, there is another version (Kamwar) of the 
facts, which, destructive though it is of any respect for the character of the “ great Ajit,"” is 
much more satisfactory than that put forward by the champion of the Rajputs. It is one 
that furnishes a sufficient motive for the dreadful deed, and thus satisfies better the condi- 
tions of the case. We are told that soon after Ajit Singh had made his peace and returned 
to Jodhpur, he fell in love with the wife of his middle son Bakht Singh and was guilty of 
an ‘incestuous intercourse. Overcome with shame and touched in the tenderest point of hia 
honour, Bakht Singh sought his opportunity of revenge. One night when Ajit Singh, 
drunk and stupefied, was lying fnst asleep, his son stabbed him to death, As a contrast to 
Tod's dithyrambs, we may here give the Muhammadan view of the Rajah's character. “‘ Ha 
was exceedingly wanting in goo faith, a breaker of his oath, one who had alain unfairly many 


_of hia relations and dependants. Among his evil deeds was the abandonment of Farrukh- 


siyar to his fate, in spite of his relationship through his daughter; nay he took an active 
part in that Emperor's dethronement. In the end he attained the reward for his misdeeds, 
“ He who sows the seed of evil and hopes for good, 
Racks his brain uselessly and imagines a vain thing.” 

Thus Irvine concludes histwenty-ninthsection. Wehave tothink over twomain points of 

this opinion. Firstly, was Bakht Singh entitled to the appanage of Nagaur with ite 665 town- 

ships® according to the custom of the family, as Irvinealleged? ‘To me the supposition appears 
almost an impossibility, becauxe Maharaja Ajit Singh had twelve eons, Had each of the 
eleven younger princes been allowed as big an appanage as that of Nagaur, the heir apparent, 
Abhai Singh, would not have been Jeft space enough to set his foot upon, outside the gates of 
the Jodhpur fort even, Moreover the district of Nizaur was not at that time in possession 
of Mahfraja Ajit Singh himself. Though Mahirija Ajit Singh had ocoupied NAgaur having 
expelled Indarsingh grandson of Rao Amarsingh in v.s. 1773 (a.p. 1716) yet in v.s. 1780 (A.D, 
1722) Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, by order of the Emperor, came with the imperial army and put 
Indar Singh again in possession of Nagaur. After this, on the accession of MahfrAja Abhai Singh 
to the throne, the Jagir of Nigaur being restored to him in v.s. 1782 (A.D. 1725) he occupied jt by 
force and inthe month of Kartik of thesame year, it was granted to RajAdhiraja Bakht Singh in- 
dependently, How far Mr, Irvine's writing is true, under these circumstances, may be questioned. 

History tells us that being terror-stricken with the formidable trio that installed kings on 
the throne of Delhi according to their sweet will, Muhammad Shih arranged, on the one hand, 
to get rid of the two Sayyid brothers, and on the other, with the connivance of Raja Jai 
Singh, of Jaipur and Bhandiri Raghundth of Jodhpur, he overawed Abhai Singh. And through 
him he extticed Bakht Singh his, younger brother, with the title of Rajadhirdja, and the State 
of Nagaur, and thus prevailed upon him to murder Ajit Singh, who was now the only sur- 
viving thorn, out of the trio, aching at the Emperor's heart, Had it not been so how could 
the perpetrator of such a heinous crime as parricide, have got the title of Rajadhirija and an 
independent State like Nigaur 7 

The second point pertains to the histories written by the Muhamimadat 

Mr. Irvine mentions within brackets the name of (Kanwar) aa his Gantchy for “ another 
version ' of the facts, which shows that the aforesaid queer ground for the murder of Ajit 
Singh has been borrowed by him from Tha Tazkirat-us-Saldtin-i-Chaghaiya of Muhammad 
Hadi Kamwar fbin. 

Though the said history is not at present with us, yet in the VIIIth volume of Elliot's 
Hiatory of India, at pages 1/-18 there is a reference to that work. It shows that ita first part 
commences with an account of ‘the origin of the Mughals, and of Chingiz Khfn and goes 
down to the death of Jahangir, The second part, which is said to be the more important, and 

2 Tod mentions 605 townships under Nigaur, as is proverbinlly known, to this day, in Mirwiy, , 
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useful, begins with the death of Jahangir and ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shah 
A.H. 1137 (a.D. 1724=v.s. 1781). The writer himself admits that he had written this history 
without any royal order, and without the assistance of any of the nobles of the time, under 
various hardships and difficulties. From the writings of K&amwar Khan borrowed by Mr. 
Irvine it is quite evident that he was maliciously disposed towards MahfrAja Ajit Singh, 
for which other grounds are also not wanting, as would appear from the following :— 

Firstly, this Muhammad H4di (KAmwar Khan) had remained in Aurangzeb’s service, when 
he must have well experienced the antagonism of Maharaja Ajit Singh to Muhammadanism, 
Formerly the helpers of the Mahérija had, with a view to baffle the crooked policy of 
Aurangzeb, made the heir-apparent, Prince Akbar, to follow the example of his father.* 
Some years after the death of Aurangzeb, Mah4rAja Ajit Singh himself, having joined with the 
Sayyid brothers, had got the Emperor Farrukhsiyar deposed, and murdered, and had subse- 
quently placed Rafi-ud-darajat and his brother Rafi-ud-daulah (Shih Jahn IJ) on the throne, 
like mere tools in their hands. On the death of these Muhammad Shah himself acquired the 
throne through this trio, in recognition of which he had to confer on Ajit Singh, the Subad4ri 
of Ajmer and Gujarat. But eventually, fearing the influence of the trio, Muhammad Shah 
managed, at first, to get the Sayyid brothers killed, and afterwards Maharaja Ajit Singh. 
Under these circumstances there is no wonder if a Muhammadan writer of the Emperor’s 
Court, with a view to bring a powerful Hindu MahfrdAja’s name to ill repute, and to screen the 
faults of his co-religionist Emperor, should ascribe such a foul reason for Ajit’s murder. 
Moreover had this story not been the brewing of Kamwar Khin’s own brain, the other 
Muhammadan contemporary writers of the court, as also the writers of other Native States 
would never have missed the opportunity of dwelling upon the affair at some length. 

Shah Navaz Khan (Samsam-ud-daulah) has written a history named Ma’dsiru’-l-wmard, 
which contains history of the nobles of the Imperial Court from the time of Akbar to a.H. 
1155 (a.p. 1742). It is clearly stated in this history that when the eldest son of Ajit Singh 
came to the court he got his father killed by his younger brother, being misguided by nobles 
of the court who offered him some temptation. Muhammad Shafi Warid has written a 
history entitled Mirdt-i-wdridéi about which he says “from the year 1100 a.H. (a.D. 
1689, v.s. 1746) to a.w. 1152 (a.D. 1739=y.s. 1796) the greater portion of what I have re- 
corded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trustworthy persons I took the utmost 
pain in sifting and inquiring into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about 
I discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late Sultan Muhammad Azam 
Shh up to the present time (i.e., from a.D. 1717 to 1739), or for twenty-two years, I have seen 
everything with mine own eyes.” Mr. Irvine himself admits in the footnote No. 2 to page 
115 of the 2nd volume of his book, that Warid “ assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder.” 
Besides this, in the Muntakhabu’l-lubds of Khafi Khan, which contains a history from a.p, 
1519, up to the fourteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, no such reason is ascribed for 
the murder of Ajit Singh, which has been very briefiy noticed by that writer.6 And this appears 
to be quite proper also, because the writer in order to evade reference to his co-religionist 
Emperor’s evil doing, might have thought it proper to observe complete silence about the affair. 

We fail to understand how Mr. Irvine, in the face of such reliable and authentic versions 
by contemporary writers, had admitted as correct the private and unauthorized history 
written by Kamwar Khan. 

4 After the death of Mah4rija Jaswant Singh the Emporor had seized Marwar, from his infant successor, 
Mah&rfija Ajit Singh ; thereupon the Rithor Sardars of Marw4r had revolted. To quell them, the Emperor 


had sont out his son Akbar. The Rathors set him against his father promising to acknowl ark cs } 
Emperor. (Bhdrat ke Prachtn Rdjvamsha, vol. III, p. 209.) onan edge him as their 


5 The writers of the Rajput States of the medieval age observed it as a sort of principle to give publi- 
city to any weakness which they happened to notice in the affairs of another Native State. Such instances 
in the history of the Native States are not infrequent. 


6 Khushhal Chand in his Nadir-wz-zamdni has also perhaps observed tho sat : ig cme 
written about 4.p, 1740, ies ps observed the same course. This book was 


ae 
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As for parricide, the offence was not unprecedented among royal families. Kirat Singh, 
the younger son of Mirzi RajA Jai Singh, had poisoned the latter, at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, for which he was granted the jdgir of Kama. Is this event not quite on all 
fours with the one under discussion? Rana Kumbha of Mewir was murdered by his son 
Udai Singh. Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had killed his son Sher Singh.- Bagh Singh of 
Khetri killed his son who was adopted unto the Jagirdar of Sultana, and amalgamated that 
jdgtr in his own estate. In the house of Timér such offences for the sake of power and terri- 
tory had become almost a rule of the family. Similarly King John of England had got the 
rightful claimant, Arthur, murdered, and Richard III had got his two nephews killed. Many 
more such instances can be found in the world’s history. The propriety of ascribing a slan- 
derous reason for an offence, which, as shown above, has not been uncommon among princes 
of the land, is questionable. Moreover the idea of Maharaja Ajit Singh’s character borrowed 
by Mr. Irvine from the Muhammadan writers, holds no water when examined from an historical 
point of view. They denounce the Maharaja as ‘wanting in good faith,”’ “ breaker of his 
oath,” “ who had slain unfairly many of his kinsmen and dependents,” and “had abandoned 
Farukhsiyar.” Had Ajit Singh ever broken faith with the Sayyid brothers ? Had he not 
saved Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur in spite of his ill actions, as he was a relative, from perish- 
ing in the fire of the wrath of the Sayyid brothers ¢ 

No mention is traceable’ in any history of Ajit Singh having killed any relative or de- 
pendent. On the other hand, Tod speaks of his loveable nature in the following words, 
“ so much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted themselves on his pyre.’’8 

No doubt the fact remains that Maharaja Ajit Singh had revenged himself fully for 
the wrongs done to him during his minority by the Muhammadans. It is therefore that a 
Muhammadan writer, out of jealousy, has falsely imputed such conduct to the Mah4raja, 
without thinking over the actual facts. | 

As for the dethronement of Farukhsiyar, it is evident from the autograph letters of the 
Maharaja, and also from history that on the one hand the Emperor, immediately on arrival 
of the Maharaja at Delhi, suspected him of his having joined with the Sayyid brothers, and 
on the other, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, in order to maintain his own position, had commenced 
poisoning the Emperor’s ears against Ajit, in consequence of which the Emperor had 
thoughtlessly begun his intrigues, seeking the life of Ajit. Being pressed such circumstan- 
ces, he was obliged to side with the Sayyids. A letter bearing on the subject has already 
been published in the May number of 1925 of the Hindi monthly magazine Madhuri. 

The reader will judge for himself how far the faults imputed to Ajit Singh are justifiable 
in the light of the above facts. | 

In support of the foregoing we give an extract’, throwing light on the subject, from Mr. 
Forbes’ Rasmala, a history of Gujarat :— 

‘When Ubhai Singh from fear of the Padishah, wrote to Wukhat Singh to put his father 
to death, the Padishah gave him the Edur Parguna as a present.” 

A letter of v.s. 1784 from Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Amber addressed to Mahfrina San- 
grim of Mewar published in the Rasmala!° just after the above narrative, also goes a great 
way towards bearing out the above fact. 

Before concluding this note, and at the same time expressing our sorrow for the death of Mr. 
Irvine, we would like to suggest to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar to think over the matter and to let us 
have his free and unbiased opinion on the subject, and also if there bea chance for the issue of 
a fresh edition of the book, to rectify the mistake or to add correcting notes as may be necessary. 

7 There is only om instance in Ajit’s history which may be cited against him. He had removed the 


famous Durgadas from the administration on his regaining his authority, and Durgadas had gone out of 
Marwir. But we come across such facts also in history, which show that the misunderstanding between 
them was not unjustifiable. 
8 Tod's Rajasthan (1880), vol. I, p, 637, ® Rasmala, yol, TI, chap. 10, p- 124, 
10 Ibid., p. 127, : at 
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SIR WILLIAM NORRIS AND THE JESUITS. 
By HARIHAR DAS, B.Lrrr. (Oxow.), F.R.Hzsr.8. 
Sm Writ1am Norris, while at Masulipatam, received various visitors from time to time, 
some of whom came to pay him their respects and to offer him assistance in preparing for his 
journey to the Mughal Court ; others to discuss matters of commercial interest concerning 
the Company ; while others again came to spy out his movements and intentions. Whatever 
might have been the object of these visitors, the Ambassador on his part showed courtesy and 
consideration to all. Besides Indian visitors there were representatives of other nationalities, 
who also came to visit him and from whom he never failed to derive some infcrmation. To- 
wards the end of November, 1699, Sir William recorded in his Journal an interesting account 
of a visit from “a poore portugeeze padre as he would be thought but I thinke has more of 
y* merchant y* y* priest in him comes now then to dinner not knowinge where to be better 
provided he has been a greate traveller over India and enquiringe into y* concerns att Goa 


exeded y* Revenues of y* K. of Portugall in India. Amongst severall other orders settled there 

he informed me ofone that was wholly new havinge never heard of such an one in Europe 
viz., De Sancta providentia founded hy Cajetan y* Jesuite and it is essential to their order 
to depend every day upon providence for their daily breade takinge no thoughts for it att 
all and wholy against their constitution to have a days provision before hand: it is a 
plentifull place where they are, soe I Suppose want for nothinge.” 

On the 10th January 1700, Sir William entered in his Journal that ‘ 2 Jesuitts, one who 
had been residentin Suratt for 8 years y* other lately come from Europe sent to desire leave 
to come and make me a visitt wo [ granted and they accordingly came. I industriously led 
them into discourse of what heathens had been lately converted to y* Christain Religion to 
avoide all discourse of other matters. They tell of multitudes converted on y* other end of 
y° Malabar Coast but wherever I goe I find very few converted on y* spott whereI am. | 
told them J had seen St. Xavier’s Tomb! in one of y* Jesuitts chappell att Goa who imedi- 
ately asked whether they shewd me his Body and havinge told y™ No, They began to tell 
me y* it was brought over from China uncorrupted and remained soe yett and particularly 
y* his fleet were as white and fresh as when alive and his visage little alterd. In 
Discourse of y* many converts he had made in China they attested w greate confidence 
y* he had ye power given him of workinge miracles and y* he had raisd 3 from ye 
Deade.” 

Again on January 17 of the same year he wrote : “2 french ffranciscan fryers came to 
make me a visitt onfe] of y™ had been in y* country for 17 yeares had travell over most parts 
and had been once att y* Mogulls Camp and Informed me y he was att least 93 yeares old 


Inteligence y* Sultan Eekbar had left Persia and was come in disguise into India in order 
to make his pretentions to y* crown att his fathers death and y* he was now att Amadavad ye 
Chife city of Guzoratt w°* would all declare for him as likewise would y* Rasbootes [Rajpits] 
of whose caste his mother was. The good fiather seemd to be a very mortifyd and Religious 
man and I really believe was soe: I likd his Company ye better for his speakinge y* best 
and most inteligible Latin of anyI had mett w yott: att his goeing away I ordered him 
20 Rupees,” 

While Sir William Norris was at the Emperor's Camp he made the 
Journal on the 21st December 1701 :—* Directed Mr. Mills 

1 Dr. Fryer and the Neapolitan traveller Gemelli Careri also visi 
wae their visits to India, See P. 150 of Fryer’s Account, etc, 
Hf OTE, 
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ffrecdome to an Italian padre in y* Leschar? desiring him to send an account of y* late 
skirmishes and y* scituation of y* place w ¥* Empr’ is doeing y* last advices mentioning he 
had orderd y* wood to be cutt down att y* rate of a Rupee a Tree."? 


A NOTE ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 
By KK. K, HALDER, 

THESE inscriptions were discovered at NandsA! in the Sabiri district of tho Udaipur 
State by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, in Feh- 
ruary 1927. They are engraved on a big round pillar about 12 feet in height and 54 feet in 
circumference, standing in the bed of a lake in the above-mentioned village, Tho pillar 
remaina under water when the Inke is full, but emerges in tho hot season, when it becomes 
possible to take impressions of the Inscriptions. The first inscription contains six linea of 
writing running vertically from the top to the middle of the pillar, while the second contains 
éleven lines running horizontally on the circumference. The lower portions of both the 
inscriptions are very much mutilated, 

Unfortunately, the impressions of the inscriptions taken by the above mentioned scholar 
and kindly placed at my disposal for decipherment not being clear, it is very difficult. to 
decipher them and describe their contents, until better impressions are available, The 
characters, however, belong to the third century a.p., and are like those of the Junigadh 
inscription ® of Rudradimana, The average size of the letters is about one inch. 

The purport of the inscriptions and their dates appear to be the same, though their 
texta do not seem fully identical, They, however, record a sacrifice called ahasAfirdira to 
have been performed by a person named Saktigunaguru, and seem to have been engraved 
during the period when Rdjpfit4n4 was being ruled over by the Western Kshatrapas. ‘To 
gay more at present would be inadvisable, 

With a view to indicating the paleographic importance of the inscriptions, a portion of 
the first line of the first inscription, which begins with the date, ia reprodured here (sce plate). 
In the first inscription, the date is expressed in words as well as in symbols, whereas in the 
second, it is given in symbols only. In both, the date is preceded by the word brita, which 
means ‘ accomplished." 

The line runs thus— 

Siddham Kritay$rdvaydrevergsadalayordoyiAiayih 200 80 2 Chaittrapiirgpamdsi(syt)-masydim- 
pirvva(ed)yama (yim) . . . . which means ‘ on the completion’ of two centuries of years 
and eighty-two (of the Vikrama era), on the full moon day of (the month) Chaitra’ . . . . 

The letter numeral of 200 in the above date, which corresponds to a.p, 925,5 March- 
April, may be aid to be unique, Tt would read «ra with a hooked stroke joined to ita right 
and bent upwards. Generally, the symbol sra representa 100, and one hooked stroke at- 
tached to it meana 200; two strokes, 300. These strokes are bent downwards, but in the 
ease of these inscriptions only, they are found turned upwards like the fig. which is the 
peculiarity, The symbols of 80 and 2 are like the usual numerical figures of the period, 

3 Sir Thomas Roo'a Leskar, meaning the emperor's camp ; Persian lasthar, * army", * camp.” 

9 The Hevd. Father Hosten has very kindly suggested to the writer acme probable names of the Jeauit 
travellers to wham references have been made by Sir William Norris. Theso will be incorporated in the 
writer's forthooming book on the Embassy of Sie William Norris —F_D, 

1 A village about thirty-six miles from Bhilwirh station on the B, B, & C. 1. Ry., and about four 
roiles from Gaigaipur, a town in the Gwalior Siata. 2 Ep. Incl, VIII, p. 36 f. 

3 See Floot's Gupia Inscriptions, p. 254. 

* Krita cannot hore signify ‘ completed", but has rather to be taken as a namo of what ts now called 
Vikrama yoors (R. 0. Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., p. 191 #.)—D.R.B. 

a femrtt Budradimana’s inscription is dated 4.0. 151, the dato of this instription should not be vory 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS TN WAZIRISTAN AND 
NORTHERN BALUCHISTAN.! 
Br 5 AUREL STEIN, K.0.1.B, 
An tho beginning of January, 1927, started on@ long-planned archeological tour along the 
Waziristan border and through the whole length of Northern Balfichistan, This tour was carried 
outon behalf, and at the expense, of the Arehwological Department of the Government of India, . 
and kept me fully ocoupied until the middle of April, 1927. The object was a systematic eur. | 
vey accompanied where advisable by trial excavations of such ancient sites in the border regions 
between Tndia and Yrin as are likely to throw light on the connexion of the prehistoria 
civilization which the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and elsewhere in the lower Indua valley 
have revealed with corresponding cultures traced westwards in Porsia and Messpotamin, 
My survey began with tho examination of a series of conspicuous mounds ochelonned 
along the eastern foot of the Waziristan hills from the vicinity of Drdband to beyond Tank, r 
Mr. E. Howell, 0,8.1., late Resident in Waziristn, had first directed attontion to them, They nr iliac 
proved to be composed wholly of the accumulated debris layers of ancient settlements, which in i 
the course of occupation prolonged through ages had raised the top of those mounds to heights up 
toabout a hundred feat above the adjacent ground. Erosion fanilitated hy the great aridity of 
the climate has caused the surface of theas mounds, as well as of those subsequently surveyed in 
Balfichistin, to be thickly covered with pottery remains from the culture Strata embedded, 
Among them fragmonts of decorated varthonware painted, incived or ornamented in 
relief were found in great abundance and variety of design. The painted pottery from these sites 
in colour treatment and in certain of its geometrical patterns shows a well-marked affinity to 
the painted pottery snhseq uently collected from sites of tha “ chaleolithic * in Northern = 





at thoso Buddhist sites on the Indian N.-W, Frontier which can definitely be assigned to the 
Indo-Seythian period, the remains of those Driband and Tank mounds may be attributed 
to early historical times separating the latter period from that of the ‘ chaloolithie ’ culture, 

The very Willing assistance of the political authorities enabled me to extend my survey 
*o tribal territory in both Northern and Southern Waziristin, Interesting observations 
Were made as regards the striking parallel which the fine military roads with their fortified 
OMS, wWotch Lowers, ote., recently constructed for the pacification of that troublesome 
border, present to the Roman Lames systems of the carly imperial times, 

The remains of an ancient stronghold examined at Idak were proved by the evidence 
of coins and of aruined slip to date from the Indo-Sceythian period. Furthernorth at Spinwam 
there was found q mound formed by eulture strata of approximately the same epooh as noted 
around Drdband and Tank. Above the above point, where the Kurram River debouches from 
the hills, a rapid survey was made near Shahidin of extensive remaina marking «a fortified = 
site, which by the evidence of its painted pottery can also he assiimed to the last named epoch. 

Subsequently, proceeding ria Razmak andthe outpost of Sarwekai, I made my way under 
Protection of tribal Wasir htadmen to the Gumal River. Remains of fortu visited in 
the Spin plain proved to belong to late historical times, The whole area How Comprised in 
Wucziristan, barren as it: is, presenta a distinct interest to the ftndent of the ancient geography 
of India. The fact of its chief rivers, the Kurram anqd Gamal, as well aa the lattor’s chiof 
ailluent the Zhib being mentioned in the famous ‘ River’ 'yinn,’ of the Kicveda a ait > 


- SSS 5 
! 


1 Reprinted, with tha hits! permission of ths author and of the Counsil, Royal Ge Waikanl meus 
from the Journal, RGS., April 1923, with four well altitions mado by the agthor, Erephioal Society, 
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that this region had for come length of time been in the ocoupation of Aryan tribea before 
they descended from their hilla to the conquest of the Indus Valley and the Panjadb plains. 

The description which Hsiian-tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh 
century A.D. has left us of the territory of Cli-chiang-na, corresponding to the present Waziristin 
and the Qigin of carly Arab history, clearly shows that m his time too, centuries before the 
advent of Path4n tribes, this territory ‘under separate local chiefs but without a supreme ruler,’ 
‘ abounding insheep and excellent horses’ hadalready a reputation not unlike its present one. 

Moving up the Zhéb valley, in Baliichistin territory, 1 found « series of ancient mounds 
awaiting exploration in the vicinity of Fort Sandeman, the headquartera of the Zhob 
Agenoy, The prehistoric remains of two of them had first received notice in a brief account 
published thirty years ago by Dr. Noetling, late of the Indian Geological Department. Among 
them Perjdno-ghundai, the ‘ Witches’ Mound,’ is the most conspicuous, rising to fully 70 
fect above the adjacent river bed. ‘Trial excavations carried out here proved that the debris 
deposits of ancient habitationa composing the mound belong for the most part, if mot 
entirely, to the ‘ chalcolithic’ period. The abundant remains of painted pottery, from this 
site, whether exposed on the croded slopes or excavated, are, like most of the plain earthen- 
ware, too, of a superior well-levigated clay and wheel-made. The painted picces show 
almost exclusively patterns executed in black over a dark terracotta ground colour, The 
motifa composing the painted patterns, almost all geometrical, are remarkably varied. 
Throughout they strikingly recall the motifa prevailing in the prehistoric pottery discovered 
at desert sites of Sistan during my third Central-Asian expedition. Many of these motifs are 
found also in the prehistoric pottery of Anau in Transcaspia and can ‘similarly be parallelled 
from pre-Sumoerian strata of certain Mesopotamian sites, 

The trial excavations made at different points of the mound laid bare remains of 
habitations built mainly with walls of stamped clay or sun-dried bricks over rough stone 
foundations. Among the finds made there the numerous cinerary urns with ashes and bone 
fragments from cremated human bodies claim special interest, They acquaint us with the 
funeral customs of the period. A considerable number of smaller painted jare and cups 
found within them serve to show the prevailing shapes of vessels in use by the living. Ter- 
racotta figurines of animals display distinct artistic skill, while the comparative frequency 
with which a hooded female bust of peculiar shape recurs hergias well as at other ‘ chalcolithio’ 
sites explored sugyests that tho representation of some deity is intended. Finds of stone 
‘blades’ and arrowheads were made throughout in the course of tho trial excavations, and 
their association with fragmenta of copper implements and small ornamenta, etc., of bone 
and stone permits us definitely to assign the painted ceramic ware of this important site Lo 
the ‘ chalcolothic ’ period of prehistoric civilization. 

Painted pottery of exactly the same type was plentifully found aleo at two smaller 
mounds in this neighbourhood, those of Kaudani and Moghul-ghundai. Finds of worked 
stones and of bronze fragments make it quite cortain that at both mounds ocoupation gots 
back to the ‘chalcolithic’ period. Close to Moghul-ghundai an extensive cemetery was 
discovered with interesting remains dating from historical times. Here the hill side was 
found studded with many cairns of rough stones, each containing a few small pieces of calcined 
bones, fragments of coarse plain carthenware and occasionally small personal relica ench 
as iron arrowheads, knives, bronze rings, a silver bangle, etc. The relief decoration found 
on one small pot and the figures engraved on one seal ring prove that these curious cairns 
cannot be older than the early centuries of our cra. 

After surveying several small sites where occupation during the ‘ chalcolithic” or early 
historical period was indicated by pottery debris, I moved south-east into the Léralai 

yency, Among a number of old mounds and other remains in the Hori Tahsil the once 
very large mound of Rana-ghondai deserves mention. Among the plentiful painted pottery 
covering its slopes or embedded in ite ‘ culture strata’ a good deal of fine ‘ chaleolithic ' ware 
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was found, besides pieces of coarser fabric pointing to continued or renewed occupation, 
Didisike @e of such prolonged occupation at 

down to historical] times, waa obtained in t : 

great mound near Dabar-két. It rises like an isolatex| in t 

plain to a height of no leas than 113 feet, and measures nearle 

foot. The great mass of Painted pottery found on the 

displays unmistakable characteristic of the ' chalan\i 






| : imploments such as flint blades and arrowheads, From 
the great quantity of flint cores, chips, ete., found there it may be concluded that the manu. 
facture of these stone implements was being carried on for generations in this locality, the 
Tiverbed close by supplying the raw materials. 

After visiting several small sites of later historical timea in the hills about the Zhah 
river's headwaters, | Subsequently carried out a Survey of numerous ruinad mounds in the 
Pishin basin. They attest the economic importance which this large and potentially fertile 
tract must have claimed at all times and which also accounta for its mention in the earliest 
Zoroastrian seriptures among the chief territoriea of ancient Iran. The Painted potte 
and other relics collected at thoae mounds Indicate that most of ther, 
first by debris deposits of prehistorio settlements, continued to he eccupied during 
times. At a few sites, however, such as Kranai ahove the Surkhib river, abandonment had 
evidently been complete since the * ohalcolithic" period, At the Sarnkala mou | | 
by the walls of « rained fort, it was of special interest to note the plentiful CCCHErence of 
ceramic ware decorated with ribbings, gtich as my explorations in §j fin | | 
Particularly associated with remaing of the Saranian period, 
evidemee of that close cultural connexion with Trin whic 





has been prepared and will, I hope, be published Separately before | ea 
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SOME ANCTENT Rees VERSES UsED 

While talking with Pandit Vidya Bhaskar Sulla, 
fate of Baerukhahad, U.P., India, I asked him one 
day (within the last three yours) if be could furnish 
me with any Vedic verses which wore in common 
‘wae among the Hindus of the present day. Ho 
yove me the subjoined verses with the references 
from the Yajur Veda. [have since found that moat 
of them appear in the Rig Vedo on well, and alll 
therefore give the firet R.V. reference in addition to 
that furnished me by my friend, Further ocour- 
rences of them in Vedio literature may be found In 
Bioomfield's Pedic Concordance. 

Tho Panditji likewise furnished moa furthor with 
instructions respecting the wee of theas verece, which 
I sppend with aa great neouracy BM T can 
from my. notes; but Iregret to say that I cannot 
be absolutely sure of their being oxnet. I am told 
that the use of these verses is ae follows : 

When sicknesa, etc., come to one who knows the 
grahas (nine in all, ic., Sunday to Saturday 
chau: on the floor, cover the space with rica OF 
other grain, ond sat up 6 balada (vessel of elay, 
copper, or brass) full of water. He should then 
perform the ahuvan, writing above tho halada 
“ Reverence" to the particular deity invoked, 
scatter rion toword the kalaéa, and offer water, 


flowors, and sandalwood, Then he should worship, | 


lighting a ght Light, after which he ahould repeat 
the verso for the day the preseribed number of 
times, ‘The coremony ia completed by the sprink- 
ling of water from the lalada on the people of tho 
Louse, If it be impossible to complete this coro- 
mony on the day it is bogan, it may be completed 
on the next day, after worship and preyer. It must, 
however, bo performed within tho time indicated 
in the chaughay a. 

The following are the verses for the days as given 
in the Vedic text, though they were not always 
aecurately quoted by the Pandit. It will be noticed 
that ihe verse for Thursday ie lacking. No doubt 
some reader can supply it — 
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together with Kata and Rihn) he should make a | ~ 






1 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol T1y p. 187 i. 
0 The MS. sketch map he bad to be redrawn for the purpose of reprod 
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TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA (8.B, BENGAL), 

Inthe June, 1026, issue of this Journal (vol. LY, 
p. 113 7.), in & short article entitled To the East 
of Samaiata (5.2. Bengal), I drew attention to 
differant views hitherto expressed ms to the identity 
of tho six countries mentioned by Hiuan Talang 


aa lying beyond Samatay, samely, | SAth-[i- 
ch'a-fa-lo, (2) Aa-mo-lang-ka, (4) T'o-[9-po-di, (4) 


I-ahang-na-pu-lo, (5) Mo-ha-chan-p’o, the Lin. 
of the Chinese, and (6) Yen-mo-na-chou.* For 
the assistance of those interested, (a) a Map, (5) 


| a Table of Identifications, and (c).a Table of Rela- 


tive Directions wero added. 

Mahfimahopidhyfiya Padmankths  Bhattd- 
chiryys Vidyavined has now written to me, taking 
exception to the Table of Identifications and the 
Map, a4 not representing correctly the identifioa- 
tions saggested by him, and with his remarks he 


| sent a sketch map, on which he hod rmorked the 


positions of the six countries aa he would locate 
them. In fairness to him I have hed this map 
reproduced (se Fiate I )%. The | ! 
pidhyiya is anxious that it should be under- 
atood that in his opinion Samatatea included the 


modern districts of Dacca and Furi , and that 
Old Sythet (which he would identify with 


uction, so that the names may 
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ShiA-ti-ch'a-ta-lo) included the eastern part af mad- | 


om Mymensingh sod the northern pert of modern 
Tippera, end was, therefore, probably contiguona 
with Sametats, Aa-mo-long-ko he regarda na 
having comprived the eastern portion of the present 
Lippera distriet, the town of Comilla indicating its 
position, thus lying south-east of SAiA-fi-cA'o-i-Jo. 
To-lo-po-t) hoe identifies with Hill Tippera, which 
at thet time, he holds, extended wp to the southern 
part of Cachar and included Noakhali in the south, 
he thus plasea it oast of Ko-mo-lang-ka. 
i-shang-na-pu-fo be identifies with the whole of 


the Manipur valley, which he considers muy be | 


regarded as lying more east than north-oost of 
To-lo-po-ti. Mo-Aa-chon-p'o he identifies with 
*Sempenago,” and sa comprising the whole of 

He locates Yen-mo-na-chou aa comprising the 
taiddle ond south-western part of Hurma, reaching 
up to Chittagong, chow being the equivalent of the 


Sanskrit deipa, which does not nocesarily mean 


an island surrounded by water. 














dbyaya'a note, which otherwise only repeate the 
views already expressed in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1920 (pp, 1-19), are indicated 


Published in 1926 wag defective in this respect. 
Por the information of readera who are interested 
in this subject, it may be noted that the Mah. 
similar identifications, and joining imue with M. 
Louis Finot, in The Hinduston Review for July 
124 and Phe Indion Historical Quarterly for March 
1928. Attention is drawn, in this connoxion, ta 
the Journal of the Burma Research Socieh for 





August 1924 (pp. 159-192), where the question of 
| the sites of these countries named by Hiuan Tela 
of the most recent researches have been cited. 





Taz Amaviov Dyxasry or Vuaramagana, vol. T, 
1542-1614, by the Rev, Heyer Heeas, 8.J., 
M.A., Madras. B. G. Paul & Co., 1927: BEM SL: 


Pp. xliv, 68); with 13 illustrationa and 4 mapa, | 


and o Preface by Sm R. C. Teurre, Gr, C.RB. 

C.LE. 

This volume affords eiriking testimony to the 
repid strides made in the knowledge of the history 
of Southern Indin during the past few decades, as a 
Like the author, Tt also reveals the importance of 
the enormous mass of insoriptional records already 
discovered, which have been so carefully examined 
and utilized where relevant. Leas than thirty yeara 
have elapsed since the Inte Mr. Robert Sewell, in his 
may be said almost to have anveiled to students of 
history the real splendour of the old Vijayanagara 
empire and the dominating role it played in the 
history of the peninsula during the 14th, 15th and 
16th centuries. In his Introduction, however, tha; 
echolar, to whom weowe so much in connexion with 
the antiquities and history of South India, waa 
careful to state that he had but collected material 
“to form a foundation upon which may hereafter 
be constructed a regular history of the Vijayanagar 
empire,” Sewell may be sald to hove practically 
confined his story to the history of the empire down 
ta the epoch-making ‘battle of ‘Tolikota’ (1565) 
and the subsequent devtruction of the capital, after 
which eventa he considered the empire hed dis. 
integrated and fallen rapidly to deray. He added 
but brief notes of later times down to the middle of 
the 17th century, when the Marithi power was 
rising in the Dekkan under Sivaji, though he pointed 








dealing with the history of the whole of Southern. 
India, excluding only Malabar, from the middlo of 
[0th to the middle the 18th century, In the present 
voh he carries us down to the death of 
Venkatapatidewa (Veiikata TI), "Tirurnala's fourth 
son, in LGld4. This Veikatfapstideva haa hitherto 
been known as Venkata I, but Father Heras’ 
researches have nocessitated his aseloning 
that title to Kumira Veikatédri, the eon 
of Achyuta Raya, who, being under age, reigned for 
about six months in 1541-42 under the regenoy of 
his tyrannical uncle Silnkarm ‘Timma Raju. 

The exhaustive bibliography detailed on pp. xvil-. 
to aliv will give same idea of the labour lnvelyed in 


_ the compilation of this work, Father Heras hag 


not anly listed all the available known literature 
bearing upon the period in question, but, ag is 
abundantly evident, be how stadied it thoroughly 1 
be has searched the archives of the Por 

Government at Gos, of the Society of Jesus at 
Madure, of the Diocese of Mylapore, ond other 
collections of recorda: he hea traced out many 
Hitherto unpublished documents, several of whiols 
re reproduced verbatim in Appendices A ta D, 
historical spirit ; and the resultisa work, the value 
of which to the studeut of South Indian history it 


ha 
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would be difficult to overestimate. He has not only | as it is expressed in the Introduction, “ the history 


added enormously to our information concerning 


the history of the period, but has thrown fresh light | 


upon many hitherto obseure points; and he has 
corrected many mistakes in facts and in dates, all 
of which it is not possible to notice in a short review- 


Father Heras commences with a description of the 
cofflitions at Vijayanagara during the reigns of the 
last three Tuluva monarchs, explaining how the 
Aravidu family, in the persons of Rima Raya and 
his brothers Tirumala and Venkata, gradually at- 
tained supreme power. Rima Raya became regent 
of the empire and de facto king till his death at the 
battle of Raksas-Tapdi in 1565. His brother Tiru- 
mala then succeeded as regent, and de facto king, 
SadAéiva still remaining the nominal, fainéant king 
+‘ a king of the type of those who closed the Mero- 
vingian dynasty of France”’—til] his murder in 


1569, when Tirumala was formally anointed as king | 


at Penukonda, and so became the first king de jure 
of the fourth or Aravidu dynasty. Theadministration 
of the empire, the campaigns in the Karnatic and 
Ceylon and the relations with foreign powers under 
Rama Riya’s regency are then dealt with. Much 
light is thrown upon the diplomacy followed by the 
regent in his dealings with the Muhammadan king- 


doms of Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Bidar and Gol- | 


eonda, which explains perhaps the ultimate combi- 
nation between at least four of these powers that 


dealt the heavy blow to the empire of Vijayanagara | 
from which it never quite recovered. A full account | 


is then given of the decisive engagement, hitherto 
generally known as ‘the battle of Talikota,’ which 
the author names, more correctly, the battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi, as it was fought near the villages 
Raksasji and Tagdiji to the south of the Kistna 
river, not far from Mudgal, whereas Talikota is 
nearly 25 miles to the north of the river. The 
author devotes the next chapter to the effects of that 


battle and the sack of the capital that ensued upon | 


the history of the Dekkan and South India gene- 
rally. “The battle ot Raksas-Tagdi,” he writes, 


“isthe milestone that separates the era of Hindu | 


splendour in the South of India from the age of 
Mubammadan expansion. Impartial history ac- 
knowledges its influence centuries after, since it 
paved the way for the Maratha cavalry of Sivaji and 
his successors, fostered the ambitious ideals of 
Aurangzeb and his Nawabs, and attracted the ambi- 
tious Haidar Ali to overthrow the old Hindu dynasty 
of Mysore. The glorious Empire of Vijayanagara, 
faithful trustee of the inheritance of the Hoysalas for 
two centuries and a half, was now seriously menaced 
by its secular opponents, the Muslim powers of 
central India. Perhaps this action would marl the 
énd of its existence, but for a new family of fresh 
and vigorous blood, that succeeded in saying the 


imperial crown from the midst of that turmoil of | 


death. The Empire of Vijayanagara thus lasted 
another century. Such was the destiny of the 
Aravidu family.” And in the history of this Ara- 


vilu family that hereafter fills the throne we have, — 





of the Telugu domination over the Tamil and Kana- 
rese people.” 

Father Heras justly regards the death of Rama 
Raya, whose “indisputable qualities as a states- 
man, combined with his victorious campaigns as a 
warrior, place him among the great Hindu rulers of 
India " as an irreparable loss to the empire, Inci-- 
dentally he adduces evidence from contemporary and’ 
other sources indicating that the actual damage to 
the buildings in Vijayanagara wrought by the 
Muhammadans and their followers has hitherto been 
much exaggerated ; in fact he characterizes Sewell’s: 
picture of the conditions as a misdescription. He 
also shows that Tirumala must have remained at 
Vijayanagara for some two years thereafter, and 
then, probably in the latter part of 1567, moved his 
court to the strong hill fort of Penukonda: 
“the transfer of the capital to Penukonda was the 
cause of the abandonment and destruction of Vijaya- 
nagara."’ Here, again, Father Heras corrects a 
previous error Of interpretation. He points out 
that Cesare de Federici in his account of Vijaya: 
nagara, where he spent seyen months, clearly states 
that Tirumala returned there after the departure of 
the Muhammadan kings, and “then beganne for to- 
repopulate it,’ and that it was from there, and not 
from Penukonda, as Sewell seems to have thought, 
that he sent to the Portuguese traders at Goa for 
horses. This traveller states specifically that it 
was in 1567 that Tirumala moved with his court to 
Penukonda. The reliability of his narrative has 
been accepted on more points than one, e.g., in re- 
gard to the murderer of Sadiajiva. 

The short remaining period of Tirumala’s reign 
and the reigns of Sri Ra‘iga I and Venkata IT are 
then dealt with. For reasons fully set forth, the 


- author regards the reign of Sri Ratga as “ one of the. 


most fatal periods in the history of Vijayanagara.”’ 
Venkata II, who had so many difficulties to contend. 
with from the very start, is styled by Father Heras- 
the most illustrious sovereign of the dynasty, “ who 
checked the Muslim raids in the North, subdued: 
the turbulent Nayaks in the South, caused the 


*Rajas of Mysore to be firmly established in their 


realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with 
the Portuguese and fostered literature and the fine 
arts throughout his vast dominions. The civil war 


| that followed his death hastened the decay of the 


Empire.” 


Interspersed with the accounts of the reigns of the- 
kings are chapters containing some of the most 
valuable information in the volume, There are: 
chapters, for instance, on the Early Telugu Invasions 
into the South, the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore, 
the rulers of Mysore and other smaller states, and 
the Kanarese Viceroyalty. Interesting chapters are 
devoted to the relations of Venkata IT with the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English ; to the subject of 
the Jesuits at hia court; and to his noteworthy 
encouragement of painting and the patronage shown 
to artists, both European and Indian. A chapter 


of peculiar interest is that allotted to the mission of 
Father Roberto de Nobili, giving what may be 
regarded as an authentic account of the ‘Activities 
of that truly remarkable man. And, finally, we 
have chapters on the achievements in literature, and 
the patronage extended thereto by the earlier 
Aravidu monarchs, and on the straggle between 
Vaiinavism and other sectarian creeds. All these 
chapters are replete with matter of interest, and 
contain much that is new or has not been previously 
presented in its historical setting. 

‘The maps are a great help in following events 
that shift over so wide an extent of country. Spe- 
cial attention may be directed to that facing p. 334, 
a3 showing how little, in the author's opinion, the 
‘area of Vijayanagara ascendancy had shrunk half 
a century after the battle of Raksas-Tagdi, The 
index is full. When a second edition is issued, with 
the promised addition of diacritical marks, several 
typographical errors should be corrected. It may 
“also be suggested that genealogical and chronological 
tables should be supplied, incorporating the many 


additional and more accurate details now furnished, — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| raised up a fresh revolt, with a view to encroach on 


Mn. FORBES AND THE HOUSE OF 
JODHPUR. 7 
Alexander Kinloch Forbes was born inJuly 1821- 
He came out to India in 1843 under orders of th, 


East India Company and lived in Gujarat for aconsi, | 


derable period, during which he collected the history 
of that province and wrote the book named Ras- 
mala in two volumes. On page 123 of the 2nd volume 
of his history he writes that “[on the death of Ajit]the 
Ranees prepared to become sgatees ; they took with 
them Abhyesingh’s younger brothers, Anandsingh, 
Raeesingh and Kishorsingh, in order that their eyes 


might not be put out according to the Jodhpur custom.”” | 


We are at a loss to understand on what historical 
facts the writer has based this idea. History tells 
us that all the younger offshoots of the Jodhpur 
family have regularly been granted jdagirs from the 
State, in consequence of which about 2270 villages of 
Marwar are at present in possession of His High- 
ness's brethren, Sardars, including those of the 
Mallani District, while only about 770 villages are 
in fiscal possession of the State. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is open to question how far the wri- 
ter is justified in making such a remark. 

As for the princes, Anandsingh, Raisingh and 
Kishorsingh, the history of the period shows that 
they had commenced their rebellious attempts even 
in the life time of their father Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

It is stated in the history of Marwar, that when 
the Emperor made a grant of Nagaur, in the name 
of Indarsingh, in Vikram Samvat 1780, and the lat. 

ter got possession of the place, Mah4rAjkumir 
Anandsingh was deputed by the Mahiraja to take 
back Nagaur ; but arriving at Didwana he himself 


1 Rasmala, vol. II, p. 152, footnote No. 1. 


2 In spite of this, t € rebellious nature of these princes made them for these obligatio , 
did haraja. P get these obligations, and they still 


not cease to annoy the M 
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and possibly a slight re-arrangement made in some 
of the chapters. The book will then be indispen 
sable to the library of every student of Indian his- 
tory. Father Heras is to be congratulated upon 
this valuable work. F 

C. E, A. W. OtpHam. 


THe Names or ReELAtivEs IN Mopery ARYAN 
LANGUAGES, by BABURAM SaKsena, Allahabad. 
This is a very useful paper, read apparently before 

the Fourth Oriental Conference, giving the names 

of relatives in 16 Indo -Aryan and two 
others—Tamil and Santali. There is also an 
introduction, in the course of which the author 
arrives at some valuable conclusions: “The 
basis of words expressive of relations is generally 

Sanskritic in all modern Indo-Aryan Languages. 

- + « There are only rare cases of the incorporation 

of the words of the substratum languages . . , 

It is curious that there are only two Persian words 

incorporated , . . Evidence of modern compound 

formations is very little,” 


R. C. Tempre. 


the country here and there and was Pacified with 
much difficulty. Autograph letters and other cor- 
respondence, bearing on the subject, are to this 
day preserved by the descendants of the State 


In spite of all this Anandsingh and Raisingh re- 
ceived signal help from their brother Maharaja 
Abhaysingh in acquiring the principality of fdar. 
This fact is borne out by the Report! dated 21st Sep- 
tember 1821, of Major Miles, political agent, Mahi 
Kantha, which runs follows :— | 

“In Samvat 1785 si 


were invited by the state of the country and most 
likely assisted by the Marwar princes, who at that 
period held the Subedari of Ahmedabad,’’2 

Kishorsingh had been granted a Separate estate by 
his father in his lifetime, From & sanad issued by 

| &ppears that even after 
<5 years of the death of his father the estate con- 
tinued to be in his Possession and no interference 
was made in it by his eldest brother Mahfraja 
Abhaysingh. This sanad is Preserved up till now 
by the descendants of its grantee, 

It is hoped that from the above facts the ficti. 
tiousness of the above mentioned statement in the 
Rasmala is placed beyond doubt. 

SAHITYACHARYA Panprr 
BIsHEsHwar Narp Rev; 
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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 
By Pror, R, D, BANERJI, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 

The last king of the Vodeyar or Yidava dynasty had ceased to occupy the throne 
sometime after 1478, and from 1486 to 1493 Narasizhha was the recognised sovereign of 
Vijayanagara. Yet it was exactly during this period that the northern districts of Telingana 
were wrested by Purushottama from the Empire of Vijayanagara. What followed 
exactly is extremely difficult to ascertain even now. SAluva Narasimha is regarded by 
contemporary European writers as being supreme in Southern India. Yet we find that 
Telingdn& was slipping out of his grasp during the earlier part of his actual reign. There 
are reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign Purushottama attacked Vijayanagara 
and brought the idol Sakshigop4la and a jewelled throne from that place. Asnoticed by the late 
Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in his edition of the Bengali poem Sri-Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
by the Vaishnava saint Krishna-Disa Kavirija, Purushottama conquered Vijayanagara and 
brought a jewelled throne and the idol of Sakshigopala from Vidyanagara. The throne was 
presented to Jagann4tha at Puri and idol was dedicated at Katak*!. Those who have 
examined the celebrated ratna-vedi, or the stone altar on which the wooden images of 
Jagannatha, Subhadra& and Balarama are placed in the temple at Puri, must have noticed 
4 surprising resemblance of the decorative motifs to those inside the Hizira-Ramaswimi 
temple at Hampe or Vijayanagara. The upper front ends of the ratna-vedi at Puri are 
incomplete and several stone members appear to be missing. I think that the ratna-vedi 
is the actual jewelled throne’ brought by Purushottama from Vijayanagara. There are no 
reasons to disbelieve Gosvimi Krishnaddsa Kavirfja, as he was a contemporary of Puru- 
shottame and his son PratAparudra and was no court-sycophant. He had no reason to be 
grateful to the kings of Orissa and wrote his work afte: his retirement to Brindivana. 
Besides this statement there are many other reasons for believing that the whole of the eastern 
coast was conquered by the kings of Orissa during the reigns of Séluva Narasimha and his 
sons. Inscriptions of hissonand successor, Prataparudra, have been discovered as far south 
as Udayagiri and Kajichi or Conjeeveram. It is difficult to determine the exact chronology 
of the events connected with the reconquest of the eastern coast under Purushottama. He 
lost it during the first six years of his reign and he himself regained it during the last ten. 
Oriy& or Bengali writers do not mention a campaign against Vijayanagara during the reiga 
of his son, but do so in his case. It is quite possible that the reconquest of the Northern 
Tamil districts took place after the death of Siluva Narasimha in 1493 and during the reign 
of Immadi Narasimha (1493-98). According to the calculations of the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti, Purushottama died in 1496-97, a date which cannot be very far removed from the 
truth. Thesame writer, observing in 1900, stated that “‘ the few details given in the Mddald 
Paiji are mainly taken up in describing an expedition of this king into Kavchi. If there 
be any truth in it, then it is likely connected with the raid of the Bahmani king Muhammad 
Shah II, who in a.p. 1477-8 made a dash towards Conjeeveram, and returned with an im- 
mense booty**”. In the first place the late Mr. Chakravarti committed the usual mistake 
of all earlier writers of following the Bahmani genealogy of Firishta, though Major J. 8. 
King’s new genealogy was in print when he wrote. The Bahmani genealogy based on the 
Burh4n-i-ma’dsir has been accepted, and that of Firishta* definitely rejected by sub- 
sequeut writers*?, Muhammad Shah II Bahmani should be taken to be Muhammad Sh4h III 
Bahmani. The same mistake has been committed recently by Dr. L. D. Barnett in his paper 
on “The Potavaram Grant of Purushottama-deva’*5. It has been proved above that it was 
31 Madhya-Lilé, Chap. 5, Baigavisi edition, p.98. 22 JASB., vol. LXIX, p. 184. 

2% Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 121. 

24 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol, I, part II, p.198, by H. N. Wright, 1.C,8. 

25 Epi. Ind., vol. XII, p. 156. 
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not possible for Purushottama to conduot 3 campaign in any part of South India lying to the 
south of the Krishn4 before 1488, because upto 1477, at least, the GodAvurl-Krishn& Dod 
was in the possession of the Bahman‘s and it was impossible for any army from Orissa to 
cross into the Tamil country. Therefore the campaign of Purushottama aguinst Kaiichi 
must have taken place some time subsequent to the recapture of Kondavidu, It 
appears to be much more probable that Purashottama reoonquered the lost provinces of 
his father's empire in the Telugu and Tamil districts after the death of Saluva Narasimha 
in 1493, It further appears probuble that the Tuluva chief Narasana met Purnehottama 
during the campaigua of 1489-97. 

Purushot!ama's career was a chequered one, Early in his reign he lost the southern pro- 
vinces of his father’s empire, and he had to encounter two invasions of the Bahmant Sulidins 
in 1471 and 1475. Later on, after the death of Mahmdd Giwin and Muhammad ITI Bahmani, 
he succeeded in re-oceupying the stronghold of Kondavidu and the northern part of the 
modern district of Guntur. Subsequently, during the last years of his reign, heextended the 
Empire of Orissa ance more as far south as Conjeevoram. ‘The chronology of his reign is 
so little known to scholars that even in 1919 the late Tarini Charn Rath, writing about 
this -king, had to state “ It is rather difficult at present to fix with precision the date of this 
Kajch!-Kiveri expedition of king Purushottama Deva and find out the name of his con- 
temporary king of Karniits, with whom he waged war and whose daughter Padmayathi he 
married."*# 

Tf the Mddald Pafiji is to be believed then Purushottama erected the Bhogamandapa 
in front of the temple of Jagannathan, Following this custom three separate mania pas 
have been erected in front of all important temples in Orissa, The temple of Jaganndtha 
at Puri consists of four separate buildings :—(a) The Vimdna or the Sanctum, (4) the 
Jagamohana or the principal mandapa, (c) the Ndlamandira or the dancing hall, and (d) the 
Bhojamandapa or the refectory. The same plun is to be observed in the temples of 
Lingarije at Bhuvaneivara and Parvati in the same enclosure, | had ample opportunity 
of studying the method of construction of the Lifgarija and the Parvati temples when they 
were being repaired according to my instructions in 1925-26, and I found that both the 
Ndtamandira and the Rhogamandapa in these two temples were later additions. At Puri, 
the temple of Jagannitha was built ot three different periods; the Vimdna and the 
Jajgamohana were eracted by king Anantavarman Chodaganga in the eleventh century??, 
the Ndfamantira by Anangabhima Il of the game dynasty inthe twelfth century*® and the 
Bhoyamandupa with the kitchen in the seventh (1473-74) and ninth aikas (1475-76) of 
Purushottama®’, 

in another line Porushottama introduced an innovation. Up to the time of Natasithha 
TV land-grants in Orissa where issued after baing written on plates ofcopper, We can trace 
this system from the time of the Emperor Kumiragupta I up to that of Ramachandra 
Gajapati of Khurda.29 The usual form of these copper plates is rectangular. Purushottama 
issued a grant on a picce of copper roughly shaped like an axe of the same shape as the 
Pachamba copper celts.™ The other innovation introduced by Purushottama into his 





land-grants was the definite rejection of the proto-Bengali seript in favour of modern Ofiyi.32 
| 28 Journal of the Bihar and Oriasa esearch Bootsy, vol. V, 1919, p. 140, 


J ASB., vol. LXVIM, pt. 1, 1898, pp. 43.31 ; vol, LX XTI » 1003, p. 110. 

*§ Ibid. vol. LE XT], pt. 1, 1903, p. 120. According to Mr. Chakravartti the temple was began by 
Atantavarman but finished by Annd fabhiroa. . 

"0 Ibid., vol. LXIX, 1000, pt. 1, p. 194. 

34 Journ. of ce Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. 1, 1018. pp. 437-440. 

F utersons Cataloyus and Handbook of the Archaoloyical Collections in the Indian Musewn, Calcutta, 
pt. U1, pp. 302-95, ‘z 

"2 Ants, vol, L, pp. 355.6; Journ: of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. 1V, pp. 36193, 
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This grant was issued in the seventeenth instead of the fifth anka—Tth April 148377. Almost 
all subsequent genuine land.grants of Orissa from the time of Purushvttama till the 
eighteenth century were insoribed in Oriy4characters. Purushottamn is said to have been the 
youngest son of Kapilendra according to OriyS tradition, as recorded by the late Mr. Tarim 
Charan Rath, and to have married Padmdévat! or Rupimbika, the daughter of the king of 
Karpita (1 SAjuva Narasimha) according to the Introduction of the Sarasvalt-vildeam by his 
son and successor PratAparudra.** 
Ill, Prataparudra (1497—1529). 

The decline of Orissa begins from the date of the accession of Pratéparudra, tho 
son and successor of Purushottama. It can be gathered from the inscriptions of Puru- 
shottama that he had left the empire of Orissa almost as extensive as that inherited by him 
from his own father Kapilendra, Pratiparadra ruled over an empire which extended from 
Midnapur inthe North-East to Conjeeveram or Kiiiichi in the South-West and we know from 
the inscriptiona of his contemporary, Krishnadevariya the great, of Vijayanagar, that a 
large portion of the highlands of Telingand, such as Khammamet, also belonged tohim. He 
came to the throne in 1498-97, a date which is calculated from his only anka date in the in- 
scription in the temple of Jagannitha at Puri; 4th anka, Xdkard, su 10, Wednesday = 17th 
July 1499 a. p28 The 3rd regnal year, theretore, 15 1499, making his accession fallin 1496.97. 
The period was very favourable for the extension of the power of Orissa towards the south and 
the west, Theimbecile Mabméd was on the throne of Bidar and the great Musalman kingdoms 
of the south were already formed; therefore there was no immediate chance of s Musalman 
irraption into the GodAvari-Krishnd Dodb, After the death of ImmAdi Narasimha the SAluva 
dynasty was fast approaching extinction,and Narasa Niyaka,the founder of the Tuluvadynasty, 
was consolidating his power, From 1497 till 1511 Pratdparudra could have annexed the whole 
af the eastern coast without meeting serious opposition from the king of Vijayanagara or 
Narasa Nayaka, but the history of Orisaa was fast approaching that period of political stag- 
nation, the climax of which was reached between 1510 and 1633, when the great Vaishnava 
reformer Sri-Chaitanya of Bengal came into cloge contact with this province, 

Most probably Narasa Nayaka died in 1502 and was succeeded by his son Vira-Narasimha,"* 
Immidi-Narasimha was still living and was in a position to make a grant of land in the 
Penukondé rajyain 1505.57 Nunez says that during the six years of hisrule Bhujabalariya was 
always at war, Assoon as his father died the entire country revolted under the Nayakas.** 
He was at wat with the Musalman Governor of Goa in 1506 according to the Italian traveller 
Varthema.?® The late Mr. Hoskote Krishna Sistri committed a mistake when he stated that the 
Gajapati kings occupied Udayagiri and Kondavidu during this interval and that they were 
situatedin Karniita. Though he quotes the authority of an inscription in which itis stated that 
Udayagiri was in the centre of Karnita-KAjaka,* it is preposterous to suppose that Udayagiri 
could at any time have been included in Karnita. It was certainly included in the Karnata 
Empire when the Nellore and Guntur districts formed part of Vijayanagara territories. Krish- 
nadevaraya succeeded his brother in spite of counter-intrigues in December 1009 or January 
1510, One of the principal aims of his life was the reconquest of the Krishn4-Tutgabhadr or 
the RAichuru Do&b, Two inscriptions from NigalApuram in the Chingleput district prove that 
these aims of the new king were known to the people, and a man actually preferred a request to 
the king to endow a temple after his victorious return from the expedition against the 
Gajapati. 

“38 JASB., vol. LXIX, 1000, p. 183, ¥ | - 
% Journ, of tha Bikar and Orises Research Society, vol. V, 1019, pp. 147-48. 
36 Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LATX, 1000, Part I, p. 184. 
88 Ann. Rop. Arch, Sure, 1908-0, p. 171. 87 Itd,, p. 172. 
38 KR. Sewell, A Forgalten Empire, p. dd. a0 Jbid,, p. 118) 
9 dna. Rep, Arch, Gurv., 1908-9, p. 173, note 6, 
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We donot know for what reasons the campaign against the Gajapati, i.c., Prataparudra of 
Orissa, was preferred to that against Isma’il ‘Adil I of Bijapur. According to a Telugu prose 
work named Rdyavdchakamu, Kyishnadevariya marched against BijApur immediately after 
the capture of Sivanasamudram.4! But the arrangement of the events of Krishnadevaréya’s 
regime in this work appear to be fanciful because campaigns cannot have been conducted inthe 
way or in the order in which they are narrated in it. In this paper we are not concerned with 
the campaigns against Bijapur and Bidar but only with those which were directed against 
the Empire of Orissa. The first recorded date in the series of campaigns conducted by Krishna- 
devaraya against Prataéparudra of Orissa is that of the capture of Udayagiri. Krishnadevaraya 
brought an image of Balakrishna from Udayagiri, which was dedicated by him in 1514. 
Udayagiri therefore must have fallen sometime earlier, though an inscription in the HazAra- 
Rimasvami temple at Vijayanagara indicates that Udayagiri was holding out in 1513. 
Krishnadevaraya devastated the eastern coast and drove back the Orissan army as far as 
Kondavidu before the capture of Udayagiri.*? 

The contemporary Portuguese writer Nunez gives a detailed account of Krishnadeva- 
raya’s campaigns against Prataparudra of Orissa. According to him Narasa Nayaka “in 
his testament had enjoined on his succeeders the necessity of taking the fortresses of 
Rracholl (Raichur), Medegulla (Mudkal), and Odigair (Udayagiri). He,* therefore, 
collected 34,000 foot-soldiers and 800 elephants, and arrived with his army at Digary 
(Udayagiri), which, although its garrison numbered only 10,000 foot soldiers and 400 horse, 
was nevertheless a very strong place on account of its natural position. The king laid siege 
to it for a year and a half, cutting roads through the surrounding hills in order to gain access 
to the towers of the fortress, and finally took it by force of arms. On this occasion an aunt of 
the king of Orissa fell into his hands.4#” There is some difference of opinion among the modern 
writers about the subsequent course of events. Some writers think that Krishnadevariya 
returned to Vijayanagara after the capture of Udayagiri, while others maintain that he pushed 
on to Kondavidu. According to the inscriptions, one Tirumala RautarAya or Tirumalai 
Rahuttaraya was captured at Udayagiri. Kanarese and Telugu inscriptions on Udayagiri 
hill mention the capture at Udayagiri ofan uncle of PratAparuda named Tirmula Raghavariya 
or Tirumala Kantharaya. This Raghavardya and Kanthardya appears to be the same as the 
Rautaréya and Rahutyaraya of other inscriptions than those found on Udayagiri hill, because 
the term Réjiitatraya, used in the case of younger sons of kings of Orissa, was not known 
to the late Mr. Krishna SAstri even in 1908. 

The second expedition against Prataparudra was undertaken shortly after the fall 
of Udayagiri, against the strong fort of Kondavidu. Evidently Pratiparudra had made 
Kondavidu the base of his operations, as Krishnadevaraya laid siege to it. According to 
Nunez, “* the king of Orissa approached with a large army in defence of his country. When 
Krishnaraéya had heard of this, he left a portion of his troops at Kondavidu as a 
against any attack from behind, and advaneed himself four miles (legoas). On the banks of a 
‘great river with salt water,’ which apparently is the Krishna, a battle took place which ended 
in the defeat and flight of the king of Orissa, After this victory the king told his ‘ regedor ’ 
Salvatinea (SAlva-Timma) that he intended to continue the siege of Kondavidu. After two 
months the fortress surrendered, and Salva-Timma was appointed Governor of Kondavidu. 
But as he wished to accompany the king on his further expedition against the king of Orissa 
he conferred, on his part, the governorship on one of his brothers. After taking the f ean 
of Condepailyr (Kondapalle) and occupying the country as far north as Symamdary, Krigh- 
naraya made a peace with the king of Orissa and married one of his daughters,”45 Ko davies 
41 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 111. | = — 

43 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1908-9, Pp. 176. 4g Krishnadevaraya. 
#4 Epi, Ind, vol. VII, p. 19; Sewell, 4 Forgotien Empire, P. 131, for the date of the fall of Udayagiri, of. 





45 Bpi. Ind, vol. VI, p. 110, 
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was captured on Saturday the 23rd June 1516, and the date ts given many times inthe Mangala- 
giriinacriptions.4¢ One of the most important events connected with this campaign was the 
capture of Pratéparudra’s son, Virabhadra, by Kyishnadevardya. According to the Konda- 
vidu chronicle this Virabhadra was the viceroy of Kondavidu province for a long time. The 
Kondavidu chronicle has been interpreted too narrowly by Sewell and other writera. It 
saya that Prataparudre ruled for one year; which means that he was in charge of Kondavidu 
dandapéta for one year only and was suceceded in the Viceroyalty, on the death of Purushot- 
tama and his own succession to the throne of Orissa, by his son Virabhadra, who remained 
there till his defeat by Krishnadevariyain 1515.47 Many other notables of Orissa were captured 
at Kondavyidu along with Virabhadra. One of these was Keéava Patra and another Kumira- 
hammira MahipAtra. Certain Vijayanagora insoriptions mention two Musalman generals, 
named Malli Khan and Uddonda Khan of Rachuru (Raichur), among the notables captured at 
Kondavidu. Mall Khan can be recognized, but it isdiffioult to reduce tho term Uddanda to 
ita original Persian or Arabic form, ‘The late Mr. H. Krishno Sdstri argues from the connéc- 
tion of Raichur with these two names that they were officers or nobles or the “Adilsh&hi Sultana 
of Bijipur. Tt is quite possible that Isma'll ‘Adil-Shah, being the nearest neighbour of 
Krishnadevaraya, was much more interested in his movements than Sulfin Quli Qutb 
af Golkonda or the Bahmani roi fainéanta of Bidar. The acquisition of help from a Musalman 
neighbour to fight with « Hindu adversary involved a moral and political degradation in the 
Hindu world, which can be easily understood by those who ‘are familiar with modimval 
Rajpat History. This was not the only occasion on which Pratiparudra omployod Musalman 
mercenaries against Kralinadevariya. 

Aftor the fall of Kondavidu, Krishnadevariya consolidated his conquests by the reduction 
of important inland fortresses in the country at the foot of the ghajs ; such aa Vinukonda on 
the Guodlakamma river and Ballamkonda near Amarivati, In the third campaign the 
cor weror crossed the Krishn4 and camped at Bezwidi. His objective this time was the 
great hillfort of Kondapalle, where, according to Nunez, “were collected all the chicfs of the 
kingdom of Orya.” The fall of Kondapalle practically marked the end of the campaign. It 
was in charge of the Oriya Minister Prahardja Siradchandra MahApitra, The late Mr. 
H. Krishna Sastri is certainly right in correcting the wrong forms of this title in other Telugu 
and Tamil inscriptions of the time of Kyishnadevaraya, Among the Oriya notables 
captured after the fall of Kondapalle was a queen of Pratiparudra, another of his sons 
and aeven principal nobles. An inscription from Kalahasti mentions two of the last named, 
Bodaijenni Mah&pitra and Bijli Khan. The firet term is composed of two Oriya titles, 
Bada-jend and Mahipitra, Similarly Prahurdja-Siraschandra-Mahipitra is a single title in 
Oriyé, composed of three small titles, and not 4 proper name. The name Bijli Khin proves 
that Pratdparudra was continuing to employ Musalman mercenaries against Krishnadevariya, 
after the fall of Kondavidu. 

From Kondapalle Krishnadevariya continued his victorious march northwards and 
acquired all the districta of the sea-board, including the hill-districts of Nalgonda and 
Khammamel, at present in the Nizdm’s dominions, He arrived at SimbaAchalam, on the out- 
skirts of Vizagapatam and is said to have planted or erected a pillar of victory on that hill. 
The late Mr. H. Krishna Slstri stated that “there exist even today records in Telugu 
characters written on the basement of the entrance into the Asthdna-Maydapa and on a pillar 
on the Verandah round the Lakshminarasimhasvimin temple at Simbachalam, which relate 
in unmistakeable terms the victories of Krishnariya, his stay at Simbidri and hia gifts to the 
temple.""#8 According to the Pdrijatdpaharayamu and other Telugu works Kyishnadevardya 
devastated Orissa proper and burnt its capital Kataka. But there is no epigraphical corro- 
boration of these statements. Kyishnadevariya was at Simbichalam in 1516 and three years 
"#8 Ibid, op. Lil. 47 A Sketch of the Dynastica of Southern India, Madras, 1883, p. 48, 
48 Ann. Hep. Arch. Surv., 1008-9, p. 179, ; 
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later "‘ he made over to the temple al Sibhichalam certain Villages which were griunted to 
him by the Gajapati king. Whether these latter were the voluntary gifts of the Gajapati 
ruler on behalf of his ally Krishnardya or were wrung from him by a regular raid on his capi- 
tal, are points which cannot be decided at present, “4 

We see, therefore, that Krishnadevariya conducted three or four campaigns against Orisa 
and in 1519 compelled Pratiparudra to cede that part of his empire which lay to the south of 
the Krishna. According to Nunez, Pratdparudra gave one of hia daughters in marriage to 
Krishnadevariya.“" This marriage is also mentioned in the Rdyavdchakamu, where the 
Orisea princess is called Jaganmohini®! The marriage is also referred to in the Arishya-rdya- 
vijayam and Jamil Ndvalar Cheritai®* The Orissan princess ia also called Tukké. “ She is 
said to have been neglected by ber husband and to have led ao life of seclusion at Kambam 
in the Kuddapah district." The prince Virabhadra was maintained in a suitable style after 
his capture, and hononrably provided for, He became the Governor of the district of MAlegu- 
Bennur-sime and remitted the taxes on marriages in 1516, for the merit of his father Pratépa- 
rudra and his sovereign Krishnadevardya.5* 

Such was the iguominious end of the empire founded by Kapilendra in the previous 
eontury. It lasted for a little less than a century and was reduced to ita former dimensions 
before 1520. The decline of Orissa was rapid. Within forty years JAjpur was in the occu- 
pation of Uihivagu’dtin Jalil Shih of Bengal and the Hindu kingdom of Northern Orissa came 
to a sudden end within three years of the great battle of Talikota, 

On the north Pratiparudra was attacked by Suljan‘AlAu’d-din Husain Shih, the founder 
of the Saryad dynasty of Bengal. Tho exact date of this invasion is not known to ua from 
reliable sources. According to the Niydé:u's-sulétin Husain Shih conquered all kingdoms 
between Gaur and Oriassa.® Tf the Wddald Pda ijt is to be believed then Orissa was invaded in 
1509 under Isma'll Gidzi. The Méddalé Paaji beara on the face of it the stamp of being a 
later concoction because even a» careful scholar like the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti 
makes use of the term ‘' Bengal Nawal)’ in connection with the independent Suliins of Benga 
“In A.D. 1509 Ismail Ghazi (named Surasthdna in M, Péaaji), a general of the Bengal Nawab 
made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, sacked Puri Town and destroyed & number of 
Hindu temples.. Prataparudra hurried from the south and the Mahomedan general retreated, 
He was closely pursued and defeated on the bank of the Ganges (.M.Paiaji), The general took 
refuge in Fort Mindfran (aub-division Jahanabad, district Hooghly), and was besieged, Butona 
of the RAja’s high officers, Govinda Vidyidhara, went over to the enemy's side; and so the Raja 
had to raise the siege and to retire to Orissa."™ Inthe first place the title Nawdh was not used 
in India till the middle of the first half of the cighteenth century. In fact there waano Nawih 
or Musulman governor of any other king in Bengal at that time. From 1339 to 1538 Bengal 
was ruled by independent monarchs.” [n the second place though o Musalman general named 
Shih Tama ‘il Ghaziisclaimed to be a contemporary of Sultin Ruknu'd-din Birbak Shih of Ben- 
gal by anancnymous workeometimes called Risdlatu'sh-shuhddd§8 he ia really aco ntemporary 
of ‘Alin’d-din Husain Shih, because his tomb at Kanta Dudr in the southern part of the Rang- 
pur district of Bengal bears an inscription of the time of Husain Shih, The inscription was ori- 
ginally incised on-two alabs of black flint, one of which has been missing for a long time, I saw 
an impression of the first halfin the house of Rai Bahadur Mrityunjay Raichaudhuri, Zam indar 
of Kundi pargana at Sadyapushkarini.. The devastation of Orisaa by Isma'il Ghazt during 

0 Jbid., p. 180. 60 Sowell, A Forpotien Empire, p. 330. i 








‘! Sources of Pijayanagara History, p. 116. 2 Jbid., pp. 132, 158, 
$4 Ihid., p. 145. St Epi, Carn., vol. IX, Dy. 107. 


$6 Riydew-¢Sold $in, English translation (Bib, Ind.), p. 152. 

66 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, yol. LK LX, Pp. 166, 

OT Banplldr Itihds, vol. 11, pp. 09—285. | 

4 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874, yyl. XLIT, pp 215-20, 
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the reign of ‘AlAu’d-din Husain Shah is also mentioned in the celebrated Bengali biography of 
the Vaishnava saint Sri-Chaitanya, the Chaitanya-Bhdgavata; Antya Khinda, 2nd Adhyaya. 
Chaitanya’s influence over Prataéparudra appears to have been immense. Even if we accept 
one-tenth of what the biographies of Sri-Chaitanya say about the saint's influence over 
PratAparudra and his principal officers, then we have to admit that Sri-Chaitanya was one of the 
principal causes of the political decline of Orissa at this time and the loss of its independence 
28 years after the death of Prat&parudra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bhaktimdarga 
is sublime, but its effect on the political status of the country or the nation which accepts it, is 
terrific. The religion of equality and love brings in its train a false faith in men and thereby 
destroys the structure of society and government because in reality no two men are equal 
in any respect and government depends upon brute force. Orissa not only lost her empire 
but also her political prestige. A century of Vaishnavaism reduced this great people to a 
state of caste-ridden stagnation in which even famine-stricken people are obliged to form 
themselves into a separate caste (Satra-khiya4). Chaitanya is said to have converted Pratapa- 
rudra before the beginning of the Vijavanagara war. Amone the officers of the king Rama- 
nanda Rai, governor of Riismahendri before its loss, and Gopinatha Barajen4, governor of 
Maljyath& dand1pdta, or Midnapur, were converted to Neo-Vaishnavaism. 

We donot know what hapnened tothis religiously minded and cowardly king after the re- 
tirement of Krishnadevariya. Vijayanagara panegyrists credit him with another invasion of the 
Southern Hindu Empire after the death of Krishnadevariya. The statement is hardly credible, 
because PratAvarudra is said to have retired hastily from this campaign, after reading some 
verses in Telugu composed by Krishnadevarayi’s favourite Telugu poet Allasani Peddaha.® 

On another side another enemy of the kingdom of Orissa was rising swiftly. Sultan 
Quli Qutb ShAh Hamadani, the Viceroy of the Eastern Provinces of the Bahmani Empire, was 
the most faithful among the faithless 7'arafddrs of the Bahmani Empire. He had deferred 
the declaration of his independence till 1512; but after that date he had begun to consolidate 
his power in the ancient province of Teliigina. When Isma’il ‘Adil T and Krishnadevaraya 
were fighting in the south the veteran Sultan Quli Quib found it a fitting opportunity to 
despoil the religious monarch of Orissa.6° He entered into the Godavari-Krishna Dods, left the 
Vijayanagara districts on the coast-land severely alone and descended upon the southern 
districts of Orissa.81 This was the beginning of the advance of the Qutb-Shahis northwards 
88 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 153. | | 

60 This is the only possible time when Snltin Quli’s invasion of Teliagan& may be regarded as possible. 
Briggs thought that the invasion of Orissa took place in 1511 (see “ Comparative Chronology of Deccan king- 


doms principally during the Sixteenth Century '’ at the end of vol. IIT. Cambray’s edition of 1910). He 
actually puts the capture of Ballamonda and Kondapalle against this date. But in the text he says “ After 


having repaired the foot of Golkonda, Sooltan Koolly Kootb Shah turned his thoughts towards the reduction 


of tha fortress of Raykonda’’ (Brige’s Rise of the Mahomedan Powers, vol. III, p- 354-) _ This happened after 
his declaration of independence (1512). The war with the Gajapati, ¢.c., PratAaparudra, took place long after- 
wards, after the supposed victories of the Musalmans of Golkonda over Krishnadevaraya. Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarti is quite correct in placing the war in 1522. + 

61 The lonz rambling narrative of Firishta bears on its face the stamp of untruth and confusion. Inthe 
first place there was no king in Orissa named Ramachandra Gajapati between 1512 and 1543 or the entire 
reign of Sultan Quii Qutb Sh&h. In the next placa Krishnadevariya ascended the throne in 1509-10, The 
campaign against Orissa began early in 1512, as Udayagiri fell in 1513, Kondavidu in 1515 and Kondapalle 
in 1517. Firishta makes Sultan Quli capture Ballamkonda, Kondvidu and Kondapalle. The series of 
records of Krishnadevariya at Kondavidu, Kaza, Mangalagiri and finally at Sirahachalam-Potnuru prove 
Firishta’s narrative of this war to be totally false and baseless. If Sultan Quli Qutb Shah had really fought 
against Krishnpadevardya in his campaigns of 1512-19, then it must have been as the ally of Prataparudra, 
and he must have shared the defeat of his ally. There is no mention of the capture of Kondavidu by 
Musalmans in the Indian Chronicles (Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynasties, p. 48). [have mentioned Kondapalle 
because Sewell mentions an inscription of Sultin Quli at that place (Jbid., p. 28). Most probably this 
confused account is due to Firishta’s mistake of taking Ramachandra Gajapatiof Khurde as a contemporary 
of Krishnadevaraya. 
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whioh ended with the capture of Ganjam i in 1571 and Chicacole in 1641.8? Thus the 
Oriya speaking districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and the three Khimidis came to be inelud- 
ed in the Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golkonda and passed on to the Mughal sida of Golkonda 
or Khujistd-bunyid Haidarabdd in 1687. The ill-fated Nigim of the Decesn granted them 
to the great French General Bussy. In 1765 the hapless Shih ‘Alam Il was persuaded by 
Clive to include the transfer of the Northern Sarbkirs from the French to the British Baat 
India Company, though they were wctually in the possession af the latter from 1761. On 
account of this freak of fortune these Oriyd-speaking districts still form a part of the British 
Presidency of Madras, 

Prat&paradra survived the death of his royal son-in-law by nearly ten years. No other 
incident of his reign is known to us. But before taking leave of his reign we should examine 
certain references to it in the histories of other provinces. The Rdyardchakanu mentions 
another Musalman general employed by Pratiparudra in his campaigns against Kristna- 
devariyes. This chief is mentioned as Chitipri or Chitéiph Khiin by Prof.5. KR. Aiyangar of the 
Madras University, who has sought to prove him a Hindu in spite of Haig'’s recognition of 
the man asa Musalman.? Chitdph Khan seems to be the Telugu equivalent of Shitib Khan. 
He is apparently mentioned aa a free-lance, as he restored Varangal to the Hindus.4 There 
remains only one other incident of thisreign. Narasa Niyaka is said to have defeated the king 
of Orissa in certain Vijayanagara inscriptions. We have seen beford/that Purushottama 
coukd not have come into contact with Sijava Narasimhe or Narasa Niyaka before the re- 
conquest of Kondavidu by him® After 1488-89 it was possible for Narasa to have met either 
Purushottama or Pratiparudra in the southern part of Teliiwini. The Unmanjeri». plates 
of Achytitariya of the Saka year 1462= 140 4.p." and the British Mozeum plates of Sadisis 
riya of the Saka year 1478=1560 4.p,"7 mention the war between Narasa and the Gajapati king 
in such @ manner as to indicate that the victory obtained was practically of no importance. 
Tt is absolutely certain that upto the last day of his life Narasa was very busy in consolidating 





his own position, as ImmAdi Narasimhawaa alive. The statement of Nunez makes it probable — 


that by the time of his death in 1602 Narasa had recovered the northern Tamil and the southern 
Telugu districts as far as Udayagiri in the Nellore district, because his dying injunction to his 
son was to recover Udayagiri at all costs, It is, therefore, also probable that after Purushot- 
tama’s death, and before the capture of Udayagiri in 1513, PratAparcdra had lost the territories 
lying to the south of Udayagiri, 

The date of the death of Pratéparudra is not certain. We only know that the usurper, 
Govinda Vidyidhara, was on the throne in 1543, and that was his fourth anka. The Sirya- 
vam! dynasty had, therefore, come to anvend before 1541. The Mddald Panji stated that 
two sona of Pratiparudra, named KAluA and Kakhirul, had succeeded their father and raled 
for a few months. But it is very dangerous to rely on ths Médali-Pdaji without in- 
dependent corroboration. Inscription No. 5 on the right side of the Jagamohana of the temple 
of Jaganniitha at Puri proves that Govinda Vidyidhara was on the throne in 1541-42, With 
him began the decline of the political power of Orisga and the very existence of that country 
as an independent state was over within 27 years. From this date began the ereation of 
feudatory states and old zamind ris of Orissa (GathjAt ond Qila‘-jat), many of which exist even 
now and claim to be descended from dynasties older than the Sfryavarmbal dynasty, Ene 
or otherwise, 


or aise, Hiatory of Aurongedd, vol. Lp. 215. 

oo T. W. Haig, Hiaovie Landiaaeke of the Deccan, pp. 85-6, 

4 Sources of Vijayanagara Mistery, p. 165, cS See nie, p. 30. 

6¢ Epi. Ind., vol. IT, p. 152. a? Shid., vol. IV, p. 12, 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO THE 
COURT OF AURANGZEB. 
By HARIHAR DAS, B.Lrrr, (Oxox,), P-B.8.L,, F.R.frst.8, 
: Prefatory Note. 

‘urs article is based on manuscript records preserved at the British Museum, the 

Public Record Office and the India Office. These records havo heen thoroughly utilized 
~ in writing it, It may be noted that although several authors have in their works referred 
to the mission of Weldon and Navarro, their references have been little more than incidental. 
To Sir William Foster the writer is indebted for valuable information regarding the documents | 
preserved at the India Office, and to Miss L. M. Anstey he owes his knowledge of the exis- | 
tence of the Weldon Diary. 

The Mission. 

The mission of George Weldon and Abraham Navarro to the Court of Aurangeeb was 
of @ different character from that of previous English envoys. They were not sent by the 
Crown or the authorities in London, but by Sir John Child personally as Governor of Bombay 
and Director-General of all the Company's settlements in India. The occasion was 4 very 
critical phase of the Company's history, when owing to the misfortunes and disappointments 
of their war with the Mughal that had been in progress for some time, 1t hed become abeo- 
jutely necessary to make some attempt to bring it toaconclusion on the best terms obtainable. 
Although the result of their efforts was not equal to the expectations formetl at the start, 
it did produce a mitigation in the gravity of the situation, and at least brought about a 
céssation of costly and exhausting hostilities. The Company had sanctioned war in a reckless 
mond without counting the superior resources of the enemy, and their own very limited means 
for the execution of an ambitious programme on so remote a sceno. It may he remarked 
that several historians have already alluded to thia mission ; but as they have unwittingly 
omitted the reat causes which led to it, it is necessary to give a short account of the circum- 
| stances of the moment. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century had been for the East India Company a period 
of incessant trouble, which had produced o marked decline in their commercial prosperity 
and national reputation in India. The misfortunes were due in some measure to their 
own acts and improvidence, but in greater degree to the rivalry of other Europeans, espe- 
cially the Dutch and the French, who were quick to take advantage of their errors of judgment 
or action. ‘The chief cause, however, arose from increasing: demands of the Mughal officials, 
who had recourse either to open aggression or petty acts of tyranny still more annoying. 
This was the general state of things in all the Company's settlements, but it was felt most 
hitterly at Surat and was the immediate cause of the head station being removed from thence 
to Bombay. Increased levies in the form of custom dues had heen placed on their mer- 
chandise. These the merchants either refused to pay or sought to evade by recourse to 
subterfuges. The result was that the local governors brought them before their Courts and 
in default of payment confined them in their prisons. Thear indignities were bitterly re- | 
sented, the more so becanee there wus no power to retaliate. 

The Mughal authorities on their side were not without grievances, Which to a certain 
extent explained their actions. The interlopers, who represented that they were under the 
protection of the English Government and beyond the control of the Company, carried on 
illegitimate as well as legitimate trade, and sometimes the line distinguishing their depreda.- 

‘tiona from open piracy was almost invisible. The Company's servants did their best to 
curtail these activities, but they had not the means todo much. None the less the Mughal 
officers regarded them as responsible for the acts of their fellow countrymen and came down 

-wpon them for redress with a heavy hand. The Company's representativea at Surat sent 
home accounts of this intolerable situation, and begged the Directors to take steps to relieve 

‘them. The Court was moved by their story and alarmed at the diminution of trade which 
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confirmed it, They came in consequence to some important decisions, declaring that they 
were “ positively resolved never to be enslaved by the Moors Government nor to be satisfied 
with less privileges than our ancestors enjoyed, or than other European nations do now 
enjoy in India.” 

With that end in view Sir Josish Child, the all-powerfal Chairman of the Company, 
formulated a plan which waa based on the auhstitution of Bombay for Surat as the Company's 
head station in India, Bombay he conceived would be a sovereign possession entirely secure 
from Mughal interference and beyond the jurisdiction of unfriendly officials at Surat. He 
also advocated the fortification of all settlements on the Indian Coast to render them eseeura 
against surprises. Naturally enough the prospect of thia procedure did not please the 
Mughal authorities. Furthermore, its success depended on the forces the Company could 
send to Indian waters to give it a good start. 

Tn 1685 with the sanction of James IT, who was one of the first ndvocates of naval power 
and mastery of the seas, Sir Josinh fitted out a squadron with orders to proceed, not to the 
West Coast but to the Bay of Bengal, where the Company's servants in the delta were almost 
as hard pressed as at Surat. This expedition was not preceded by any declaration of ita 
intentions or effort at negotiation; inasmuch as the moral weight of ita presence might con- 
ecivably acpomplish more than its material foree, Immediately on ita arrival the squadron 
proceeded to attack Chittagong and was repulsed with some Joss. This was a heavy blow, 
and might have entailed more serious consequences than actually followed. Sir Josiah Child's 
plan had failed on the threshold of the undertaking. In fact the Directors had been largely 
inspired by Sir Josiah, who therefore was mainly reaponsible for the war. It may, however, 
be said in his favour that similar schemes had been under discussion during the reigns of 
Charles TI and James II. 9 

Tn the meantime Sir John Child at Bombay had been empowered to come to terms with 
or to declare war upon the Mughal, He presented a request in the form of an ultimatum 
to the Governor of Surat demanding reparation for the losses and insults endured by the Com- 
Pany's servants, This failing to produce a satisfactory answer, he seized the Mughal ships 
trading to the Red Sca and Persian Gulf, and bronght them in as prizes to Bombay, If he 
hoped to seoure his object by this high-handed action he was to be speedily undeceived, The 
Mughal Governor declared war, and the Mughal fleet under Admiral Sidhi Yacoub Khan 
attacked Bombay, recovered the prizes and blockaded Sir John Child tn his own town. This 
turn had not been expected by the over-confident Governor, who either had neglected to 
strengthen the fortifications of Bombay Castle, or did not possess the means of doing 50. 
Tho English defended themselves bravely; but the Sidhi having attacked with great energy 
and in overwhelming strength, reduced the garrison to the direst straits. The gravity of 
the situation was well described in a letter of John Vaux, Deputy Governor of Bombay, to 
his father, Thomas Vaux of Bristol, Te wroto to the effect that the Mughal's army began 
besieging them with an army of “ 25,000 men in close garrison haveing not above 200 Kuro. 
peans and Topassea' w® were hardly enough to manage our great guns being 112 in number 
and 5 Mortara, by often exercise night and day wasted and consum'd much imMimunition 
w™ soon found to grow low ; Then we consider'd whether “twas best to hold it out a8 Tong 
as men, money and animunition lasted, then to acquit it and blow up ye Fort, but in ye mean 
time to try, if there was any hopes of obtaining a Peace from ye Mogul... *® (Child had 
vainly solicited help from the Dutch and the French ; but the assistanos received from the 
Marijhi Raja Sambhuji enabled him to prolong his resistance against the Sidhi, On the 
other hand the completion of the conquest of Bijdpor and Goleonda, together with the 

‘1 Indo-Portuguess coli, =*=*~*~“‘=*SS 
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defeat of Sambhuji, had placed the Emperor in a very favourable position. To avert a worse 
catastrophe; Child obtained a cessation of hostilities, and found himself with no other alter- 
native but to sue for peace ab the Court of the Emperor. 

Accordingly he wrote a flattering letter to Aurangzeb from tho Bombay Castle in 
February 1688-9, desoribing him os “ Lord of beneficence and Liberslitie, Solomontlike 
Throne, Epitome of Preisthood, Scanderberg like wisdome, Heavenly Judgment, Potentate 
of yo world, Center of Seourity, Emperor of ye Earth and of ye Age, object of all Sublunary 
things, The Divine Shadow of ye holy Prophett Mahomet, Oramzeib, whose person and 
Kingdome ye Divine powers long prosper and continue... In this petition he stated 
the English grievances and asked for redress. He also complained against the conduct of 
Mukhtar Khan, Governor of Surat. Child suavely remarked that he knew it to be quite 
contrary to the Emperor's wishes that the English should be imprisoned, their money and 
‘goods seized, He probably imagined that thus he might secure the Emperor's favour, But 
Aurangzeb was too shrewd to be influenced by such a laudatory epistle, expecially when his 
own interests were at stake. Child, moreover, emphasized the fact that he had endeavoured 
to keep the peace with Mukhtir Khin, but to no purpose, and, there being no other alterna- 
tivo, he solicited His Majesty's intervention. He further prayed that all wrongs done to the 
English might be righted and that they might be able to enjoy the privileges hitherto granted 
them by the Emperor. 

It may be observed that the Court of Directors at home had beon debuting the expediency 
of sending an Ambassador to India in order to secure peace with the Mughal. They 
wore also aware of the serious position of the Indian trade, which was then in danger of 
being lost, So they decided to petition Parliament to take such measures as would prevent 
ao great a catastrophe’, The project of sending an Ambassador was however ultimately 
au bandoned, 

It was then suggested to Sir John Child that a conciliatory mission should be sent to 
the Emperor's camp to declare that the English were prepared to restore the goods. wrong- 
fully taken from the Mughal’s subjects. On this condition only it was believed peace might 
be concluded. The merchants of Surab at the same time fearing that they might be ruined, 
joined with their Governor in advising the Emperor to make peace, The latter already 
realised fully the oxtent to which Imperial revenue benefited from the English trade, and 
also that English men-of-war could do serious damage to the Mughai pilgrim shipa sailing 
to and from Mocha. These considerations mado it highly probable that the Mughal would 
consent bo peace. ff 

Accordingly Child and his Council decided to send a mission to the Court of Aurangzeb. 
Before doing so, however, they considered it advisable to send George Weldon,? Barker 
Hibbing and Abraham Navarro to Daman in order to negotiate a preliminary treaty with 
4 Seo No, BA00 of O. 0. 47. India Office, ‘There is a copy of thin petition in the Addl. MS. 22,186 ; 
but it does not contain the eulogy to the Emperor quoted above. 

4 See pp. 262-63 of Court Book, vol, 35, LO, 

& Colonel George Weldon cume of « well-known English famuiy, His brother, Tom Rolph Bonnet 
Weldon was 6 Benedictine monk, who left an intoresting account of him. George Weldon married Lady 
(Susanna) Child, widow of Sir John Child, She died on board the Benjporan, April 25, 1607, on her way 
back to England with her hitmband, Her body “adorned with jewels to the volue of £500 sterling " wis 
buried at sen the following day. Tho Colonel hinwelf met with a tragic enc off the Const of Mauritius on 
July 2 of the same year and waa buried in the island. Sir William Norris mentioned in hia Journal that 
he had seen his handsome tomb. ‘There was some confusion about the fortune which he had uccumulated 
in. India ; and in the interest of his mother and suters, Brother Bennet came to England from Paris and 
fought the case, without result. Ho subsequently returned to the Continent after spending some montha 
in England. Sea A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Afonks, by Dom Bonnet Weldon: also aoe 0. C. 
77/51 ond p. 70 of Fifteenth Report Appendiz, Pari X., Historical Manuscripts Commission. There ia an 
account of the Weldon family in Hasted’s Kent, vol, I, 
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the representatives of the Mughal Governor of Surat—under the auspices of the rortugt 
Captain-General, John de Sequira de Faria, The envoys wero given detailed instructions 
by the President and Council of Bombay, under date 29th May, 168). In these they were 
told that the Portuguese were much concerned regarding the Company's dispute with the 
Mughal and his subjects, inasmuch as there scomod great danger of losing their territo- 
ries, and that they had been requested by the Nawib to send two or three F nalishmen to 
Daman to treat with him. ‘The President and his Council furnished the three delegates with 
a copy of the requesta they had made about a year and a half syoand delivered to Mukhtar 
Khin, The substance of the whole dooument was that Child and his Council were wiiling 
to deliver up the ships, money and goods belonging to the Mughal’s subjects on condition 

that the demands of the English should he complicl with regarding money and woodls 
sein] at Surat by Mukhtir Khan, and that English prisoners should be set at liberty : further 
that a phirmaund® should he sranted to the English enabling them to injoy free trade in all 
parts of the Imperial dominions, subject only to a two per cent. costom duty at Surat, and 

that they should enjoy their ancient privileges in all other places, On these terms Chik 
and his Council empowered Weldon and his colleagues to negotiate with the Nawib, All 
transactions with Mukhtar Khan were to be drawn ip in Writing nnd the ‘oon ment ora party 
signed and sealed, Weldon and his colleagues were given directions for their journey to 
Bassein and Daman, and furnished with letters of introduction to the Governor of the latter 
oity and other Portugueve officials. They were instructed to be civil and to hear all that 
the Portuguese desired to say, but wore forbidden ta make’ any concessions likely to be 
prejudicial to the interests of their | English) King and country : to maintain that there could 
not be perce until the Sidhi should be removed with all his forces from the island of Bombay 
and the several other demands complied with: and to point out that Mukhtar Khan had 
broken his promises and basely deoeived them, They were asked to keep a diary of all their 
proceedings; and to write duily reporting progress: warned that the Nawab might inaist on 
Weldon and others accompanying him to Surat, but were advised not to bere: till they should 
be satisfied that it could be done aifely. If the Eniperor should prove unwilling to make 
peace, realiance was to be placed wholly on the Jarmdn already granted. The envoys were 
furpixhed with a certain amount of hioney and directed that in the event of their encounter. 
ing any English fugitives they should help them to secure thoir liberty? 











Armed. with those instructions the envoys lett Bombay for Daman on May 20, 1689, 
They arrived at Bassein on the 3lat of the month and were movived with every civility by 
the Portuguese Governor, Dom Philippo de Sousa, who expressed strong sentiments of good 
will to the English natidn. After a few daya they continued their journey to Daman, escorted 
by ten soldiers, and arrived ther on the Tih of June. They immediately announced their 
arrival to the Portuguese Cuptain.General, who was not then in residence, They were, 
however, well received in person by the Governor, Manoell Taverres de Gama, Later on 
they delivered Child's letter to the Captain-General, who informed them that the Sidhi had 
asked for more forces to enable him to subjugate Bombay and that Mukhtir Khan jel 
joined forces with him in the hope of being able cither to drive out the English or to compel 
them to make a treaty. To this they replied that the English eagerly desired Partague 
asaintance, an tho interests of both nations were closely allied, They told the Captain-General 
of their intention to make an honourable Peace with the Governor of Surat, and declared that 
if the proposal should be rejected the Eriglish were “ resolved to dye with our swords in-our 
hands rether then submitt to any thing dishonorable.” ‘fhe Portuguese Captain-General 
ngrecd that the Enylish should not do anything contrary to the national honour, He had 
himself little faith in Mukhtar Khan's integrity and wis doubtful whether the latter Ly 
wished peace at all. The envoys’ arrival was immediately notified to Mukhtar Khan by 


7 See No. 6870 of 0.0, 48., 10, 
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the Captain-General, who asked the former to send down representatives to negotiate with 
them. The Captain-General also suggested that as there was with the Nawab a Mr, Georgee, 
a Christian (formerly in the Emperor’s service, and a person of great discretion and power), 
he might be very helpful to the English in the matter of negotiation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the suggestion was not acted on, Mr. Georgee not being sent after all. The envoys were 
constantly in correspondence with the authorities at Bombay and Surat concerning their 
progress, and held several conferences with the Captain-General as to the course to be adopted 
to secure peace and deliver certain Englishmen “ from their Irons.” While at Daman they 
met with a “ ffrenchman and a Dutch man that left the Mogulls service and had then been 
16 days from the Camp, who gave us an account, that there were many Europians in the 
Kings Service, who did dayly desert him, finding his intentions not good against the Chris- 
tians."8 The envoys also learnt that there was no English representative at the Court ; 
but that the Dutch had one in the person of Seg*. Bocherus’®. Amongst other information 
they learnt that Prince Sultan ‘Azam Sh4h, third son of Aurangzeb, was encamped at Poona 
and the Emperor himself only a few miles away from that place. 

In the meanwhile, Sir John Child and his Council wrote to the Directors in England on 
June 7, 1689, saying that they had endeavoured to make peace with the Mughal and his 
subjects, but had not yet been able to effect it. They declared they could acquire some of 
the Portuguese possessions, but it was doubtful if these could be retained against the forces 
of the Mughal, who would soon be invading Raja Ram’s country!9 and all the Portuguese 
possessions would, in consequence, probably fall into his hands. Child further assured the 
Directors that the Council would, as directed, observe the utmost caution towards both the 
Dutch and the French. The following passage is a clear indication of the policy pursued by 
Child and his colleagues :-— 

“ We are unwilling enough to part with anything that we have taken, but as we might 
see absolute necessity require it for your Interest, and your Hon™, may be assured that the 
Mogull is a Potent Prince and doth not at all value Trade, and his Subjects not so poor on 
this side [of] India we are sure as you are pleased to think, we heartily wish the Wars with 
him and his subjects well over.’ 

After considerable delay the Nawib Mukhtar Khan’s representatives Qazi Ibrahim and 
Mir Nazim, together with several merchants, arrived at Daman with full power to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. At the very outset of the negotiation the Captain-General told the English 
on the authority of Qazi Ibrihim that “if by any meanes, we [English] could yett beat the 
Siddy off the Island it would conduce very much to an advantageous and Honourable con- 
clution of all affaires of our Side, for the Nabob and he were soe great Enemyes, that nothing 
could be more acceptable to him then such newse.’"!* The same opinion was afterwards 
expressed in a letter from George Weldon to the Company stating that Mukhtar Khan would 
have envied the glory of the Sidhi if the latter had taken Bombayt*. The above facts are 
indicative of the jealousy existing amongst the higher officials of the Mughal. 

The English envoys met Mukhtar’s representatives at the Portuguese Captain-General’s 
house to discuss the matters at issue, They declared themselves willing to deliver up all 
the ships, money and goods they had wrongfully taken from the Mughal’s subjects, At 
the same time they represented that the damage done to their own property in Bombay 
was very great and that the Sidhi was entirely responsible for it. It was clear that the 
= Sioand SEG TID RMI ai Weal meee dean enme gee 

9 Alexander Hamilton stated in his book, A New Account of the East Indies, vol. I, p. 225, that there 


was at that time a Dutch representative of the name of Baroon at the Mughal Court. There seems some 
confusion between the two names. 

10 Raja Ram, who had succeeded his brother, Sambhuji, was at that tume being constantly pursued 
by the Mughal. After many exploits he retired to Jinji. 

11 See No. 5671 of O.C. 48, 1.0, 12 P, 12 of Sloane MS. 1910, B.M. 

13 pee No. 57338 of 0.0. 48, LQ, 
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English could not expect to obtain a farmdn from the Emperor before they had satisfied 
the demands of the Indian merchants. The English had caused great harm by having taken 
the “ Corneffleet ” of the Emperor, The above and other grievances formed the subject 
of a long conference between the enyoys and Mir Nazim and QAzi Ibrahim. It soon appeared 
that the English had failed to ensure the Nawdb’s support, for the latter sent a “ black ” 
report to the Emperor against them. Thus was added a further obstacle against representa- 
tives going to the Court, because their statements would be invalidated by the said “ black ” 
report. It was also apparent that were the Nawab now to write favourably of the English 
to his master, he would not only create suspicion, but might also quite conceivably be 
dismissed from the Imperial service, Mir Nazim, therefore, advised the English envoys 
that the best course for bringing negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion would be to satisfy 
the demands of the merchants first, and when that had been accomplished they (the Nawiéb’s 
representatives) would join with the English envoys in trying to obtain a farmén. It wasalso 
debated, and later on agreed to by Sir John Child and his Council, that the best course fer con- 
cluding a speedy peace would beto make a present to the Nawab Mukhtar Khan of Rs. 25,000 
in order to “stop his mouth and keep his evill tongue from biteing more.” It was further 
suggested that a similar present should be made to Ruhullah Khan, aninfluential man at Court, 
or in his absence to Asad Khan. The terms on which peace might be obtained were discussed 
at several meetings. One of the important points to be determined was the amount of 
damage done to English merchants and shipping by the Sidhi, who was to be held responsible. 

Sir John Child had expected that the Englishmen and brokers imprisoned at Surat would 
at the outset of negotiations be liberated ; but he was soon disappointed. During these 
tedious negotiations between the English envoys and the Nawdb’s representatives, it became 
evident that a satisfactory conclusion could not be reached until the Sidhi had evacuated 
Bombay. Neither could the sums mentioned above be paid. The terms of negotiation 
laid down by the English were rather hard, and for that reason the opposing party strongly 
advised the envoys not to insist upon them, declaring that if they did there could be no 
peace. Further they pointed out that it was not for the English in suing for peace to impose 
conditions upon the Emperor.!*# 

In the meantime, while the negotiations were proceeding Mukhtar Khan was replaced 
by I'timad Khan from Ahmadabad. Sir John wrote at once to the new Governor, who 
replied in friendly terms, in which he strongly urged that two men bearing a handsome present 
should be sent to Court to solicit the Emperor's pardon. This circumstance inspired Sir 
John with renewed hope, especially as he had discovered that the new Governor was an 
upright man. He, therefore, consented to give effect to I‘timid’s wishes16. 

Towards the middle of August, 1689, it was decided to transfer the business of negotia- 
tion to Bassein. This was for greater convenience of communication with the Company’s 
authorities at Bombay. The Nawab’s representatives were at first unwilling to go, but 
were finally persuaded to do so. The conference began again at Bassein early in September, 
and after some days of strenuous discussion negotiations were satisfactorily concluded. Sir 
John Child and his Council agreed, in the name of the Company and at the cost of a large 
capital sum, to recoup the Mughal’s subjects for losses incurred through the seizure of twenty- 
one merchant ships. They trusted, therefore, that the Emperor would pardon the Company and 
permit them to trade freely in all parts of his dominions. He also hoped that the Emperor 
would command the Sidhi to evacuate Bombay and the Governor of Surat to liberate all 
Englishmen and brokers from prison and at the same time restore their goods. Sir John also 
promised to present Rs. 100,000 to the Emperor when the above conditions were complied 
with. All these matters were adjusted by the envoys before their departure from Bassein. 
(Zo be continued.) 











14 See Sloane MS. 1910, BM. 





15 See Nos, 5738, 5691 of 0.0. 48, 1,0, 
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THE POWER OF MAGIC IN BENGAL. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Parts). A cilhes 

Iy a recently published article I pointed out the difference between Religion, Magic 
(homeopathic and contagious), and Taboo; and gave short definitions of the terms!. I 
shall therefore content myself by saying that magic implies the performance of certain actions 
with a view to the accomplishment of a desire (White Magic), or for injuring an enemy (Black 
Magic) ; whereas taboo is the non-performance of certain actions for gaining the same end. 
In other words, magic means doing something actively, and taboo, doing something passively. 

We know from the Atharva Veda and the Kaugika Sitra that magic in both the forms 
was largely practiced by the ancient Hindus. But few outside of those directly interested 
in the religions life of the modern Hindus realise how great the power of magic is even to-day 
among the inhabitants of Bengal. Primitive man, and by that I mean not only savages, 
but all those who are not yet in a position to think or to reason for themselves, is constantly 
in dread of the unknown. His whole life is one continual round of placating the unseen 
powers with which he is hedged round, so that they may be induced to do something for his 
benefit, or he is constantly in dread of "performing certain actions lest he might offend 
these deities or demons, and thus bring down misfortunes on his own head. The primitive 
philosopher does not realise that when something is beyond his comprehension, it is simply 
because his intellect is not sufficiently high to grasp it ; but, on the other hand, he fondly 
imagines that he knows all, and knowing all, if he does not understand certain phenomena 
which are inexplicable to him, it is because they are supernatural. To him things capable of 
being comprehended are natural, and the rest supernatural, with the result that the super- 
natural far exceeds the natural. We must not, however, think that he is wholly unreasonable, 
for such is not the case. He knows and observes certain things, in other words, he has the 
rudiments of science ; but he stops short at that, and his inferences are based on superficial 
analogies and false syllogisms. A Bengali peasant has observed the timidity of a deer ;—the 
timidity is an undeniable fact with him—therefore he reasons that if he eats the flesh of a 
deer he too, like the deer, will become timid. Hence venison is avoided? (taboo). Again he 
has noticed that a cuckoo sings melodiously ; therefore were he to eat cuckoo’s flesh he too 
is sure to have the same quality transmitted to him, and become a good singer* (magic). 

As in many other countries, Bengal is rich in stories about ghosts and kindred spirits*. 
The belief in ghosts owes its origin to the belief in souls. The Hindus, like many savages 
as well as civilized peoples, believe that the soul leaves the body during sleep, and that it 
goes away permanently at death. Therefore, as a rule, they do not awake a sleeper suddenly, 
for the soul is away and may not have time to get back ; if it be absolutely necessary to awaken 
the sleeper, it is advised to do this gradually so that the soul may have time to return.6 In 
an Indian story a king conveys his soul into the dead body of a Brahman, and a hunchback, 
finding the deserted body of the king, conveys his soul into it. The hunchback is now the 
king, and the king the Brahman. The hunchback is, however, induced to show his skill by 

1 B. Bonnerjea, “* Some Notes on Magicand Tabooin Bengal,” Indian Antiquary, LVII, pp. 107—I112. 

2 B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengale (Paris, 1927), p. 107; id., A Dictionary of Superstitions 


and Mythology (London, 1928), p. 276; ef. (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 2nd ed., vol. II, p. 353. 

+ B. Bonnerjes, L’ Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 112. 

4 Ibid., chapter V, “‘ Les Démons,” pp. 88-105, where a list of the different kinds of spirits and their 
deseriptions will be found. 

5 Satapatha Brdhmana, translated by J. Eggeling, pt. v, p. 371. Cf. Panjab Notes and Queries, 111, 
p- 116, § 530; W. W. Rockhill, in American Anthropologist, vol. IV (1891), p. 183: Rev. J. Mills, The British 
Jews (London, 1853), p. 56; Garcilasso de la Vega, The Royal Commentaries of the Yneas (Hakl. Soc., vol. XLI, 
XLV [London, 1869-1871]), vol. I, p. 129; A. S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, Past and Present (London, 
1859), vol. I, p. 113; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), p. 47 ; H. Schoolcraft, Information regard- 
ing the History, &c., vol. VI, p. 664 ; (Sir) 8. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Par East (London, 1862), yol. J, 
p- 189; D. Cranz, History of Greenland, vol. 1, p. 185, 
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transferring his soul to the dead body of a parrot, and the king seizes this opportunity of 
regaining possession of his body*. In another story a Brahman reanimates the dead body 
of a king by conveying his soul into it. Meanwhile the Brihman’s own body has been burned, 
ani his goul is obliged to remain in the body of the king.? With auch deep-rooted beliefs in 
the existence of the soul, and consequently in spirits which are dreaded, it is easy to under- 
stand that diverse measures are taken us precautions againat them. One of tho principal 
weapons against malevolent spirita in Bengal ix iron.8 Evil spirits do not molest persona 
who have anything made of iron or steol on them; nor will they meddle with a woman, eape- 
cially a married Woman, because they are afraid of her iron bangle (Adter oid), which is gene- 
rally covered over with gold, It is with the same intention of driving away evil spirits that a 
pair of betel-outtors (jdili) is kept under the pillow of a sleeping child*; and in Calcutta 
the Bengali clerks in Government offices used to wear a small key on ono of their fingers when 
they had been chief mourtiers."9 Moreover, when a woman dies in childbirth, they put 
a nail or some other piece of iron inside the folds of her dress, especially if the ohild ia living. 
This is done to stop the ghost of the mother from returning to haunt the place and carry 
away the child which was the cause of her death. 

The religious and social life of the Bengalis is saturated with magic in its most elementary 
form, and many remediea and precautions are recommended. <A traveller is often believed 
to contract a dangerous infection from strangers, expecially those of inferior castes, and there- 
fore when, at the end of his sojourn in a foreign country, a4 for example, Europe, he returns 
to lis native place, he is required to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before he is allow- 
ed to mix freely with his kinsfolk or before anyone of his own caste may eat with him. The 
ceremony performed for this purification ia known as the préyetcitia, It ia a magical rite, 
Which consists in the polling of the hair and eating, or at least touching with the lips, of cow- 
dung, that substance par excellence of the Hindus? And when we hear of the Hindu am- 
bassadors who had been sent to England by @ native prince and who, on their return, were 
considered so polluted by contact with strangers, that they were forced to be reborn!? in order 
to be thoroughly purified, our supposition that the priyadeitia is simply a magical rite isamply 





« Pantechatanira, tr. by Th. Benfey (Leipaic, 1850), vol. 11, pp. 124 aq. 

7, Aatid aoris-adgara, be. by C. A. Tawney (Calcutta, 1830), vol. 1, pp. 2] aq. ef. North Indian dates 
aul Qunrica, iV’, ji. oh, 3 Po Ledires dol figades if chris, NoUy, en, wo, AIT, pp. 1a a. Both the abovr 
alorica aro given ly (Sir) J. G, Fraser, Taboo ant the Perils of the Soul, p. 40. Compare L’ Ethnologie di 
Rongale, pp. rata ay. | A Diohonary of Yen pre ratabigirea mn MM tiatogy, pp: 290 eq. and references quoted thart. 
See further (Miss) Mary TH. Kingsley, Traces ia Weat Africa (London, 1897), pp. 461 sq. (Kruman); Brin- 
geod, in Missions Catholigies, vol. AX (1S83), pop. 20T ag. (Karena); H. Ward, Fiew Feary with the Conga 
Cannibals (London, 1800), pp. 3 sq. (Congo); A. W. Nieuwenhuia, fn Contranl Borneo (Leyden, 1900), wal. 
I, pp. 148, 162 9q.4 164 0g id, Quer durch Borneo (Leyden, 1004-1007), vol. 1, pp. 114 sq,, 123 (Kayans) ; 
J, J. M. de Groot, The Religious Systemes China, vol. TV, p. 104 (China): Fr. Hows, Sieth Report of the North. 
Western Tribes of Canada, Sep. Repe. fromthe Gritiah Asa, for 180, p. 44 (Nootkas) ; Th, Willinma, Fiji and 
the Fijians, (London, 18%), vol. I, p. 250 (Fifi). 

§ For the wae of iron as 4 protection against evil upirits, sea A Dictionary of Superstitiony and Mythology, 
p. 135 and references. 

2 Of. D’'Ethnolojgie du Bengals, p. 133. 

10 (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Taboo and te Perils of the Soul, p. 234, 

i Of. G. F. D'Penha, “ Saperstitions and Customs in Salsctte,” Indian Antiguary, KXVILT, p. 15; (Bir) 
J. G. Feager, ibe, 

13 For cow-dung, aon ** Some Notes on Magie and Taboo in Bengal,” Indian Antiquary, LVII, p. 110. 

3“ For tha purpose of roageneration it waa directed to make an irruagee of pure gold of the female power 
in mature, in the shape either of a woman or of moow. In this statuo the person to be regenerated is onolosed 
and dragged through the naaal channel. A* the atatue of pure gold and of proper dimensions wauld be ae 
expensive, it is sufficient to make the image of the axered yoni, through which the person to be - | 
ia to pas." —Asiatick Resrarchea, 4to ed, VI, pp. 635 9q., quoted by (Sir) J, G, Frazer, Taboo and phe Peril: 
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substantiated. With regard to the sacri of the hair there can be no doubt that the Hindus 
themselves regard this as a purificatory rite or as a rite of atonement. The expression mdthd 
mupdna, “to shave the bead,” signifies 4 sense of contrition in Bengal; and Oldenberg 
tells um that in ancient India this was done obviously for the purpose of purifying mourners 
from the dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which they for a time had been ex- 
posed.t4 ‘The marriage ceremonies of the Bengalis also contribute materials for the study 
of magia, Among the ancient Hindus a bride was Jed thrice round the hearth of her new 
homel®, This was probably meant not only to introduce her to the ancestral spirits!® 
who had their seats there, but also to promote conception by allowing one of the spirits to 
enter into her. When the Hindu bridegroom led his bride round the fire, he addressed the 
fire-god Agni with the prayer, “ Mayst thou give back, Agni, to the husband the wife together 
with offepring.”"\" The birth of a child is attended with a multitude of precautions andl 
preservatives against evils both for the mother and for the child. In Chittagong when a 
woman has a difficult delivery, the midwife gives orders to throw all doors and windows open, 
to take the corks out of all the bottles, to remove the bungs from allcasks, to unloose the cows 
in the stall, the horses in the stable, the watch-dog in the kennel, to set free sheep, fowls, 
ducks, and so forth ; amd it is believed that by thus setting everything and everybody free 
from all restrainta the woman must bring forth easily.18 Hero as the obstacles are removed. 
by the principles of homeopathic magic the difficulties of the woman, too, are surd to be 
overcome, Another magical rite of the ancient Hindus describes how the pangs of thirst 
may be transferred from a sick person to another, ‘The performer seats the pair on branches, 
back to back, the sufferer facing the east and the other facing the west. Then he places o 
yessol with some gruel in it om the suflerer’s head, and stira it for a time, after which the 
ether i@ made to drink the grucl. In this way the sick man’s thirst is transferred to the 
other!® And still another example of magic in which something or somebody is used as a 
scape-goat ia found when a younger brother commits the sin of marrying while his elder 
brother is still unmarried. Tn such a case he could purge himeelf of his sins by having fettere. 
of reed-grasa put upon him in token of his guilt. Afterwards the fetters were taken off, 
and when they had been washed and sprinkled, they were thrown into a flowing torrent. 
which swept them away, and the evil was bidden to vanish with the stream.*9 Last of all, 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, which have not the ordinary religious rites, and which 
generally takes place at night in the dark half of the month, furnish us with a very good 
example of magic and domonolatry?! ; for it is almost certain that it is actuated by a desire 





1a FI. Oldenberg, Die Religion dea Vena (Berlin, 1804), pp. 426 oq. 

li Grihya Stifras, tr. by H. Oldenberg (SHE., vol. XAIX), vol. 7, pp. 37, 166,279, 250, d82, oo ; 
vol. I, pp. 46, 11, 260: MM. Winternitz, Das altindischs Hochreiteritucll,"” Denkerhrijft der kaiserlichen 
Akaitemia der Wissenschaften in Wien (Vienna, 1892), pp. 4, 56-02; H. Zimmor, Alfimdiaches Leben, p. ol 
G. A. Grierson, Gthar Peasant Life (Caleutta, 1885), p. 308; (Biz) J. G. Fraser, Ta Majic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, vol. 11, p. 230. 

16 Cy. the Chinese custom of the bride howing to the ancestral tablets after the marriago ceremony 
ig over (Verbal cottmuniaation by my friend Dr. Ting), 

1? @ridya Sitros, te. by H. Uldenberg (SAE., vol. XXTX), vol. T, p. 283. 

is ‘Th. Berongior, * Croyances superstitiouses dana le pays de Chittagong,” Missions Catholiques, 
XIII (1881), p- 615, quoted by (ir) G.J. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 207. 

i We. Caland, AMiediseus Zouberrtuel, (Ameterdam, 1000), p. 89; Hymne of the Atharra Veda, tr. 
by Matirice Bloomfield (Oxford, 1593), pp. 308 aq. (S.68., vol. ALI ): (Sir) J. G, Fraver, Phe Soapepoat, p. id. 

#0 {. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1804), p. 322; (Sir) J.G, Frazer, The Scopegoa!, p. &. 

21 (Sir) B. A. Goit (General Meport of the Cerurus of india, 1011 [Lendon, 1914], pp. 247), commentiny: 
on the widow romarrisge of the Hindus exys, “lt hag been suggested that there in a @pirit basis tur the rulo 
thot the marriege of w widow ioust take place at night in the dark half of tho month, namely, tho beliof 
that the apirit of the frat busiand may be enraged at his widow marrying again end the consequent devi re- 
to escape his notics. It hus aso bean suggested that a bachelor marrying » widow first performs « mock 
marriage with some plant or uaer object (af. L'Ethnologie dw Bengale, pp. 78 8q.) in tho belief that the new 
of 
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giliyah Slokadasakam sapta paiica catustayam 
dvau trinekam tadardhari vd Slokiinim yah pathennarah 
candralokamavapnoti varsindmayftam dhruvam.23 
or, “ He who reads ten, seven, five, four, two, three, one or (even) only one-half a oka (verse) 
from the G.ta will certainly live for ten thousand years in the lunar heaven.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SACRIFICE OF TWINS FOR RAIN. | The parents in these casas are not accused, but 
The accompanying note from The Times of 17 the srandparents ey & mother-in-law are; one 
ugust 1828, reporting the case of murder of twing | Mother, however, said that she did not object. She 
= ‘ arg | had not fed the children since their birth, as it was 
“8 a rain-charm, might have been sent from India ; inst native law } 
but it refers to Rhodosia, It exhibits two points i 


j This custom has been followed Here for many 
commonly observable all over India : the persistence years. One of the cases before the Court to ay 
of old custom under British discouragement and — 


having occurred several years ago, the Judze said 
the woodenness of the application of British law | it was undesirable to go back too far, or half tho 
to a civilisation entirely foreign to the inhabitants | nativesin the country would bein Court. He passed 
of the British Isles, sentence of death in each case, but expressed the 
” Two eases were before the Court here [Bulawayo] | view that it was not Ii kely to be carried out. Tho 
to-day [16 August 1928] of natives murdering twins | custom, he explained, was one which Europeans 
in accordance with native law. It is the belief of | were seeking to eradicate, but the accused in each 
the blacks that to kill twins ensures @ good rainfall,» 


case had pleaded that they were unaware that they 
the process adopted being strangulation with a frass | were committing any criminal act : they were acting 
rope, placing the bodies of the victims in 8 pot, | 


according to their law.” 
and throwing them into a river. 
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husband's first wife would ordinarily be the main object of the spirit’s revenge, and that a man not previous- 
ly married might be attacked himself unless he provides a bogus wife as a substitute. 

‘An objection to this theory is that the dark half of the month is Specially associated with spirits, and 
that the night is the very time when they return to earth. The mock marriage of a bachelor seems rather 
to be intended to bring him on the same level with the widow. ‘The Punjab superintendent Suggests that 
the real object in view in selecting the time mentioned for a widow's marriage is to prevent the gods from 
knowing anything about it; the dead of the night and the dark half of the month are particularly disagreeable 
to the gods, and all worship is forbidden between midnight and 4 a.m. On the other hand, certain eustoms 
exist which support the theory. In the Central Provinces a second wife of the Chitéri caste worships the 
spirit of the dead first wife, offering it some food and’ a breast cloth, in order to placate it and prevent it 
from troubling her. In the Punjab, the death of subsequent wives is often believed to be caused by the 
angry spirit of the first (cf. the German superstition where the ghost of the former wife is said to dance at 
the second wedding of her husband—A. Wuttke, Der detache Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, P. 216, quoted 
in A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 212); and for this reason, amongst the Arorjfis of the 
western Punjab, the subsequent wife, at the time of her marriage, wears round her neck the Picture of the 
first, or a paper on which her namo is written, thus identifying hersolf with her predecessor. The Koltas of 
Sambalpur believe that a bachelor marrying & widow would become an evil spirit after death, if he did not 
go through a mock Marriage of the kind described above. 

“The real explanation may be much simpler, Sometimes there is & rule that ordinary MArriases 
‘oust take place during the bright half of the month so that the moon may witness them. As widow 
marriage is looked down on, the converse rule may simply mean that the ceremony, being of a Jose 
reputable charactor, ia one which the moon should not witness.”"—The italics are my own. 

22 See note 21, 

38 Srigitamahdtmyam, 15 (Srimadbhagavadgitd, edited with Commentaries and Notes fin Bengali}, by 
Abina4 Chandra Mukharji, Calcutta, Metealfe Press, 1319 [Beng. era], p. 414), aa 
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of which he intends to publish in a work on Khmer 


and skilfvlly. He sums up the position where he 


eonsiderations of style, which place the Bayon 


with the Phimanakas as tho central point, and 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Le Bavos D'Anckor Et L’EVOLUTION DE L'Ant 
Kumer, par P. STern 7h" <5"; «pp- xii-+-217, 
with 22 Plates. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1927. 
Hitherto it had generally been accepted that 

the Bayon temple at Angkor in Cambodia was 

built in the time of Yasovarman (889-910 A.D.). 

As a result of an extensive and careful study of 

Khmer art and its development, further details 







Statuary and its Evolution, M. Stern has come — 
to the decision that this imposing structure must 
be assigned to a date some 150 years later. The 
far-reaching effects of this conclusion upon the | 
chronology ot the monuments at Angkor and in its 
neighbourhood will be appreciated by those who 
have made a study of these remarkable remains of 
Khmer art. Passing over the pre-Angkor struc- | 
tures (sixth, seventh and perhaps eighth centuries), 
regarding which there is little difference of opinion, 
and putting the caso very briefly, it may be said 
that M. Stern has been led by his study of the 
évolution of Khmer sculpture during the so-c“lled 
“ olassie ” period ot that art (9th to 13th centuries) 
to group it under two main style periods, namely 
Ist and 2nd, each marked by distinctive features, 
which he describes in detail. To the Ist period 
he would assign the Phirnanakas, tho Baray 
Oriental and Phnom Bakhen (all of which, he 
thinks, can be definitely attributed to Yasovarman), 
the Koh Ker group and, towards its close, the 
Baphuon. The 2nd period is represented by the 
Bayon, the city gateways, Prasat Crun, the Ter- 
races, Ta Prohm and Bantay Kdei, all of which he | 
assigns to tho first sub-period of that style. Angkor 
Vat, which M. Coeds would date about the middle 
of the twelfth century, he allots to the second sub- | 
period of this style ; while s third phase is perhaps 
represented by Bantay Srei, probably one of the 
last monuments erected at Angkor. | 
M. Stern discusses the architectural and sevlp- 
tural detaila under many heads, showing how they 
vary in the different periods, tending to substantiate 
his general conclusions, and then goes on to rebut 
objections that may be advanced against his views. 
The facts and arguments have been set forth clearly 


a 


writes (pp. 52-53) that the date now sugested 
for the Bayon seems to be required by the evolution 
of tho sculpture ; it ia presumable from the material 
re-omnoyed in the construction of the Buddha of 
Tep Pranam and from the religious and historical 
facts; it overeomes the difficulties created by the 
chronology hitherto accepted ; it ia supported by 


not only after the Phimanakas but also after the 
Baphuon ; it agrees with the inscriptions, and 
is strikingly confirmed by recent disco veries. 
The author makes interesting suggestions as to 
the original lay-out of the capital by Yago varman, 


————————————————— OO ee 


the later remodelling thoreof, with the Bayon as 
| centre. He also deals shrewdly with the inter- 


pretation of the Sdok Kak Thom and Lovék in- 


scriptions respectively. He would identify the 


central massif of the Bayon with the “ golden 


mountain” constructed by Udsy&dityavarman I 


(1049—c. 1065). The Bayon, he thinks, may poss. 
ibly have been commenced before Siryavarman 
IT (1002—1049), but that in any cage it was com. 
pleted by him—a Buddhist king. Then camic 
Udayidityavarman II, who apparently rebuilt 
the central massif on a more grandiose plan, and, 
owing to an anti-Buddhist reaction, the Bodhi. 
sattvas (Lokeavara) wero masked and other 
Buddhist features obliterated by the hammer and 
chisel. 

In this connexion we commend to our readery 
perusal of a brochare entitled L'Origine d' Angkoy 
by Prof. L. Finot, which seems to have been 
published at Phnom-Penh shortly before the ap. 
pearance of the work under review. M. Finot 
therein sets forth the reasons that have led him 
to the conclusion that Angkor was originally “like 


Banteai Chmar, a Buddhist city placed under 


the protection of Loke4vara,” that ita founder 
must have been a Buddhist king, whom he is 
inclined to identify with Jayavarman II, Para- 
mesvara (802—869). Further evidence, epigra- 
phical or other, may at any time be discovered 


that will help to a definite decision of the probleme 


involved ; but, whatever be the final verdict, M. 
Stern has rendered important service by bringing 
new light to bear upon them in 6 work that must 
be regarded as remarkable in more than one 
respect. 

Cc. BE. A. W. OtnnaM. 





Boppmismw t Pre-Cormtias Brrram, by Doral 
A. Mackenzre. Blackie and Son, Ltd., London 
and Glasgow, 1928. 

This is a typical book of the Distributionist 
Schoal. The existence of Buddhism in Ancient 
Britain is based on “the discovery ina dried peat 
moss in Jutland of the Gunderstrup Bowl, on whicl: 
the Celtic god Cernunnos is postured like a typical 
Buddha, and givine as is pointed out for the first 
time in this volume, the attributes of the Hindu - 
Buddhist god Viriipikeha.” This in the writer's 
opinion supports the claims of Agoka to religious 
conquests in Europe and Origen’s statement that 
Britain in the third century had “long been pre- 
disposed to it [Christianity] through the doctrines 
of the Druids and Buddhists, who had already in- 
culeated the unity of the godhead.” 

First let us consider dates; Asoka third century . 
n.c.; Origen, third century a.p.; Cernunnos and 
Gunderstrup Bowl, first century a.p. Cernunnos be— 
eame Herne the Hunter of Shakespeare and St. Kenté - 
gern of Glasgow and “is no other than Virdpiksha, a 
Hindu-Buddhiat god of the west—that is a form of 
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the Western buddha Amida, whose greatness is 
extolled in those Buddhist Sitras, which speak 
of the Western Paradise as the home of pure souls 
after death,” What then is the date of Virfip4ksha ? 
He is clearly not an ancient Buddhist personage, 


but a late Mahayina god, and it is difficult to con- 


ceive his exjstence or shall we say inventjon till 
after the seventh century, a.p. The frontispiece . of 
Mr. Mackenzie's book gives an illustration of Vira- 
paksha from a modern Tibetan painting, Virt- 
paksha as such could have had no influence on the 


Cernunnos of the Gunderstrup Bowl from Denmark | 


if that is correctly attributed to the first century 


a.D. He certainly had no connection with Agokan | 


Buddhism, 

On page 44 (Plate IV) is given an illustration of 
a plaque from the Gunderstrup Bowl showing 
Cernunnos.—“‘the Celtic horned god Cernunnos 
as s Buddha,” writes Mr. Mackenzie. But the 
squitting attitude is not so much Buddhist as 
Hindu. As to these attitudes one has to be moat 


careful, since they are all conventional and are | 


minutely described in many Indian books on 
iconography. In any case Viripaksha is an 
aboriginal god of the regions north of India proper, 


one of very many drafted into Mahayana Buddhism | 
in comparatively late times not older than Islam, 
and cannot possibly have had any influence as | 


such on pre-Christian Britain. 

it Mr. Mackenzie had held that the general 
religious influence that brought about the picture 
of Cernunnos in the Gunderstrup Bowl in the 
first century of the Christian era could be shown to 
be identical with that which produced the god 
which was drafted into Mah4yina Buddhism much 
later, there might be that in his argument which 


would be worth fullenquiry. But that is a very : 
different thing from holding that Cernunnos is | 


Viripiksha and therefore Buddhist. 
R. C. Tempre. 
Le Musee Gummer (1918-1927). 71x5; pp. 146, 
with 15 Plates. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1928. 
This little volume dealing with the development 


of the Musée Guimet during the decade 1918-27 


will be most welcome to students as well as to 
ordinary visitors. The museum, which was ori- 
ginally established at Lyon in 1879 by M. &mile 
Guimet on his return from the mission entrusted 


to him for the study of the religions of the Far | 


Kast, was transferred to Paris in 1888, becoming 
a national institution. Assisted by the State 


and enriched by gifts from travellers and bene- | 


factors, it has rapidly developed in scope, and 
though primarily intended for the study of the 
history of religions, its collections also serve to 


elucidate far eastern art, history and civilization | 


generally. The series of publications issued under 
the auspices of the museum are well known. 
The usefulness of the institution will be greatly 
enhanced by the rearrangement of the exhibits 
from different countries on lines suited to the 
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tions include objects received from the missions: 


of MM. Ed. Chavannes, Paul Pelliot, Bacot, Foucher - 


and others, besides. numerous gifts from private: 
individuals noted, on pp. 39-53, illustrating prin- 
cipally the valuable work of the Ecole Franesise 


d’Extréme-Orient. In regard to the Cambodian. 


exhibits this little work helps towards an appre- 


ciation of the characteristics of the different styles - 
into which M. Philippe Stern divides the art of 


Angkor, The plates have been excellently pro- 
duced. Prominent among them is that of the 
striking youthful image of the Buddha protected 
by a N&éga, found at Prah Khan, with the smile 
so characteristic, according to M. Stern, of the 
second period of Angkor art: “et qui a compris - 
cette statue a compris tout le Bouddhisme,” 

The proximity of the Trocadero, with its col- 
lection of replicas of the larger monuments and of 
architectural details, and the collaboration between 
the two institutions enable the student to extend 
his range of studies, while the ordinary visitor 
will be fascinated by the rich display of treasures 
from the Far East. 

The library hes perhaps suffered most from 
the financial difficulties resulting from the great 
war and the enhanced cost of books. The Annales 
du Musée Guimet and the Revue de "Histoire des 
Religions, however, continued to appear; and the 
zeal and initiative of M. Paul Geuthner seconded 
by M. Ort have enabled the publication of the 
Bibliothéque @jtudes and the Bibliothéque de 
Vulgarisation to be now resumed. 

C.E. A.W. Onpiase. 


ANNUAL REPORT oN SovuTHERN EpIgRAPHY, 
1926-1927. Madras, 1928, by G, Venkoba Rao. 
This report contains a quantity of valuable in- 


| formation. The writer collected 214 inscriptions 


in three monthsin the South, in Tinnevelly, Ramnad 
and so on, and besides these six others from Malabar 
and one Brahmi inscription trom Pedavegi in 
the Kistna district have been included in the 
reports. - 

Brahmi inscriptions have also been unearthed 
by one Assistant in the Buddhist remains at Nagir- 
junikondu and Ramireddipalle in the Guntur and 
Kistna districts and twenty-two more which throw 
light on the Ikhiku dynasty, In addition there are 
thirty more Kannada inscriptions in South Kanara, 
one of themin Portuguese. Another Assistant dis- 
covered no less 257 inscriptions in Ramnad, Madura, 
Tanjore and Coimbatore, and again 100 yet others 
in Ganjam, Kistna and other Telugu districts. 
All this shows that the officials of the Department 
travelled wisely as well as continuously and their 
efforts have resulted in the collection of historical 
details that cannot but be of the greatest value to 
searchers in South Indian history, A fine plate of 
a statue of Gévinda Dikshita at Pattisvaram. 
(Tanjore)is in my copy bound upside down. 

KR. C. Tewpce. 
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THE POWER OF MAGIC IN BENGAL. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pz). 
(Continued from p. 78.) 

We have seen already that diseases are said to be caused in Bengal either by malignant 
demons or by the evil eye, which may or may not be intentional ; therefore divers amulets 
are worn as a protection against them**.. Spencer, speaking of amulets, says : “ Portions of 
dead men and animals, though not exclusively the things for them, are the ordinary things. 
That which the sorceror employs as an instrument of coercion is, when a talisman, held as 
securing the good offices of the ghost, was a protection against it. The custom, common 
among many savages, of wearing about them bones of dead relatives, has probably this meane 
ing; which . . - - was the avowed meaning of the Koniaga-whalers in keeping as charms 
bits ofthe fleshof adeadcampanion. . . . Races who are in danger from ferocious animals 
often use as amulets the preservable parts of such animals. Of the Damaras, Anderson says that 
their amulets are generally the teeth of lions and hyaenas, entrails of animals, etc., and that the 
Namaqua-amulets consist ‘as usual of the teeth and claws of lions, hyaenas and other wild beasts ; 
pieces of wood, bones, dried flesh and fat, roots of plants, etc.’ Among the charms belonging 
a Dyak medicine-man were—some teeth of alligators and honey-bears, several boar’s tusks, 
chips of deer horn, tangles of coloured thread, claws of some animals, and odds and ends of Eu- 
ropeanarticles . + + - Enumerating the amulets of the Brazilian Indians, Spix and Martins 
name ‘the eye-tooth of ounces and monkeys ;’ and they say the Indian thinks his amulets, among 
other benefits, ‘will protect him against the attacks of wild beasts’25.” Similarly, among the 
Hindus amulets of the teeth and claws of tigers and the teeth of crocodiles are worn simply 
because these are two of the most dreaded animals of Bengal?6. In the forests of the Sun- 
darban, the district at the mouth of the Ganges, which is infested with man-eating tigers 
and crocodiles, to whose ferocity many wood-cutters fall a prey every year, the people abstain 
from calling them tigers—they call them jackals (Stal) instead2? ; there the people often use 
the claws and teeth of the beasts as protection against them. 

Not only are the religious practices of the Bengali magical in character, but it would 
be safe to say that there is hardly anything in his daily life which 1s incapable of being inter- 
preted in the same way. Bathing, for instance, is not only for cleanliness but it is a purifica- 
tory rite. With them a bath, generally speaking, consists, as anyone who has seen a Hindu 
taking a bath will readily admit, in pouring a jug of water while standing up. This is done 
undoubtedly in the belief that water washes away not only physical but moral impurities too? 8. 
In some places of pilgrimage on the banks of a river, men who consider themselves great 
sinners have their heads shaved, and bathe in the river, from which they come out with all 
their sins washed out®®, A bath is further necessary both before and after all important 
undertakings, such as marriage, death, for mourners, and so forth ; in all of which cases it is 
nothing but a purificatory rite, the direct object being to wash away the sins of the mind, 

24 Cf, A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 20, 35, 62, 103, 128, 129, 215, 958, 263, 267; 
L’Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 139. Compare E. Réclus, Nouvelle Géographie universelle, vol. VII, “ L'Asie 
Orientale,”’ (Paris, 1882), pp- 78, 79 (Tibet) ; Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 726 (Jews) ; J. Knebel, “ Amu- 
lettes javanaiSes,” Tijdschrift van indische Taal-Landen Volkenkunde, XL (1898) (Java); E. Krause, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. XV (1883), p- $4 (Berlin); Fr. Boas, in Bulletin of the American Museum of 





_ Natural History, XV, p*- i (1901), p. 160 (Esquimaux) ; 5. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 


1883), vol. II, p- 256 (China). 
25 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (A System of Synthetic Philosophy, vol. VI. (London, 1906)), 
vol. T, p. 245, § 133, note.* | 
28 L) Hthnologie du Bengale, p- 106; A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, p. 260. 
27 D. Sunder, ‘* Exorcism of Wild Animals in the Sunderbans,” JASB., LXXIT, pt, ii (Caleutta, 1904), 
p, 45 sq., 51. | AN 
3 28 The same belief was prevalent among the Peruvian Indians, (see P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la 
jdolatria det Pires (Lima, 1621], p- 29).. 29 
29 (Sir) M. Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 375, 
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And in one instances, at least, there is a regular ceremonial bathing among the Hindua of 


Bengal. On the birthday of a young child, ten different kinds of flowers, or, in default of 
flowers, ten different kinds of leaves are placed in a sieve a ong with bits of gold and silver, 
Afterwarda water is poured over the head of the child through the sieve, the water being 
allowed to drop over and filter through the substances contained in the sieve. The avowed 
object of this ceremonial bathing is to ensure health and prosperity to the child during the 
coming year™, The gold and silver symbolize riches, and as tho water passes freely over 
the ten different flowers, so will the child be able to go through all the dangers of life without 
harm. 

Taboo, as we know, is negative magic. The principal taboos are those which forbid the 
eating of certain kinds of foods, The most important food taboos of the Bengalis relate to the 
partaking of beef, onions, garlic, and ao on™!, The Hindus are by no means the only people 
who refuse to eat certain kinds of food, but it is known among nearly every nation. Por- 
phyrius, a Christian of Tyre, who lived in the second century 4.D,, naacrts thatan “cyptian or 
a Pheenician would rather eat human flesh than a cow's, and among the modern Chinese there 
ig still a certain unconscious loathing for beef, for a Chinaman would not consider it proper 
to offer beef to an honoured guest®*. A Jew or a Muhammadan refuses to eat pork ; to them 
nothing could be worse than pig's flesh, to which even the power of making women barren is 
attributed"s. A Pirst, professing the Zoroastrian religion, looks with abhorrence on dog’s 
Hesh, and we ourselves regard cat’s and horse’s fleah with loathing if not horror; but there 
are some North American Indians who consider dog's flesh aa the best available food. The 
Banazirs of French Congo and the Nagas of India also think the same, and meals of it are 
accompanied by a regular ritual, Eels are taboo to many Bengal tribes’4, the inhabitants 
of Ponape, the Dyaks, and so on, although the last named haye no objection to 
eating snakes, Fish is taboo to South African Bantus, somo Canary Islanders, Tuaregs, 
Tasmanians and many others; and the Veddahs and Tuaregs, for example, loathe fowl. 
In Eastern Africa many tribes are not particular as to eating offal, but they look 
upon eggs as a perfect horror, and aro shocked at Europeans who oat them ; and some Ne- 
groes of French Congo cannot imagine how anyone could drink milk, The Bengali paajikd or 
piinjt, & book giving detailed instructions for the conduct of a person during each day of the 
year, gives a list of fruit, vegetables, and so on, which may be taboo for each day, as also 
tella what a person should do in order to have an auspicions day, or what he should avoid 
doing in order to prevent a day from being inauspicious, In other words, the pJinji is nothing 
short of a book of magic**. Women ore regarded as inferior to men, because it is expressly 
stated in the religions books that they should be so, Woe read in the laws of Manu that “ by 
o girl, by & young woman, or even by an aged one nothing must be done independently, even 
in her own house. In childhood ao female must be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons ; a woman must never be independent,’ hare. 
fore they too are taboo, especially at certain times, such as, for instanco, during menstruatior 

#0 Communicated by my friend Anil K. Das, MSc, DS8e. 2 

41 “Some Notes on Magio, &x,," Indian Antiguary, LVIL, p. 111. 

$2 Communicated by my friend Dr. Tu'ing Chao Ting (of Honan), 

a3 Of, H. Ploas, Das Weib in der Natur wnd Valtkerkundst (Leipzig, 1805), vol, I, p. 508, 

14 Of. L' Ethnologie du Bongale, Pp. 135 and Index, 

55 Ct. W. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, [LO07]), p. 339, §§ 353, 354. 

"1 The péijt is annually published by the Gupta and othor presses, and ia to be found without exoop. 
tion in every Hindu household, It is 45 necessnry to @ pious Hindu as the Bible ix to a Christian ; in inot 
more 60, for nothing can bo undertaken without ite help, 

47 Manu, V, 147, 148; of, V, 154; 1X. 2; XI, 139. ci. Satapatha Brdkmana, 1,3, 1,9, quoted 
Bengale, p- 70; ) 
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SS — 
and a woman in her period is not allowed to touch, either actually or by implication, any 
catables*4, 








Magic plays « significant role in the daily life of the Bengali, and its power is unlimited. 
Many of the magical practices of the modern Hindus may be traced to mythological allu- 


sions. It is said in Hindu mythology thot there was 4 period when the Vindhya Hills began 
to grow higher and higher without stopping, so that the danger of the whole aky (7) being 
filled with the growing rock was imminent. All the gods were in despair, but nothing could 
be dono to stop this objectionable growth. At last Agastya Muni, a renowned sage, who waa 
also the master or teacher (guru) of the Vindhya hills (or the spirit of the mountain), under: 
took the task. When he went to the foot of the Vindhya hills, the rock, out of respect for his 
teacher, lowered its head, and remained in that position without growing. After a fow mo- 
menta the muné leit the rock with the injunction to remain in that position till hia return, 
which the dutiful pupil obeyed ; but the muni never returned, and the rock is still waiting 
with bowed head for its master’s return before it cam resume ita growth. This happened 
either on the last or on the first day of the month, it is not certain which. Hence the Bengali 
ia afraid to go on a journey on the first or on the last day of a month because, like Agastya 
Muni, he may never return. To this day a journey undertaken on these days is called Agastyn- 
jdird, and is moat inauspicious."” By a similar train of reasoning another children's 
superstition has grown up. Narada, an ancient sage, is reputed to have been of a quarrel» 
gome nature. Hence, mischievous boys and girls, who take pleasure in seeing discord bet- 
ween other people, tap the two thumb-nails together, or beat two little pieces of stick together, 
and keep on repeating the name of Narada when people are quarrelling in their presence. 
The name of Nirada will feed the flamo of anger, and as the thumb-nails are tapped to- 
gether so will the parties come to blows. 

All simple actions of life are hedged round with peculiar rituals of their own. A Bengali 
Woman is superstitious about cleaning out her ears after nightfall, because she thinks that 
such a procedure may do her some bodily injury. The evil, however, may be avoided by 
asking permission of anyone present ; that is to say, whoever gives the permission will have to 
take the consequences. But if no one is present and she still wishes to clean her cars, she 
avoids all evil consequences by asking permission of the wall by addressing it as follows : 

« Deydl, deydl | kane kitti deba  ” 

* Wall, wall, shall I clean out my ears (put the stick in my ear yt” 
and answering in the affirmative herself ® A well-known folk-remedy for diseases of the 
eye is to eat fiah ; and it is said that since fish can see well in the dark, all those who eat the 
head and eyes of a fish will, by virtue of contagious magic, become clear-sighted.1° Among 
the Bengalis the head is sacred. All things that are sacred are taboo, if not entirely, still to a 

#8 For the taboo of menatruating women, Bea (Sir) J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bowgh*, vol. Itt, p. 225; 
id., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ch. IV, § 3, pp. 145-157; A Dictionary of Superstitions and Afythology, 
p- 165 ; ZL’ Bthnologie du Bengals, pp. 70 6q.; Miriam van Waters, The Adolesonnt Girlameng Primitive Peoples 
(Doctor Dissertation of tho Clark University); W. Sumner, Follirays,(Boston, (lao7], p. 513, 5 O61); J. Dar- 
mateter, Zeid Acesta (Oxford, 184), p- xcii (arnong the Zoroastrian) ; 5. Powort, Triter of California (Wash- 
ington, 1877), p. 31 (the Kiaroks of California) ; A. B. Ellis, The Techi-apeaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
Weat Africa (London, 1887), p. #4 (Tachi-speaking peoples) R. Maran, Batoualah, o Negro Novel of French 
Congo (London, 1922), pp. 110 #q. (Negroos of French Congo); J. Borgel, Die Medizin der Tolmudisten 
(Leipzig and Berlin), p. (169) (Talmudic Jews) ; Pliny, Notural H istory, VIT, G4 aq.. SXVIT, 778g. (the an- 
cient Rorans); Aijdh Abeli, “ Beitrige zur Kenntnis abergliubiacher Gebriinahe in Syrian," Zeitachrift des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins, vol. VIT (1835), p. ll (Syria); R. Andrée, Prownechweiger Volkakunde (Bron 
wick, 1806), p. 201 (Germans of Branmwiok) ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Hough®, vol. IIT, p. 225 (Guay- 
quiris of Orinoco). 

49 Communicated by Dr. Anil K. Das, 

to L remember this prescription being given for my sister who was guffering from cataract in both eyea, 
and was nearly blind (in the district of Nadiy®]. Needless to say that the only medicino that was of any 
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certain degree at least, If a person accidentally touches another's head with his foot, which 
is unclean, he believes that the person whose head is thus defiled will surely die a speedy 
death unless measures are taken immediately to avert such a calamity. The thing usually 
done in such cases is to bless the owner of the head if he be inferior or younger, and to bow 
to him (prandm kari) if he be superior or older than the delinguent,41_ Some of the most 
common and everyday actions of life are fraught with a multitude of hidden dangers, such 
as, to name a few, answering the calls of nature after dark, yawning, sneezing, and so on. 
A simple precaution recommended in all these cases is to put the middle finger and the 
thumb of the right hand together and then to quickly bring back the middle finger to the 
palm of the hand with a sharp clicking sound (ture deoyd),. 7 

Thus we see that the power of magic in Bengal is greater than one imagines. Magic is 
omnipotent and omniscient. There is no domain of life where it is not used. Whether at 
home or abroad, whether sleeping or waking, whether at work or at play, whether conscious or 
unconscious, the Bengali is forced to admit the existence of superior powers, which hold his 
destiny in their hands, and which could make or mar him for life, so that he either has to 
placate them or get into their good graces in some other way, and the path he has worked 
out for himself is that of Magic. 


HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA, 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 
(Continued from page 47.) 
2-b. Witches and Black Magic. 

fn the somewhat complicated Story of Phalabhiti (pp. 94 ff.) we have a different view 
of magic powers, this time relating to Black Magic. In the course of the story, king 
Adityaprabha of Srikantha has a wife Kuvalayavati, whom he catches performing some 
tather lurid witches’ rites (pp. 98-99), and to explain herself she relates a bundle of little 
Stories. She tells him (p. 103) how she saw that her com panions “had flown up by their own 
power and were disporting themselves in the fields of the air.”’ She called them and asked 
them “‘about the nature of their magic power. They immediately gave her this answer : 
«These are the [black] magic powers of witches’ spells, and they are due to the eating of 
human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Brahman woman known by the name of KAlaratri.’ ”’ 
Queen Kuvalayavali then commanded them to cause her “to be instructed in this science.” 
KAlaratri is described as an ugly typical witch, such as are common in European folktales, 
and on her teaching Kuvalayavati became (p. 104) “one of the society of witches’ and a 
cannibal ceremonially. KaAlarAtri has a husband, Vishnusvamin,. a learned Brahman, and 
as his wife is thoroughly bad we are treated at pp. 105 ff. toa version of the tale of Potiphar’s 
wife, despite the ill-looks of the heroine. This brings her into trouble with the king, who 
“made up his mind to cut off her ears, but she, when seized, disappeared before the eyes of 
all the spectators.”” After which, the king, somewhat unnecessarily, forbade her to live 
in his Kingdom (p. 111). Here clearly Black Magic, unlike White Magic, is not inherent 
in any being, nor is it granted to mortals by immortals, but is acquired by certain occult 
practices. 
41 Cf. L’ Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 125. The head is taboo not only among the Hinks of Hien zal, but 
amongst many other nations. Thus, in Tahiti any one who passed his hand over the head ofa king or queen, 
or stood over them, was liable to be punished with death (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches 2 [London, 1832- 
1836], vol. ITI, p. 102), and the head of a Maori chief was so sacred that if he only touched it with his fingten. 
“he was obliged immediately to apply them to his nose and snuff up the sanctity.” (R. Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants [London, 1870], p. 165). Cf., further, A. Bastian, Vilker des dst. 
lichen Asien (Leipziy, 1866), vol. II, p. 256 ; E. B. Gross, “ On the Karens,” JAOS., IV, Ppp- 311 sq.; D, Bar- 
bosa, Description of the Coasts of Hast Africa and Malabar in the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century (Hak). 
Soe. [London, 1866]), p. 197; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol, I, pp. 362 sq.; id., Taboo and the. 
Perils of the Soul, Ch. V, § 5, “The Head Tabooed”, pp, 252-257 | | 
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2-0. Witehes’ Spells. 

Thon occurs a passage (pp. 111-112) which is by way of accounting for all the stories : 
“Having said this to her husband, the king Adityaprabha, the queen Kuvaleyavali went 
on to say: King, such (black) magic powers, produced by the spells of witches, do exist 
and thie thing happened in my father’s kingdom, and it is famous in the world, and, as T told 
you at first, lama pupil ef Kalariitri, but because Lam devoted to my husband I possess 
greater powers even than she did. And to-day you saw me just at the time when I had 
porformed ceremonies to ensure your welfare, and wos endeavouring to attach @ spell to a 
man to offer aaa victim. Sodo yournier now into ow practice, and set your foot on the 
head of all kings, conquering them by [black] magic.” 

Here we have another source of magio power, the witch and her spells, and again it may 
be that Somadeva has gono to yet another source for his inspiration. At any rate, Mr: Penzer 
here notes that kings in ancient Egypt and in medieval Europe dabbled in magic, black 
and white, to increase their power. 

3. The Magic Knot, 

in The Stary of the Golden City, the young Eriiman Saktideva acts out (p. 188) to find 
it “from the city of Vardhamiga (Bardhwiin), directing his course to the Southern Quarter, 
as he journeyed he at last reached the great forest of the Vindhya range.” Here by “a great 
lake of pure cold water in a lonely spot " he finds (p. 189) “an old hermit named Siryatapas, 
_. , . adorned with a rosary, the beads of which, by their number, seemed to be the 
number that marked the eentunes of his life.” Later on, the hermit tells him he “had 
lived 800 years in the hermitage.’ All this ts, unfortunately, rather vague, for we are not 
told how many beads there were in the rosary, but there must have been more than eight. 
However, Mr. Penzer points out that the Hindu custom is to make a knot for every year of a 
person’s life in string or thread round the paper scroll on which the caloulations of his nati- 
vity are inscribed, and he quotes the Uitara-rdma-carita to ehow that tho “lucky knot” 
was tied every twelve years. 

The use of knots scema to be world wide for many purposes, and it is possible that their 
use in magic and ritual may have arisen simply out of their uses. in practical work-a-day life, 

4. Tho Magic Circle. 

The idea of the Magic Circle has had o wide vogue in Asia and Europe for a very long 
limo. Tt occurs in this Volume in o tale filled with Folklore, The Story of Phalabhiiti, whero 
on p. 98 we read that Kuvalayivall, the queen of Adityaprabha of Srikantha, performed the 
rites of witohoralt, i.¢,, black magic, ‘in the midst of a great circle strewn with various 
coloured powders.” This statement draws from Mr. Penzer a valuable note on the Magic 
Circle, showing ita use 45 4 vantage ground of amfety for the performers of black magic, a5 & 
peotestive barrier generally, and also as @ prison from which there is no escape. It was all 
this as the emblem of finality and continnity. 

On p. 205 he gives at length mediwval version of the story of Aristotle's method of 
saving Alexander the Great from the poison damsel, The girl is killed by having a circle of 
the juice of dittany (the Greek name of a plant with supposed healing powers) traced round 
about her. She cannot get out of this Magic Circle, and dicsssuddenly. Aristotle is said to 
ave firat tried the circle of dittany jaice round a” dreadful snake.” Mr. Penzer also quotes 
from Mr. BR. Campbell Thompson's Semitic Magic to trace on origin for this story. This 
raises the question os to the origin of the Mauic Circle in India, and os Mr. Ponzer tells ua 
(p. 100) that, he will later on add a further note “on tho Magic Circle,” perhaps he will 
go into the question of the place of origin of the idea. 

5, Witehes, Vampires and Their Accompaniments, 

We have seen above that queen Kuyalaydvali was o witch (p. 104), and it is worth. 

while to enquire somewhat into her nature, and into that of witcheraft and thy like, as shown 
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in this Volume. In the Slory of Vidéshaka, the hero goes into “‘a cemetery,” or rather 
crematory or burning-ghat, at night. On p. 60 we read that “in the middle of that cemetery 
the cries of vultures and jackals were swelled by the screams of Witches, and the flames of 
the funeral pyres were reinforced by the fires in the mouths of the fire-breathing demons 
(Vetala, Vampire). So here we have the Witch closely associated with the Vampire, as the 
natural frequenters of places for the disposal of the dead. The Vetdla or Vampire was a 
demon that tenanted dead bodies, a vitalised corpse. But in modern European folktales 
he appears to be a corpse which sucks the blood of sleeping persons : a form of him hinted 
at in beliefs going back to Chaldean days. Mr. Penzer shows also (p. 61) that the Vampire 
is as old as the Babylonian and Assyrian times, and he is common in Russian folklore. Was 
he then introduced into India by the Aryans in their irruptions ? 

On the other hand, one must be careful as to translating VetAla by Vampire, as on p. 201, 
in that typical tale of the folk, Agokadatta and Vijayadatia, we read that the hero (Asoka- 
datta) entered a crematory at night, and according to Tawney’s translation (p. 201), “in 
it the Vetilas made terrible music with the clapping of their hands, so that it seemed as if it 
were the palace of black night.’’ But Mr. Penzer tells us (p. 201) that Barnett’s translation 
of the passage is: “ while the tuneless hand-clapping of goblins rang out : it was like black 
night in our palace.’ So here we have Vetdla translated by Goblin by a great authority. 
As this enquiry proceeds it becomes evident that in folktales several kinds of evil spirits get 
mixed up with the Vampire, but the above quotations show how careful one should be in 
making translations and working on them, 

The teacher of queen Kuvalayavali was the witch Kalarftri, ‘a Brahman woman 
(p. 103),”’ who looked (p. 104) : “ as if the Creator had made her as a specimen of his skill in 
producing ugliness.” The details are disgusting and remind one of those commonly given 
in modern India to describe the churel, or malignant ghost of a woman who has died 
in child-birth. This ascription of hideousness is not confined to India, but is eyually typical 
of the delineation of witches by old Arab writers. KAlarftri’s proceedings generally, and 
those in which she initiates Kuvalay4vali into “ the Society of Witches (p. 104) ” are common 
also to European Folklore, German and other, and are such as to make one careful as to 
assivning the ultimate origin to Europe or to Asia, 

o-a. Potiphar’s Wife: the Woman Scorned. 

There is a good deal about KAlaratri in this Volume. On p. 105 we have The Story 
of Sundaraka and the Witches, where, oddly as it may sound from the description of her ap- 
pearance, she plays the part of Potiphar’s Wife with the hero, whose own “ beauty of 
person was set off by his excellent character.” Here we have a common character of 
witches, as women of evil nature. 

This instance of the Scorned Woman gives Mr. Penzer an opportunity for a fine note 
(pp. 120-124) on a tale, “‘ which enters into every collection of stories in the world.” He 
traces it everywhere, East and West, in a manner worthy the attention of all folklorists, and 
he winds up with the remarkable statement that ‘“ from the East it has travelled slowly West- 
wards. An interesting point is thatit can be traced from East to Westin the same collection 
of stories—that of “the Sindibid Néma Cycle.” This is no doubt an arresting remark and 
all I can do is to point it out to those who wish to study Mr. Penzer’s notes leading up to it. 

o-b, Witches’ Spells and Magie Powers. 

Witches are described as being endowed with Magic Powers, in Kalar4tri’s case exercised 
by way of spells, which enable them to fly the air upwards and down again, and to take with 
them whatever they want : ¢.g., (p. 109) a cow house, and on p. 110 we read that Sundaraka 
himself “by the help of the (Witches’) spell suddenly flew up into heaven with the palace.” 
This is a method explaining the power that creates the magic carpet and so on, which is 
worth observing. | 
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Spells are naturally used by witches for all manner of purposes, and queen Kuvalay4vali 
admits (p. 117) that she endeavoured to attract by a spell a man to herself in order to offer 
him as a victim (for ceremonial cannibal rites). She also explains how her magic powers 
through spells were acquired, saying (p. 113) that “1 suddenly saw that those companions 
of mine had flown up by their own powers and were disporting themselves in the fields of 
the air.” So she called them down and made them explain the nature of their Magic Power, 
“They immediately gave me this answer: ‘These are the Magic Powers of Witches’ Spells, 
and they are due to the eating of human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Brahman woman, 
mown by the name of Kalaratri’.””. On p. 104 we have the ceremony andlearn that the flesh 


| must be that which “‘ has been offered in sacrifice to the gods.” 


So magic powers come by Spells taught by a teacher, who taught ceremonial cannibalism, 
Here is a really useful tracing of a folk idea to its base. Further,in the queen’s calling down 
her witch companions from the air, we see that the witches were so very human as to obey 
their uninitiated mistress at once. 

5-c. Overhearing. 

The Story-of Sundaraka and the Witches is so full of folklore relating to the “Society of 
the Witches ”? as to be worth thorough study, for Sundaraka, when he saw K&laratri (pp. 
106 f.), “‘called to mind the spells that drive away Rakshasas (demons), and bewildered by 
those spells KAlarAtri did not see him.” Here we have the counter-spell, against which the 
powers of evil are impotent all the world over. We have also incidentally the identification 
of witches and rdkshasas as malignant beings with supernatural powers. But almost im- 
mediately afterwards (on p. 107) is a sentence, which sets Mr. Penzer on a long and valuable 
note, which however is unfinished : ‘“ Sundaraka heard the spell [for flying through the air] 
and remembered it,” and from it learned how to fly. 

This makes Mr. Penzer enlarge on the Overhearing motif in folktales, which, as he says 
a veritable Deus er machind to the story-teller. But eventually he traces it to an origin 
in “imitative magic,” as it so often tells against the speaker who is overheard. Andso (p. 108) 
if you wish to acquire a certain quality of an animal, all you have to do is to kill it and eat 
it, and ipso facto, “the particular quality of your victim becomes yours.” But this is the 
actual motif in that form of ceremonial cannibalism generally that is based on sympathetic 
magic: eat a hero’s heart or brain and you will become a hero. On this argument the reason 
for the cannibalism attributed to witches is the same as that for ceremonial cannibalism 
gencrally : a point worth noting. 

p. 218, in The Story of the Golden City, the hero, Saktideva, gets his first knowledge 
of the existence of the city by Overhearing ‘an old bird,” that said: “‘I went to-day 
to the Golden City to disport myself, and to-morrow morning I shall go there again to feed 
at my ease : for what isthe use of my taking a long and fatiguing journey ?*’ So Saktideva 
contrives to get on to his back and is carried through the air to his goal. Here we have quite 
a different story to that ruling in the imitative magic theory, but Mr. Penzer promises further 
references in a future Volume, and judgment had better be suspended till they are 
available, 

5-d. Ceremonial Cannibalism, 

As a hint of the attitude of Somadeva’s time towards such matters as Ceremonial 
Cannibalism we find that queen Kuvalay4vali’s hu:band, king Adityaprabha is described 
as not being in the least upset by his wife’s confession, perhaps “ because (as she says p. 111) 
I was devoted to my husband I possess greater powers even than she [K4laratri] did.” Then 
we have The Story of Phalabhiti (pp. 112 ff.), in which that hero joins his wife in arranging a 
sacrificial dinner of human flesh, which ends in their eating unknowingly their own son. Mr. 
Penzer shows that the story is in European folklore, and that the idea of kings dealing in 
magic is common in ancient custom, 
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Somadeva got his stories from various sources, and one must be prepared for various 
views on the same subject. One such variation is supplied on the question of Cannibalism 
in The Story of the Iniquity of Scandal (p. 185), the hero of which is Harasvamin, an orthodox 
ascetic Brahman, living at Kusumapura, i.e., Pataliputra or Patna. ‘“A wicked man” 
spread a story about him that “he carried off all the children and ate them.” Here we have. 
Cannibalism treated with abhorrence. By the way, Mr. Penzer points out that exactly the 
same story was spread about M. de Mirabeau in the French Revolution. 
5-e. Meeting Eyebrows. | 

It has been above remarked that there is a family likeness in the descriptions of evil 
supernatural beings in Folklore, and as an instance it may be noted that a detail of Kalaratri’s 
appearance is that (p. 103) “‘ her eyebrows met.’ Thisis a commonplace of Slavonic, German, 
Icelandic, English and Irish folklore when applied to vampires and were-wolves. It is 
found in all Northern European folklore. Opposites often happen where superstitions are 
concerned, and Meeting Eyebrows are a sign of personal beauty among Persians 
and Arabs, 

5-f. Mustard Seeds, 

There is a point in relation to the witch stories in this Volume, in regard to which Mr. 
Penzer has made no remark, but which would apparently pay further enquiry. In The 
Story of Vidishaka (pp. 54 ff.) the hero (p. 62) goes into a crematory, where he finds “a 
religious mendicant sitting on a corpse muttering charms,” and the “ corpse under the men- 
dicant giving forth hissing sounds, and flames issuing from its mouth, and from its navel 
Mustard Seeds.” These mustard seeds had a magic power. . The account is not clear, but 
something of sufficient value to warrant further enquiry may be made out of it. For (p. 62) 
we read: “The mendicant took the Mustard Seeds, and rising up struck the corpse with 
the flat of his hand, and the corpse, which was tenanted by a mighty demon (vefdla, vampire), 
stood up, and then the mendicant mounted onits shoulder and began to depart at a rapid rate,” 
apparently along the ground. Later on, however, he is described as “ flying away through 
the air ” by the same process. Afterwards Viddishaka slays the mendicant, and “a voice. 
(p. 62) from the air addressed him . .-. . ‘The mendicant, whom thou hast slain, had in 
his power a great demon and some grains of Mustard Seed . . . . Therefore, thou hero, 
take those Mustard Seeds, in order that this night thou mayest be enabled to travel through 
the air’ . . . . Then he took in his hand those grains of Mustard Seed from the corner 
of the mendicant’s robe,” and flew through the air, a feat which seems worth investigating : 
Why Mastard Seeds? ‘Travel through the air is not by any means confined to India (p. 75, 
n. 2), and all folklore on the subject is worth enquiry. 

6. R&kshasas : Demons, 

The Rakshasa appears before us in this Volume in two capacities : firstly as a demon, 
a being with supernatural powers of the same general class as the witch, and secondly as a 
member of a human race that is outside the Aryan pale. 

To consider him in the first capacity. In the story of Asokadatia and Vijayadatta, sons 
of Govindasyamin, a Brahman “living on a great Royal grant of land on the banks of the 
Ganges (p. 196),” Vijayadatta becomes a Rakshasa, and on pp. 197-198 the process is given 
at length. He is led by his father to a crematory, and there he “ approached the pyre, which 
seemed to bear on itself the presiding deity of the RAkshasas [as if they were human beings], 
in visible form, with the smoke of the flames for disheyvelled hair, devouring the flesh of men, 
The boy at once, encouraged by his father, asked him what the round thing was that he saw 
inside the pyre. And his father, standing at his side, answered him: ‘ This, my son, is the 
skull of a man, which is burning on the pyre’ Then the boy, in his recklessness struck the 
skull with a piece of wood, lighted at the top, and clove it. The brains spouted up from it 
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and entered his mouth, like the initiation into the practices of the RAakshasas [a hint here that 
they were really non-Aryan race], bestowed on him by the funeral flame. And by testing 
them the boy became a Rikshasa, with hair standing on end, with a sword that he had 
drawn from the flame, terrible with projecting tusks. So he seized the skull and drinking the 
brains from it, he licked it with his tongue restlessly, quivering like the flames of fire that 
clung to the bone . . . . But at that moment, a voice came from the crematory : ‘ Ka- 
pAlasphota, thou god, thou oughtest not to slay thy father. Come here.” When the boy 
heard that, having obtained the title of Kap4lasphota [skull-cleaver], he let his father go and 
disappeared.” Here we have the Rakshasa as a godling, and a human being becoming one 
through eating human flesh under ceremonial conditions, almost identical with those in which 
queen Kuvalaydvali became a witch. 


Mr. Penzer points out that the disgusting practices above detailed alluded to those which 
enter into the no doubt non-Aryan Tantric Rites of the Sakta Hindus, when worshipping their 
goddess, and that they are still practised by the Aghoris. Similar practices are to be found 
among Many savages. 


In The Story of Vidishaka we find (p. 69 ff.) the tale of the fatal bride, who kills every 
would-be husband, and Mr. Penzer points out that in Buddhist legend the bride is a Rakshas?. 


- The idea is also in the Book of Tobit and in Chaldean folktales. In the course of Vidishaka’s 


story, however, the hero offers himself as an aspirant to the hand of the fatal bride, in this 
case a Vidyadhari, i.¢., an immortal fairy, named Bhadrd, and in the evening he goes to her 
apartments (p. 71). ‘‘ When the people were all asleep, he saw a terrible Rakshasa coming 
from the side of the apartment where the entrance was, having first opened the door : and 
the Rakshasa standing at the entrance, stretched forward into the room an arm, which had 
been the swift sword-wound of death to hundreds of men. But Vidishaka in wrath, springing 
forward, ¢ut off suddenly the arm of the Rakshasa with a stroke of his sword. And the 
Rakshasa immediately fled away through fear of his exceeding valour with the loss of one 
arm, never again to return.’ So Vidishaka marries the Vidyadhari Bhadraé. Mr. Penzer 
points out that the story has analogies in Polish folktales and in the Russian story of The 
Witch Girl. But the immediate point is that the Rakshasa is here very near to human beings 
of the non-Aryan savage type. 


To turn directly to the second aspect of the Rakshasa, and harking back to the story of 
Aéokadatta and Vijayadatta, we find Vijayadatta, who had become a Rakshasa as above related 
(p..205), entering the crematory, “ which was as full of Rakshasas as it was of trees.”’ Here 
he gains access to “a lady of heavenly appearance . . . . whom he would never have 
expected to find in such a place any more than to find a lotus in a desert. But she was a 
Rakshasi and he gains access to her by erying aloud: ‘ Human flesh for sale, buy, buy’.”” She 
explains (p. 206): ‘‘ There is, good sir, a city named Trighanta ona peak of the Himalayas. 
In it there lived a heroic prince of the Rakshasas named Lambajihva. Iam his wife, Vidyu- 
ehehhikha by name, and I can change my form at will.” She then further explains 
that her husband had been killed in battle, and that he had a beautiful daughter Vidyut- 
prabha, *‘ daughter of the Prince of the Rakshasas.”’ And by means of her (the Rakshasi’s) 
magic power, “he went with her through the air to her city,’ which was the Golden City 
‘on a peak of the Himalayas.” Here the Rakshasas appear practically as members of a 
non-Aryan race, to whom the Arvans not unnaturally attributed magic powers, as they 
did to witches. 


As Mr. Penzer points out (p. 197), the Rakshasas excited every kind of feeling in the 
Aryans, from attraction by their beauty to disgust by their ugliness. They were indeed 
non-Aryan human beings. But witches, vampires, and the like, and also their attributes 
and accompaniments are universal, and it may be that in the still persistent belief in them, 
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We are in reality luce to face with the results of the carliest efforts of the human mind every: 
whero at that philosophy which is the explanation of phenomena. . ; 
7. Tantrie Rites, 

[n 4 footnote to p. 205 Mr. Penzer refera to the sale of human flesh by Agokndatta in 
the crematory to Tantrio Rites, and on p. 214 ff. he gives a valuable extract from the Malati 
Mdédhava of Bhavabhiti, to show that the origin of the idea js in the Tantric “esoteric rites 
of Hinduism." In Bhavabhfti’s Play, Madhava, the lover of Malati, deci “te call the 
Powers of evil to his aid in winning Milnti.”’ Accoriingty he Prepares for the necessary Tan- 
tric Rites “ by Procuring human flesh as an offering—Hesh which had been obtained, 
hot from the common method of cutting it from a man slain jn battle, but we are led to 
suppose, by ¢rim anil Sanguinary means,” Meanwhile MAlati ig Shout to be offered 
ASO Virgin sacrifica to the Siiktin goddess Durga as Chamunda at a temple in o burning 
ground. Chance leads Madhava with his offering of human flesh to that temple, and he 
rescues Milati by slaying the priests, Mr. Penzer quotes the “PPropriate passages from 
the play to show the Tantric basis of the idea in Somadeva's story of Aéokadatta, 

But given this scription to be right, the matter might be carried mutch further to show 
that the iden jx really non-Aryan. To my own reading of the history of Hinduism, the 
Tantric varict y¥ theroof was introduced by Mongolian and further 1 earl 
times into North-Eastern and Central India. Tt was dne to non 
crerywhere ecenturics hefore Somadeva’s date. These immi 
form of Animism, with its multiplicity of eupertatural spirits, wi. 











tion. They also introduced Tantriam later on. 
The Tantra was the manual of | 
in. life, leading eventually to very much that was de 
cult waa that of the Goddess, Durga und many other 
God, with bloody sacrifices and much gross superstiti 


the wife of Siva. Here then in the blood and wine drinking CXpressin 
is the earliest appearance of Sakti. the Female Energy of th 
afterwards Prang tho all-pervading Saktag. And 
rites were non-Arvan alsy. 

The story of the rites of Goddess-worship, of Tantrism and Saktism, seems from the 
statements in this Volume, to be mixed up closely with that of the rites af witchcraft, Witches, 
vampires and the like. [Tt is to be observed that an integral part of both js Ceremonin! 
Cannibaliam as an explanation of hnman Sacrifice, 

7-4. Human Sacrifice, 

An explanation of the idea of Human Sacrificc—an ideg that‘is universal—jg to be found 

on p. 62, where in The Stary af Vidishake, the here offers himself 45 @ sacrifice to Durga, 
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AN IMAGE OF WADD: A PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIAN GOD. 
| Br Ca, MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.R.A.5. 

-Pre-Istamic Arabia furnishes rich material to archeologists, but unfortunately such atten- 
tion as it deserves has not been paid to.this field of research, especially in India. The Govern- 
ment of India, under which the Civil Administration of the Aden Hinterland stillremains, has 
controlled the destinies of Southern Arabia for about a century, but it has never taken, and 
is not even now taking, any stepsto acquire and preserve in India South Arabian antiquities, 
or even the best known of Sabean and Himyaritic collections. It is a consideration too 
deep for tears that such art and such archeological treasures as these should be exported to 
foreign countries and that thus should be thrown away the very material itself, upon which 
the talents of Indian scholars could be more than usefully employed. The Delhi Museum 
of Archeology could—if the Government of India should so decide—easily be made the 
finest collection of South Arabian antiquities in the world, and then inquirers into that sub- 
ject could make pilgrimage to Delhi, and not—as they must now—wander from place to 
place, in order to visit London, Berlin, Paris, Aden and America. It is a pity indeed that no 
’ kind of work on it has Government patronage or encouragement. Thanks, however, to Sir 
John Marshall’s interest in this field a new life has been given to the Aden Historical Society, 
and Indians have come forward to work on this invaluable subject. 


The Pre-Islamic god Wadd was perhaps the most important of all gods of ancient 
Arabia. He was certainly the chief of the gods of the civilised peace-and-commerce-loving 
citizens of Himyar and Saba’, who differed widely in character from the wild Beduin Arabs, 
and their submissive attitude towards the gods is the key-note of South Arabian inscriptions. 
These peoples attributed such things as happiness and death, victory and slaughter of ene- 
mies to the gods, who indeed were so numerous that it has become difficult for the inquirer 
to distinguish a god from an heroic man, since the dead are venerated and sometimes deified.* 


We can, however, be sure of three true gods of the Arabs, as they are mentioned in the 
Qur’én ; Wadd, Yaghus and Nasr (xxxi, 22, 23). Scholars may say that Wadd was only 
“a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his death, was 
made an image. which after a long time became an object of worship.”* But this statement 
can be safely countered by a reply that the people of Saba’ and Himyar looked upon Wadd 
as a true god of their own without any infusion of the idea of manhood. All ancient Arabs 
worshipped Wadd and wore talismans bearing his name. They also dedicated temples to 
him as a God of Love and Happiness, in opposition to Nakru, the God of Hatred. The name 
itself is merely wadd, that is love and affection. 


The image of Wadd has been described by an Arab commentator as “ the figure of a tall 
man wearing a loin-cloth with another cloth over it, with a sword hanging round his neck 
and also with a bow and quiver : in front of him a lance, with a flag attached to it.”* It will 
be perceived that this does not at all describe the figure in the Plate attached, which shows a 
short man wearing a kilt with pleats, like that of a Scottish Highlander. On the head is a 
close fitting cap with a long tassel, which seems to represent a long strand of hair. It may 
be noted that Beduins, who come to Aden from the Hinterland, while even to this day shaving 
the lower parts of the head with a razor, keep a tuft on the crown, and sometimes a long 
strand of hair like the badi® of the Hindus. From this! once thought that perhaps there ex- 
isted a connection between the peoples of Arabia and those of the Indus Valley, and I sent a 
drawing of this image of Wadd to Sir John Marshall, who wrote in reply as follows : “I do 
not think that there is any connection between the kilted figure [from Arabia] and the Indus 


1 See Presidential Address to the Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924. 
2 BR. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs. 3 Lane, Lexicon. 
4 Arzu'l Qur'dn, ii, 428. $ Apparently the caédd is meant, —Jt-Editor, 
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people. IXilts were worn at all ages, and this figure I should take to be some 2,500 years 
later than those from Mohenjo-daro *’: that is to say, he dated it at about 800 B.c. 

In the course of my wanderings in the Aden Hinterland, I came across a very large num- 
ber of inscriptions and sculptures with the name of Wadd inscribed on them. Many of them 
have been published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, but no sculpture was found 
which had words on it purporting to say that it was the “ image of Wadd,” with the excep- 
tion of that described in this paper. Hence its special importance. It has been under my 
observation since 1922, when it first came to my notice. It once belonged to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which gave it to the Prince of ¥ ales Museum of Western 
India. 

It is described in Vol. V of JBBRAS., 1844, pp. 30-40, by James Bird, who 
remazr<ed on it as follows : ‘‘ No. 1 of the inscriptions from Mareb is executed on the figure 
of a person on foot and reads: 


I5AS (ood: BADAWY ’ADAWA 


signifying ‘a Bedawin of the opposite coast’, from which it will appear that these 
figures must have been taken from a Christian Church, wherein were represented the 
characters of the several tribes.” Dr. Bird is, however, not accurate in his decipherment 
of the inscription, and in consequence there is an error in his subsequent deduction. The 
inscription above the head of the image is to be read from right to left. The first character 
has unfortunately been badly damaged, but from traces ‘on the stone itself it canbe safely 


| ed a 
read. The inscription is in Sabwan characters [{ rf | @D | S @ = » which 


aré the equivalent of the Hebrew ANY Vy and the Arabic alo CP cd 


The commencing words, Sabzan, are all from the same root and mean ‘ form, an appear- 


ance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and the life, or garb ’’ : hence 


an imazé. The terminal word of the inscription, ab, in Saban [T ra was,and isstill, 


used by the Arabs as an honorific title. It is used in the Qur’dn (V, 127) for Abraham and his 
sons. It also means a feeder, patron or master, when used a8 an attribute, but standing 
alone it now means ‘‘ God’, and must in ancient days have designated a God with divine 
qualities. It has been found accompanying specially the god Wadd in the Himyaritic ins- 
criptions (vide C. I. S., ii, Pp. 385-387). The translation of this inscription, therefore, by 
“ Image of Wadd Pater ” is correct. 
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MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND | ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO THE 
COURT OF AURANGZEB. 
By HARIHAR DAS, B.Lrrr, (Oxow.), F.R.S.L, FB. Heer.5, 
(Continued from p. 74.) 

George Weldon, Abraham Navarro and Mir Nazim were chosen as envoys to the Court 
of Aurangzeb for final confirmation of the desired farnin, They were furnished with the 
heads of such » furmén, drawn up by Sir John Child and his Council on December 4, 1680; 
and to cach head was appended an article indicating arguments which might assist them in 
conducting the negotiation. These heads are as follows : 

(1) Free trade—i.c., liberty to land or ship goods at any port that might be convenient 
to the Company, paying customs duties only once—st importation or exportation, ‘This 
waa meant to protect traders from interference by local Governora, who would naturally 
wish to draw all the business to their own ports, and might in consequence exact fresh duties, 
if goods brought for shipment to one port, should, for any reason, be afterwards transferred 
to another, 

(2) Duties to be fixed—two per cent on ordinary goods, 24 rupees per bale on indigo; 
gold and-silver to be free (if possible). The English were the only Europeans to bring gold 
antl silver for coinage into the country, using it to pay duties and purchase goods. There 
waa thus no profit on these metals, and it seemed hard to pay duty on them, As to the rest, 
the two per cent duty had been fixed by the Emperor some years before, They were to 
ask that goods should not be overrated at the custom houses, and that accounta might be 
made up annually ; also that goods might not be injured by the packages being broken open, 

(3) All Englishmen to be under the Company's control, The reason for asking this 
extraordinary privilege seema to have heen that sailors on English ships were often enticed 
to serve on others, so that the Company could not sail them, (The case of Pettitt and 
Bowchor ia referred to as anothor instance of the way in which wrong-doing Englishmen gave 
trouble). In the ease of any Englishman dying im the Mughal’s dominions, his possessions 
must nob be interfered with by any Imperial official. 

(4) Customs not to be paid on mere tranalupment. The case of “ Mocha goods" is 
cited as an example of the injury done to the Company when duty was exacted on goods 
landed from one ship morely to be put on another for conveyance to England or elsewhere. 

(5) Provisions, apparol, and plate for personal use to be exempt from duty. Customs 
officers had spoiled liquors brought from England and made trouble over butter, ctc., ahipped 
for consumption on the voyage. 

(6) Tn case of robbery of the Companys people, reparation to be made by the Govern- 
ment of the district where it took place. This was to make local governors more careful 
in protecting the tradors. 

(7) Right to set up a mint and to be allowed free choice of such Shroffa (money changers) 
aa might be required in connection with it. Local governors sometimes prevented the 
Company front coming gold and silver, thus bringing trade to o standstill. 

(8) A warehouse to be allowed at the waterside near the custom house. This was to 
avoid damage to gooda hy being “ tossed to ond fro and also by the weather, 

(9) Parchases made in the interior to be allowed to pass freely to the ports. Local 
officials often gave trouble by delaying transit to the ports, with consequent loss to the 
Company. | 

(10) Prompt discharge of incoming and outgoing goods. Delay by custome offioera 
at Surat had frequently caused loss, 

(11) In case of money owing (by the Emperor's aubjects) to the Company, the local 
Governor shall compe! payment or allow for it out of the sums due for customs, ‘Thoy added 
that “ this ia a kindness we enjoy in all other parts of the world.” 
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(12) Horses imported are not to be avized for the Emperor's use. This was an imposition 
of recent growth. | 

(13) Officials not to send for goods to the Company's warehouses. If they should require 
goods let them say so in public darkdr before tho governor, so that the latter could insist on 
payment. 

(14) A convenient handar to be allowed in cach port. 

(15) In case of the death or departure of a local governor, his debts to be paid by his 
successor. (This seems to refer to goods taken for public purposes.) The incoming governor 
had sometimes returned goods taken by his predecessor, or had demanded an abatement of 
price. 

(16) In case the King conquers fresh territory, the Company to retain the rights ancl 
privileges it had before such conquest. (In particular, at Madras.) It was alleged that the 
Dutch had such a privilege, 

(17) Privileges in Bengal and the Bay to be preserved. This was a particular instanoe of 
No. 16, but the trade in Bengal was zo valuable that it was desirable to have a special clause, 
“Tf any objection should be made bacause of the great hostilities committed in those parts, 
you may then say that they were the actions of heat, discontent and misunderstandings on 
both sides, and what js past cannot be remedied.” Tf this clause should be refused, ill. 
disposed governors might infer that the King was displeased and molest the Company in 
consequence, 

(18) Governors and port officers are not to prevent merchants from trading with the 
Company, A particular case at Surat was cited, 

(19) Should it chanoe that all tho English die (¢.g,, from plague in any factory), the looal 
governor shall take an exact account of ail goods, debts, etc., and render it to the English 
who come to take charge, 

(20) A dispute between the governor and the English in one port shall not lead to the 
King’s displeasure with the English in other ports + offenders only to be punished, Sometimes 
the local governor might give trouble ns lately at Surat, when Abdul Guffore “ would have it 
that we took his ships and goods in the Red Sea"; sometimes “a rush and hott Englishman” 
or an evil-doer might offend, but his offence should not be visited on Englishmen everywhere,14 

Sir John Child and hia Council niso gave detailed instructions to the envoya on the eva 
of their departure for the M ughal Court. These were dated 6th of December, 1689, and pointed 

out that when tho English first traded in the Mughal’s dominions they only paid S$) per cent 
custom for goods to be sold at Surat and all other ports ; but that on the othor hand no duty 
was paid on silver and gold, neither on provisions imported or exported, nor on presenta, 
apparel or wrought plate. Lately, however, they had suffered much trouble from the Mughal 
officials, who for personal ends extracted money from them. They reminded the envoys that 
in 1665 or 1664 when SivAji and his forces plundered and partly burnt the greater part of Surat 
the English had defended their factory nnd several times fought Sivaji’s troops in the 
streets. This brave defence had Pleased the Emperor, who in return granted them two 
favours, viz. of paying only two per cent custome duty and for one year paying none at all, 
In the year 1679 or 1680, the Emperor had suddenly resolved to force people not of his own 
religion to pay a poll tax [ jizya), As tho English, Dutch and French refused to pay it, the 
customs duty was raised to $i per cent which was It per cent more than ever had heen paicl 
in the Mughal's dominions, That imposition was a great grievance to all the Europeans con. 
cerned. As the English wore the only people to import gold and silver, directions were given 
the envoys to secure that onstoms duty should not be levied beyond the two per cent. They 
were instructed not to Yield on that point, and “if occasion requires it bee att some charge 
i Seo No, 6686 of O. C. 4a, 1.0, ; 
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rathor then not effect, but dont be forward to part with money,” which meant that they were 
to be careful about paying money until they should be sure of their business being effected. 
They wore further advised not to be deceived by fair words nor to be slow in returning compli- 
ments, but above all to be zealous for the interests of their King and country. They asked the 
envoys to “ be brisk and warme, as well as prudent, gentle and handsome or you will have 
nothing done.” They illustrated their injunctions by observing that “a Dogg yt is hungry 
tosses him a bone away he is gone, after haveing gott what he looked for and attended for ; 
And just such is ye nature of these People, especially att ye Moguil’s Court, where when they 
have served their own tures away, they are gone and leave you to another Cranny!, yt he 
may gett something from you too, and soe you will be tossed from one hungry courtier te 
another till yout money is all gone, and have noe busieness att all done, and att last be laughed 
att for a foole.’ ‘The instructions further stated that the bunder'? hitherto allowed tho 
Company had heen lost and that they had left for their use only a small warehouse standing 
in an inconvenient position near Surat. ‘The hope was expressed that a piece of ground lying 
between the Dutch bandar and the town of Surat might soon be granted to the English to he 
used for a bandar, 

The envoys were further instructed to keep a diary of their journcy and transactions, 
together with notes on tho towns through which they should pass, and on the predominant 
religions professed by the people, their language, coms, measures andl weights. They ware 
aiso to record the various commodities available for sale, the fertility of the soil and its produce 
and the condition of the people under the Mughal government. Unfortunately Weldon and 
Navarro disregarded this part of their instructions, and failed to give in their diary any sub. 
stantial account of the country, Had they done so, much more information might have 
been available to-day. On their arrival at the Court, they were requested to communicate 
with the President and Council about the transaction of business. The envoys were assured 
that they would have the loyal co-operation of Noequedah Lolla,1? who would not only help 
them as an interpreter, but would also serve the English interest to the best of his ability. 
The “ Noequedah " was described as not in “ ye least false, but allwaies dilligent, faithfull, 
and true.’ They were instructed to present two horses to the Emperor; and when they 
should have finished their business at court might sell the three remaining horses.?9 

The Council furnished their envoys with a considerable amount of money for expenres 
and the purchase of suitable goods for Europe. They were told to insist on English privileges 
for Bengal, and continuance in posseesion of Fort St. George and the town of Madras, exactly 
aa these had been enjoyed during the reign of the King of Golconda. They trusted that the 
envoys would be able to finish the businesa us soon as possible. The envoys were warned 
that they might meet the Dutch Ambassador at Court, whom the President and Council con- 
sidered. a “‘ cunning Shrewd man’; and care should be taken in dealing with him, as he might 
take all possible advantage of them." 

The envoys set out from Bombay on the 27th of November, 1659. They arrived at 
Cullian [KalyAn] on the Ist of December and desoribed it in their diary asa” ruinated place 
meanly inhabited haveing suffered very much by the long warrs betweene Sevagee Rajah, and 
the Mogall, the weights measures and coynes the same currant in the Mogulls Dominions, weh 
is one mark of hia sovercignity and extends through all his conquests.**” During their atay 
at Kalyan they made arrangements with Mir Nizim regarding their journey to the Court and 
communicated newa of their progress to the authorities at Bombay, Meanwhile, I'timid 
fi Kirdnf, » clerk, official, = 18 Harbour, part, wharf (bandar), amt) | 

if #Nakhudé Lali, perhaps an Indian ship's captain in English employ. 

20 Acconding to the President andl Councils statement one could bay azma'l “ Tatteo " in those days 
for seven or eivht rupeae. #1 See No. S687 of 0.0. 45, LO, | 
22 Seo p, | of Sfoane AS. 1010, Britioh Musourn. 
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Khan, the new governor of Sane desired Sir John Chill and his Council to send one or two 
Englichmen to him in order that he might confer with them regarding the best means to he 
pursued for offecting the business at Court. Accordingly Mr. Barker Hibhins and Mr. Stone 
were sent up to Surat in the Atvby frigate with a letter to timid Khiin, who received then 
with all kindness. News of their arrival was immediately conveyed to the Mughal, They 
returned with o reply to Sir John’s letter from the Governor, who aleo despatched a letter 
for the Great Mughal to be entrusted to Mr. Weldon at Kalyin.*" 


Weldon and Navarro resumed their journcy again on the 10th of December, and hoped 
to reach the Mughal's Camp within ten days. During their journey they passed through 
“ruin'd and desolate country. Information of their coming was conveyed to the Wazir 
Asad Khin through THCeHenILerE, They had several disasters on their journey through the 
mountainous regions, and saw “two very strong Castles, that guard tho passage (w® ia 
very atrong and narrow itself) called Sevaderu and Munrungun, thie latter since ita conquest the 
King hath new named Russool Gur, they were delivered up by composition, noe foree being able 
to reduce them, there was two souldiers to guard the place w™ requires at least a thousand; 
they told ua what between the snakes in the Castle and the Tygars upon the Gaut noe body 
eared to live there.""" They continued their journey through the Deccan, and immediately 
on arriving at a town called Umra, received a message from the Wazir Asad Khan, informing 
them that the Emperor had ordered him toarrange for their accommodation near the Lashkar,?* 
and that an audience would be granted them later on. After a few more daya the party 
arrived ata little town called Chavckua containing “a large strong flort,"” There they learnt that 
the Emperor was marching to Peergoon on his way to Bijapore, This was not good news to 
them, and to make matters worse they learnt that most of the Umaras were with him. So 
the journey wax continued thither. They reached the new camp on tho afternoon of 19th 
December: but were ao badly equipped that they had not even a tent in which to shelter 
themselves. ‘They were, however, welcomed and entertained by one Sheik Ahmad, o friend 
of Mir Nizim. Having «a large sum of money with them and being alarmed of the 
“robberies being very frequent in the army," they considered it unsafe to keep a large sum 
in their own hands, so their colleague Mir Nazim advised them to depoxit it with a Shroff. 
They learnt that the Dutch Ambassador. Bocherus was at Court and had done his business 
(ficiently with the aid of large presents, and that he had a retinue of about 300 men. The 
chvoys Were well entertamed by officials, but the courtesy was a mere pretence. After consi- 
derable difficulty on December 20th they were able to obtain an interview with the Wazir 
Asad Khin and his assistant, Hakim Mahmid Zaid, to cach of whom presente were offered. 
The Wazir received them "in a little place made up in his Tent Door, and discoursed us 
standing ; he told us the King had been very angry with us, but now be had undertaken our 
businesse, wherefore we might sett our hearta at reet.'""* They delivered to Asad Khan 
the letter of the Governor of Surat, together with Bir John Child's petition to the Emperor 


ari then took their leave, 





Tn this critical situation, when negotiatons at the Court were in progress, Sir John Child 
died enddenly of disappomtment and grief at Bombay on February®? 4, 1689-90, leaving a 
large fortime.*® ‘The Council at Bombay wisely withheld news of hia death from the Mughal 
authorities until their business should be over. Child's death at that junoture was undoubt- 


edly a logs to the Company, and it is not easy to agree with Hamilton when he declares that 
the event “much facilitated their Affairs,“t# 








23 Soo So. 5091 of 0.0. 48, 1.0. 21 Bee p. 3 ol Sloane ue. 1810. 
asst oy, 26 PL 4 of Sloane MS, 1000, RUM. 
me ilten writes incorrectly that Child died in dan See vol. I, 
Account of the East Indies, Edintureh. 1797. pt - re nate a 


Pf At leet £100,000, ~ “fA New Account of the Kast Indies, vot. 1, p. 225. 
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While the envoys were prosecuting their business at Court, the Dytch Company's Te- 
presentative endeavoured to prejudice the Emperor aguinat them and their nation, [Tt is 
noteworthy that Aurangzeb’s knowledge of European polities enabled him to retort ao shrewd- 
ly that the Dutchman retired discomfited. @ had emphasized the fact that the new King 
of England was a Dutchman—a circumstance which proved the superiority of hiz own nation. 
To this Aurangzeh replied that the balance of power still in English hands was of far greater 
consequence. He was also reminded that England had caused the French King to evacuate 
Holland after a lightning campaign of only a few days’ duration.2° The Emperor realised 
that in the interests of trade peace was necessary.”! It waa also a fact that neither the 
Mughal ministers nor the leading Surat merchants really desired to see the English ruined. 
Besides the Dutch, interlopers on the West Coast were also active in endeavouring to destroy 
After spending « long time in consultation with ministers about the Company's affairs, 
the envoys with the aid of rich presents at last obtaimed an audience of the Emperor ; but as 
one writer has observed “‘ it was in the posture of malefactors, obtained his pardon and allow- 

ance of trade.’*? Their reception by the Emperor was unugual and humiliating to the 
Company whose interests they represented, for“ their Hands being tied by a Sash before them, 
and were obliged to prostrate, The King gave them a severe Reprimand, and then askt their 
Demands. They first made a Confession of their Faults, and desired Pardon . . . . "#8 
Ts it carious ‘that Weldon and his colleague make no reference to this wonderful reception in 
their diary ? Woe wonder : ; 

When the formal darbdr was over, Aurangzeb carefully considered the envoys’ statements 
and then communicated to his Admiral, the Sidhi Yacoub Khan, on the 20th day of Jumada 
‘Lauwal (February 24, 1689-90) that the English had submitted and petitioned the “ heavenly 
palace of the King that nourishes the world” to pardon their crimes and misdemeanours. 
The Sidhi was therefore ordered to remove his forces from near the Castle of Bombay and to 
accompany the Imperial fleet to Dabul to aid in subjugating Sambhuji’s castle or fort, and 
for other military operations.*4 He did not, however, evacuate Bombay till the English 
had fulfilled their obligations. Weidon and Navarro, the envoys, both declared that during 
their stay at the Court they experienced the greatest difficulty in persuading the Emperor to 
order the removal of the Sidhi. This was because in their words it was “a thing never known 
in this Kings Reigne before ; for it is a maxime where once his forces heleaguerd a place, they 
either conquer or are beaten from it." 34 When the Sidhi finally feft Bombay on 2ncl June, 
1690, he left much ruin and destruction behind him. The lands and buildings he had taken 
from the Company were restored to their rightful owners, but, owing to an outbreak of peati- 
jence, many Englishmen had died, and their forces were in consequence so much reduced 
that barely seventy men were left to guard the fort.** 

( To be continwed.) 


10 Mr. Aroold Wright, in his book Annaley of Surat, quoted the dialogue between Aurangzeb and 
the Dutchman from Alexander Hamilton’s book, but by inadvertence refers it to Bruce's Annals, 

st See vol, 1, 225-20 of A New Account of the East Indies; and also pp. 135-26 af Annesley of Surat, 

$2 Bee pp. 16-17 of a pamphlet entitled Proposals for Settling the East India. Trade in Hari. Mf3. 7310, 

4% See vol. I, p. 224 0f Hamiltan's A New Account, ete, t4 Seo No, 5701 of 0.0. 48, LO, 

a6 See No. 5738 of O.C. 48, LO. 56 Seo Ibid. 
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The following brief description, with a synopsis 
of the contents, of the Sair-al-bildd of Mughal Beg, 
an important geographical account of north-west 
India and the Afghan frontjer, written about 140 
years ago, will be of interest to many readers of 
the Indian Antiquary—C.E.A.W.O., Jt. Editor. 


Sair-al-bildd, by Mirzi Mughal Beg, son of Muham- 
mad Beg. India Office MS. No. 3746, ff. 412; 
in clear nasta‘tig; size 10} in. by 6} in. 

This is a rare manuscript containing a geographi- 
cal account of the country between the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, the country between the Jamuna 
and the Satlaj, Rajpitana (Including the present 
Bahawalpur State), the Panjab, Kashmir, Bajaur, 
Afghanistan and Balichistan. It contains an 
itinerary of roads with names of places, stages, 
rivers (with traditions about their ancient courses), 
canals and in some cases an account ot the tribes, 
based partly on the personal knowledge of the 
Suthor and partly on information derived from 
people or books up to aa. 1205 (1790-91 a.p.), 
the year in which the work was completed. No. 
thing is known about the apthor except what he 
tells us in the preface to his book. He informs 
us that he had been 
employment. There he entered the service of a 
Mr. Wilfordi, who treated him very kindly, and 
in the end they became friends. Later on Mr. 
Wiltord asked him to compile this work, 
accordingly took up the work and devoted much 
time and energy toit. He had to question a number 
of people and consult a number of books, as the 
changes, both political and physiographical, had 


more or less obliterated the past records. He | 


further tells us that he has used red ink for the 
names oi places etc., personally visited by him 
and black ink for those for which information 
was derived from other sources (f. 3a.) 

There +s another copy of this book in the 1.0. 
Library?, but it seems to be a duplicate copy, since 
the pagination as given in the index does not agree 
with the text, but is the same as in the book under 
reference. 

The book opens with an index to the four chapters 
into which it is divided. The Pagination given 
there agrees with the text. No date of the copy 
is given at the end. Most probably it is the origina] 
as written by the author. 

Major Raverty seems to have made use of this 
MS. in his important memoir entitled “The 
Mihrfn of Sind and its Tributaries,” in which he 


writes :—*“ A good deal of my information is taken | 


from @ geographical work, the result of persona] 


1 Probably Francis Wilford, engineer in the 
2 I. O. MS, No. 3731. 
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Throughout the memoir 
made of extracts’ from this record, but unfortu- 
| nately no reference of the title of this important 


records,” 


to Calcutta in search of 


He | 


| Bahawalpur State. 





‘Vic the East India Company. 





survey, by a well read and very intelligent native- 
of India of.foreign descent, made previous to 1790 
A-D. which was the year in which his work wes- 
completed . . . , farther on I shall give some 
extracts from his admirable survey record.’’s 
frequent use has been. 


work, on which most of his theory is based, is given. 
That he used this MS. seems clear from the fact 


that it was purchased for the India Office Library 


from Mrs. Raverty, In his notes on Afgha- 
nistén, which are mostly based on Part IV of the 
book,4 he has once mentioned Sair-al-bildds. 
Moreover, the contents of the extracts used 

Raverty in his memoir leaves but little doubt as 
to the identification of the “ admirable survey 
From what has been shown as to the 
nature of the book, it is clear that it is not a Sur- 
vey Record in 'the sense the words were used by 


of the extracts are not always accurate. In many 
places sentences and words have been ysed which 
are not found in either of the MSS. in the I. oO. 


_ Library, in spite of the fact that one of them was 


obviously used by him. 

Contents.—The book is divided into four chapters, 
each of which is further sub-divided into a num ber 
of sections (fasis). 

Part I, ff. 4b to 105b.—Gives an account of the 
districts of Delhi, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Sambhar and Sirhind, 1.¢.,the country lying between 
the Jamuna and the Satlaj, including the present 
general 
description of the countries (with their extent). 
» Chatrang, Karn. 
kshetra, Sirhind, Lakhi-Jajzal, Chhoti Kachhi.- 
and Rajpaitana. R&jpits, Gujars, and Jats have 
been deserjbed and their distri bution given. Then 
follows a detailed account of the capital towns of 
Delhi, AkbarAbad (Agra) and Ajmer. 

Next five major roads, with brief notices of the 
Stages thereon, are described. 

i. From Sh&hjahAnabad to Bikaner pig Nagaur, 

Jodhpur, Jaipar, ete. Also 3 minor roads. 
- From Jaipur to Bikaner, Jodhpur and Ajmer. 


» « « . roads. 

4. From Bikaner to Nagaur, Jaisalmer, Winjhrot, 
Dilawar, Khairpur, Bahawalpur,. Mubarakpur, 
Bhatner, Ajodhan, Maltan and Uch. 






3 JASB., vol. Gl, pt. I, 1892, p. 185. 


* Unfortunately the extracts are 80 mixed up with other quotations that it is difficult to discover :: 


which are from this book. No reference to 
5 Notes on 
is an extract fram Sair-wl-bilad which 


‘a : Pages or to the identity of the book is given. 
Sghanistin and Beluchistén, by Major H. G. Raverty, 1888, p. 1 :—“ The following 
will be referred to in another place.” 


ee 

(5. ShAbjabindbid to Moltan, Debalpur, Kasir, 
Sirhind, Bhatinds, Sanam, Nihan, [illzpur, 

Part II, fol. 1055 to 146. 

An sscount of the country betwoen the Ganges 


of the arce, ita soil, inhabitants, the Ganges, eP 
the Jamuni, the following main roads are Geacribed 


in Part I. —\ 
1. Shihjahindbid to Gorhmuktejar. 
=z. ae on Rampur. 
4 " ae Harilyiir. 

4. a | ‘4 Dur Aad ar 


. §. re v ZohAranpur, 

Part III, Panjab, ff. 1460 to t200, 

This begins with a short deoription of tho Sikhs, 
and is then div: ded into the follawing six aocbiona:- 









®, Description ot Doib Bist Jalandhar. 


3. “ " 

4. *F " Bachniis 

B, oF - Jetech, 

b. i ee Sindhsdgar. 


In cach casa (from 2 to 5) important towns, 


| forts, rivera and roads are given In detail. The 


country of Kashmir ia olso included in this part. 
Part IV, Jf. 30a to 412. 

Countries beyond the Indus—Account of Kabul, 
Peshiwar, Bijour, Qishqir, Aghinistin aod the 
Thera] ita, 

This section begines with o description of the 
severn! tribes inhabiting the ores, with notices 
ef various towns and forts inhabited by them. 
On f. 35) beging on account of various roads and 
passes, with notices of rivers and canals in the 


1. Description of tho rivers of the Panjab— | **- 
A very detailed ncoount. , SAU Inav-un-Ranwanw Ruax. 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


Asnvat Reronr oF THE Myrsonr ARCHSOLOGICAL 
Derantucst for the year 1927, by R. Smama 
Sastex, Director of Archeological Resenr- 
ches. 13° = 8°53 PP iv +251 ; with 1% Plates, 
Bar yralore, 1o2s. 

This ig o further record of useful work in the way 
of survey and maintenance of monuments and dect- 
pherment of inscriptiona and documents. During 
the year 171 new records wore collected in the State, 
besides an inscription received from the Hon bey 
Presidency for decipherment. All these have been 
described. Gut the most interesting part of the 
repart, perluips, comprises those sections im which 
the Director discussea certain other questions, in- 
cluding the date of the Mahibhdrata and the form 
of calendar in use during the Epic period, the date 
of the Arthaddetra of Kautilya, and the initial year 
of the Gupta-Valabhi cra. 

Examination of a manuscript jadmittedly corrupt) 
of Vimalabodhicirya’s commentary on the obscure 
verses of the Mahdbhdrata has led Mr. Shama Sastry 
to consider the age of the epic. Having regard to 
the astroncmical allusions—in particular the refer- 
ence to a soletitial colure in Ardhfialoge and Sravie 
tha—and to the archaic noture of somo of the ver- 
aes, which he considers to be “pre-Piginian ", be 
comes to the conclusion thot the MaAdbAdraia is a8 
old as the 10th century 8.¢-. From « series of paral- 
lols, ect forth on pp. 16-18, he decides that the 
Padcatantra is based upon the Arthaddstra of Kautil- 
ya, borrowing from it “not only idews but also 
ihrages ond eentebces bere and there; and con- 
anquetitly, acepting Hertel’s estimate ot the age af 
the Rashmir:an reecension of the Pavicatentra (about 
$00 .0.), he would awign the Arhadieira to about 
$00 u.c, As @ caso beuring upon the question of 
ihe initial year of the Gupta-Valabhi ers, bo discus- 
ew the Dhatiakapatra t of Dhurasenn I of 
Valabhi, which ti dated the 14th day of the dark 
half of Vaiidkha, Semvat 257, when there was a 


i = 


aolar oclipso. Working with Swamikanna Pillai’s 
tables, be finds that there was no solar eelipse on the 
day in quetionin any of the years 575-578 a.o., but 
there wea such an eclipse on the Vaisikhes now moon 
day in.a.d. 460. Tf this latter yoar correspond with 
Sanveat 257, the era would start from a.p. 202 
(current). Mr. Sastry thinks this teat case helps to 
confirm the eungeestion already made in the Annual 
Report for 1922-23. 

Tho printing is clear, but several of the Plates are 

C.E. A. W. Otpman. 


Snt-ReswavaTina-Lini, composed in Kashmiri, by 
Dina-Sitra. Text edited, translated ani traneari - 
bed in Roman character by Ste G. A. Gareasox, 
K.C.LE. 10° 6)": pp. xii+-251. Catontia, 1925. 
Sir George Grierson'’s power of work in wll ex- 

amplified by the appearance of this volume, which 

is izsued aa No. 247 of the Billiotheca Indica Bories, 
in the same year in which he published the final 
volume of his monumental Linguistic Surery of 

India. The poom comprise «life of Krena hase, 

like the well-known Prema-sajora written in Hindi 

by Lalli Ji Lal (and its prototype in the Braj dia- 
ject), on the tenth book of the BAdgavata Pures. 

Qf the suthor of this Kashmiri version nothing de- 

finite ia known, except that his pen-name wae Dinns- 

nitha, a name by which he refers to himself in verse 

1172. The poem congista of LITS verses. of four 

jinea each, tho fourth line of each vereo borng the 

same throughout. Exoept for a few irregularitics, 
the chief of which are explained in the Introduction, 
the language used is the ordinary Kashmiri of the 

present day. The metro provents diftimilti-m to «a 

gtudent of Indian prosody, being based rather on 

strew than on quantity ; but, as pointed out by the 
present author and Prof. L. D. Barnett in their joint 
monograph on the Lald-vliydin, this is usually the 
cum with Kiahmiri metre. The quantity of the 
syllables between each stressed ayllable is of little 
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importance, so long as the metrical swing is not dis- 


turbed, and for a similar reason, within moderation, | 


the number of syllables allowed between each stress 
is @ Variable quantity. The most important stresses 
are those at the end of each line. The first and 
third lines of each verse have throughout feminine 
endings, while the second and fourth lines have mas- 
culine endings. Sir George proposes to deal with 
this interesting subject of Kashmiri metre in his 
‘ortheoming edition of the Ramdvatdra-carita. The 
translation has been made in a somewhat archaic 
style which may be regarded as appropriate to the 
age of the story, Foot-notes have been added where 
required to elucidate allusions in the text. The work 
bears the impress of the scholarly hand of the author. 
C. E. A. W. Orpnam. 
Military System or THE Mararuas, with a brief 
account of their Maritime Activities, by 
SURENDRANATH SEN. Calcutta, 1928. 





It is not possible to review this important volume | 


of deep research in the space available in this Journal, 
and the present notice must confine itself to & state- 
ment that not only have Maratha sources been uti- 
hised, but much of the unpublished English, French 


and Portuguese records as well The work has been | stctey oh tls eeeuls of his studies as to the merits and 


thoroughly and systematically performed in such a 
manner as to compel the attention of the reader to 


Dr. Surendranath Sen's conclusions, to which the | 


special attention of all students is herein drawn, 
The political point that most exercises Dr. Sen ig 
the sudden rise of the Marathas to prominence 
about 1620, and their equally sudden collapse about 
1800, and his examination of the causes of both is 
well worth the earnest attention of even expert en- 
quirers. His general conclusions as to the fall of 
the Maratha military power—which it may be re- 
marked are not at all those that have been hitherto 


put usually forward—are firstly, a revival of the | 


feudalism that Sivaji had discouraged and so save 
his army from disunion and dissension ; seco ndly 
the ‘use of personal aggrandisement as a principle 
which brought about the denationalisation of the 
army ; and thirdly, failure on the part of the Maratha 
leaders to keep pace with scientific progress. In 


fact, the Maratha Army became in time a weapon | 


inferior to that of the European trained and led 
Indian armies opposed to it. We see nothing here, 
as of old, of the influence of caste, neglect of civil 
government, discouragement of trade, industry, 
agriculture and commerce, or of the national policy 
of aggression and tortuous diplomacy. This omis- 
sion is more than remarkable and makes the book 
on that account alone worthy of serious study. 

Dr. Sen devotes a long chapter (pp. 28-53) to 


chauth and sardeshmukhi, the terrible fiscal demands, | 


which, as he says, “have been invariably associated 
with the Marathas as an appropriate expression of 
their predatory genius.” Hoe shows, however, that 
chauth—nominally a tax of one quarter of the reve- 
nue—was not an invention of Sivaji, as it has usually 
been held to be, and his remarks on the whole 
subject are illuminati ng and of the greatest interest. 





The most novel parts of Dr. Sen’s book are in the 
chapters on the Maratha Navy, which are worthy 
of the closest examination, as they deal with a by- 
path of history difficult to traverse ; and he is to 
be congratulated on a clear and consecutive state- 
ment of a most complicated story. He considers, 
with a great wealth of research into obscure docu- 


ments, the whole tale of the Maratha Navy from its 


commencement under Sivaji to its development 
successively under the Angrias, the Savants and the 
Peshwas, and its final disappearance after a not long 
existence. He tells the story, too, in such a way 
that the various leaders appear severally before us 
as living characters in a natural sequence of men 
and events. This is no mean achievement, as any 
one who—like the present writer—has tried to un- 


Dr. Sen dives into the vexed question of piracy 
versus privateering and assertion of sovereignty of the 
sea, with a view to showing that the Maratha seamen 
were no pirates, though they of course were always 
held to be such by their o pponents, the European sai 
lors of their time. What he has to say here has much 
force and should be carefully weighed by students, 

Finally, Dr. Sen does not hesitate to draw conclu - 


demerits of the Marathas as a military and naval 
power. Some of the conclusions are not flattering to 
them and will no doubt be resented in Bombay, but 
that is not to say that his remarks are ill-founded 
or otherwise than fairly stated. The whole book is 
valuable in the highest sense and a good instance of 
fair-minded research. 
R. C. Terre. 

Pratap Srvaua, a Memoir of the Great Maharana 

of Mewar, by Pror. SatrmcHanpra Mrrra of 

Daulatpur, and Pror, Dp. N. GHosH# of Delhi 

(formerly of Daulatpur) : with.a foreword by Lorp 

RONALDsHAY. Calcutta, 1928. 

A good many years ago Professor Satischandra 
Mitra “published an account of the life of Rana 
Pratap Singha in Bengali, based entirely on Tod's 
Rajasthan.” That account must therefore have 
been largely a pure romance, and it would be difficult 
to quarrel with an Indian writer for that reason, 


| Sinee then he has completed a revised version in 


English in collaboration with Professor D. N. Ghosh. 
In this revised account he has endeavoured to take 
advantage of the research of recent students of 


| Indian history. All this is as it should be, and if 


the Professor has fallen into the clutches of romance 
at times, he has after all only shared the fate of 
European as well as Indian authors who have dived 
into such a history as that of the Rajputs. With 
this reservation, it may be said that this new version 
of the story of the heroic struggles of the Mewar 
Rajputs under Pratap Singh against the Mughals of 
Akbar’s time is a great advance on those previously 
available. The Ulustrations, however, are much 
poorer than many that adorn earlier editions of the 
romance, notably that of Tod himself. 


R. C. Tempte. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pa.D. 
(Continued from vol. LVII, page 148.) 
7. Abhva. 

The word yaksa leads us to the nearly-allied word abhva, of which no satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been given by the exegetists. This word is enumerated twice in the Nighantu,. 
once amongst the udaka-ndmdni (1. 12) and once amongst the mahan-nadmdni (3. 3). These 
two meanings udaka and mahat, however, are inadequate to explain the sense of many passages 
in which the word occurs ; and hence Sayana has, in his RV-bhdsya, been obliged to suggest 
other explanations for this word. He thus explains it as ‘enemy * (@bhavatity abhvah satruh) 
in 1,39, 8, as ‘speed ’ (vega) in 1,24, 6,as ‘ cloud’ (megha)in 1, 168, 9 ; and even when seemingly 


retaining the meaning mahat, he practically helps himself with new meanings when he explains - 


abhva as ati-vistrtam jagat in 2, 33, 10, mahad dhanam in 5,49,5, mahat karma in 6, 4.3, mahat 
sarvam vastu-jdtam in 6, 71,5, and mahato bhaya-hetoh papdt in 1,185, 2-8. Of the European 
exegetists, Roth explains the word as ‘ Unding; Ungeheur; Unheimlichkeit ; ungeheure 
Macht, Grosse, u.s. w.; Schwiile ’- and Grassmann repeats these explanations with the addition of 
two more, ‘der Widerwiartige, das Ungethum ; das grauenerregende Dunkel’. Bergaigne, 
‘n his article on this word in his Btudes sur le lexique du RV, comes to the conclusion that it 
means ‘ obscurity ; evilin general -demoniacal might’, and in one passage (Sata. Br. 11, 2,3, 5) 
‘ might’ in general, while Geldner, in his article on this word in Ved. St., vol. 3 (p. 117 £.) has 
followed the lead of Roth and set down ‘ Schrecknis, Graus, Schreckensgestalt, Schreckens- 
erscheinung, Gespenst, Spuk, Popanz’ as the meaning of this word. Substantially the same 
explanation is given of this word by him in his Glossar also. 

How insufficient these meanings are to explain the sense of the passages in which the word 
abhva occurs will become clear to every one who will read Geldner’s interpretation of them 
in the course of his article mentioned above. And particularly, in one of these passages, 
namely, in Sata. Br. 11, 2, 3, 3-5: 

atha brahmaiva pardrdham agacchat | tat parardham gatvaiksata katham nv imal lokan 
pratyaveydm iti | tad dvdbhyam eva pratyavaid ripena caiva namna ca | sa yasya kasya ca ndmasti 
tan nama yasyo api nama nasti yad veda rixpenedam ripam iti tad ripam | etdvad va idam yavad 
ripam caiva nama ca| te haite brahmano mahatt abhve| sa yo haite brahmano mahati abhve veda 


mahad dhaivdbhvam bhavati|te haite brahmano mahatt yakse|sa yo haite brahmano mahati 


yakse veda mahad dhawa yaksam bhavati \\ , 

it is hard to believe, as Geldner would have us do, that n@ma and riipa are here to be 
understood as the two ghore ripe or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, and that he who thus 
knows nama and réipa as the two ghore ripe or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, becomes 
himself a ghoram riipam or Popanz or Phantom. 

The clue to the real meaning of the word abhva is contained in the above-cited passage 
itself, in which the sentence te hate brahmano mahati abhve|sa yo haite brahmano mahatt 
abhve veda mahad dhaivadbhvam bhavati is closely parallel to the sentence following: te 
haite brahmano mahati yakse | sa yo haite brahmano mahati yakse veda mahad dhaiva yaksam 
bhavati. This parallelism indicates that the word abhva has the same value as the word 
yaksa. Now in the article preceding on yaksa I have shown that this word has the value of 
bhita and that it means (@) being (concrete) ; beings in the collective, the creation, universe, 
world ; a particular class of superhuman beings ; evil being ; (6) being (abstract); reality, 
esseuice, principle, substance, virtue, power, might. These are the meanings of abhva also, and 
T shall now show that these meanings fit well into the context in all the passages where this 
word occurs. I begin with the above-cited passage Sata. Br. 11,2, 3, 3-5, which I translate as— 

“Then the Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up to the sphere 
beyond, it considered, ‘How can I descend again into these worlds?” It then descended 

| 
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again by means of these two—Form and Name. Whatever has name, that is Name ; andthat 
again which has no name anid which one knows by its form, ‘ This is (its) farm’, is Form : 
a3 far as there are Form and Namie, so far, indeed, (extends) this universe. ‘These, indeed, 
are the two great beings (1.e., manifestations) of the Brahman; and, verily, he who knows 
these two great beings (t.2,, manifestations) of the Brahman becomes himself a great being. 
These, indeed, are the two great beings (i.¢., forms, ez-istences) of the Brahman ; and, verily, 
he who knows these two great beings (i.¢., forms, ex-istences) of the Brahman becomes himxelf 
& great being.” 

Sata. Br., 3, 2,1, 25-29: 60 ‘yam yajno vacamabhidadhyau mithuny clayd sym iti | tém 
sambabhiva | indro ha od ikgdmeakre| mahad ed ito 'bhvam janisyate | yajitasya ca mithundd vied 
ca|yan md tan md 'bhibhaved iti ea indra em garbho bhiteaitan mithunam pravivesa | 
sa ha samvatsare jdyamdina tksdmeakre | mahd-viryd vd iyam yonir yd mdm adidharata | 
yad vai melo mahad evddhuum ndnuprajdyeta yan md tan ndbhibhaved itt | tam 
praktparimriivestydechinat || 

“That Yajiis (sacrifloc) lusted after Vic (speech) thinking, ‘May I pair with her’. 
united with her. Indra then thought within himself, ‘ Surely a great being will be born out 
of this union of Yajfia and Vie: [I must take care] lest it should vanquish me‘. Indra 
himself then became an embryo and entered into that union. When being born after a 
year's time, he thought within himself, * Verily, of great potency is this womb which has 
contained me: [T must take care] that no great being will be born from it after me, leat it 
should vanquish me.’ Having seized and preased it tightly, he cut it off,” 

BY. 1, 63, 1: tod mahé’'A indra yd ha higmair 
dyad jajiiandh prihiwi’ admedhah | 
bhiyd’ drthd'sah kintnd naijan — || 


“Thou art great, O Indra, that, when being born, didst set Heaven and Rarth in agitation 
through thy strength ; and when, from fear of thee, all beings, even firm mountains, trembled 
like particles of dust". The correct reading is vised and abhed, neuter, ax given in the Pada. 
patha (sce also Bergaigne, op. cit.), and not ised) and abhwil as assumed by Roth (PW) and 
Geldner (op. cif.). vided abhvi=viseini bhitini=all beings, that is, the creation, the world, 
the universe ; and Bergaigne (op. cit.) has correctly observed that witrd . . . . abhud 
sont Vexpression d'un tout dont les montagnes, girayad eit, font partie’. Compare |, 61, 14: 
asyed u bhiyd’ girdyas ca dr[hd’ dyd'vd ca bhé'md jandsas tujete ; 4,17, 2 : tava twisd janiman 
rejata dyau réjad bhi’ mir bhiyied evaaya manydh | rghdydnta subheah parvatdea d'rdan dhdnedni 
sardyania ii’ pah || 

2, $3, 10: drhan bibhargi ad’ yakdni dhdnvi! 
"yhan nigkdm yajalam visvaripam = | 
drhann iddm dayose vi¢eam d&hhram 
nd wi’ ojiyo rudm todd asti | 


“Thou, O venerable, carriest bow and arrows ; thou, O-venerable, the all-formed necklace 
deserving of worship. Thou, O venerable, rulest all this universe ; there is none, O Rudra, 
more mighty than thou. Or,should we takeabhoam here in the sense af ' evil being * ana bana: 
late the third pda as ‘Thou, O venerable, cuttost to pieces all the evil bein ice ra ‘ 
Max Maller’s translation in SBE. 32, 427 ; * Worthily thou outtest every fiend here to pieces") 
or us ‘Thou, O venerable, rulest all these evil beings"? Rudra is, as we know, the lord of all 
evil beings (known as pramatha or bhita in. later literature) not only in post- Vedic literature _ 
but oven in the Yajus-samhitis ; compare TS. [V. 6, 11,1 ye (v0. rudrdh) bhdténdm adhinatares 
vidikhdesk kepardinah, Compare also Siikh. §3, 4, 20, 1 and Siyana’s comment Sait in 
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devah | esa iti hastena pradarsya rudro ‘bhidhiyate | tat tasmaéd eva kdrandd asya rudrasyaital 
lokaprasiddham bhittasabdopetam nama sampannam.| bhiitapatir iti bhétavan ndma on AB. 


9. 33, 1-2: 
6,71, 5: vd & ayah apavaktéva bahd' 
hiranyayd savitd’ supratika | 
divd réhamsy aruhat prthivyd f 


driramat patdyat kac cid abkvam \] 

* He, Savitr, raised high his (two) golden well-formed arms, like a speaker ; he climbed 
over the heights of heaven and of the earth ; he stopped all swift-moving beings.” upavakia= 
a speaker, one who harangues others, an orator, that is, one who ealls for the attention of other 
people. To attract attention, such speaker holds his hands high ; compare Ratnapdlanrpakea- 
thanaka (Bhavanagar ed., p. 5), st. 106: nivartayantt tumulam hastam utksipya dératah | 
avocat spa tavdcaivam samrabdhan sarva-bhibhujah ; ZDMG. 54, 529, yogindrah sanais-sanair 
dhydnam muktvd hasann evam uvica | kim kasmai pradiyate| kas tréyate bhavdrnavat | sa nara 
drdhva-bdhur evam jagdada | dhandydham tavdtithih ; Bharata-parcadasopodghdala, p- 26: satyam 
satyam punch satyam uddhytya bhujam ucyate | bharalan na param Sdstram cdstiloke mahdrthadam. 
So also does Savitr ; compare 2,38,2: visvasya hi Srustdye devd ardhvah pra bahava prthipdnih 
sisarti| a’ pas cid asya vrata dni! mrgré ayam cid va'to ramate parijman.” He, the god (sc. Savitr) 
with wide-extending hands, holds forth his arms aloft for the hearing of the universe (that is, 
that the world may pay attention to him and hearhim) ;even the Waters follow his law ; this 
VAta even stops in his course (at his command)’’.46 

I follow Sayana in taking patayal as a participle. The sense of the third pida is, “he 
checks, he causes to stop, all beings.’ Compare 2, 38, 3: drtramad dtaménam cid étoh | 
ahyarsindm cin ny aydit avisya'm “ He (sc. Savitr) stopped even the swift-moving (wind) from 
moving ; he checked the course of even those who were pressing forward like ahis”. Compare 
2, 38, 2 explained above and also 7, 56, 19: imé turdm marito raémayanti “These Maruts 
bring the swift-moving one to a halt’’. 

1, 92,5: praty arct’ risad asyd adars 

vi tisthate ba'dhate krsndm abhvam | 
svdrum ni peso viddthesu anja 
citram divd duhita’ bhanim asret \\ 

“ Her (sc. the Dawn's) bright light is seen ; it spreads itself and dispels the black being. 
Adorning the sacrificial post in sacrifices as if with an ornament, the Daughter of Heaven has 
spread her brilliant light.” 


0 —$—$—$—_——— == 


46 Ludwig translates the first pada as, ‘wie ein upavaktar [priester] hat er die arme emporgestreckt ’, 
and, on p. 226 of vol. [It (of his RV. (ber), too, writes as follows : 

“VI, 71, 5. wie ein upavaktar hat er seine arme ausgestreckt, Savitar, der gott; dies kann nicht im 
allgemeinen ‘wie ein herbeirufender * bedeuten, weil das ausstrecken der arme gunachst nichts das herbei- 
rufen als solches charakterisierendes ist, wol aber wenn ¢s sich um ein herbeirufen im speciellen sinno 
handelt, bei welchem gewisse ausserliche bewegungen regelmissig stattfinden und selbstverstandlich sind, 
wie es eben das ausbreiten der arme bei anrufung der gOtter fiberall ist (vgl. II, 14, 5. VI. 16, 46. 63, 
3. X, 79, 2).” 

This opinionseems to me to beincorrect. In the first place, the verses 3, 14, 5, ete., referred to by Ludwig, 
allude to the stretching or spreading of the arms in front (utt@nahasta) ; this is quite different from raising 
the arms on high which is a characteristic of one who wants to attract the attention of others. Compare 
the passages sited above. (As a matter of fact, the raising high of the arms is a gesture that is used every- 
where by every one, including school-children, to attract the attention of other people). Secondly, not one 
of the Srauta ritual books prescribe that the upavakir (that is, the maitrdvaruna or prasdstr ; see Oldenberg, 
Religion des Veda, 390 : Ludwig's suggestion that he is the acchdvéka is untenable) should raise his hands 


high on any occasion. 








it ia possibly to (ranslate abAvam here as ‘substance * or aa ‘evil being ' also. In any 
Case the sense of the passage remains the samo as it is tho darkness that is referred to by that 


word (see Bergaigne, op. eft). Compare 7, 77, 1: dkar jydtir ba'dhamdna timdmsi, “ She 


(ec. Ujas) made light after dispelling darkness”; 7,78, 2: upd! witi jystisd bd'dhamand vlévd 


faméms) durild'pa devi’, “ The goddess Usas goes, dispelling with her light all darkness and 
evil’; 7, 80,2: giddhut’ timo jydtisosd! abodhi, “She (sc. Usas) has Awakened hiding the 
darkness with her light’, 

The sense of the third pada is not very clear. I follow Pisohel (Ved. St., 2, 124) in taking 
afjan as standing for aijanfi and translate it as above. The top of the saorificial post that is 
touched and illuminated by the bright ray, cifro bhdnwh, of the Dawn appears as if adorned 
with ornaments ; and hence, Usas is said to adom the post, as it were, with a jewel. Compare 
1,92, 1: etd! u tyd! ugdsah ketim akrata pi'rve drdhe rdjaso bhd'nuim aiijate. 7, 70,2 : oy diljate 
ied dntegy akti'n viso nd yukid' ugdso yatanle: 7, 78, 1: pratt ketavah prathamd’ adrérann 
inthe?’ asi aijdyo vi srayante: 1, 113, 14: vy anijibhir divd d'tdev adyaut, where Usas is said 
to “adorn * with her rays or where her rays themselves arp called ornaments, and aluo 3, 8,9: 
sukrd' vasdndh evdravo na d'guh, “The sacrificial posts bearing bright ornaments have come 
to us ", where the ornaments of sacrificial Posts are referred to. 

4,51, 0: lé' in ap pod samand' simdnir 

amitavarnd wgdead copanii | 
gi'hantir dbheam daitam rigadbhih 
Sukrd's tand!bhik dkcayo rucdnd’h | 

“They that are alike, the Dawns, whose brilliance is mdimmed, now go alike on their 
way, covering the black being with their bright selves, they that are brilliant, pure anc 
effulgent’’. 

1, 140, 5: d'd asya 4 dhwasdyanto vp therate 
krenam dbheag méhi vérpah kérikratah 
yal sim mohtm avdnim pré'bht mérmpéad 
Gbhitvasin standyann €ti nd’ nadat | 


“Then the (Hames) of this (Agni) move swiftly forward destroying the black being, and 
putting on great splendour when he goes carcuxing the wide earth, panting, thundering, roar. 
ing”, dhrasayaniah in tho first pada does not mean ‘sparkling * as Oldenberg (SBE, 46. 
141) untdoratands ; nor is the expression krenam abhvam the object (Oldenberg, Ic. Geldner, 
op. ., Pp. 121) of harikralad in addition to mahi tarpah. As the Passage rdtho Aa wim bhai 
virpah karikrat (' your chariot that has put on much splendour ")in 3, 58, 9 shows, warpah 
alone is the object of darikratad in the above verse, and not Argnam abheam also. This latter 
ia the object of dhvasayaniah, * destroying, pulverising’, which is derived from the root dhuas. 
dirams, to destroy, to pulverize. 


AV. 4, 17, 5 (=7, 23, 1): datsvapn yam dairjlvityam rakeo abhevam ardyyah | 
dured'mnih sired dured'cas ta! aemdn ndsaydmnusi || 
* Evil-dreaming, evil-living, demon, evil being, hags, all the ill-named, ill-voieed,—thesa: 
we make disappear from us.” 
AV. 15, 6, 4: 3d erd mylytih 93 'my'lam xd bheam sd rékaah | 
* He verily (is) death, he immortality, he the evil being, he the demon ", 
RV. 1, 39, 8: yupmégito maruto mértyests; 
di! y6 no dbheva Tate | 
vi iden yuyola kdvasd vy djasd 
wi ytigmadkabhir wibhih | 
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“The evil spirit, O Maruts, that has been sent by you or by mortals, and is rushing on us 
_—-remore it from ux by strength, by might, through your protections.” til, protection, denotes 
here really the deeds of prowess done by the Maruts in order to protect ; compare 1, 129, 5: 
ni ga! namé'timatim kayasys cit téjigthdbhir ardnibhir nitibhir ugri'bhir ugrotibhih, “* Suppress 
well the pride of any one with thy flerce protections, 1-¢., deeds of prowess, that are most 
brilliant like firesticks, O thou fierce one.” According to Sdyans, Max Miller (SBE. 32, 97) 
and Ludwig, thesecond distich means, ‘deprive him of power, of strength, and of your favours’. 
This interpretation however implies that the Maruts sometimes help the evil spirits sent by 
mortals, and hence does not seem to me to be satisfactory. 

1, 169, 3: dmyak ad’ ta indra petir asmé 
sdnemy dbheam marite junanti | 
agnls cid dhi gmcitaeé fusuked'n 
d'po nd detpdm dddhati prdydms || 

“ That spear of thine, O Indra, has been attached (to thy body) on our behalf ; the Maruts 
drive away totally the evil being. He has burnt wp (the evil spirits) as Agni does brushwood ; 
they bear food as the Waters, the island". This stanza is obscure, and in pidas o and d 
there is nothing to indicate who it is that is said to be susukedn and to carry food, According 
to Geldner (R.V, Ober., p. 222), who refers to the occurrence of the phrase dadhali praydeuss 
in 3, 30, 1 and 10, 91, 9 (10, 01, | ik « misprint), the two pidas refer to the men who 
prepare the sacrifices : éuéubedn stands really for Sudubvdmsah and tho meaning of the two 
piidas is, ‘denn wie Feuerim Gestriipp glihend bereiten sie (die Priester) ein Gaatmahl wie dia 
Gewiaser cine Insel. Regarding pida a, he observes that the translation “dein Speer 
hat sich gegen uns gorichtet ' does not fit well in the context and that, moreover, nowhere in the 
RY is a ratispoken of in connection with Indra, He is therefore inclined to connect this word 
refi with vsti in 1, 52, 5, 14 (cf. epgabha and rsabha) and rgee, and translates pida aos" An 
uns hat sich deine Hoheit (1) O Indra, angeschlossen'’. Pada b he translates as ‘Die Marat 
setzen ihre gewaltige Erscheinung vollstindig in Bewegung 

All this seema to me tobe hardly satisfactory. I think that pAdage and d refer, like aand b, 
to Indra and the Maruts respectively. Regarding c, compare 6, 18, 10: agnir na éiekom 
ndnam indra heti’ rdkgo ni dhakgi “ Burn the evil spirits with thy weapon, 0 Indra, as Agni 
dows dry forests”. L take cit here as an upamd-wicaka ; compare the Nirutla, 1, 4, 13; 
Nighanft, 3, 15; and Geldner’s translation, cited above, of this stanza. 

. ling reli, it is true that, as observed by Geldner, this word is nowhere else in the 
RV used to denote the weapon of Indra. But the root rj (rij) from which it is derived means 
‘ to let loose, to throw ' so that rati denotes primarily that which is thrown. It is thus o 
synonym of helt (from Ai,‘ to throw, toimpel ’) ” missile, weapon’ which is used in connection 
with Indrain 6, 18, 10 cited above and in other veraes. "There seems to be no doubt therefore 
that it denotes the Vajra or other weapon of Indra in the above verse and that pidas a and e 
together are a paraphrase of 6, 18, 10 cited above. 

The comparison in pada d ie obscure. The meaning of the pada seems to be, ‘ they, the 
Maruts, bear food as the Waters bear islands on their bosom.’ Compare in this connection 
1, 88, 1: a! varriathayd ne jad’ ndyo na poptala sumdyd bh ; 1, 166, 1: atiyer na sine madi 
bibhrate tp bri'lanti hrila’h ;5, 55, 1: mariito bhrd! jad-rstayo brhad vayo dadhire rukma-vakgasng ; 
and 7,59, 3: brhad vdyo maghivadbhyo dadhdta, in which the Maruts are represented as bringing 
food to their worshippers. 

1, 185, 2: bhitritm det acarantl caraniay) 

padvdntam garbham apddt dadhate | 
nifyam nd simim pilrér upasthe 
dy@'va rakgatam prthivi no dbhedt || 
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This verse has already been translated above, on p. 203 of vol. LV ante. Pada d is found as 
the refrain of the six following verses of this hymn. 
5, 49,5: pra yé vdésubhya t'vad d! némo dir 
ye mitré varune siktd-vacah | 
Gvaitv abhvam krnutal variyo 
divas-prthivydr dvasd madema | 
“Who offered such adoration to the bright ones, who speak hymns of praise to Mitra and 
Varuna—(from us) let the evil being depart ; make (for us) broad space. May we be glad 
through the favour of Heaven and Earth”. The relative pronoun ye in padas a and b has 
for antecedent asmat (understood) in pida ec. The expression, ‘let the evil being depart, 
make for us broad space’ means, ‘ drive off the evil beings and make the space around us 
clear ofsuch beings ; make us secure.’ The phrase krputé variyah has the same sense as varivah 
krnota (see Grassmann, s.v. varivah), 
1, 24,6: nahi te ksatram na sého né manyusn 
vayas cand'mi patdyanta dpih 
némé’ G'po animisém cérantir 
na@ yé vé'lasya pra minanty abhvam || 
“ Thy might, thy strength, thy wrath,—even these birds that fly did not attain it (i.e., did not 
measure its extent); nor (did) these waters that move unceasingly, nor they that contemn 
(i.¢., surpass) the might (i.c., the speed) of Vata.” As explained by Sayana, abhvam, might, 
is here equivalent to vega ; for it is in vega that the might of Vata is chiefly manifested. The 
sense of the fourth pida is, ‘ Not even they that are swifter than the wind, and still less the 
wind itself, can go beyond reach of thy strength, of thy might, of thy anger.’ 
1, 168, 9: dsiita pr'snir mahaté randya 
lvesam ayd'sim mariidm dnikam | 
té sapsd'rdso ’janayantd’ bhvam 
a'd it svadha'm isird'm pary apasyan || 
~ Prsni brought forth for the great fight the terrible troop of the impetuous Maruts, They, 
alike in form, produced (i.e., made manifest) their might and then saw around them the 
invigorating food”. The sense of the second distich is obscure. sapsardsah=alike in form : 
see Ved. St., 3, 197, and svadhd= sudhd, the food of the gods ; see p. 34 in vol. LVI ante. 
2,4,5: @ yan me dbhvam vanddah panan- 
losighhyo né'mimita varnam | 
sa citréna cikite ramsu bhdsd! 
jujurod’ 2 yd mihur @ yivd bha't | 
The import of the first two p&das of this stanza is not clear. vanadah is a hapax legomenon 
and is regarded by Oldenberg (SBE., 42, 205 - RV. Noten, I, 192) asa compound of van ‘ the 
forest ° and of ad ‘to eat’. The stanza means therefore according to Ol denberg, “When 
they praised to me the monstrous might of the eater of the forests, he produced his (shining) 
colour as (he has done) for the USijs. With shining splendour he has shone joyously, he who 
having grown old has suddenly become young (again)”. Similarly Geldner too translates 
the distich as “Was sie mir als das Grossartige des Holzfressers rihmen: Er verinderte 
seine Farbe wie fiir die Usij” in his RV. Ubersetzung. In Ved. St. 3, 120, on the other hand, 
as being formed, (like bhasad, and Sarad) from the root van with 


seine Schreckensgestalt abfeilschten, da veranderte er seine Farbe wie fir die Usij.” I am 
inclined to agree with Geldner’s former opinion and look upon vanad as being derived 
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from the root van ‘ to wish, to long for’ with the suffix ad. vanadah therefore means “ longing, 
eager’, and denotes, I conceive, the ‘eager,’ 7.e., swift-moving flames of Agni; compare 6, 66, 10: 
trsu-cydvaso juhvd nd'gnéh ‘ greedily, t.¢., swiftly, moving like the tongues (i.e., flames) of Agni’ 
and the other verses referred to on p. 227, vol. LVI ante. I therefore translate the stanza as : 
‘«« He produced (i.¢e., put on) splendour as if for the Usijs when the eager (flames) proclaimed 
his might to me; he shone with brilliant joyous light, he who having grown old, became 
again and again young.” 

Compare in connection with the first pada, 6, 12,5: ddha smdsya panayanti bha'so vp’tha yat 
taksad anuyd' ti prthvi! m, ‘ then his splendours (i.e., flames) proclaim his greatness as he, cutting, 
goes along the earth.’ The expressions dpananta and panayanta in the above verses refer to 
the sound made by Agni’s flames which are here represented as bards attending on kings and 
heralding their approach, that is, as the vandinah, mdgadhah or sitah that are mentioned in 
later literature as preceding kings and sounding their praises ; compare 9, 10, 3: rd'jano na 
prasastibhih sémdso gdbhir ajyate ; 9, 65, 6: rd'ja medhd' bhir tyate. In 1, 87, 3: svayam mahit- 
vim panayanta dhi'tayah, on the other hand, it is said of the Maruts that they themselves 
proclaimed their greatness, that is, that they were their own bards. 

amimita in pada b is derived, as pointed out by Geldner in Ved. St. 3, 119, from the root 
mi, m? and not from md@. The expression varnam amimita is synonymous with the expression 
varpah karikrat that we have met with above in 1, 140, 5 and means ‘he produced, ?.¢., put on 
splendour or brilliance.’ Compare 2, 13, 3 rapa! mindn tddapd éka iyate and 5, 42, 13 : ripa’ 
mindno dkrnod idém nah. With regard to muhuh, see Pischel, Ved. St., 3, 186 ff. 

6, 4, 3: dyd'vo né ydsya panayanty abhvam 

bhd' simsi vaste sii'ryo né sukrah | 
vi ya indty ajarah padvaks 
'Snasya cic chisnathat pirvyda'ni || 
‘Whose might they praise like that of Dyaus, he (sc. Agni), brillant like the sun, clothes 
himself in splendour ; he who, bright and unaging, drives away (enemies) and destroyed the 
old (fortresses) of ASna even”. The sense of the first pada is not quite clear, and the explana- 
tions given of it by Pischel (Ved. St., 1, 201) and Geldner (ibid., 3, 121) are not very satisfactory. 
If dydvah is to be taken as nominative plural (as it has to bein the other RV passages where it 
occurs) the meaning would be ‘ whose greatness the heavens (i.e., the sky) praise as it were. 
‘This is the course followed by Ludwig who has translated the pada as ‘des gewalt die himmel 
gleichsam bewundern’, which is sufficiently close to the translation given by me above; 
compare 8, 15, 8: tava dyatir indra patimsyam prthivt! vardhati Srdvah, ‘ The sky, O Indra, 
magnifies thy valour and the earth thy renown.’ I believe however that the passage yields 
better sense if the word dydvah is taken as genitive singular and the pada interpreted as ‘ of 
whom they praise the greatness as of Dyaus.’ The greatness of Dyaus is referred to in 4, Sik: 
dyatr nd ksatram abhibhati pisydt, ‘May he (sc. Indra) flourish, like Dyaus, in might sur- 
passing those of others’, KS. 7,13 : dyaur mahnési bhiimir bhimnd, ‘Thou art Dyaus (the sky) 
with (in ?) greatness, the earth with (in?) vastness ’ and in 1, 131, 1 ; 1, 122, 1 ete., where the 
epithet asurah, mighty, is applied to Dyaus. Compare also in this connection I, 131, 1; 1, 63, 
1 and other similar passages, which describe the might of Indra and other deities by saying 
that even the sky and the earth quaked with fear or drew back with fear at their approach. | 

This closes the list of passages in which abhva occurs. It will be noted that, like the word 
yaksa, this word too is used in the masculine as well as in the neuter gender ; and there can be 
no doubt that, like its synonym yaksah (see p. 147 in vol. LVIL. ante), the word abhvah too 
denotes ‘being (concrete); a class of superhuman beings ; evil being’ while abhva neuter 
has, like yaksa neuter, these as wellas the other meanings mentioned on p. 101 above. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 
(From a Tibetan point of view.) 
By Prov. A. H. FRANCKE, Px. | 
In the year 1914 T had the pleasure of passing through Chinese Turkestan and Ladakh. 

The collections then made on the road remained in the hands of the missionaries at Kashgar 
and Leh until they could be sent to Europe (Munich Museum) in 1927. When working at 
these collections, which are somewhat similar to those made by Sir Aurel Stein on his first 
and second journeys, I was struck by the idea that the Tibetans also have something to 
say about things in Turkestan. Sir Aurel Stein, who has so much to tell us of Turkestan, 
draws most of his information from Chinese Sources, and he is right todo so. He also drew 
on such Tibetan sources as were available, but as.I think I ean add a little I venture to make 
the following remarks :— 

Sir Aurel Stein knew of abstracts of the four following works on Turkestan (Khotan) 
in Tibetan : : 

(1) Li-yul-lo-rgyus-pa, History of Li-yul (Khotan), bstan-'agyur, vol. 94, pp. 426-444. 

(2) Li-yul-lun-bstan-pa (KaméSadeéa-vydkarana), Prophecy of Li-yul, bstan-’agyur, vol. 94, 

pp. 420-425, | 

(3) dgra-beom-pa-dge-’adun- aphel-gyi lun-bstan-pa (Samghavardhana-vydkarana), Prophe- 

cies of the Arhat Sathghayardhana, best. vol. 94, p. 412-420, 

(4) Ri-glan-ru-lwi-bstan (Gosringa-vydkarana), Prophecies of Gosringa, bka-agyur, vol. 

30 (32), pp. 336-354, 

Only the last of these works has a colophon, which tells us that the book was written 
in Rajagriha, where it was translated out of the language of Li (Khotan). No. 3 of the above 
list contains an important name, viz., that of a man, on whose authority rests the whole of its 
contents, Arhat Samghavardhana, who apparently told of things he had heard in his lifetime. 
This Arhat is mentioned in TaranAtha’s History of Buddhism, where it is said that he lived in 
the days when Islam made its first appearance in India. Up to the present time a proper trans- 
lation has not been made of either of these works. Rockhill says, on p. 231 of his Life of the 
Buddha, that translations are not wanted, as the three first books mentioned above cover the 
same ground. Instead of a translation, therefore, he gives us an abstract of the history of 
Khotan, drawn from all four books : see his Life of the Buddha (1884), pp. 230-248. Without 
knowing of the existence of this work. S. Ch. Das, in 1886, wrote an article, “ Buddhist and 
other Legends about Khotan ”, in which he also gave an abstract of the contents of those 
books, although he does not mention his Sources, (JASB., 1886, pp. 193-201.) These two 
abstracts Sir Aurel Stein had at his disposal when he wrote his Ancient Khotan. 

Prof. F. W. Thomas, who was not satisfied with the spelling of the Khotanese names 
in the abstracts, furnished Appendix E for Ancient Khotan, entitled “ Extracts from Tibetan 
accounts of Khotan”, in which he gave a list of royal names from Khotan, together with a list 
of donations and holy buildings erected by the kings, in the spelling of the Tibetans works 
(Nos. 1-3). Thomas’ abstract is followed by an abstract of No. 4, the Gosringa-vydikarana by 
Sylvain Lévi, quoted from the Bulletin de l’ Lieole Francaise d’Extréme Orient. air” 

Now, with regard to these works, it would certainly be very valuable if we should get a 
translation of all three of them. As these books claim to be translations of native Khotan- 
ese works, they are of the greatest importance to Khotanese archeology, and have been 
resorted to in many difficult questions. Of course, in the time of Rockhill, nobody. would 
have hoped that such a rich archwological harvest would ever hail from Turkestan. | 

Although these are the principal works, there are a few others, which are also useful for 
the student of history : | 

(1) ag Tibetan chronicles (La-dvags-rgyal-rabe, and others), 

(2) The Tibetan documents and letters brought fro 7 yy Stein aa await a7. 

Griinwedel and Le Coq. ve un Turkestan by Stein as well as by 
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(3) The famous stone inserip 
Turkestan. 


(4) The geographical work “on Tibet, the “ ‘aDzam-glii-ye-shes ”, which contains/also ¢ 

chapter dealing with Turkestan. 

(5) ‘The legends of the town of Rauruka, contained in the Divydvadéna, which have been 

preserved in Sanskrit as well as in Tibetan, seem to have been composed in Turkestan. 

The book was possibly put together from loca) tales. 

Let me now give an abstract of the history of Turkestan, according to Chinese and other 
sourees. In the second and third century B.c., the Yiieh-chih were the western neighbours of the 
Chinese, who were often molested by them. Therefore they-were attacked and driven to the 
far west, until they reached Bactria. Their seats were taken by the Huns, wno were nc pleasan- 
ter neighbours of the Chinese, and virtually reigned over all Central Asia. To exert pressure 
on them, the Chinese sought the friendship of the Yiieh-chih, to whom they sent an envoy, 
Chang Khien (138 B.C.). The latter was taken prisoner by the Huns and kept for ten years. 
After his escape, he actually reached Bactria, but could not convince the Yiieh-chih of the 
advantages of a Chinese treaty. Although in this respect the object of Chang-Khien’s journey 
was a failure, in other respects It ‘was of ‘the greatest importance. For the first time the 
Chinese heard of the existence of rich and cultivated landsin the far west,and their government 
resolved to found colonies in those districts. | 

First of all, the Huns were taken by storm, their country passed through, and in 107 
s.0. the Chinese emperors concluded a treaty with the Wu-sun of the Ili valley, who were a 
tribe of the Yiieh-chih. All the lands east and west of the Alai mountains now accepted 
Chinese supremacy, and in 59 B.c. a general governor was appointed over al! the western 
states of the Chinese dominions, who reigned over the present districts of Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan. Although the Chinese connections with these western colonies were occasionally 
interrupted, we find a Chinese Governor still existing in 73.4.p. At that time Kucha was his 
yesidence. If however we examine the archeological finds of Turkestan with a view to these 
early times, we must say that, except for a few coins, nothing has beenpreserved. Most of the 
ancient coins in all the collections have been rubbed to the utmost degree,and on most of themonly 
two plain surfaces have been preserved. Nevertheless, among Sir. Aurel Stein’s coins, brought 
from Yotkan, there is also a piece of the usurper Wang-meng, coined in the years A.D. 14-19. 
Also, on p. 205 of Ancient Khotan, we read of-a coin, which Bushell believes to be still older. 
Of this coin, Sir Aurel had brought only a single specimen from his second Turkestan expedi- 
tion. So I am all the more proud to be able to report that I got from Yotkan two perfect 
and one damaged specimen of the same coin. They were sent to Munich. -Bushell says ‘of 
this coin (Ancient Khotan. p- 205) : ““ From style, materialand script I would attribute it to the 
Han Dynasty. The first character is certainly yii, which I take to stand for Yi-thien, 
Khotan ; the second appears to be an archwic form of fang, meaning territory, quarter. This 
with some reserve, etc.” 

The Empire of the Kushamas. 


The sudden disappearance of the Chinese from Turkestan after the firet century A.D. 18 
due to the sudden rising to power of the Kushanas, who are a tribe of the before mentioned 
Yiieh-chih. About 4.D. 50-60 Prince Kujula Kadphises had expelled the Parthians from the 
Indus Valley. His descendants added to his kingdom, until under the great emperor Kanishka 
it comprised the following territories : Northern India from Kashmir and the Panjab down 
to the frontiers of Bengal, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Western Ladakh with Baltistan, and 
portions of Eastern and Western Turkestan. 

Regarding Turkestan, we may say with e great amount of certainty, that Kashgar, 
Khotan and Kucha were parts of the empire. In favourofthis view we may state that coins of 
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the Kushina emperors are found in very great quantities in Khotan and a few in Kashgar, 
But also from the north (Kuch) several were brought by the German. iti Of 


importance here is the appoarance of the title “ Amftya "in Turkestan as well as in Baltistan, 


This title is an Indian one and must have been granted by an Indian momaroh. The Chinese, 
who followed the Kushfinas in Turkestan, would have invented other titles. As a matter of 
fact, when the Chinese again took poearesion of Khotan they found the title in the possession 
of the so-called Kings of Khotan and-alterod it to A-mo-chsh. The Tibetans also met with 
the same titl when they came to power. They spelt it A-ma-ca, and it was Prof. H. Liders 
who explained this word correctly as going back to the Sanskrit amilya. (Silaungaber{o%te, 
1919, p. 740.) Prof. Liiders points out, however, that démécahas not so far been found in Kushdna 
documents. | 
The cireums 





ances under which the title was given, may be explained in thiaway. Whon 
the Kushina emperora took possession of Turkestan, they found in Kuchi, Kashgar and Khotan 
amall kingdoma, whose princes they did not wish to expel, because such o prooped ng would 
have thrown the whole district into disorder. They found it more conveninnt to leave them in 
possession of their dominions, und, ad a mark of their dependence on the eM peror, induced 
them to accept the title of amdfya, ‘minister, As amdtyas, they ruled their own land in the 





interest of the Kushfnas,-ar well us their own. When the Chinese reconquered the country, 


thoy accepted this title for their vassal-kings, but spelled it differently. The Tibetans also 
made use of it in the same way; and several Tibetan documents with this title havebcen found. 

It of great intercat to note that the sume thing occurs also in the historical document 
of Baltistan, viz., amongthe Dukes of Shigar. Inthe genealogical tree of these Dukes given 

oe , the title or name A-md-chah is connected with the very first of them. This 
appears to moan that in the timo of Kanishka, this tribe of Baltis was under the sovereignty 
of the Kushinas, Later on, when they became independent again, the title was so much 
valued that they preserved it in their pedigree. They were pleased to make it known to their 
descendants, that under the great Kushina emperors they had ranked as ministers. After 
Amach4h, the Dukes are furnished with the title tham. Thus there wefind Fakgir -gao-tham, 
Khomulgo-tham, Gobilgo-tham, ete. As the title tham, ‘king’ is also in nae among the | 
of Hunza-Nagar, Dr. F. W. Thomas was led to believa that the ‘stbensa\ coohak ae 
gao, Khomulgo, Gobillgo might be imported from that region, and be explained by the Burn- 
shaski language, But Colonel Lorimer, the best authority on that language, does not aares 
with that opinion. 

In Shigar we have reached the territory of ahalf Tibetan tribe (Balti), which had become 
subject to the KushAnas, and the urchmology of Ladakh (the former West Tibetan empire) 
makes us believe also that portions of this kingdom too wen subject to the Kushanas, Let nis 
mention my discovery of a Kharoshthi inscription gt Khalatee bridge, which I have published 
several times, most recently in my pamphict Getsteslehen in Pibet, where Pindi Lal’s excellent 
photo of it is found. It was first read by Prof. Rapson. (See my Antiquities of Indian Tibet. 
vol. 1, p, 04), and more recently by Prof. Sten Konow (Act. Or., V, pp. 28-38). Ho reada the 
royal names aa follows : [/eimakay thisa an, or perhaps Uvima kavthsasa, and con nects it with 
the famous Kush&na ruler Vima-Kadphises, The date of thig inscription is: Sar. 187, or, in 
Sten Konow’s view, a.p. 103. The particular intorest of this inscription lies in the fast that a 
Peedie cr te en ee ee is given on many of the Kanishka coins, is found in the 
mcle of the text. Although Prof. Sten Konow’s reading of the insoription has not yet been 
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I pointed out in my article, A language map of Ladakh (JASB., 1904), the population of Kha- 
latse probably spoke a Dard dialect in those times. 

In the chronicles of Zans-dkar (Antiquities of Indian Tibet, yol. IT, p. 156) there is a short 
passage in which it is stated that Zans-dkar, before the advent of the Tibetans, formed part of 
Kashmir. That may mean, that Zans-dkar was also included in the great Kushaéna empire. 
Now, the reign of Kanishka was one of the grand times of Buddhism. A Buddhist council 
was held in Kashmir, and Buddhist art flourished in Gandhara.. It is therefore probable that 
all his subjects took part in an enthusiastic movement, and that Buddhism was highly streng- 
thened in Khotan, if not introduced at that time. But the legends of Khotan, which are given 
in the Tibetan chronicle (prophecy) place the introduction earlier. According to it, a son of 
Agoka, the founder of Khotan, is credited with it, though there is nothing to show that this was 
actually the case. Nevertheless, it looks as if in the first and second centuries a.D.—the time 
of the Kushinas—there really had been found several monuments of those earlier times. The 
great difficulty here is that the ancient names of these monuments have been lost and, although 
a good number of ancient names are given in Tibetan orthography in the ** Prophecies,’ we 
neither understand them, nor know what they refer to. Sir Aurel Stein is fully convinced 
that such a remarkable monument as the Rawak-stupa goes back to the second century A.D. 
But what is its ancient name ? Who erected it ! 

Other witnesses of the ancient Buddhist times are the very valuable MSS. on palm-leaf, 
birch-bark and other material, which are found in Turkesvan and have become famous as 
representing the most ancient Indian MSS. in existence. The first remarkable find was that 
of the Bower Manuscript in 4.p. 1890, then of the Dhammapada by Dutreuil de Rhins in 1892, 
half of which was afterwards sold to the Russians by the nativer. Whilst the find-place of that 
remarkable manuscript was said, by the natives, to have been Gosringa near Khotan, several 
other no less valuable finds were subsequently made at Kuché. The Manuscript. of Buddhist 
dramas found there, and read and translated by Liiders, actually goes back to the first century 
A.D., and is pronounced to be the oldest Indian palm-leaf manuscript in existence. 

Besides the manuscripts, there are also many coins of the time of the Kushanas found 
in Turkestan. Even in my own collection there was one piece, which plainly shows the 
portrait of a Kushana ruler. Among those which were examined by Hoernle, the name of 
Kujtila-Kadphises could be plainly read. All the pieces are of copper. There exist also 
Kushana coins of gold, exhibiting a representation of Buddha inscribed Boddo in Greek 
characters ; but such specimens have been found only in the western provinces of the Kushana 
empire. 

The ordinary people of Khotan in the period of Buddhist culture had learnt to read and 
write, and for their sacred books an ancient character of Gupta type wasintroduced. We know 
this from the ancient manuscripts of the Buddhist dramas, the Kalpandmanditika, third or 
fourth century, and the Bhikguni-pratimoksa,) but for secular correspondence, the Kharoshthi 
characters were used. Documents in the latter type of writing on wood, paper, and even 
leather, have been found in great quantities. Professor E. J. Rapson, assisted by A. M. Boyer 
and E. Sénart, has, after painstaking labour, succeeded in editing two volumes of them with 
transliterations in Roman characters. The most important of these relics have been translated 
by Rapson, Liders and Leumann. It has been possible thus to discover five kings of Loulan, 
(Shan-Shan) in them, and to fix their order of succession. Even the name of a king of 
Khotan, Avijita-simha, has been discovered in these documents. 

As regards the western parts of Tibet also, the present Ladakh, we may be sure that 
they were not without writing in Kushfina times. The Kharoshthi inscription of Khalatse 
has already been mentioned, and besides that, there have been found two smaller Kharoshtht 
inscriptions in the same locality. There is moreover even an older Brahmi inscription on the 


i The Dhammapada manuscript, however , is written in Kharoshthi characters. 
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Beuldees-of Khalatee. ‘The ¢mpire-of the eastern women haw-to bo lorated in Ladakh, accord. 
ing to the Sui-shu and in that empire Indian writing was ii use. All this is now proved by 


Baltistan, half-way between Ladakh and Khotan, wax also probably not left withont a 


script This is a country, however, which hus not yet been thoroughly examined, and its 


rocks may still yield some wonderful records. I am convinced that the Kharoshthi seript 
was in vogue there in Kush4ns times; and it is remarkable that the Baltis stil! use a script for 
their historical books, which runs from right to left and is founded on an Indias alphabet, 
[t is not Kharosh¢hi in its present shape, and more modern letters are inserted here and there ; 
but it may be a Iater development of a form of writing which began as Kharoshthi. Ta it not 
extraordinary that, up to the present, not a single manuscript of this type of Balti seript hus 
been brought to Europe, or to any of the great Indian libraries? The only specimen of it 
that has been published is found in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ITT, part I. 

To Ladakh also, as might be expected, the Buddhist art of Gandhara wastrought. Bat 
it did not come by way of Khotan, but by way of Kashmir or the Panjab. The ancient stane- 
monuments of Ladakh cannot be dated so far back as the first or second century a.p., but they 
are certainly pre-lamaistic, and there can be hardly any doubt that Buddhism was firmly 
rooted in Ladakh, Lahoul, eto., before these districta were governed by Lhasa. Let sie 
mention the marble sculpture of Avalokitedwara of Re-phag (Triloka-nitha) from the sixth 
or saveath century ; the marble head of the same deity from Gondla, of the some time; the 
relief sculpture of Muitreya near diulabye in Ladakh of the ninth or tenth century ; the 
relief sculptures of Sidpur in Baltistan and Saf-ku (probably #ane-rgyas-aku) in Purig. All 
these sculptures are plain descendants of the GandhAra school of art. 

Turkeatan was the country through which passed Buddhist wisdom as well a Buddhist 
art on its way to China, Tt is an interesting fact that we have a short note with regard to Bud- 
dhist art, carried to China, in the Tibetan work ‘aDzam-glin-ye-shes, of the seventeenth century. 
We road in a translation from this work by 8. Ch. Daa (JHAS.. 1886, p. 201): “To the East 
of Akau lies Guohhe (Kuch&) of Li-yul, now called Khu-chhu or Kuthe. These were anciontly 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage. It was from Khuthe, that the image of Chandana Chout of 
China was carried to the court of the emperor of Tein”. By the words Chandana Choui is 
meant ; T'san-dan Jo-bo, ‘the Bhagavin of Sundal-wood '. This is the name of the image of 
Buddha still existing in the Tsandan-ase, (temple) at Peking, which was shown to 8. Ch. Das 





manufactured in Kuch. In fact, Kucha in those days was famous for its images, for in one 
of the temples of Khotan there was slo placed an image from there. 

Coins of the Kushina times have not yet been found in Ladakh, but it ia quite possible 
that such will come to light, when some uf the ancient sfilpos ure opened. Until now that 
has not yet been done, as the country is still Buddhist, and ail the alépas are objects 
of worship. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAS ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA lie 





(A Reply to Dr. P. J. Thomas.) 
Br T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

In the indian Antiquery, vol. LVII, pp. 7—10, Dr. P. J- Thomas of Travancore has 
published « criticism of my article, St. Thomas in South India, printed in the same journal, 
vol. LV, pp. 221—223. The same rejoinder by Dr, Thomas had previously appeared in 
The Young Men of India (Caloutta) for November 1927, pp- 452-662, with some prefatory 
remarka, and a controversy went on between us in that magazine for some months. Aa it 
ie unnecessary to repeat all that has been written by both parties in that journal, I shall 
confine myself to the most important points discussed therein. 

In The Young Menof India for November 1927, p. 652, Dr. Thomas declares that " legends 
grow around a fact.” I donot agree that this can be laid down as a general rule. There are 
wxceptions. For instance, take the following, which I mentioned in ¥ MJ. for December 
1927, p. 734:—" ‘There is the local Hindu tradition of the coming of the Pandavas to scores 
of placea in Malabar. But that does not mean that they ever actually came there, In 
Marco Polo's time (c. 1290) there waa the tradition in Caylon that on Adam's Peak * is the 
sepulchre of Adam, our firat parent’ (Yule's Marco Polo, 1993, vol. II, p. 316). But that 
does not mean that Adam was ever in Ceylon.” 

In ¥.M_I. for January 1928, Dr. Thomas says: ” My ennciusion is the game a8 that of my 
last article. There is no evidence to discard the’ (South Indian) “ tradition of St. Thomas." 
But my contention is that there is no evidence to prove the South Indian tradition of St. 
Thomas, i.¢., to prove that St, Thomas came to South India, as the tradition alleges. Since 
South Indian tradition has all these centuries been saying that St. Thomas did come to South 
Tndia, the onus probandi is on those who uphold it. 

1. “Legends grow around a fact ” (says Dr, Thomas). 

2. A legend ha: grown around the coming of St. Thomas to South India. 

3. Ergo the coming of St. Thomas to South India is a fact. 

Certainly this logic does not appeal to me. 

In ¥_M.I. for November 1927, p. 653, Dr. Thomas says : “ We have patristic testimony in 
favour of the apostolate,” No; nono of the early fathers of the Church say definitely and 
explicitly that St. Thomas evangelized South India. True, the early fathers and other writers 
amign ‘India’ to St. Thomas. But writers of the same period assign Parthia to him, not India. 

Might we not say that both parties are right, on the assumption that it was to India— 
Parthia (the Indo-Parthian region sn the North-West of India) that St, Thomas went ! 

“| admit,” says Dr. Thomas, “that direct evidences are now lacking to prove that the 
South Indian journey of St. Thomas ia a fact owing to the lack of contemporary records, 

_ . . ." (from South Indias) —Y .M J., November 1927, p- 652. 

Very well, then, let us not say that the South Indian journey of St. Thomas i a fact 
until such records are forthcoming, especially because Professor Sylvain Lévi says in # letter 
to me from Japan, dated 20th April, 1927 (¥.M.J., July 1927, p. 402): 

“ | | . -you are right in denying any historical value to local legends which have 
nothing to bring to their support. What is known from early books points only to North- 
West India, and no other place, for Saint Thomas’ apostolic activity and marlyrdom. This is, 
of course, mere tradition too, no real history." (Italics mine.) 

What recorded St. Thomas tradition of equal age has South India to pit against the St. 
Thomas tradition recorded in the early books of forcign countriss like Edeses ? None at all. 

Says Dr. Thomas: “1 therefore assert again that no shred of evidence has yet been brought 
forward to discredit the plain tradition above noted " (that St. Thomas came to South Indis).— 

¥ MI. for January 1028. Weshould rather express ito ise, i.¢., that mo shred of evidence 
has yet been brought forward to prove the plain tradition that St. Thomas came to South 
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India, The tradition may be plain, it may be hoary, age-old, ancient or of time immemorial ; 
it may be held sacred by the Malabar Christians or even by the whole of Christendom. Yet 
when we begin to scrutinize and argue about it, the burden of proof resta with those who 





stand by the tradition, although Dr. Thomas says (¥.MJ., November 1927, p. 654) that 


“when we are dealing with such a hoary and respected tradition, the onus probandi is on 
those who claim to disprove it.” A strange statement indeed! How could the (onws) obliga- 
tion (probandi) to prove a tradition rest on those who claim to disprove it? This wonld 
be an inversion of the established rules of evidence. 

On p. 41 of ¥.M.I, for January, 1928, Dr. Thomas writes: “The plain question is, Have 
you any evidence to affirm that St. Thomas did not come to India or could not Aave come ; or that 
some one forged the tradition at some definite time and place ?"’ 

Let it be granted for argument’s sake that there is no evidence. Nevertheless we can 
ask Dr. Thomas,—Have you any evidence to that St. did come to South India ? 

I grant that St. Thomas could very well have come to South India. Why,—Asoka, or 


Mahendra, or Sanghamitra, or Aloxander, or Megasthenes, or Cosmas, or Fa-hien, or Napoleon 
could have come to South Indis, But that dues not imply that they did come. 

As regards my theory about an Edessene missionary of perhaps king Abgar's time (circa 
200), Ithen and there said (Ind. Ant,, 1926, p. 222) that it was a “ speculation which may or 
may not becorrect."" As I have said, “ Let it by all means prove to be wrong. But that will 
not help St, Thomas’ cause,” (¥.M./., Decomber 1927, p. 735). Since Dr. Thomas and some 





others seem to be busy tilting against my speculation, instead of proving the much-vaunted 


South Indian tradition, I have already withdrawn the apeoulation, Let Dr. ‘Thomas ignore 
my theory, and address himself to the task of proving that St. Thomas came to South India, 
For the enlightenment of scholars who do not know Syriao, Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu in 
which languages the South Indian tradition 1s recorded, Dr. Thomas will do well to get 
the South Indian Thomistic documents translated into English and publish them as early as 
possible. Let such acholars have a chance of sorutinizing the “ hoary and respected "' tradi- 
tion, and estimating it at ita true worth, 








S8ION OF GEORGE WELL 
COURT OF AURANGZEB. 
sy HARIHAR DAS, B-Lrrr. (Oxo), FREE, F.R.Hist.3. 

In resuming egotiations at the Mughal’s Court; we find that the 
envoys experienced some difficulty in obtaining confirmation of the privileges for Fort St. 
George, owing to the fact that the farmdns already obtained from the Kings of Golconda 
were not at that time in their possession. These documents, however, were subsequently sent 
to them. During the Company's war against the Mughal the authorities at Fort St. George had 
lived there “ quietly and inoffensively w™ all people & Governmls, yet wee doubt yt will 
not be sufficient to protect us from their exactions & fresh demands of every new nabob other 
petty Govern” near ua."7° They also believed that if the farm4n for Fort St. George could 
be procured from the Emperor, it would prevent all further disputes and troublea and give 
thom unquestioned authority in their administration. Ae regards the Company's other settle- 
ments, thoy were obliged to accept the Emperor's conditions. Notwithstanding, before their 
departure in May they were able to communicate with the authorities at Bombay regarding a- 
formal reception of the farmdn. Both received Serpawes 37 from the Emperor and Asad Kh&n. 
Accordingly a consultation was held at Bombay Castle on February 25, 1689-99 with 
respect to the communication from Messrs. Weldon and Navarro as well as from Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Harris at Surat. And it was decided by the Council that John Vaux, Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, should go to Surat for the purpose of receiving the farmén. This chotos of 
Mr. Vaux waa endorsed by Sir John Gayer. It was further sereed that the Governor of Surat 
should be asked to furnish hostages guaranteeing Vaux s safe return after business in connection 
with the farmdn should be concluded. On thia condition alone could he proceed either to 
Surat or to Swally. If this request should not be granted, then Vaux was not to proceed 
further than the river's mouth near Surat. John Vaux ageeed to undertake the commission, 
trusting that his mission would be successful and to the advantage of the Company. Arrange- 
ments, therefore, were made for the garrison of the Castle to be placed under command of a 
suitable person until his sate return.**. 

Mr. John Vaux, therefore, proceeded to Surat on March 6, 1689-90 to receive from tho 
Governor with all dignity the much desired farmdn.?® At Surat he waa joined by Mr. Harrie, 
who with other members of the Company had just been © released from their Irona"”. They 
were attended by an imposing escort, including all persons employed in the Company's service. 
The farméan within a gilded box was delivered to them by the Governor in person at a special 
darbar and a “ serpaw" was bestowed on Voux as a mark of Imperial favour, After the 
ceremony was concluded they returned to the factory in a triumphant procession. Their 
joy was short-lived. When the farmdn had been translated into Engiiah from the Persian, 
it was found to the factors’ “ great amazement and sorrow instead of a farmdan answering to 
our articles & agreement we found it a worse sham story than the farmdn yt came down 
in Mukhtar Khan’s time.”49 Moreover, Vaux was obliged to remain as a hostage at Surat 
until the English should fulfil their part of the obligations. During that time he was anbjected, 
aa recorded in a letter to his father, to‘ Thousands of abuses from y° Moors, w" grat’s hard 
against y* Grane of an Englishman.”* 

The Emperor issued a general farmdn to the English on the 23rd day of the month 
Juméida ‘l-auwal (February 27, 1680-90). This was to the effect that they having submitted 
antl requested a farmitn ; and having intimated through timid Khan their intention to present 
the Emperor with Rs, 150,000 to his “ most noble treasury resembling y* Sun ", having under- 
taken also to restore the goods they had taken and promised to conform to the ancient customs 
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of the portand to behave themselves quietly in future—the Emperor would allow them tofollow 
their trade, He demanded, howover, that Sir Jom Child, who had caused the trouble, should 
be dismissed and expelled from India.4? He was.not apparently aware.ut the time of issuing 
the fermin that Sir John Child bad already died. 

The above document was immodiately followed by another farméa of a more explicit 
character. This was addressed by the Emperor to I'timid Khan, Governor of Surat, and dated 
the 27th day of the month, JamIdz'l-aumea! (March 3, 1689-90) the 33rd year of his reign. Ita 
contents related chiefly to English affairs at Surat, and to other parts of the Imperial do- 
minions, Aurangzeb, in consequence of having received a report from I'timad Khan that the 
English had submitted and agreed to recoup the morchants' losses, commanded the Governor 
to carry out the following orders, all of which were contained in the later farmdn :—{1) Mr. 
Vaux to be detained in Surat until all obligutiona imposed on the English had been complied 
with. Only then should [timid Khin write to the Sidhi with instructions to remove from 
the neighbourhood of the castle. Goods, money and ships to be brought to Surat and restored 
to their rightful owners. The fermdn was then to be given to Mr. Vaux. This granted (2) 
liberty to coin their own bullion; (3) to bay or sell their horses aa they please; (4) in the event 
of officials wanting goods from English warthouses, they are to apply for them through the 
Governor, who shal| be responsible for payment; (6) those who molest the English to be 
prosecuted by the Governor ; (6) should the Governor order anything on the King’s behalf he 
ia to. cause payment to be made at once ; (7) other buyers alan to be com polled -to pay quickly ; 
(8; goods sent to Swally for shipment and not taken on board may be stared agsin in Surst 
without duty being s second time demanded: (9) no farther custom to be paid on goods 
brought from the interior than that payable according to the farmién of Shih Jahiin ; (10) 
speedy despatch to be given at the custom house: (11) discharge of all Englishmen and brokers 
in prison ; (12) goods bronght from other parts of the Empire for shipment at Surat to pay 
Emperor's custome in one place only. ‘ 

Tho Governor waa to decide on the following points :—(1) Goods landed at Surat and 
not sold there, to be free of a second duty if sent to another port for sale ; (2) trouble about 
provisions for Bombay ; (3) letters to and from England not to be ste oped at the ports ; (4) 
a fresh pluce on the river side to be allowed for repairing shipe. 

Rulings aa to some special complaints were as follows :—(1) Custom for provisions, apparel, 
plate, etc., for use is not to be paid if it had heen free formerly ; (2) robberies of Englishmon‘s 
gooda on the roads to be remedied by offiziala exactly an if they were subjects’ goods ; (3) 
custom for colfee ete. to be lovied, or not, according to former umsge; (4) Englishmen’s 
servants, if aleves, to be captured and restored by the Governor if they should run away ; 
(5) indigo pankages not to be opened; custom being paid in relisnce .on the owners 
word ; (6) customs to be paid at the year's end if that was the old practice; (7) the owner's 
word ‘to be taken and bales of goods left unopened, the mvoioe ouly being shown ; 
(8) complainte about the under-customer at Swally to be examined «nd el reag 
given; (8) a complaint ahout Yacoub Khiin’s snigures at Bombay to be examined 
and adjusted ; (10) refers to the surrender of goods wrongfully seized by ‘the English ; (11) 
Englishmen may go out of Surat to their gardens and return freely, if that waa the oustom ; 
(12) Rs. $0,000 deposited in the Emperor's treasury to be credited to the English for Josses 
sustaine! ; (13) a complaint against Mr. Bowcher to be tried by the King's Law: (14) another 
complaint about the murder of two Englishmen aleo to be tried by the King’s law 5) a 
similar ruling in the onse of another complaint against Mr, Bowcher - (16) and in the 
againnt Moolah Abdul Guffore, who had falsely accused the lish of capturing-a ship of his. 
whieh wos really taken by the Danes.*3 ~ pasa 
___ The Mughal also granted a farmén for Bengal on April 27, 1600. In-doing-eo, he informed 
ibrihim Kida, Governor of Bengal, that the Englich wore adhamed and werry for what ‘they 
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had done, and that having sent Vakils to his Court to solicit a farmdn and ask for pardon, 

he had granted their prayer. He, therefore, commanded Tbrihim Khan to see that * no 

body in yo" Jurisdiotion to molest hurt or hinder the English nation in y" businesse, but 

suffer them to carry it on im yy" same manner a5 formerly thia unilerstan 1 and act 
edingiy.”” 44 





ECL Ly. 


News of Peace with the Mughal was at the outeot well-received by the Company’s servanta 
in Bengal and Fort St. George, since it would cnable them to re-establish their trade in. thowe 
provinces. President Elihu Yale and his Council wrote from Fort St.George, congratulating 
Weldon and Navarro on the successful result of their efforts and requesting them to forward 
a note of the articles together with other agreements necessary for their information concerning 
the Company's affairs.** A few months Ister, on becoming acquainted with the terms of 
peace, their opinion entirely altered. They considered them “ scandalous ” and thought that 
if Sir John Child had been alive, he would not have accepted any farmdn on such terms. . 

_ When the terms of Peace with the Mughal were placed before the Court of Directors they 
pronounced them both unjust and humiliating. ‘They had originally formed high expectations 
of the rewards likely to follow the heavy expenditure they had sanctioned, but the result 
dashed their hopes to the ground. They had aimed at a great political achievement by 
establishing their power independent of the Mughal’s control, but the result not only confirmed 
the Emperor's authority, but made their own dependence more complete and obvious than 
ever, This was the outcome, as their own historiographer, John Eruce, admits, of their 
first attempt to become an independent power in India, He might well have added that they 
had committed the generally irreparable fault of under-estimating their opponent's resources 
and power while magnifying their own. It may have been difficult for the Company’, 
especially when due allowance is made for the time then required to communicate with Inthia, 
to form o just estimate of the Mughal resources, and no doubt they were led by reports of 
Aurangzeb’s difficulties in the Deccan and with the Marithds into a belief that his power 
was ripidly on the decline. But it seems certain that the wish was father to the thought, 
and little sympathy can be feit for them when their pains and losses resulted in bitter dis- 
appointment and they found themselves in 4 worse position than before, 

If allowance is made for these considerations, if it cannot be denied that Sir John Child's 
demands were quite beyond his or the Company's power to enforce, and that his procedure to 
attain them was arbitrary and reckless of consequences, then the terms of the Treaty were as 
fair and reasonable as could have been expected. The Mughal Emperor was in the position 
of the victor, and the accredited agents of the Company were suppliantsa. They came not to 
ask for the surrender of his authority and territory—that dream had passed away in the utter 
failure of an unjustifiable and ill-conceived adventure—but for permission to be allowed to 
continue their proper calling as traders. This the Emperor granted on his own conditions, and 
they were glad enough to accept them, although the Court chose to relieve their feelings of 
disappointment in angry outbursts. Mr. Bruce’s commentary long after theevent that “ thia 
apparent reconciliation of the Mughal to the Company was an arbitrary act ofdespotiam to. 
wards the English " can only be explained by the fact that it was penned in a day when the 
political réle of the Company had entirely superseded the commercial, 

In forming his decision Aurangzeb could not be expected to leave out of consideration the 
enormous losses his subjects had for many years sustained at the hands of the Company's 
servants. Of course there was anothor side to the matter represented by the exactions imposed 
by his officials on the merchants at Surat and elsewhere round the Coast. Still, ifa balance’ 
had been struck it would have been largely in the Mughal's favour. Itmay be admitted that 
the proceedings of thoue officials, their corrupt practices—with which, however, the Europeans, 
had complied readily enough—and their evasions, to put it mildly, of Imperial orders proved, 
la Gea No. S707 of 0. C, 48,1. 0, ~ #5 Seo No, 5706 of 0.0.48, 1.0. & 
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that the power and authority of the Mughal Government were rapidly declining as Aurangzeb’s 
reign drew to its close, 











engrossed in efforts to hold the Channel and the Mediterranean to think of Indian waters. A 

state of neutrality was consequently observed in the East, Probably both nations felt that 

it would injure their standing with the Mughal ruler if they resorted to hostilities within the 
limits of his sway. At last the Home Authorities, recognising their true position as traders 
and merchants, took vigorous steps to place their affairs in India. ona sound basis. To that 
end they sent out Sir John Goldesborough to assume supreme charge of their settlements, thus 
opening a new chapter in the Company’s history, 

BOOK-NOTICES. 

WaLEING ON THE Water, INDIAN AND CHRISTIAN . of g divinity, by the magic powers of truth, and by 
Mmactes. By Pror.W.N. Brown, Pennsyl- | the psychic power of levitation. The methods are 
vania University. Open Court Publishing Com- by wading through water made miraculously shal- 
pany, Chicago, 1928. | low, flying across it, and walking on its surface. 
Professor Brown brings sound knowledge to the | He then points out that tho chief of the pre-Chris- 

study of this enticing problem, and sets about his | tian stories are Buddhist. 


1 





[ Jowz, 1920 


work in a systematic manner, which is altogether | 


admirable. He begins by 9 consideration of Walking 
en the Water as it appears in Indian Literature, 
both as 4 religious act and as an Act of Truth. He 
shows that the first of these two points is as old as 
the Rigveda, and that unfordable rivers are crossed 
by miraculous reduction of the waters in them 
which makes them fordable. Ha remarks (p. 5) 
that of “the ways in which rivers can be crossed 
magically, this is the simplest and the one most 
likely to be inspired in literature by some actual 
happening.” He then turns to walking on water 
by means of an Act of Truth, and remarks (p. 9) 
™ that the legends as to this are not found in texts of 
very great antiquity.” After this, Professor Brown 
notices (p. 13) that “ walking on water is recognised 
in India as one of the Stages of the psychic power 


of levitation, of which the highest grade is flying 


through the air.” ‘This is @n important observa- 
tion, which he strengthens by remarking that “ Jevi- 





Professor Brown next tackles the non-Christian 


_ Literature of Western Asia and Europe, where he 


remarks (p. 34) that “the dividing of the waters 


| 80 that it is possible to pass between them on dry 
| land is characteristically a Jewish notion,” quoting 


the well-known stories in the Bible and elsewhere. 
He then remarks (p. 39) that “the stories of rivers 
and bodies of water suddenly becoming fordable 
are in Western Asia invariably attached to histori- 
eal personages,” and sometimes seem to have @ 


| germ of truthin them ; é.c., for some reason 6 usually 


unfordable stream is found to be fordable. Like the 
present writer, anyone who has lived in the Hima- 
layas will be able to confirm this view. There, com- 
paratively large streams frequently, and really large 
rivers Occasionally—usually very deep—at times 
become shallow for while, owing to occurrences, 
many miles away up stream in the great mountains, 
To the local public such | ppenings sre’ naturally 
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Saint Peter walking on the water, and he then dia: kites had their own. aSn? huarrd in. the north, 
cusses the relationship between tho Indian und | notably the great excavations at Elira, “ which.” 


Christian legends with great skill, The conclusion 
he arrives Bb ns that the Christian tales originated in 
India. ‘Tho. whole book is written ino dispassionate 
spirit and ia wigzestive in the extreme. 
. FR. ¢. Tarte. 
‘Tus CaacnuuVas AnchITecrure OF THE KAS ARERE 
Drawers, A.S.L, New Imperial Series, Vol. XL. 
Hy Heway Covsnms, M.RA.8. 12} x 10; pp. = 
168; with Map, 160 Plates and 43 ‘Toxt Dhustra- 
This important monograph on Chilukyan archi- 
Leature prepared by Mr. H. Cousens, whore researches 
‘na Superintendent of the Archoologioal Survey of 
India, Weetern Circle, are so well known, in pre- 
faced by a very well, if brief, historical outhine ot 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century, whan the 
Dekkan waa overrun by Malik Kafur- Thi sum- 
mary is hasad upon Fleet's nocount, supplemented 
by the evidence of epigrephiecal records since dis- 
covered. Next follows aon Iotroductory Note on 
Chilukyan Architecture sa found in tho RKanarese 
country, that ia from Bhatkal in the acuth to near 
Kolhapur in the north, and from the Ghijs on the 
wut to the weutern part of the Bellary district on 
the east, or roughly «peaking, the area watered by 
the upper courses of the Kreg and Tungabhadrea 
rivers and their tributaries. Mr. Couzens has found 
from # fuller familiarity with examples of the style 
than Ferguason hai! been able to aciuire that the so. 
called Chitulcyan architecture ie not «distinct atyle, 
with a separate origin of ita own, but is merely an 
outgrowth of the earlier Dravidian or Pallave style 
ofthe south, so modified inits subsequent davelop- 
ment by wertern temple builder: aa to have oven- 
tunlly attained a separate style in thair hands, the 
different steps in the transition from the purely 
Dravidian types of the erventh and eighth oouluries 
beingeasily discernible. Taking os their starting pomet 
the Trravidian tom ples, soveral euurly poe Leas of 
which had been erected srgund Kukkanir, Pot{a- 
dakal, Aihole and Bidami, the Chilukyan builder 
introduced changes until the original forms were 





almost Jost, While retaining the chorectoristic | 


Dravidian stocied or horizontal arrangement of the 
towers, they reduced the height of seach storey, in- 


troduced more of them, and covered them with auch | 


profusion of ornamental detail that they beosme 
masked, and, in loter oxamples, scarce apparunt . 
Mr. Cousens shows bow the Virdipdkgs temple (purely 
Dravidian) ot Pattadakal, tho Jaina temple and the 
Kidividvedvara temple ut Lakkondi and the Dodds 

The Chilukyus, from the time of Polikedin D1, wt 


little seems to have been done in the way of tomple 


vidian style, forwhich they probably obtained tnuild. 





Mr. Cousens writes, “must have absorbed every 
skilled workenan in the eountry round, from north 
and south, ‘There is no doubt that » fresh impetus 
wit givon to temple building on the return to power 
of the Chilukys family under Tailo TT, towards: the 
end of the tenth eotury, and it is from this time 
thet we notice the firat dafinite departare from the 
pure Dravidian types of the time of Vikramiiditys 
U.” From this time aleo the favourite building 


 dintrictswan abandoned for & dhloritio sckint, 


more tractable under the chisel and suited for the 
fine carving so characteristic of Chilukys work. 
‘he msin portion of the text ig devoted to a de- 


tailed description of all the mors dlistinetive and in- 


teresting temples, both (1) Early and (2) Later. 
Stone Monuments, Inscribed Tableta and Memorial 
Stones, Objects of Fetish Worship and Sati Stones, 
Colutiny, Zodinanl Stones and Miscallancous Objects. 
A glowsury ia added of the principal names and terms 
vcvurring in the text. ‘Tho wealth of photographs 
and drawings is a special feature of this handsome 
yolame. [bis a pity that several af the photographs 
reproduced are wanting in definition. 
af E. A. W. OLpEAm. 


STL ESCMIOnTE Usp CoRONOLOMIE DES RavEeps Vox 
WALTHER WAT. AMHANDLUSCES FUR UTE KuspE 
DES Mozcextaspes, XVIT Baxp, Ne 4. Decr- 


acus Mopcennanpm@cne  GrseLiscHart im 
Komsrssarox ney F. A. Broornavs, Lures, 1928. 


In this interesting book, the suthor puta forward 
u new criterion, that of style, fom which, he claims, 
one can determine correctly. tha relative earliness 
and lateness of the hymns comprised in the Reveda- 
sambiti. For this purpose, he picks out ae vorionn 
elasees of words (Aapar legomena, words with epdeliy 
in secondary noun-formation, words formed with 
late suffixes, ote.); and after showing in Chap. T and 
IT that each class of words is # mark of lateness, for 
muletes the conclusion, “the more the number of ane 
currences, per hundred, of auch words, the Inter the 
hymn : the lew the earlier *. 

The inchudon of Aap. leg. in these clames it obe 
jectionable and gooma to be due te eoninsion af 
thought. The hap. leg. virdeolfomam in FT. 1, for 
instance, if, in the author's view, newly pained by 
the poot and wed in the hymn in order to add a 
touch of archaiam,or to ahow hia ability in compos- 
ing vornes, or coining words at a moment's notios, 
or in introdocing into literary language ax perce cn 
that were not considered literary. That manne (1) 
that when thy poot composed this hymn, there ex- 
isted already & definite collection of hymns known 
we the RVS and (2) that each poet's compoartions 
wors being, soon after, added to this collection 
until it agzamed tha form that it now has, Thi 
@ iantestic proposition to which few will mabveribe. 

Dr. Wast's mothod, too, does not Jand to reliable 
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results ; for, appying it to the first of the VAla- 
khilya hymns, which are universally admitted to be 
late, later than the latest hymn of Mandala X ac- 
eording to Séyana, one finds that the percentage of 
occurrences in it of Dr. Wiist’s seventeen classes of 
words is -0370 ; and hence one arrives at the result 
that this hymn is earlier than more than half of the 
hymns of the fourth Mandala which, according to 
Dr. Wiist, is very early. 
A. VENEATASUBBIAH. 

THE ANNALS OF THE Earty ENGLISH SETTLEMENT 

ty Buran, by N. N. Raye, M.A.,8} x 5; pp. 320 

li, Calcutta, 1998. 

Mr. Raye tells the story of the English settlements 
in: Bihar, and more particularly of the vicissitudes 
of the Patna agency and factory, from the visit 
of Hughes and Parker to Patna in 1620 down to 
the year 1772, when Warren Hastings became 
Governor of Bengal, Nearly half the book has 
been devoted to a period of about twenty-five 
yearsin the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
history of which has been more fully dealt with 
by Ghulam Husain, Stewart, Mill, Thornton, 
Broome and others. We could have wished that 
further information had been supplied in respect 
of the earlier times. The narrative, while not dis- 
closing full acquaintance with original documents 


available, is written in a very readable style. Un-— 


{ Joxe, 1929 






iotations. Among some curious mistakes the 
following may be cited. Cesare de’ Federici’s: 


“oyle of Zerzeline ” is described as “ oil of sardine, 
an East Indian pilehard valued for its oil ” (p. 18, 


n. 2). It was, of course, oil of Sesamum (til). 


Reterence to Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson 


but from a note on p. 63 it looks as if the author 


thought that Hobson and Jobson had written 
this work. Lakhnauti and Gaur are referred to 
(p. 47) as different towns; but Lakhnauti was. 
another name for Gaur. Carnac's defest of the 
emperor Shih ‘Alam on the 15th January, 1761, 
is described as having occurred “ at Gaya-Manpur,”’ 
whereas the battle was fought between Hila and 


Bihar, in the Patn& district. The hot-tempered Ellis 


is called “John or William Ellis.” His name was 
William Ellis, as will be seen from the lettera and 
proceedings of the time, The factory at Patna in 
1763 is described (p. 220, n. 3) as lying just outside 
the eastern wall of the city, and the fort as on the 
western side of the city. It was the other way 
about ; the factory was outside the western wall of 
the city, near the river, and the gila‘ was in the 
north-eastern corner of the city. 
C. E. A. W. Orpnas. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


AN IMPORTANT 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MS. 
The Reports of Johannes Baccherus. 

In the course of my research work in Indian history 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century, I have 
ascertained that there is preserved in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief at the Hague the original report, together 
with other documents, by Johannes Baccherus. These 
documents form volumes 10 and ] 1 of the Overgekomen 
Papieren, and together contain 1,300 folios, dated 
December 4, 1692, and were sent to the Directors of 
the Company in Holland, called De Heeren Zeventien. 

Johannes Baccherus was sent by the Directors in 
1685 from Holland to India as Second Commissioner. 


He spent some time on the North Coast of Coro- | 


mandel and afterwards went as Ambassador to the 
Mughal Court for the purpose of congratulating 
Aurangzeb on his victory over the Marathas and the 
fnglish. There are some references to Baccherus in 
Manuchi’s Storia do-Mogor, edited by William Irvine. 

The Dutch records are stil] unexplored, and it is 
very important for the elucidation of Indian history, 
especially of the Mughal period, that they should be 
made available for Indian students. Mr. W. H. 
Moreland and other scholars have called attention 
to the histories] value of such documents, which 
show that the Dutch travellers were shrewd observers 
of Indian conditions. We are, therefore, inclined 
to believe that the reportsof Baccherus would afford 
some valuable additional knowledge of Aurangzeb’s 
Court and administration, and that it would be 
worth while to examine the contentsof these records 


The writer of this notice enquired of Mr. Moroland 
as to the person best qualified for the task and 
whether he could himself find time to examine and 
edit the reports of Baccherus. Unfortunately he is 
so fully occupied with other work that he is quite 
unable to undertake the task. He, however, very 
kindly wrote to the President of the Hakluyt 
Society to ascertain whether the work could be 
undertaken under its auspices. It is much to be 
regretted that there seems little likelihood that the 


Society will undertake the task, as its programme is’ 


full for some time ahead. Nor ia it pro bable that 
Dutch scholars would be willing to edit these 
reports, most or them being already so fully occupied 
with research work in connection with their own 
history that they would not be likely to be suffi- 
ciently interested in what would from their point 
of view be a matter of secondary importance, 

Sir William Foster and others have signified their 
interest in the subject, and they will no doubt 
bear the matter in mind in case any competent 
person can be found to edit the reports. It must, 


however, be emphasized that the whole question of 


Dutch records bearing on India must in the long 
run be taken up by our own Indian scholars and st 


our own expense. In thus calling attention to the: 
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MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF GARO ETHNOLOGY. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Panis.) 

Tax Garos are an aboriginal hill tribe inhabiting Assam, and from them is derived the 
name of that part of Assam : Garo Hills» Their nucleus is in the part situated to the east of 
Rangpur and north of Mymensingh, which is formed of a crystalline mass, gneiss and schist, 
and is composed of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Between this part and the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains the Brahmaputra valley is filled with a broad belt of alluvium ; on the 
east and south Tertiary shales and sandstones in long paraliel ranges form the Naga, Manipur, 
and Lushai Hills.. The climate of the Garo country is characterised by a great dampness 
throughout the year combined with a relatively high temperature. In the spring season 
thunderstorms are frequent ; the monsoon season begins in the first half of June, and lasts 
until October. The driest month of the year is December. The region has deep and extensive 
valleys, well watered and very fertile. Dense forests containing valuable sal trees cover the 
hills, and coal is found in large quantities. 
| The Garos are a tribe of doubtful ethnical affinities and peculiar customs ; they are proba- 

bly a section of the great Bodo tribe which at one time occupied a large part of Assam. At 
any rate, they speak a language belonging to the Bodo group of the Tibeto-Chinese Family?. 
The physical characteristics of the males are a small round face, a flat wide platyrrhinian 
nose, with blue eyes, a big mouth, thick coarse lips, and a dark skin colour ; and their women 
are generally short and fat. Therefore, coupled with theirlanguage and their physical traits, it 
seems highly probable that the Garos spring from the Mongolian stock. In further support 
of their Mongolian affinities it may be mentioned that in 1910 Baelz* propounded a theory 
that certain dark blue patches of an irregular shape, when found in the lower sacral region 
on the skin of very young children, are an unmistakable proof of the Mongolian race. This 
blue pigmentation is said to be common throughout Assam, and particularly among the 
Garos, Lushais, Khsis, and Kacharis?. Hence until something more definite is known about the 
origin of the Giros, we may, for the present, safely assume them to be of Mongoloid descent. 

In the eighteonth century the GAros are mentioned as being frequently in conflict with 
the inhabitants of the plains below their hills. In 1790 the British Government tried to reduce 
them for the first time, but no permanent success was achieved ; and they continued their 
guerilla warfare from time to time. In 1852 the Garos again raided the plains below, which 
was followed by a blockade of the hills. Four years later, in 1856, the G&ros again rose in 
revolt. A repressive expedition was sent in 1861. Peace reigned for a time, but in 1866 
there was a further revolt. Five years afterwards, in 1871, a native employed on the survey 
staff was outraged by the Giros, as a result of which the last expedition of 1872-1873 was sent 
to bring the whole tribe into submission. But no disturbance occurred, and since that time 
the Garo country has enjoyed peace. 

The Gros are essentially an agricultural tribe, and communications within the district 
are by means of cart-roads, bridle-paths, and native tracks. The Garos are omnivorous ; all 
kinds of rats, mice, dogs, cats, and so on, form their daily ration. There are indications 
suggesting that the use of fire is of comparatively recent date among them, for till now they 
eat their food either entirely raw or slightly heated?, We know® that fire, directly as well as 
indirectly, played a very important role in elevating mankind from a primitive to a civilized 
stage. Itis therefore hardly to be wondered at that the Garos, among whom fire is of recent 
sntroduction, are still on one of the lowest rungs of the ladder of civilization. The Giro 
villages are composed of thatched huts. But each family, asa rule, has two huts : one in the 

1 Census of India, 1911 (London, 1914), p. 338. it 

3 Baelz, in Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, vol. xxxiii (1901), p. 138. 
3 Census of India, 1911, p- 384, § 492. . 


4 B. Bonnerjea, Z'Ethnolojie du Benyale (Paris, 1927), p. 42. 
s Cf. G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins, a Manual of Prehistory (New York and Londen, 1920), val. I, 
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village, which they call chdung, and the other built among the branches of a tree, sameth ig 
after the style of the pile-dwellings or lacuatrines, which were such a commen feature inancient 
times and are still sporvlically ta bo met with, which thoy call bordng. hiv latter ia invari- 


ably on the outskirts of the village, where they catry on their cecupation a4 agriculturists, and 


are meant as a protection against savage beasta and wild clephante®, | 

According to Giro mythology the supreme god and the fathor of all the other gods, like 
the Greek Zeus, is Rei Silyoiy. This divinity is anthropomorphic, and is believed to have 
his abode in heaven, where ho lives blissfully with his wife and children. It is related that 
Apoiigm4, before sho beoame his wife, left her divine parents inorder to elope with Rai Sdigoiig. 
The couple lived together on earth for a time at a place called Turd, where Tpofigmd gave 
birth to two children, a boy who later became the father of all celestial, atmospheric and 
earthly fires (who, in other words, is the culture-hero of the Gros), and adaughter who became 
the mother (grandmother ?) of the human race. It is further said that Ndstog, the daughter, 
was born of an egg’, and she afterwards created the universe. A jet of water coming out of 
her womb became the source of all rivera of the earth, Ndstog had three daughters who 
themselves became the mothers of the three nowt important nations of the world: the Giiros, 
the Bhutivas, and the Firingts (Europeans)*, This myth has several very important points. 
Although Col, Dalton gives this axa genuine bit of Garo myth, it can hardly be taken as such, 
Asx we have seen, the Giros are isolated highlanders without any connection with the outer 
world; education among them ia Practically unknown, Tothem the whole world is populated 
only by themselves, the Bhutiyas and a few other minor tribes, and even of the Hindus they know 
almoat nothing. Speaking of them, Anderson? anys that they “ remain totally unaffected by 
Hindu influences, whethor in language or in religon.” Hence it would be safe to assume 
that the myth either originated, or at Jeagt underwent a radionl change, after the advent 
of the first Europeans in the country, and the Hindu influence too is apparent in the word 
Rai (Sanskrit,aage). We may thereforo fix the date of the origin of the myth at somewhere 
about 1791. The next important point is that the myth of Néstog being the mother of the 
human race probably explains the prevalence of mother-kin!0 among the Giros, or is the 
outcome of mother-kin, 

Although the Giros believe in one Sipreme god, it is by no means to he imagined that 
they are ménotheiste. On the contrary, their religion ia henotheiatic, that is, while admitting 
the existence of one supreme god, they noverthelosa Worship minor divinities. Or, to be 
quite corract, their religion may he defined as animism, They, like the Hindus, believe im 
metompsychosia or the tranamigration of the soul, as their custom of breaking up and deposit. 
ing the personal belongings of a deceased along with hia body clearly proves. They belinye in 
souls, not only of human beings and animals, but go still further, and endow al! thinga with 
this immaterial soul, which resides within the material exterior. While depositing the goodu 
of the defaunet on his grave, they say that he “ would not benefit by them if they were given 
unbroken.”!! The explanation of breaking up the objects is simple, that is, once we adapt 
ourselves to the savage way of thinking ; and their logic ia based on falss syllogism: The 
soul is a spirit: tho spirit is immaterial: something immaterial cannot use material things - 
therefore the materia] things cannot be used by the spints, but the souls of the things can be, 
Their reasoning is as follows: When men dieit is their “soul,” and not the body, which goes 
to the other world ; hence, if the objecta were piven to him © alive", it would naturally be 
mn U Rihostozie du Bengale,p.43. Cl. Haripada Riy, “Girodas Kathi,” Prabdei, Jainsho, 1333 (Heng. 
7 According to o Hindn myth, the workd woe created from an eng (ef. Colapatha Firdhmana, XT, 1, 6, 1). 
hy Col. Dalton, Deseri Pties Bth nology of Penagal (Caleutta, 1872}, p- 60, quoted in EL’ Ethnologie du Bengale, 


® J. D. Anderson, in Encie onadia of Religion and Ethier, vol. TT, P- 194, s.v. “Assam ** 
lo Ae® below, 


11 Col. Dalton, Baar ptige Rthnology af Bengal, py. 07 Compare (Sir) J. Lubbock (Lord A bury), 'T 
= + P i ; 4 we - apes: ' : | =a: | bid , r ° 
Origin of Cie Usation and the Primitien Condition of Man (London, 1692), p, 290. be ' 
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impossible for the soul to have any benefit from thom; whereas if the objects were broken 
and * killed ", the “ soul" of the man can use the “ soul”? of the objects, In other worda, 
in the “world of souls” the “soul of the man would defend himaelf against the “ sonl " 
of an enemy with the “soul” of an axe or of a spear, or ag in he would till the “ soul" of a 
field with the “soul of a spade, Hence wo see that the object of such practices is to provide 
the dead with all that he requires, so that he may be quite happy in new state, and have 
all for his use that he waa accustomed to use during his lifetime. Besides this purely material 
reason there is, as Prof, Lévy-Bruhl has suggested, a still important one, viz., a mystic reason. 
“ The things that a man has need, the clothes he has worn, his weapons, ornaments are part af 
him, are his very self (construing the verb ‘to be’ as‘ to participate’), just like his saliva, 
nail-pairings, hair, excreta, although to 4 lessor extent.”!* Such being the case, these 
things are of no value, or rather it is = secondary matter as compared with the mystic bond 
between them and their late owner, and they being so to say united to their owner, muat 
alao “ dic " when the owner dies. x 
The primitive mind is constantly ccoupied with invisible forces, which may be arranged 

in three categories, vix., the spirits of the dead or ancestral spirits, the spirits which animate 
natural objects, and the charms or spells for the propitiation of these spirits'’. Very often 
these are intimately connected with each other, and the result is animism. Prof. E. B. Tylor, 
to whom is due the honour of beginning the anthropological study of religion, defined aniniam 
as that belief which endows all objects with a soul, and it is practically the same as the ~ ghost 
theory " of Herbert Spencer. Moreover all animistic tribes are vague in their religious con- 
ceptions, They people the universe with o shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings, 
and ascribe to each of them a habitation in hills, streams, rocks, trees, and so forth. Thus 
out of their dread of the unknown, and of 

ra . . the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns . . - - "!4 
a whole hierarchy of more or leas important gods grows up. They employ wizards and profes- 
* sional magicians to appease these deities, and gradually a system of ritual grows. along with 
the belief, till at last the supreme god, if they ever believed in one supreme god, is altogether 
forgotten, and a multitude of gods or devils are worshipped. The GAros too, are no exception 
to this general rule. They populate each of their springs, rivers, hills, and eo on with a 
particular deity, whom they try to placate by offering, sacrifices; they try to requisition their 
gorvices when it is desired to ensure good crops, to cause an injury to an enemy, or to ascertain 
a certain future event. ‘To give one single example, they have a nixie or water-deity whom 
they call Bugarit. This being is described as having the head, body and arms of a woman, 
but has no legs. She is said to kill women and children by drowning them, not because she 
has any special grudge for the fomale sex, but because women and children are less powerful, 
anid therefore easier to be overpowered, than men'®, As a peace-offering they throw flowers 
and fruita into the rivers and streams where the Bugarik ia believed to haunt the waters. Before 
they harvest any of their crops the Giros consider it necessary to sacrifice the first fruita of 
the crops to the gods in order to pacify them, and thus censure a plentiful supply for the future. 
They gather some cars of rice or millet, ground them between two stones, and offer them up 
on a piece of plantain stem'®. Besides these shadowy beings, who have an existence only in 
their simple unsophisticated minds, the Giros worship the heavenly bodies, and the cult of the 
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43 L. LAvy-Bruhl, How Natives think, tr. by Lilian A, Clave (London, 1926), p. 327, 
18 Lévy-Hruhl, Primitive Mentality, tr. hy Lilian A. Clare (London, 1925), p. 62. 
16 Shakeapearv, Hamlet, Act C1, Sc. i (Falstaff ed,, London, 14, p. 500). 
18 6B. Bonnerjes, Dictionary of Superstitions and Alythotoyy (London, 1928), p. 48; id: L’Aehonologia 
du Hengale, p- 99. 
18 A. Playfair, The Gdros (London, 1900), p. M4; (Sir) J. G. Frader, Spirits of tha Corn and of they Wild 
London, 1020), vol. Uf, PP. 16 Fr. - 











primitive mind there is no very great difference between the seen and the unseen, between the 
mutterial and the supernatural, Therefore, since it ix an undeniahle fact with him thot dreamy 
are what the soul secs or feels, there is no mason Whatever why he should not accept the 
evidence of dreams, In fact in many cases dreamaare more ‘atisfactory and more 


notion of, and provided against, evil dreams. Joseph, husband of Mary, was (warned by a 


dream be flee from Judea: and when H Was dead, he was warned again by a dream to 
~ turn aside into the parts of Galilee,1? Tp the Old Testament, Pharaoh had » warning 


dream of a famine which he was able to provide against*®, And, to give a comprehensive 
evample, dreame Occupy & prominent part in modern folkiore™, Such being the case, 
the whole lifo of the Gros is one continual round of precautions against all the ills whinh 
hnman flesh is heir to, Aw soon as aman haga bad dream he collects a reed-like grass and 
gocs to the village priest. ‘The Priest mutters certain incantations and beats the dreamer 
with the grass, Then the dreamer carries a cook to the nearest stream, kills it, and ote jtw 
blood fall into a toy boat; the boat is launched, and as it starts, the dreamer bathes in (he 
water, The object of all this is twofold ; the incantations, moch; chastizement and the sacrifice 
ippease the spirits, and the launching of the boat and the bathing in the water carry off 
the ill luck=?. 

Not being content with driving away the misfortunes of one particular individual, the 
Giros attempt to expel all the accumulated ills of the year through the medium of a sca peyOut 
in the form of an animal. For the cure of diseases sacrificca ©4 aro resorted to, for who oan 


who therefore make people sick by obtaining their souls.%5 Among the Yoruba-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast the belief in sickness-cansing demons is carried to an extreme, 
1? Seo Census of India, 19) 1, p. 10, "Map Showing the Distrj butis m of Aninists.” 
14 A.C. Haddon, Head-Huntors, Black, White and Brown (London, 161), p. 87; : 
18 Matthew, ii, 13, $6, 22. 2? (enesia, sli, 15-90. 
21.01. A Dictionary of Superstitions and Af ylhology, passim. 
41 A. Play air, The Garos, pp. LIST. Bneycopadia of Kediyion and Etiles, yal. Vill (Edinborgh, rot th 
201. The P ihintines made golden une’ of sore whieh Played them and stowed them aWay in thy ak 
ul Sanuevi, 4, 5). For various forma of driving ayt ovils sew (Sr) J. GC. Fraser, The Scupegoal, passing. 
“1 For # tonsterly ex ition of Sacrifice, sce Hl. Hubert and ME. Mawes, Essai sur Jo nature ot Ia fone: 
tion du sacrifice,” £' An é Sociofogigue, vol, ii (1807-1898), “e 
a4 (Sir) B. Spancer and F. J, Gillen, The Native Tritien of Central Auatratia (Lonckon, 1890), p. 430, 
a6 J.G.F. Riedel, De suck. on krocsharige rassen tuasl er Celebes en Papua (The Hague, 1880), Pp. 221 aqy 
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When a child is ill, it is the demon within him that is causing the illness ; the mother therefore 
makes small cuts in the sufferer’s body, and inserts pepper in them. When the child cries 
out in agony, it is not really the child that is erying but the devil within him, and the more 
he suffers the quicker it will be forced to depart**. The Dyaks of Borneo are also firm 
believers in diseases being caused by demons*’. In all these cases the remedy is to pacify 
the spirit within, and the demon will depart taking the disease with him. Therefore the 
Giros offer innumerable sacrifices whenever any oneisill. Besides these sacrifices, they annually 
observe certain ceremonies, not for the weal of individuals but in order to safeguard the whole 
community from the lurking dangers of the forest and from mishaps during the ensuéng year. 
The principal of these sacrifices is the Asofigidta ceremony. Close to the outskirts of every 
village are to be found a certain number of stones stuck in the ground, apparently without 
any method. These are known as dsong, and on them are dsojigtéid sacrifices performed. 
First of all a goat is sacrificed, and a month after a langur (Entellus monkey) or a bamboo rat. 
The animal chosen for the sacrifice has a rope fastened round its neck. It is led to every house 
in the village by two men, one on each side of it. It is taken inside every house while the 
villagers themselves beat the walls from the outside in order to drive out any malevolent 
demons that may be lurking there. When the round of the village has been made in this 
manner, the monkey or the rat is conducted to the outskirts of the village, is killed by a blow 
of the dao (a large heavy curved knife), disembowelled, and then crucified on a bamboo set up 
for the purpose inthe ground. Round the animal a chevaux de frise of bamboo stakes is 
made28. The langur required for the sacrifice is hunted down some days previously, but if it be 
impossible to obtain one, a brown monkey or even a huluk (the black gibbon, Hylobates 
hoolook) may be used as the scapegoat in which all the evils of the villages are aceumulated.* 
Garo magic is not restricted only to the expulsion of evils or of diseases, but is practised 

for many other purposes. They often use a goat as a rain-charm®®, The great Garo 
sacrifice and festival of the year, the Wangéld or the Guréwild, takes place when the harvest 
has been fully gathered in. It is celebrated by ail sections of the Garos except the Duals”? 
and some plains Garos, and is the most festive season of the year. The whole cost of the 
festival is borne by the nokmd (headman), whose duty 1t is also to supply all the people 
participating in the festival with a pig and plenty of liquor. The Aka wés and Chisaks of the 
north and north-east hills manufacture guré (Bengali: ghord. ‘horses *), out of pieces of 
plantain stems for*the body, and bamboo for the head and legs. The night previous to the 
real festival the body of the ‘‘ horse *’ reposes in the nokmé’s house, and dancing and singing 
goes on through the whole night, with only occasional pauses for refreshment and liquor. 
Sometimes these heads are made of straw and covered with cloth. Maj. Playfair®* saw one 
such “‘ horse’s ” head elaborately ornamented with brass disks on both sides, brass eyes 
and wild goat’s horns ; to the head were attached a number of brass bells. The head is 
mounted on a stick, and a man holds it in such a way that it comes up to the level of his 
chest. In order to relieve the man of the whole weight, two straps pass Over his shoulders. 
The body of the “ horse ” is then built round his own body with straw,and cloth, and for the 
tail a yak’s tail is used. Dressed in this fantastic style the man performs a wild dance with 
| 26 A.B. Ellis. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West A Jrica (London, 1894), pp. 113sq. 

27 (Sir) S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far Bast (London, 1862), vol.i, p. 217. Cf. Dictionary of 
Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 76, 229, s. vv. ‘‘ Disease ", ‘* Sickness ” and authorities quoted there. 

28 Barricades were formerly required for safeguarding the property, but now their only tse seems to 
be for warding off evils. : 

29 A. Playfair, The Garos, p. 92 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat (London, 1920), pp. 205 sq. 

$0 Of. (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Bvolution of Kings (London, 1920), vol.1, p. 291. In 
European superstition the Devil and the witches frequently assume the form of goats (M.A. Murray, The 
Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921), pp. 61, 68 sq.) and the power of rain-making is attributed 
to witches (ib., p. 172 sq-). 3 

$1 Daéalu ? ‘The Dalu is a small caste of Garo affinities in Mymensingh, who now trace descent through 
the male, but are known to have done so through the female only about fifty years ago. 

32 The Garos, pp. 94 sq. 
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shuffling steps, while the priest dances in front of him, and makes a pretence of beckoning the 

“horse”. All the other guests of the nokmd form a long queue behind the “ horse *, and 
dance after it. When the first man gets tired another takes his place, and thus the dancing 
goes on through the whole night. ‘‘ A pleasant part of the performance is the pelting of the 
guré with eggs.” Strictly speaking, this festival should last for three days and two nights, at 
the expiration of which period the be y of the guré is thrown into the water, and the head 
preserved for another occasion. The people who come to witness the final scene of throwing 
the “ horse” into the water bring rice with them, and a meal by the water's edge closes the 
proceedings. During the festival it is a custom to mix flour and water, and for the assembled 
people to dip their hands in the mixture, and make handmarks on the walls and posts of the 
houses and on the backs of the guests. At first sight all this rigmarole seems to be absolutely 
meaningless ; but, as Sir James George Frazer has pointed out, it is undoubtedly a charm to 
ensure fertility as may be gathered from the pelting of the “‘ horse’s ” head with eggs,and the 
throwing of the body in the water shews that it is also a rain-charm®, 

The Garos are especially interesting from the anthropological point of view as being one 
of the very few existing tribes where mother-kin still prevails. By mother-kin or mother- 
right, frequently butincorrectly termed matriarchate, is meant the system of tracing descent 
and transmitting property in the female line. Hartland has pointed out that the origin of 
mother-kin is to be found in the fact that paternity itself was not understood once, and not 
because of the uncertainty or impossibility of affiliating the children owing to polyandry, as was 
once supposed. The Géros trace descent in the female line, but there iS no indication that 
polyandry exists, or existed, among them. It is no doubt true that there was a time when 
the family, as we understand it to-day, did not exist, and a woman spent the whole of her life 
with her mother’s kindred who brought up any children that might be born to her. But this 
we may presume from evidences at our disposal to have been very widespread**. Among the 
Garos the children belong to the mother’s clan. The woman is the absolute owner of all the 
property, except self-acquired property. But that does not postulate that the husband has no 
right over his wife’s property. During her lifetime he has full control over all she possesses, 


and he may appoint a person, called nokrog, “ house-supporter ’, to succeed him when he » 


dies as the protector of the household and the manager of the property. The nokroiig 
is usually the son of his sister who is married to one of his daughters, and comes to live in the 
house. When the husband dies, the son-in-law marries his mother-in-law. This last is in 
direct opposition to the custom of mother-in-law taboo*5, originating in the fear of committing 
incest’, which is in force among practically all savage tribes to whom the mother-in-law soo 
much dreaded personage. As an almost parallel instance where the mother-in-law taboo 
is entirely disregarded it may be mentioned that among the Wahehe of former German East 
Africa, when a man is married he must sleep with the mother-in-law before he may cohabit 
with the wife’. If the wife of a Garo dies before her husband, or is divorced, without 
leaving any daughters, the wife’s clan usually provides him with another wife who thkeb ane 
_ property of the first wife, and thus keeps him in possession of the property?8, 
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33 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, vol. 11, p. 338 : of. p. 43, n. 1. Compare Pausanias, viii. 37 and 
Frazer's edition, vol. iv, pp. 375 sq. To give only a few European instances, rain-magie is practised by the 
Russians, Serbians, Roumanians, Macedonians, Wallachians, Armenians, and so on. Some of these are of 
extreme simplicity, and consist merely of sprinkling water. 

34 Cf. E.T. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, vol. ii, Pp. 208. (Sir) J. G. Prazer, Adonis, Altis. Osiris, 
(London, 1920), pp. 384-391 ; id., PLotemism and Exogamy (London, 1910), vol. ill, p. 189 ; Col. (Sir) H. Yule, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, 3rd ed., by H. Cordier, yo}, i, p. 258. | 

$5 For mother-in-law taboo, compare (Sir) J.G. Frazer Totemism and Exogamy, vol. iv, Index. s.v. 
“ Mother-in-law ”: E.T. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London, 1902), pp. 399-414; BR. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 282. 

86 Cf. M. Mauss, ‘‘ Parents et plaisanteries,” Annuaire 1927-1928 (Reole Pratique des Haut udes 
Sciences Religieuses), p. 15. | 4 ey 
: bd Rev. H. Cole, “‘ Notes on the Wagogo,” Journal of the Anthropological I nstitute, vol. xxxii (1901), 
Pp. ole. } 

38 Census of India, 1911, p. 237. 
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With regard to totemism among the Garos little is known, although there is no doubt 
that they are exogamous. The whole tribe ig divided into mahdri, and the various sub- 
tribes are divided into hichi or phratries, called Mardk and Safigmé (one of them has a third). 
These phratries are exogamous, and it Is forbidden for a mardk to marry a mardk, and for a 
safigma to marry a safigmd. Sir James Frazer gives*? an almost complete account of tote- 
mism as actually practised in India, but it is more than probable that the account given by 
him ‘is not quite adequate, and it is likely that totemism was formerly much more prevalent 
than would appear from evidences we possess to-day. The extreme antiquity of totemism can 
hardly be denied, and we find that even the religions of Egypt, of Greece, of Italy and of Gaul 
‘are all impregnated with totemism.”40 Among most of the stone-age Australian natives 
the system of matrimonial institutions, which is soclosely connected with totemism, is already 
in a process of decay. As compared with them the Garos are undoubtedly in a very high 
stage of culture; and it is therefore quite reasonable to suppose that they have advanced not 
only in other respects but also in the matter of matrimonial institutions and of religious 
beliefs. There are many instances where the totems are no longer respected or perhaps for- 
gotten and exogamous groups have disappeared, but the fact remains that the Giros and many 
other tribes, among whom totemism is not found to-day, were once totemic and exogamous. 
The Giro phratries are again divided into méichong or motherhoods, ¢.c., into exogamous groups, 
and at the present day the rule of exogamy based on the phratry is breaking down, and in its 
place the totemistic clan is cropping up?. 

The marriage customs of the Garos are remarkable for the unusual form of the wedding. 
As a rule the form of wedding among savage, or even semi-savage, tribes, is by capturing the 
bride. Among certain tribes there was once a great scarcity of women, and it was the custom 
among them to secure wives by raiding neighbouring tribes and actually capturing women 
and girls. Later the need vanished, but the custoni continued ; and now-a-days the cap- 
ture of the bride is usually simulated. Among the Gros the procedure is reversed ; it is 
the bridegroom who is captured*?. In all, or most, cases where the bride is captured, the hus- 
band feels he has a proprietary right over her, and she is treated more or less as his property. 
In the case of the G4ros it is the husband who is captured, but he does not pass into thesubjec- 
tion of his wife, neither is he considered inferior to herinany way. Theonly visibleresult of the 
custom is that the position of the Garo woman is considerably better than among most primi- 
tive tribes, owing no doubt to this form of marriage as well as to the prevalence of mother-kin 
among them. Pre-marital laxity is allowed to girls at least in theory if not in practice. but 
Hindu influence is getting more and more, and as a rule it is not tolerated any longer. After 
certain great festivals young men and women or girls are allowed to sleep together as a charm 
for enhancing the fertility of the soil; but generally speaking it is looked on with disfavour, 
and even these special occasions are falling into disuse**. Polyandry is unknown among 
them ; polygyny exists merely in theory but, except in the case mentioned above, is of very 
rare occurrence. Garo society is undergoing great changes at the present moment by coming 
‘nto contact with various foreign peoples, and the American Catholic Mission is at the moment 
of writing (June, 1928) carrying on vigorous propaganda work among them, which will 
probably result, if not in their being proselytized, at least in their losing many of their 
interesting rites and customs. 
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39 Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, chapter X. 

40 &, Reinach, Orpheus, a Gencral History of Religions, tr. by Florence Simmonds (Londonand New 
York, 1909), pp. 15 sq., 180 sq. 

41 A. Playfair, The Garos, pp. 64-67 ; Census of India, 1911, p. 253. 

42 A. Playfair, The Garos, p. 67 ; Col. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Be ngal, p. 64; (Sir) J. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury), The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, p. 126. Haripada Ray, 
“ GAroder Katha, *’ Prabdsi Jaistha, 1533, p. 2°86: L'Etinologie du Bengale, p. 42. 

43 A. Playfair, The Garos, p. 6S. For Garo customs, see Godwin Austin, “The Garo Hill Tribes,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, i. (1871). 
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To Vedanta, the word (which is philologically the English for the ancient Aryan Vedic - 


word, Veda), is the Veda, and Veda is Sandlana or Ancient or without beginning. Hence 
the authority :-— 
‘ Anddi-nidhand hy eshd vik utsrishta Svayambhuvé,’ 
i.e., this word or vék (the Veda) has neither beginning nor ending ; and it is an emanation 
from ‘the Self-Existing.’ Thus the word was with God and it came from God. God is 
svayam-bhi, or the Existent by virtue of itself: being the causa causorum (or causa sui, 
exactly (esse sui). In another place it is written : : 
‘ Elasya mahalo bhilasya nisvasitam etad yad Rig-V edah,’ 
i.e., “ this Veda (word) is the breathing or the breath of the Great Being’. Breath is metaphori- 
cal. It meanslife. It means mind, ultimately having the connotation Spirit. Bhiita means 
the being or existence which is (more abstractly, quiddity) and which is always ; and mahat 
means the great. Hence mahato bhita is equivalent to Brahman. Philosophically, that which 
is beyond time, beyond space, and beyond thing (vastu), ‘ Beyond thing ’ connotes causation, 
that is to say that Ged is not an object caused by any other object or thing, but the Causer 
of all things, the causa caxsorum (spinoze). Scholiasts may pursue the subject further as 
investigated in the Pirva.and the Uttara Mtmdamsds, The latter is the Brahma Sétras of 
Badarayana Vydsa, and its commentaries by accredited traditional apostles of Vedie lore. In 
this treatise is the Sitra for example : 
‘ Ata eva cha nityatvam,’ 
i.é., “hence (or for reasons assigned), the Veda (Word) is eternal (nitya).” Hence we have 
God, who is Self-existent, and with Him, the Word (Veda) eternally abides. We have here 
a living God, a dynamic God, or a God in incessant play or display, (kaleidoscopic so to say). 
The kaleidoscope has certain materials which are stable and constant, quantitatively. But 
as we turn the toy about, different groupings take place, exhibiting different patterns, sym- 
metries and beauties. Taking God to be the prima substans, simple or complex, we may 
conceive of His play, display, exhibition or manifestation as the Universe, which unceasingly is 
kaleidoscopic in character, or the qualitative panorama of the quantitative Brahman. The quali- 
tative is the condition, mood, mode, aspect or phase or functicn of the quantitative substans or 
the substrate, the adhisthdna. The truism embodied in the following Sruti will now be clear. 
‘ Sdryd-Chandramasau dhdta yatha pirvam akalpayat,’ 

t.¢., “the Maker (Creator or Evolvent) made the sun and the moon (which two luminaries do 
duty for all creation of the Universe synecdochically), as they were before.’ Hence we have 
here a recast, re-shuffling, or re-distribution or re-adjustment of materials or elements which 
ever exist. Also it is clear that the re-adjustments connote periods, Hence between one 
re-adjustment and the successive one, there is a rhythmic cycle or evolution or revolutions, 
which are spatio-temporal systems, moving in curves and having their individual loci and foci, 
and incessantly dissolving and composing, in the limitless expanse (metaphysically) of the 
bosom of Brahman. | 

Mythologically, «dk, Word (Veda) is made a male under the persona of the four-faced 
Brahm4 (the Demiurge)—the four-faces imp! ying all-knowledge—and female under the 
persona of Sarasvati, whose pictures are familiar to scholars of mythology. Sarasvati, who 
has the Bible (scriptures) in one hand and the vind (the typical Indian stringed musical in- 
strument) in the other. She is the wife of Brahmi—the Demiurge. The primal Urge is 
Brahman or Niriyana, from whose lotus-like navel (lotus is figurative for kosmos), the 
Demi-Urge the auxiliary worker (creator), emerges. Vdk is identified in other Vedic contexts 
with Sri or Lakshmi. The musical instrument representsthe music or the symphony of the 
spheres, rising and falling in rhythmic cadences. We hayethus the word as the breath or vibration 
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of the deity, and this respiration is the kosmos in rhythmic musical | periodicities (the 
Vina).1 Language is the vél or rach or word, the book or Bible in the hands of Sarasvati ; 
and music is the vind in her other hand. The nexus between ‘colour, sound or music is 
scientifically proved to-day ; for the colours in the spectrum are but results of variations in 
the electro-magnetic vibrations of light. The emotions of man have colour, shape, format. 
The law in Heaven is hymning hallelujahs—‘ lat séma gayan dste.’ 

Reverting to parallels, the significant Johannian utterance in the Holy Bible may be. 
compared with the Vedantic idea of word above explicated ; viz., “In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word was God.’ The second Christian article of 
religion may now be consulted. It begins : ‘The son which is the word of the Father, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father; the very and eternal God, and of one substance with 
the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed virgin of her substance.’ So that 
two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhood (ecte deus) and Manhood (ecce homo) 
were joined together in one person, never to be divided. Whereof is one Christ, very God and 
very Man: who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice not only for original guilt. but also for all actual sins of men. 

In this the first idea is the identity of the Word with the Son. This will be clear from the 
relationship of Word represented by Brahma, the Demiurge,to God represented by Narayana, 
standing as the Son to the Father respectively. Next the taking ‘ of man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin, ete.,’ is reminiscent of the ancient doctrine of the Avataras or Incarnations, 
Here are, expressions and illustrations to this effect. In the Bhagavadgitd it is written: 

© Mama yonir Mahad-Brahma tasmin garbham dudhdmy Aham’. 

j.e., ‘This vast material (maternal figuratively) nature of mine is the womb in which T form — 
my embryo’. That maternal nature is certainly the Virgin; and God the Father or the» 
paternal nature enters it and is now manifest as in-carnation, on em-bodiedness. This united» 
nature represents Godhood and Manhood combined. This is the expression of the’ Indian 
Scriptures. For illustration, we find it stated in the Ramayana : 

‘ Veda-V edye Pare Pumsi jdte Dasarath-dtmaje 

Vedah Prachetasdd dsit sakshat Ramdyan-dtimand, 

i.e...“ when God the Superlative Person (Father) appeared as the Son of Dasaratha, the Word 
(Veda) took the form of Ramayana ’, so that the Word is the Son who is incarnate in the - 
Virgin. Réfma is said to be the Son of his mother Kausalya ; and Kausalya is Virgin by 
reason of her partaking of the holy food arising out of the sacrifice performed, the putra-kam- 
eshti. Andi Sri Krishna says, He is the Word itself incarnate, and He appears (epiphany) as 
the Son in the Eastern horizon of Devaki (‘Devakt pirva-sandhydydm ’). 





1 Here the Rosicrucian theory of musie may not be out of place. Hargrave Jennings writes in his 
PRosicrucians thus -—** The whole world is taken ‘as a musical instrument ; that is, a chromatic sensible 1n- 
strument. The common axis or pole of the world celestial is intersected—where this superior diapason, or 
heavenly concord or chord, is divided,—by the spiritual Sun, or centre of sentience. Every man has a little 
spark (sun) in his own bosom (‘ marnatejomsa-sambhavah *, Bh. Gi.). Time is only protracted consciousness, 
because there is no world out of the mind conceiving it (ef. the modern philosophical speculation of all spatio- 
temporal kosmic systems as events in the minc of God, or emergences from His consciousness, or the Vedan- 
tie conception of Time as the product of Deity: ‘ kdlas sa pachate tatra, na kdlas tatra vai prabhah *), 
Farthly musie is the faintest tradition of the angelic state ; it remains in the mind of man as the «dream 
of, and the sorrow for, the lost paradise. Music is yet master of the man’s emotions and therefore of the 
man. Heavenly music is produced from impact upon the paths of the planets, which stand as chords or 
strings, by the cross-travel of the sun from note to note, as from planet to planet ; and earthly musie is mi- 
eroscopically an imitation of the same, and a relic of heaven *; the faculty of recognition arising from ‘the 
same supernatural musical efflux which produced the planetary bodies, in motived projection from tho sun 
in the centre, in their evolved, proportional harmonious order: The Rosicrucians taught that the “ harmony 
of the spheres “ is a true thing, and not simply a poetic dream ; all nature like a piece of music being pro- 
duced ‘by-melodious combinations of the cross-movement of the holy light playing over. the lines of the 
planets : light flaming as the spiritual ecliptic, or the gladius of the Archangel Michael, to the extremities of 
the Solar system, Thus are music, colours and language allied, ; 
2 
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As to the suffering by crucifixion, etc., and reconciliation of the soul with the Father (God), 
all the stories of the Avatérfs bear witness. Two typical passages to this effect may suffice :-— 
(1) ‘Yoga-kshemam vahiimy Aham’=I take up all the burdens, and 
(2) ‘Sarva-papebhyo mékshayishydam? =1 shall remit from all sins. (Bh. @i.). 
The remission is for all sins (sarva) and the future tense mokshayishyami indicates the role of 
remission affecting all futurity. 

Sita-Devi (representing the motherhood of God) sacrifices in the Fire, finally, after all her 
sufferings in separation from the Father (Rama-inearnation), and up to the point of suicide 
(veny-udgrathana) and resurrection is typical of the end and purpose of the world-drama. 
The purpose is the ‘death and burial’ of the temporal leading to the resurrection, the spiritual 
state. This is voiced by Sri Krishna thus: ‘mama sddharmyam-dgaléh’=‘Recome of my 
(divine) nature’, forsaking or, dead from, human nature. The world-drama has thus the 
teleology of human nature becoming sublimated to divine nature. Hence nature by derivation 
itself (the son) is divine or of one substance with the Father or Heavenly Father (Dyauh-pild, 
Zeus-pater, Jupiter). 

* Death and buriai’ have physical signification. The death or burial is that of the 
selfish or lower nature in man. This should die or give place to selflessness, or self-effacement 
in the way stated in the Bhagavadgité (ad libitum). Jesus Christ exhorted men to die before 
they found life. These expressions have spiritual value, not the literal, physical meaning 
thereof. Resurrection is the change of the attitude of mind, a change of the heart, in short, 
spiritual conversion. This is attunement (or man in tune with God) following atonement. 

The atonement function is fulfilled by the mother, which is the son, which is tutorial in 
character, the Guru or Acharya of the Vedanta. This function is personified as the Sri or 
Lakshmi, the mediatrix. Lakshmi is the Logos, the vach, rak or word ; and the Logos is the 
Immaculate Incarnation, according to the Vedfintie truism : ‘ a-jayamdno bahudhd vijdyate.’ 
Logos is, for mythology Lakshmi and for philosophy the Word or language, which puts our 
inner self in communication with the external world—the medium which is intercessory. 
‘Lux is the Logos’ say the Rosicrucians (p. 43, by Hargrave Jennings). 

Scholars may follow up these parallels further by reading the treatise Sri-Vachana 
Bhishana by Lokicharya and my article on Sti, the Holy Ghost or Paraclete in the Theoso- 
phist for 1915. The function of the Logos is compared to that of sun-light as compared with 
the sun which is God the Father, the light being the mother (prabhi-prabhavan iva), or as 
the fragrance of the flower (pushpa-parimala-vat). 

The fundamental conceptions involved in this parallel are the consubstantiality of God 
and His manifestations; the mediatorial nexus between the immaculate conception of the 
Godhead (avaldéras or manifestations) and the sublimation, transmutation or elevation of the 
human into the divine nature—the atonement. The whole idea shows a kosmic wheel in 
which all parts must co-operate to achieve a blissful ending pre-figured by the Deity. Whoso fails ° 
to co-operate in this divine process becomes useless and is dropped out. So says Sri Krishna : 

‘ Bvam pravartitam chakram nénuvartayat-tha yah. . 
Aghdyur indriy-dramo mogham Pirtha sa jivati (Bh. Gi.). 
Anuvartana= co-operation, or working in tune with Providence. Who fails is a kosmie 
failure, answering perhaps to: Kshipamy ajasram asubhdn dsurich-v-eva yonishu (Bh. Gi.). 
Where it is clear that failure is not extinction—for the soul by hypothesis is eternal—but 
relegation to a state, extrication from which is to be begun de novo, taking sons once more.. 

Examples of immaculate conception in Indian tradition are legion. Brahma is born from 
the lotus-navel of Narayana, Brahma has many mind-born sons, Agastya is vessel-born (kum- 
bhasambhava); Prithu was engendered by friction from the right arm of his dead father Vena (a 
parthenogenetic fact found by science to be in nature); all the Avataras are ayénija or asexual - 
so is Sita Devi and Draupadi, the Dravidian saints, Bhfiita, Saro, Mahadihvaya, Prananatha, 
God4-devi, ete. Thus stands Parallel No. 2, between Vedanta and Christian thought, ie 


>. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 90.) 
8. The Wandering Soul. 
In that mine of folklore, The Story of Vidishaka, there is a neat reference, on p. 64, to 
the non-Aryan idea of the Wandering Soul. The hero miraculously saves tke maiden 
daughter of king Adityasena of Ujjayini from being made into a human sacrifice, and 





_ goes with her through the air (as a royal accomplishment by the way) to her home by night. 


In the morning king Adityasena (p. 64)“ had Viddshaka brought before him from his 
daughter’s apartment, escorted all the way by her soul, which followed him out of affection.” 
This may be read as poetic hyperbole for gratitude and affection, but in Somadeva’s time 
it would be quite a natural proceeding on the part of the princess s Wandering Soul, 
an idea borrowed from the Far Eastern immigrants, then of long standing in India. 
9. Metamorphosis. | 
The idea of the Wandering Soul, t.e., of a soul that can wander into other bodies and 


‘return to its own, leads naturally to that of Metamorphosis by Transmigration, as we shall 


see by an illuminating quotation from p. 20 in the main story. Yaugandharayana, the 
minister of the king of Vatsa, wants to rouse. his master to energy against Brahmadatta, 
the king of Benares, and he gets the queen, Vasavadatta, to aid him in the following manner. 
He made her (p. 20) ‘‘assume the appearance of a Brahman woman, having given her a 
charm which enabled her to change her shape. And he made Vasantaka (another Kshatriya 
minister) one-eyed and like a Brahman bov. As for himself, he (a Kshatriya) in the same 
way assumed the appearance of an old Brahman. Then that mighty minded one took the 
queen, after she had assumed that appearance, and accompanied by Vasantaka, set out 
leisurely for the town of Magadha. And so Vasavadatta left her house in bedily presence 
along the road, though she wandered in spirit to her husband.”’ Here we have Metam or- 
phosis in its simplest form of disguise accompanied by the Wandering Soul. 

In the volume quick change from mortal to immortal is common. A typical instance 
occurs on p. 236, when in The Story of the Golden City, Saktideva, the Brahman hero, is asked 
by Vindurekha, his Vidyadhari, i.¢., immortal wife, to cut out her unborn child (as above 
noted), and when he had done so, “that Brahman quickly became a Vidyadhara and 
Vindurekha that moment disappeared.” In this case Mr. Penzer has a footnote: ~ This 
sudden transformation is doubtless to be attributed to the magical power of steel,” and then 
he descants at large on the precautions to be observed in birth-chambers (pp. 166-169). “* No 
sooner had Saktideva seized the child by its throat with his hand thanit became asword in 
his hand, like the long hair of Good Fortune seized by him with an abiding grasp.’ Here 
we have Metamorphosis in excelsis. 

Transformation of man into animals is common in all folktales. On p. 147 in Jimita- 
véhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth, we have an instance of the well-known Lion Trans- 
formation in Indian folk story. The hero (p. 143) “saw a young lady of wonderful 
beauty riding upon a lion.” On p. 145 * that maiden dismounts from the lion,’’ and in the 
end she marries the hero: “and that lion on which my wife had ridden, having witnessed 
the marriage, suddenly, before the eyes of all, assumed the form of a man,’’ and proceeded 
to explain that he was a Vidyadhara under a curse. 

On p. 127 Somadeva gives a story in the main tale to adorn the Brahmanical teaching 
that hunting is a vice. In this tale Pandu of the Mahdbhdrata “ let fly an arrow and slew 
a hermit of the name of Arindama, who was sporting with his wife, in the form of a deer,” 
and thereby incurred the well-known curse, which resulted in the great war of ancient times. 
The tragedy of the human being in the form of a deer is, however, as common in European 
as in Indian legend. | . 
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In The Story of Ahalyd (pp. 460 ) we have o rather muddled aceount of a deceitful woman 
being condemned temporarily to be turned by a curse into “ the awful condition of # atone.’ 
This species of Metamorphosis is common in Folklore, but much reliance cannot be placed 
on this mataner. 

10, Mortal and Immortal Love. 

nstance after mstance occurs in this volume of the love of immortal (Vidvadhuri) girls 
for mortal mon, owing te the case with which both hero and heroine can assume and: dispense 
with immortality jon pp. 4 fF, we have a version of the well-known Story af Urea, an im- 
mortal of another kind, an Apsaras, who loved Puriravas, a mortal king, He, asa“ devoted 
worshipper of Vishnu, could traverse heaven as well as earth without opposition.” In this 
version he mects Nandana, “ the garden of the gods.” At pp. 245 ff. Mr. Penzer bos a fine 
Appendix on this story, where he paints out (p. 255) the lesson of it in words that are worth 
qaoting. “In no version is the lesson, which i intended to bo conveyed, lost sight of. A 
mortal love and marriage is all vory nice and proper, bul it ix only temporary, There is a 
far greater goal ta be oblained—that of immortality—and until the mere mortal has realised 
the necessity to strive after something higher and finer, he cannot hope to enjoy the lasting 
fruit of a passionate love.” 

1L. The Water Spirit. 

In The Story of Vidushaka tho hero goes to sea (p. 71), and “ the ship (p. 72) was stopped 
 auiddenly, when it reached the middle of the ocean, as Gf it were held by something, And 
- when itdid not move, though the soa was propitiated with jewels, . . . thehero(Vidixhaka) 
desennded into the midst of the sea under the ship. And there le saw a giant salecp, and 
he saw that tho ship was stopped by his leg. So he immediately out off his lex with his sword, 
« and at once the ship moved on, freed from its impediment.” 

Northern Indians in Kashmir in Somadeva’s day can never have had any knowledge of 
the sea cxeopt through literature, and one naturally dowbts the Indian origin of this tale. 
At any rate, propitiating the sea with gifts in timo of trouble is a world-wide scamen's plan 
of very long standing, and the idea of a miraculows leg or arm interfering with a ship is 
equally oll in European sea-lore. Here we seom to sce-an influence, which, though Aryan 
as well a5 mon-Aryan, is from outside India. 

12. Tree Spirits. 

In The Story of Phalabhiti (p. 90) we read that Somadatta, « Briluman, “ desired ty 
prantise huibandry, and went to a forest [which in India includes any uncultivated area 
on & lucky day to find « piece of ground suitable for it. There he found a promising picee of 
ground, . . » andinthemiddleof ithe saw an asraltha(pipal) tree of great size i 
Hegaid : 1 am a faithful votary of that being, whoever he may be, that presides over this tree, 
and walking round the tree, s0 a8 to keep iton his right, he bowed before it. Then he yoked 
a pair of bullocks, and recited a prayer for success, and after moking an oblation to-that tree, 
he began to plough there.” ‘The result of this worship was-that (m 97) a voice came ait 
of that afvattha tren >' O Somadatta, Lam pleased with thee,’ ’’ and then the-volee proceeded 
to give him advice that led to great advancement in life for him. The potnt of interest bere 
ia that the-tres-warahip was evidently of the spirit that resided in the tree. | | 

In The Story of Someprasha, Gubachandra, a merchant of Patalipotra (Patna) marries 
the hero, and finds (pp. 42 £.) "on the trunk of a (nyagredie, banvan ) tree a heaventy maiden, 
like hiswife inappearance, seated onasplendidthrann . , . » And-then Guhachandra ar 
his wife ascomd that very tree and sit down beside that lad ¥, oCcUpy ing half hor tlirone. Whilw 
he was contemplating these two heavenly maidens of equal beanty sitting together, it seemed 

to him as if that-night wore lighted by throe moons.’’) Inthe sequel the two maidens turn 
out to be immortals and sisters, and Gubachandra, after remarking that this wae no dream 
but (p. 43) “ the expanding of the bloom from the bud of association with the wise, which 
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springs from the tree of right conduct and gives promise of appropriate fruit.’ In his case, 
with further miraculous intervention, it was happiness with an immortal wife. © Here it ts 
not the tree, but the «pirit inthe tree, which is the cause of power. 
| 12-3, The Wishing Tree. | 

In Burma the tree-spirit and the tree-maiden are very commonly worshipped supermna- 
tural beings (ride, Temple, The Thirly Seven Nats), and in all the ciroumstances one cannot 
help suspecting that the powers of the Wishing Troe, already notived in these remarks (sve 
above) are in reality duc to the power of the spirit dwelling in it. 

12-b. The Miraculous Child: c. Iumination : d.. Speech at Birth - 
e, Walking at Birth. 
The above quotations are now followed by others referring to several points in Folkdore, 


and describe a miraculous child, that illuminates its surroundings and walks and speaks at 


hirth. As regards the illuminating power of fomale beauty, it is of common occurrence both 
in Europoan and Asiatic Folklore. On p. 63 a princess ts spoken of as © illuminating with 
her beauty the whole region,” as if this were a common attribute of princesses. Other quota- 
tions could be added. 

At p. 80 in The Stary of Somaprabhd, a girl child covers the whole of the attributes. The 
wife, Chandraprabhaé, “ of a great merchant, Dharmegupta," of PAtaliputra (Patna) became 
pregnant and brought forth » daughter (Sumaprabhé], beautiful in all her limbs. » That girl, 
as soon a4 she was born, Uluminated the chamber with her beauty, spoke distinctly, and got 
up and sat down.” 

It will be thus seen that speaking, walking and illuminating at birth are epoken of as 
"the signs ” of a Miraculoms Child. Mr. Penzer gives many instances from European Folklore, 


and from the point of view of the Miraculous Child, the whole question may be worth further 


enquiry. 
i3. The Fire Sacrifice and Immortality. 

At pp. 245 ff. Mr. Penzer in an Appendix disewsses at lenath the very olil legend of Urradt 
ant Purtraves, and on p. 245 he notices that one of the pomts in it is ~ the Fire-Sacrifice as 
a means of achioving Immortality."’ After going through the incident in the tale, from which 
the above point is evolved, he writes (p. 207): ~ I think we can regard the fire-incident of 
the atory of Urvasi and Puniravas as showing the great symbolical significance of the Fire- 
Sacrifice as a means of obtaining Svarga, the Abode of the Blessed, and ensuring a final state 
of Immortality. 

At pp. 100 ff, there is a remarkable mythological tale of the Birth of Adritiieya, the 
Hindu God of War, ax a miraculous offspring of Siva, through the action of Agni, the God 
of Firs.. Karttikeya is a derivative term and moans belonging to the Krittikas, or the Pleiades, 
aml thy story of hisconnection with Siva and Agni seems to be explicable only on the assump- 
tion of. the meaning of the Fire-Ssorifice as a means of attaining Immortality. 

In-this atory (p. LU) Siva is xo longengaged in “the sport of leve with Oma [Parwati| 
the daughter of Himilaya that the gods arc disturbed and call on Agni to intervene. “So 
he wont to Siva and by his heat stopped Siva from his amorous play . . - . who as the 


impulse arose in him, deposited his seed in the fire, Neither the Fire nor Umilwas able to hear 


this. ‘The: goddoss, distracted with anger and grief, sail: °f havo not obtained a son from 
you after all.’ And Siva said to her; “An obstacle has arixen. in this matter, because you 
neglected tn worship Ganesa, the Lord of Obstacles [also of Beginnings]. Therefore adore him 
now that a son may specdily be born to us in the fire (p. 102)" [t will be seen then that 
the son was Umi’s [Pirvati's] only vicariously. The stery also raises the point of Dmi's 
status ava goddess, as she had to worship Ganesa to get her desires. She was not then Devi, 


the Supreme Goddess, but merely a concubine, ot Siva. Was she thus regarded in Somadeva's 
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‘lay fOr was he aware that any kind of “divine “ story would go down in the old mediaval 
Court of Kashmir ? 

The story runa on: “ When thus addressed by Siva (p. 102), the goddess worshipped 
Ganesa and the fire became pregnant with that germ of Siva. Then, bearing the embryo of 
Siva, the fire shone ever in the day, a3 if the sun had entered inte it. And then it discharged 
Into the Ganges the germ difficult to bear, . . - and when the Ganas, Siva’: fimmortal] 
itteniants, after a thousand years lad developed it, it becanie a boy with «ix faces, Then, 
drinking milk with his six mouths from the breasta af the #ix Krittikis [Pleiades] appointed 
by Gaurt [» name of Uma or Plrvati] the boy [Kirttikeya] grew big in a few days.” 
Eventually there wus war between Karttikeya and Indra, but it was made up by Siva, ani 
Indra “consecrated by ablutions Karttikeya as general of his forces, So he became the 
~ God of War. 

The story i nowhere clear, and Somadeva tells it as a reason for worshipping Gancsa. 
He ix confused throughout and, among other incompatibilities, calls (p. 108) Kiirttikeya a 
sonel Gauri. In reality the story seems to he based on the idea of Immortality being attain- 
able through the fire, é.c., through the Fire-Sacrifice. 

14. The Water of Immortality. , 

In his version of tho legend of Kirttikeya Somadeva in lisitating fashion puts forward 
the theory that Immurtality is attainable through the Fire-Sacrificc, and it will have been 
observed that he coments the Water with the Fire in the story by making the Fire discharge 
the germ of Immortality into the Water, tr. the Ganges. Somadeva has, however, more 
to say about the Water of Immortality, and in The Story of Jimitavdhana's Adventures in a 
Former Birth (pp. 150 ff.) we hear a good deal of: ihe Water of Immortality in connection 
with the legeml of Garuda. The story commences with The Diapute about the Colour of the 
Suns Horses. Kadri and Vinati, the two wives of Katyaya “had (p. 150) a dispute as the 
colour of the sun's horses,”’ a statement which is by way of taking back the story as far as 
possible. Karri, the Mother of the Snakes, by a trick with their help wins, and ‘ according 
lo an agreement that the one who was wrong Should become the slave of the other,” enslaves 
her co-wift Vinath. Vinaté was the mother of Garuda, the great hero in the form of a bird, 
mul “the snakes, being afraid, said to him: ‘O Garuda, the gods have begun to churn 
the sea of milk, [this connecting the legend with another very ancient and well-known one]; 
bring the nectar thence and give it to us as a substitute, and then take Your mother away, 
for you are the chief of heroes.” The* nectar was amrila, the Nectar of Immortality, 
(p. 155). 

; Then follows a longer story as to how Garuda, “who had obtained the nectar by his 
own valour, ** played a trick on the snakes by offering to place “ the vessel of nectar on @ pure 
hed of darbha [fwra] grass," and then carrying it off again ; #0 that the snakes “in despair 
lickwl that bed of darbha grass, thinking there might be a drop of spilt nectar on it. Tho 
effect was that their tongues were split, and they hecame double tongued for nothing (p. 152).” 
Garuda next proceoded to destroy the snakes, and the story then goes on to an attempt by 
Jimitavihans to save one of the snakes from Garuda. Finall ¥, Garuda, “ brou ght the Neotar 
of Immortality from heaven and sprinkled it along the shore of the sua (pp. 155 f. )" Mr. 
Penzer (p. 151) refers the reader to Chauvin, Bibliographic des Ouorages Arabs tor the Eau de 
Jouvenee, and on p. 155 gives further references jn Europe to the Water of Life. 

Now this Water of Life or of Immortality still plays « considerablo part in modern India, 
and i# closely mixed up with the ever-living Saint (4indé Pir) or Hero, believed in there 
in every part of the country. It is, therefore, of some consequence to trace the origin oF the 
idea. One would like to know for certain whethor it is Indian or an absorption into India 
from the West. Years ago | made a large number of notes on the aubject, which I am 
publishing in this Journal as research information in a series of remarks on “ Buddermokan,’” 


This 1 a common name among sailors round the Indiun cousta for shrines to their patron 
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saint, who is Badru’d-din Auli of Chittagohg, and in his turn mixed up with Khw&ja Khiznr, 
who in his taen again ia Al Khidhr, the great Water Saint. On enquiry I soon found myself 
on # quest after the Water God of the early Aryans (and perhaps of the carly Semites as well), 
as Al Khidbr is a Muslim hero, and is moreover connected with the Asiatic legend of Alexander 
the Great and the Well of Immortality, and with Mehtar IlyAs (the Prophet Elijah or Elias) 
af Russia and Eastern Europe. Al Khidbr, the ever-green, is the prototype of the Ever- 
living Saint, the ZindS Pir, Immortality in that form being applied practically to every saintly 
or supernatural hero, Muslim or Hindu, in modern Northern India at any rate. ‘The hiblin- 
graphy of the subject seems endless, ancl through it ix a formidable enquiry to tackle seriously, 
une cannot but hope that an indefatigable worker, such as Mr. Penzer, may find an opportunity 
ta give us an explanatory note on it. 
15. Summoning by Thought. | 

In folktales apirits and supernatural beings or objects are summoned by various methocs, 
but in the Kathé Sarit Sagara a common method of summoning is simply by thinking of the 
object wanted. In the Story of Viddskaka, the hero “ obtains a «plondid sword from a divinity 
and has only to think of it, and it comes to him (p. 63)." On p. 72 in the same story 
“the sword of the Fire God came [to the same hero] with a thought (pp. 74 f,)," and on p. 78 
“a Raksliasa [demon] came to him the moment he was thought of." In vol. I, p. 60, 
4 friendly RAakshasa appears to Vararuchi “on thought,” 

This very simple method of summoning a supernatural friend seems to be confined to 
this collection of stories, and it would at any rate be worth enquiring if this is really 
the case. 





16. The Home of the Blest. 

In that mine of folklore The Slory of Vidiahaka we read (p. 67) © that a certain frien 
named Yours vari, came to Bhadra [the hero'simmortal Vidyidhari wife]: andsaid 
toherinseeret . . .. thereixagreal mountain named Uidaya, the land of the Sididhas.” 
This mountain lick beyond “ the shore of the Fastern ses.’ The Siddha in onlinary Hindu 
mythology is & semi-divine being endowed with supernatural facultivs, and the term tx also 
used to denote aspecially holy personage. In this volume (jp. LL1) he is an independent 
immortal : “ once on a time a Siddha, that rowmed the air, with whom he [the hero of the story 
of Suwlaraka and the Witches) had struck upa friendship, gave him a spell for descending from 
the air." It may be noted alto that, in this tale, immortala like the Vidyidharas and the 
Siddhas are restricted to certain areas on the earth for all their superhuman powers. 

In the search by the Brahman Saktideva for the Golden City, we find (p. 10): ~ There 
isa country named Kampilya, andl in it there is a mountain named Uttara (the North], and on 
it there is a hermitage. ‘There dwolls my [Siryatapas, @ hermit of the Vindhya range) elder 
brother named Dirghatapas: go to him, he being old may perhaps know of that [the Golden | 
city.” So the hero goes on to the Eastern lands, to the Land of the Siddhas. 

Mr. Penzer gives many instances of the Beautiful Palace of the sun, which ia North of 
the Earth, in European folktales. The Islands of the Blest in the West are common in folklore, 
European and Asiatic, and here we have the East and the North as the situation of the 
Home of the Blest. May it not be that story-tellers have always situated If at a spot leyvond 
the reach of their audience 7 

17. Unintentional Injury. 

In the story of Jim@lardhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth, at p. 147, “a Vidyidhara 
name Chitringada * explains that he was cursed by the Kishi Narada to become a linn, 
because when he “ was going along the middle of the river [Ganges], for fear of disturbing the 


ascetics [on its banks], my garland by accident fell into its waters. Then the hermit Narada, . 


who was under the water, suddenly rose up, and, angry because the garland had fallen on his 


back, cursed me in the following words; ° On account of this insolence, depart, wicked one ; . 
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thou shalt beeome:a lion,’ and so on. This js unfeasonable enough, but. the terrible con- 
sequences of absolutely unintentional injuries is, as Mr. Penzer shows, common in Folklore. - 
Mayit be.a reference to the observation of the effects of chance mistakes in ordinary human 
life 2. 

18) Portents: Twitching,. Itching, Sneezing. 

On p. 144 again the hero of Jimatavahana’s Adventures in a Former Birth was awaiting 
his immortal bride,.and “ her arrival was heralded by his right eye throbbing, as if through. 
eagerness to mect her.’” Here Mr. Penzer remarks that involuntary twitchings and itchings -« 
of any part of the body are looked on everywhere with great superstition, and that in India .. 
the omens in the case of men and women are reversed. He also points out that omons from — 
sneezing go back as far as the very old legend of Ureast and Purfravas. But on the whole 
Somadeva does not rely much on omens to help him in developing his tales. 


19, . Love-siekness-and Death. - 

This is a universal folktale theme and turns up in The Story of the Loving Couple who 
Died of Separation, where a young merchant of Mathura started on a commercial journey: 
and found as soon as he had left that his wife did not follow him. She had been too timid, 

“so her breath left her bod ¥y (p. 9).” He returned when he heard of this, and “took her 
in his arms and wept over her, and immediately the vital spirits left his body.”’ There is 
not much pathos in the story as Somadeya tells it, and for once his text is poor. But Mr. 
Penzer shows us in a footnote that Hindu literature has, more so, analysed * Love-sickness ” 
in detail and produced a list of the steps, ending in Death, ‘There is nothing. in fact, which 
the literary Hindu has not tried to analyse, 

20. Taboos. 

As in the case of Portents, Somadeva is not lavish in the use of Taboos in his tales. The 
idea is, of course, common enough in Indian custom, as Mr. Penzer points out in his remarks 
on Kahu and the Eclipses, p. 82. The earliest known example occurs in the story of Urrasi. 
and Puriravas, where an immortal bride tells her mortal husband that he is not to let her see 
him naked, and when he does so inadvertently she disappears (pp. 245 f.). In The Slory of . 
the Golden City the immortal Vidyadhari bride, Chandraprabha, puts a similar Taboo on 
Saktideva, her mortal husband: * While you remain alone in this palace, you must by no 
means ascend the middle terrace (p, 222). But he goes there out of curiosity, “for men 
are generally inclined to do that which js forbidden,’’ and so he is sent back at once miracu- 
lously to his own house in the earthly city of Vardhamana | Bardhwan]. 

20-a. Umbrellas, 

In his Appendix I] (pp. 263 ff.) Mr. Penzer has most valuable remarks’ on U mbrellas,, 
and (p. 266) asks himself the question : Why the umbrella had such a universal importance + 
throughout the East? On p. 268 he Suggests that the use of the umbrella over kings was a 
Taboo: “~The sun should never be allowed to shine down on the sacred person of the king 
(p. 267)." Here we have an observation which is worthy of serious consideration. 

21. Dreams, 

Like several other expedients that are Common in folktales, Dreams are not common — 
in this volume. However, in the main story, the king of Vatsa, having made up his mind to . 
fight with the king of Benares, proceeds *‘ to propitiate Siva by austerities (p. 84): 
and after the king had fasted for three nights, Siva said to him in a Dream: ‘I am 
. satisfied with thee and thou shalt obtain an unimpeded triumph, and thou shalt. soon. have 

ason.’’’ Itis to be observed here that the Dream of the favour of Siva is the result of 
previous austerities. It is used to signify that: the gods have heard the desires, which the - 
austerities were intended to convey to them. 

; Again..at p. 136, also in the main story, Vasavadatta, the queen of the same.king of 
Vatsa is without a child, and becomes very anxious, Her husband Says to her that they must. = 
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“ propitiate Siva, and after the Royal couple had fasted for three nights, that Lord [Siva] 
was so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them in a Dream : * Rise 
ap. from youshallspringason.’ . . . Aftersome days had passed, a certam man with 
matted locks came and gave queen Vasavadatt a fruitin her Dream. Then the king rejoiced 
withthequeen . . . . He considered the fulfilment of his wish to be not far off.’ Here 
the situation is precisely that noticed above. The Dream merely announces the reward 
of austerities undergone to obtain the favour of the gods and answers to prayers. This view 
of the purpose of a Dream is well worth following up. 


22. Jonah in the Whale’s Belly. 

In The Story of the Golden City, Saktideva the hero is shipwrecked. That is, “the ship 

burst and split asunder ” in the ocean (p. 192), and “the ship being broken, 
ar . as Saktideva fell a large fish, opening its mouth and neck, swallowed him without 
injuring any of his limbs.” Some time afterwards the fish is caught by “the king of the 
fishermen of the Island of Utsthala,” who cut it open, “and Saktideva came out alive 
from its belly, having endured a second wonderful imprisonment in the womb (p. 193).”” 
He was quite uninjured, and proceeds to explain who he was and so on (p. 194). 

Mr. Penzer in a useful note describes the spread of the legend, and the many attempts 
to give an explanation of it. I merely quote it here to show an old Indian form of it, as it is 
clearly a very ancient story, and it is not at all unlikely that it came to India from the West. 

23. Rahu and the Eclipses. 

In The Story of Vidishaka, the hero (p. 63) returns at night “all clothed in darkness, 
through the air, bringing with him the princess . . - . as Rahu carries off a digit of the 
moon.” On this Mr. Penzer (p. 81) has a long and valuable note, and I wish to draw attention 
here to the remark therein : ‘‘ The interesting point about this myth is that the origin appears 
to be unknown,” as“ the story is not early Buddhist, nor ever ancient Indian.” Mr. Penzer 
asks the question : “Is it Aryan or non-Aryan ?” Roughly the story is that an eclipse is 
caused by an attempt by a demon (Rabu) to swallow the sun or moon, and here is an oppor 
tunity for a thorough research by an Oriental scholar with a European and general training. 


NOTES ON DRAVIDIAN. 
Ry L. V. RAMASWAMI IYER, M.A., B.L, 
Accentual Influence and Inter-Vocal Plosives. 

In Tamil, inter-vocal plosives always, and inter-vocal fricatives sometimes, have voiced 
values; similarly the plosive and fricative elements of consonant groups formed of nasals and 
plosives, and of nasals and frieatives, are also voiced. In Telugu, Canarese, the Central 
Indian Dravidian dialects and Tulu,! such a change ia not universal. Malayalam literary 
dialect does not allow it at all:? while in some of the ruder dialects like Téda and Kota,® 
this convertibility of surds and sonants is very rare. Kodagu shares the tendency to the 
extent to which it exists in Tulu, in so far as the root-syllables of words are concerned, 
while in other syllables, the voicing of surds is very infrequent. The North Dravidian 
languages evidence such a change far less frequently than South-Dravidian. This tendency, 
therefore, varying as it does so largely from the one extreme to the other, cannot be 
described as characteristically Dravidian?. 

Itisa very striking fact that Tamil fights shy of inter-vocal surds to such an extent that 
borrowings of foreign words containing pure inter-vocal surds are assimilated in Tamil either 
through sonatisation or with the reduplication or doubling of surds ; the language-conscious- 
ness feels that the purity of the surd-value could be preserved only when it is brought out 

1 See Brigel’s observation on p. 7, § 17, of his Tulu Grammar. | 
2 Vide my paper on“ Dravidian Plosiyes” in the Indian Antiquary, March 1929. 
3 See the texts (accompanied by gramaphone records) published by the Madras Government maa 
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in a reduplicated form. This fact! opens up an interesting line of enquiry. Is this 
doubling of inter-vocal surds—a prominent feature of Tamil-phonology—based upon the need 
for the preservation of the purity of the surd-value? And if so, does this need indicate the 
existence of a certain amount of accentual influence on the surd, which, initially at any rate, 
marked off the comparative semantic importance of the syllable containing the surd? An 
examination of the various instances of doubling of inter-vocal surds in Tamil and a compari- 
son of these instances with corresponding cases in Telugu, Canarese, Tulu and other Dravi- 
dian languages. sheds light on this matter. 








Tamil. Telugu. Canaresé. 
Doubling of inter-vocal surds occurs in : (Surds appear singly.) (Surds appear singly.) 

(1) Datival ending—ku Cf. Ramdku, Baliki, Cf. old Can. maroku. 
e.g., govindanukku, ete. vaniki, ete. 

(2) Declensiona! endings of roots terminating Cf. pdiuku patulo, Cf. patada, etc. 
in surds e.g., koppal, vittukku, etc. 

(3) -tt-, pp-, kk- in reterite, future and Cf. Preterite aditini, Cf. Pret. aritane 
present endings respectively added to céstini ; Present (he knew) ; parti- 
certain roots.: paditt-, padipp—, padikk-. base ceyutsu— cipial ending— 

where ts < k. fum in geyutum ete. 

(4) Formative affixes as in padukkei, (bedding) Cf. gaduka, telupu, Cf.arapu = (know- 
nadatiam, kidappu, etc. etc. ledge), iruta (dark- 

ness). 


(5) Combinations of words indicative of a tran- Cf. inupapetti 
sitional meaning : kKdHuppuli (forest tiger) ; (iron box), 
iruppappetti (iron box) ; murukka kkdi (a 


kind of fruit). 
(6) Derivative nouns directly from verbal Cf. dta < ddu Cf. dta < ddu, néta 
themes : ejutiu (letter)(< eludu).; dttam pata < padu. < nédu (look). 
(play) (< ddu), pokkam. | 
(7) Transitives converted from intransitives: Cf. Telugu tran- Cf. old Canarese 6i- 
viltu (to fell) <vilu ; perukku® (to increase) sitives like peru- ltu (to fell), 
< perugu. isu where ts<k mod, Can. has d 


instead of f. 





4 Significantly enough, the Tamilian feels that the purity of the surd-value in inter-vocal positions 
could be preserved well only in a reduplicated state. In cases where the inter-vocal single surd has to be 
uttered with the pure value, as for instance in the pronunciation of foreign names like Patel, ete., the 
value actually brought out is that of a very thin and frail surd (falling under class IV or V of Jespersen’s: 
classification). ‘Thus the enunciation of a pure surd intervocally in Tamil differs from that in Tulu, 
Telugu or Kannada: the time involved between the forming of the stoppage and the explosion is consi- 
derably less, and the muscular tension lower. This probably explains the doubling of the surds in Tamil, 
in stress-influenced inter-vocal fositions, whereby the full value of the surd is preserved. The doubling 
in such cases does not necessarily mean that its value is longer than that of the norma! single surd ; it 
only means, that it is the longer sound of the frail Tamil surd referred to above. 


Doubling of surds intervocally occurs in two main types of words. The first type is finda’ orcaes 
ancient stock of dimoristic words like muttu, tattu, kaztu ete., which are common to all the southern: 
dialects. The second type with which I am here concerned and of which instances are given here, is 
found in tense-affixes, formative syllables, declensional endings, ete. | 

5 Tam aware that what Caldwell described as the hardening of sonants in this and other forms of 
transitival formation (but what I would call in the light of the present essay the preservation o 
surd-value) has been seriously questioned, and that the assimilative influence of an affix -}- has been pos- 
tulated. Itis true that in some cases, as in the combinations of /, orr +t, and ina few past tense: 
formations, the influence of ¢ is incontestable. But there ig no doubt that this explanation does not- 
cover the numerous types shown above. (See my article on Alveolar t,d in Dravidian in the first number 
of the Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 1929.) 


di 
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(8) Causal verbs with p (< v <vet) in some Cf. pilipintsu, Cf. Canarese causals- 


cases : padippi, Seyvippi, nadappi. nadapintsu, etc. like tirupu (to: 
screw). 
(9) Inflexional Increment of neuter nouns: -attu §_Inflexional Increment ¢ ‘hehe 


Amongst the lesser dialects, Kui, Géndi and Kurukh of the north show plenty of pure 
surds intervocally in many contexts ; while in the south Tulu shows pure surds in the dec- 
lensional terminations, formative affixes and certain inflexional endings, Kodagu shows pure: 
surdsin inflexional endings ; injatu (existed) ; palitatu (shared) ; editdndu (taking) ; timbakillate 
(having nothing to eat), etc. 

An examination of these instances would show that (1) the surds, intervocally, are gene- 
rally kept pure in other languages than Tamil in positions which carry with them a certain: 
importance from the point of view of meaning ; (2) that, further, as in many cases where 
the Tamil forms show doubled surds, corresponding forms in Telugu, Canarese, eic., 
show single surds in a pure state, we shall not be wrong in postulating that the doubling of 
surds in these positions in Tamil was motived by the desire to prevent the operation of the 
unusually strong tendency in Tamil to “ sonatise ” surds inter-vocally. 

The rationale of the process which preserves the purity of the surd value (in Tamil by 
doubling and in other languages by retaining the sound singly in a pure state) is that the 
higher semantic importance of the formative or derivative syllables or affixes evidently should 
have endowed them with acertain accent at least in the inceptive stages, and that thus a protect- 
ing influence should have been thus exercised over the purity of the surds. Whether this accent 
was stress or intonation or both combined (which last in my opinion is more plausible®) there- 
seems to be no doubt that instances like derivative takkam (fitness) from tangu (to be fit),. 
pokku (to make to go) from pogu (to go) and the other types of instances given above, point 
to astage in the history of the language when aecentual influence should have played a 
strong part in marking off the derived forms from the old forms. 

The following conclusions may therefore be tentatively formulated: (a) that, though 
the voicing of surds in root-syllables occurred in some Dravidian dialects at a very early 
stage, this voicing did not affect the surds in formative, derivative and other distinctive: 
affixes which may be presumed to have been introduced at a later stage; (6) that the main- 
tenance of the purity of the surd-value was due to a certain semantic importance which 
these syllables carried with them and which was distinguished by a higher accent, at least 
in the earliest stages; (c) and that Tamil alone of all the Dravidian languages sought 
to achieve the preservation of the purity of the surds by reduplicating the surd-value in 
accordance with its own peculiar genius, on account of the fact that, owing to the phenome- 
nally strong tendency of Tamil to sonatise inter-vocal surds, the surd in such positions. 
should have become very frail and thin at an early stage. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SEAL OF A JANAPADA. and hardened. The lettering is clear and fully 
When I offered a constitutional interpretation of | preserved. It is a seal of the Jdnapada of Punkd: 
the terms Paura and Jdnapada! several critics | with the legend,— i dnapadasya in: 
asserted that the terms denoted merely a man of a | Gupta characters of the fifth or sixth century. It 
pura (city) and a man of a janapada (country) | is at present in the Nalanda museum, bearing No. 
respectively, without any constitutional significance. | 347. It was dug out at site No. 1-A in 1920-2] 
I must here mention the notable exception of Mr. | from a depth of 8 feet. I read it last October.. 
Banamali Bhattacharya, Professor of Sanskrit at the | When I wrote to the Government of India Epigra- 
Sylhet College, who published his opinion that the | phist, Dr. Hiranands Sastri, who is going to edit the 
Jdnapada on the evidence I adduced should be held | Nalanda ‘seals, I understood from him that the 
to have been a constitutional body [in his opinion | sameis hisindependent reading. Prof. D. R. Bhan- 
like a District Board). darkar has also read it exactly the same way. The 
The controversy is set at rest by a Nalanda seal. | writing is so perfect that there cannot be two. 
[t is a scal stamped on clay and subsequently burnt | opinions regarding the reading. The language being 


6 I have discussed this view in another paper of mine published in 1922 in the Z.C. Magazine. 
1 Hindu Polity, pt. II, chaps. XXVII-XXVIII, an advanced copy of which was published in the- 
Modern Review of Calcutta, 1920. | 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
By Pror. 8. H. HODIVALA, M.A, 

Aleoranas.—This strange word is illustrated by only one quotation, from Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, in Hobson-Jobson as well as in the New English Dictionary. The following extract from one 
of the Jesuit Letters shows that the error is much older than the days of that author. 

(1590.] “The Emperor [scil. Akbar] turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into 
stables for elephants or horses on the pretence of preparing for war. Soon, however, he 
destroyed the Alcorans, (which are the turrets from which the priests call with loud voices 
on Muhammad), saying that if the mosques could no longer be used for prayer, there was 
no need for the turrets.” Letter of the Jesuit Provincial, dated November 1590, Trans, 
Maclagan, inJASB., 1896, p. 62. 

General Maclagan says that “ other writers of the period commit the same mistake” 
and that it is an error for ‘ Minaras.’ I venture to suggest that the word misrepresented 
is more probably (Al) ‘Kangara,’ which according to Richardsbn, means “a niched battle- 
ment of a castle, a pinnacle, a turret, a parapet wall, plumes upon helmets or ornaments 
upon crowns,” Persian-English Dictionary, 8.v. 

Allygole, Alighol.—Both the derivations proposed are at best conjectural. Wilson sug- 
gests that itis from Arab. ‘4li, lofty, excellent, and Hind. gola, troop. Broughton asserts that 
these troops were so called from “ charging in a dense mass and invoking ‘Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed.” But the quotations from Wolfe Tone and Fraser show that the men were 
Rohilla Pathéins—of whom it is common knowledge that they were and are somewhat strict, if 
not bigoted, Sunnis, and, as such, hardly likely to have used the name of Ali as their battle-cry. 

I venture to suggest that the word is made up of the Pers. Ahl, people, men, and Qaul 
or Ghaul which is defined by Yule himself (s.v. * Gole °) as “the main body of an army, a 
clustered body of troops, an irregular body of troops.” Babur frequently uses ‘ Ghaul’ 
for the centre of an army, and so also Badaoni (Lowe’s Trans. IT, 82 n., 197 n.).  AAl-i-ghaul 
or Ahl-i-gaul, would then mean ‘ men of the centre,’ and would be easily corrupted into 
‘ Allygole.” Cf. Ahl-i-khdna, Ahl-i-bait, Ahl-i-kitab, Abl-i-sunnat and about fifty other 
combinations with all in Richardson’s Dictionary, s.v. AAl. 

Anna.—The earliest quotation is of 1708, but its vogue in English is of course very much 
older. In the second of the following extracts, we have a very early example of the use of the 
word in its secondary sense, viz., to denote not merely the 16th part of the rupee, but the 
* corresponding fraction of any kind of property, especially in regard to coparcenary shares 
in land or in a speculation.” 3 

[1620.] ‘In the paper No. 2 is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wee usialye 
buye in Agra, . . . and is here worth at presant, . . - 4% rup[ees] gross per seare, 
out of which the pre-mentioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rupfees] 9 annyes net the seare 
of 344 pices weight per seare.” Foster, English Factories in Inia, 1618—1621, p. 194 [1620]. 

‘Those I provided here . . . . was according to custome of the buzare, both for 
price and allowance, which is a Savoye per cent . . . . and makes 20 per cent. differ- 
ance or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rupes gross wee payed 80 net, which is the 4 aneys or 

4/16 distury.” Ibid., p. 204. 

Balasore.— The derivation of Balasore from “‘ Balesvara, Skt. bala strong, and iSvara lord, 
perhaps with reference to Krishna,” given by Yule is identical with the one given by Hunter 
in his well-known work on Orissa ; (App. IT, p. 31), but Mr. Beames has challenged it. “ The 
word Iévara’”’, he says, “ is restricted to Siva and very rarely applied to Krishna. There is no 
temple to the youthful Krishna in or near Balasore, whereas in the village of Old Balasore 
(Purana Banewar), which was the original place of that name, there exists a small, rude 
and very ancient temple of Baneswara Mahfdeva.” Mr. Beames 1s in favour of deriving it 
either from ban, Skt. vana, forest, or from vdna, arrow. “ In favour of the first, may be adduc- 
ed the large number of places beginning with ban all over Northern Orissa ; in support of the . 
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latter, may be mentioned the local legend which places the capital of the legendary king Bana 
near Balasore and the legends connected with the Arrow which are common all over the north 
of Balasore ond west of MidnApore,” Proceedings, Aiatic Sooiely of Bengal, 1883, pp;142-3. 

Batta.—' Ratia,’ mantimente, and ‘ Batta,' agio, are quite distinot words, and Sir Henry 
Elliot was undoubted]y mistaken in not perceiving the ifference between the two phonetically 
similar corruptions, Featia, mantimentn, is the Gujariti and MahrAtti bhdthd, which is connect- 
edt with b4d?, paddy - batir, agio, is the Gujarati wafiéo which is derived from the Sans, Vritte, 
Tho delusive resemblance between the tro perversions is amenity due. to ‘the: tondonoy 
to pronounce the Sansorit he a4 a b (e.g., Bharftich, Broach, Bhi, Boy) and to change the. 
*Va' also into a 6: (eg., VacourA, Baroda, Vasii, Bassi, ane Basacin), BAG or bhettha 
8 8 Houn and therm ia no corresponding verbal form. But. besides rafae, agip, all the 
Gujarati dictionaries give pojderun, to change; as a curroney note or cheque, inte cash, or 
& rupee inte the small coins: representing its fractional parts, 

Berl Beri. There is a very carly example of the epidemic outbreak of « discase like Bar- 
biers or Bori Beri in Abul Fazl, In his aceonnt of the Siege of Bhakkarin aw, 082—4.¢. 1574, 
he writes: “ By the good fortuno of the Shihinshih Akbar), a famine broke out in. the fort, 
and Sultin Mahmiid from exoeas of caution, or from meanness: and avarice, distributed to 











his men (i4.;the garrison | erain that had been stored up for twonty or thirty vears, though . 


he had abundance of new supplies. The result, was thatthero wage great deal of disnaso 
and éwellings. God's anger sent a pestilence,” (Akbarndmea, trans. H. Beveridge, TTI, 128). 

The grain referred to was most probably rice. Modern rewearch hus traced the dizense 
to.‘ a microscopic spore developed * in that cereal, 

Betel.—The following reference to the betel leaf is older than the earliest cited in Hobson. 
Jobson (Maroo Polo}, 

le. 1030.) “ For their {the Hindus’) country ix hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, 
the natural warmth becomes weale in them, and the power of digestion is so weak that. 
they must strengthen it by eating the leaves: of the betel after dinner and by chewing the 
betelnut,” Allerént's India, Tr. Sathau, I, 142, 

There is a curious and highly exaggerated account of the aphrodisiac virtues of the joaf 
inThn Batata who declares that he had himself experienced them. Mas‘idi also [e. 941) 
speais of it as giving '' iniacreeable otour to the math, arresting the pemicious cola humours, 
stumulating the appetite and posting lo virtue dua aphrodisiague.’” Pyairien D'Or, Trans. 
Barbier de Meynard, IT, 84, 

Barni and Shams-i-Sirij never use the word pin, which appears to have come into use 
MOT Muhammadan writers only im the 16th oontury, They uniform) y speak: af fambil or 


barg which last ia a literal rendering of the Hindi word, meaning leaf, The Betel-tax. alao | 


is unentioned as.early as the 14th century, and spoken of ax ‘ Mandavi bark" [recte‘ barg * ] 
in. the Fatuhdt-i-Firdzeshaht; Trans. Elliot and Dowson, TIT, 377, 

Bheel.—There is a much earlier reference to thess people in Abul Fas), 

le- 1600.) “It was the end. of the day when one of tho eavege denizens of these wilds 
[Sipriin Mélwa), who are in their language called Bhils, came to the camp and gave an 
indication of where the herd [of wild elephants] was." Abkbarniima, Tr, TH. Beveridge, TI, 354. 

Bheesty.—As the authors declare that they have not been able to trace the history of 
this term, the following folk-ctymolagy may not be without interest, “ When Babur came to 
India he found.the hest of the climate 80 unendurable, that he said that the only enviable 
people were the water-carriers and that they ought to be called fuhishti, paradisincal,” W..H. 
Lowe, Tr: of Badaoni’s Muntakhdbu "t-tawérit:i, U. 242y, 

Bowly.—Yule's earliest: quotation is from Thn Batiita (c¢, 1343), The following descrip. 
tion from Alberiini is of manoh older date. 

[¢. 1020.) “In every place to which gome particular holiness jis ascribed, the Hindus 


construct ponds intended for the ablutions. ~ = « They build them of great stories: of:an.. 
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enormous-bulk. . . . in the form of steps (or terraces) like so many ledges ; and these 
terraces run. all round the pond, reaching to a height. of more than a man’s stature. On the 
surface of the stones between two terraces they construct staircases rising like pinnacles.” 
Alberiint’s India, Tr. Sachau, U, 144. 

Tbn Batfta and Babur both speak of béin or wain, The Arab traveller Shamsu’d-din 
Dimishgi also uses the same word, though Dowson has not recognized the fact. “Each of 
them,” he writes, *‘ amassed a treasure amounting to seventy babins, and all these treasures 

are still at my disposal.” “ The word babin,” Dowson adds, “ signifies a very large cistern, 
into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four sides” (Elliot and Dowson, LI, 
535). Dowson seeks to connect the word with Hind. Bdbni, a snake’s hole, but the word 
as written by the author is (31: bdin, the first ‘ ye’ having been misread as a be. “* Bowly” 
‘s a later form and a diminutive of the Gujarati wév or Hindi bav. 

Bunzalow.—*“ On the $rd of this month [JumadalI, a.n.982—a.c. 1574], the Emperor came 
to Patna. . . - And one of the remarkable things is that in that kingdom there are some 
houses called chapparband fetching 30,000 or 40,000 rupees each, although they are only 
eovered with: wood.” Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, Il, 185. 

And Abul Fazl in his description of the Siba of Bengal says : “ Their. houses are made 
of bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a single one will be five 
thousand rupees or more and will last a long time.” Atn-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, I, 122. 

The same writer informs us in his chronicle of the 14th year [a.c. 1569} of . Akbar’s 
reign that the Emperor ‘‘ alighted in the centre of the citadel [of Agra] in the Bangdli-Mahal, 
which had been newly constructed,” after returning from the conquest of Ranthambhor. 
Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, Il, 497. 

Tt would also appear from Pelsaert’s description of Agra, which is copied by de Laet, 
that in the reign of Jahangir the-palace in which © lived the foreign concubines of the king ” 
was called the ‘ Bengaly Mahal.’ De Imperio Magna Mogolis, Tr. Hoyland, p. 40. 

And. the word Bangalah ,\S%y itself is used frequently in the History of Shah Jahan 
written by ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori about a.c. 1648. In his deseription of the great fire by 
which the palaces and karkhanas of the Prince Shah Shuja—who was then Sibadar of Bengal 
__xwere destroyed, he says that the conflagration began in the Fort of Akbarnagar, and 
“veached in a short time the bangalahd which were in the Mahal [Palace] of the Prince.” 

glasls dave y3 SF Silks 2 citer rate 39 ailig, 23,8 59 AIT 8 351 Sal5 239 
‘emo ‘ Dine 09 ny ylods fy! 5 

Badshahndma, Bibl. Ind., Text, Il, 177, last line. 

And the word occurs thrice in the same writer's description of the “‘ Am-Khas ” buildings 
which were erected in Agra fort, by the orders of Sh4h-Jahan in .c. 1637. 

canal S54 yee yd ABR 29 BUS 5 SUT N50 wr! bane g yd 9 canal utd 8S gd WT Sie 5d 5 
‘ Sj\ne rata) G3 53 Ww 53> ost fe) Epi ows &lfis ile Gy! peo ys 

Ibid., vol. 1, part I, 240, 1. 12, and 241, Il. 7-8. alo 

This word ‘bangalah’ also occurs in the ‘ Alamgirndma, Bibl. Ind., Text, 451, 468 and the 
Ma’dsir-i-‘Alamgiri, Ibid., 468, which are both contemporary histories of Aurangzeb. 

These extracts from ‘ native historians’ give no countenance to Yule’s suggestion that 
«when Europeans began to build houses of this character in Behar and Upper India, these 
were called Bangld or ‘ Bengal-fashion* houses ; that the name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so was brought back to Bengal itself, as well as carried 

_ to other parts of India.” On the contrary,they show that the word was used for certain fine 
buildings (and not mere * huts ’) attached to the imperial residences in Bengal, Kashmir and 
Delhilong.before “the Europeans began to build houses of this character *. anywhere. 

Caharres—[1619.] ‘‘ If the rains prevent the despatch of the hides, etc., the liquor shouldbe 

sent by Caharres on Masoores, expresse.” Foster, English Factories in India (1618-21), p. 105. 
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[1621.] “IT fynd the packs soe heavy that they are natt portable cither on oxen nor 
by Caharr, though offer double the freight acoustomed between this. and Mobuleepore,* 
[MahAbalipur), Jbid, p, 283, | 

The word appears to have been adopted inte Indian Persian so early as the fourteenth 
century and occurs in Barni, Tdvith-i-Firdzahahi, Bibl. ind., Text, 86 |, 2- 400.1, 5, 

Canara.— Perhaps the earliest reference to Canara by a foreign writer is in Mas‘tdf, tr. 
fortunately, ithas not been recognised by tho translators or commentator and has escaped 


copyists, He writes: 

fe. 41.) °* Let us now resume our short nocount of the kings of Sind and India, The langu. 
age of Sind is different from that of India, _ . The inhabitants of Mankir [ive., MAnya- 
kheta i.c., Milkhed, now in the Nizéim’s dominions] which is the capital of the Balhara [the Rash. 
trak jas) speak the Afriya language which has thia name from Kira, the place where it ix spoken, 
On the coast, as in Saimitr, Su birh, ‘Tiina and other towns, & language called Ldriya ig spoken.” 
Elliot and Dowson, I, 24. Here * Liriya' stands for the language of Lata or Gujarit, but 
it has not been recognised that Kf va and Kira are really Aanariya and Kanara, and that 


the subject it must he dispelled by the following passage from Alberini, who in chumerating 
the various Indian alphabets, the Malwiiri, Saindhava, Andhri, Lari, and Gauri, says of 
the Karndta, that it is“ used in Karniiadesa, whonen those troops come which in the army 


Carcana.—(1620.] “TT have incrensed my Cor Conna to almost a hundred workmen . 
but here | will stop untill I hear further from Surat." Foster, English Factorice in India 
(1618-1621), p. 198, 

Chawhuck,—The example cited from an English author ja from Fryer’s Letters 
(1673). The following is much earlior — 

G18.) “The Duche at Mesulepatnam have rececaved a great affront by the Governor of 
that place, whoo did first Chabueke, or be; {with a wand, one of the Princepalla of the Duche 
Merchants." Foster, English Faetories jy India (1618-21), P. 48. See also pp. [1] and 345. 

Cherry Fouj.—Tho authors are indloubt as regards the derivation of the first part of thix 
curious word, aud suggest itis from chart.’ movable.’ Mr Crooke triva to connect it with charhi 
for charhni, ‘ preparation for hattle.’ ] venture to say that it jie from cheery-cheedi. ‘ sparrow.’ 
The cheery fouy wos a squadrone volante, n light detachment Whose object wag to fly about 
and levy contributions in the most distant Parts of the conntry, and nothing could be move 
appropriate than the comparison with thos chartered] libertines,’ the ‘parrows, Of, the 
wae of ‘ Vly" for a quick travelling Carriage (4obson.Jobson, p. 355) and the word - Fly 
palanquin.’ Badadoni uses the curious phrase Chenzah-i-harduwal, ‘chickens of tho ad = 
some such sense as the Frenoh enfants perdus and our ‘forlorn hope." | 


is frequently used for * such food ay is available for being placed before a ues Were 
Khin, Muntakididu 'Liubdh, Bibl. | net.. Test, I, 642 : Me" dsiru ‘bumard, Ibi T 570 
Vabagél-i-Abbari, Lucknow Text. 1 308, |; G=Elliot and Dowson. V, ob - Babiiae 
Chillumehee —This is one of the few words in regand to which the author: confess that they 
cannot trace it toits source, *' though the form of the word seems Turkish.” T venture toss thas 
it is derived from the Turkish chal me) Sk Walter vessel egeried on the Saddle. hoy, ¥ wWatis bite 
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on a journey, @.c., the thing called aft4ba or &btaba in Persian.” A.S. Beveridge’s Trans. of 

the Baburndma, p. 624, note. So also Shaw in his Vocabulary of Eastern Turki (JASB., 

1883, Extra Number) says als Chilim means a hooka’ or hubble-bubble. 
Chopper.—{1621.} “The 24th presant [Merch 1621]. . . . at the west parte of the 


subarbes belonginge to this citye [Patna]. . . . a tirable fier kindled, which havinge con- 
sumed al those partes. . . . brokeinto the citte and. . . . came into the verye harte 


thereof where our abodeis; whoe beinge enviorned with neighboringe choperes (whereof indeede 
the whole cittye consists) it was no more than tyme to looke to our owne.” Foster, English 
Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 247. The earliest example cited ty Yule is dated 1773. 

Chouliry.—This word is said to be “peculiar to 8, India and of doubtful etymology.”’ 
[tis ultimately derived, as Mr. Crooke points out. from chatur and vata, but the immediately 
proximate form to which it owes the spelling under notice is the Indian Persian ‘ Chautara,’ 
or ‘ Chabatra,’ which occurs frequently so early as the fourteenth century, 

“They raised a black pavilion on the Chautara Ndsira. . . . and kings and 
princes of Arabia and Persia took up their stations around it.” Amir Khusra’s Téril-h<i. 
‘4léi in Elliot and Dowson, IIT, 84. a 

“The young Sultin [Shamsu‘d-din Kaiqubfid] was taken to the Chahiitara-i-N ésiri, 
which became his Court, and there the nobles and great men attended upon him.” Barni, 
Tirti:h-i-Firtizshahi, Ibid., U1, 134. 

“ A grand court was held by the Sultan [* Alau’d-din Khalji] in the Chautara-i-Subhdnt.” 
Ibid., in Elliot and Dowson, IIT, 198. 

The intermediate form * Choutrye * occurs in a letter from Patna in 1620, in Foster, 
English Factories, 1618-1621, p. 198. 

[1620.] “‘I have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls chout : 
the rent 6} rupes per month.” Foster, Znglish Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 198. See 
also pp. 269, 273. | 

Coir.—In the following extract we have perhaps the earliest mention by an English 
writer of this useful article. 

[1583-1591.] “I went from Basora to Ormus downe the Gulfe of Persia in a certaine 
shippe made of boordes and sowed together with eayro which is threede made of the huske 
of cocoes, and certaine canes or strawe leaves sowed upon the seames of the bordes : which 
is the cause that they leake very much.” Ralph Fitch, in Foster’s Larly Travels in 
India, p. 11. 

Cossid—Yule’s first quotation is from Hedges (1682). Here is an earlier one. 

[1619.] ‘Soon after some of the young factors returning home late were set upon by 
a number of the Governor's ‘ pions,’ who wounded Hutchinson, Lancaster and some others, 
beat a poor Cassett, and later shot five times into the door of the house ” [the Surat factory]. 
Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 145. See also ib., pp. 248 and 337. 

Cot.—{c. 1030.] “ The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they have no riding 
animals nor elephants. The noble among them ride in palankins called kait, carried on the 
shoulders of men.”’ Alberini’s India, Tr. Sachau, I, 206. 

Here ‘ palankins* is obviously Sachau’s own gloss. The Arabic word used is said to 
signify throne. Cf. Elliot and Dowson, J, 63. & Khat, (Hindi. Khadt) however, occurs 
in Barni. (Térith-i-Firtzshahi, Bibl. Ind., Text, 117, |. 3 from foot) and also in Shams-i- 
Sirdj, Ibid., 506, 1. 2. (Fourteenth century) in the sense of ‘ bedstead.’ 


Cutcha.—([1619.] “ List of goods sent from Agra toSurat. . . . Indigo 278 Fardles: 
Samanaes 14 fardles; Carpets 11 packs. . . . Sugar Candy ‘26 palnaes.’ Total 338 


fardles=169 Camels’ lading, whereof 99 camells ladinge are cutcha, and make pucka 58: 
so we pay 157 Camells ladinge pucka of 9 maunds per Camell.” Foster. English Factories 
in India, 1618-1621, pp. 75-4. 
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Dawk.—In the note on Dawk, all that theauthors aay in mgard to its etymology is that jt 
. geoms tathem that lbn Batita’s “ dduceh ia some misinderstanding of d4k." This ix not very 
illuminating, but if it.means that ddk is the original or most correct form and ddwah a 
corruption, I venture to say that the truth ia exactly the reverse. [dk ia really derived 
froin. the Sanskrit dhdsata, runner, from dide to run. And the Mahratti form. dhdwa 
is actually used by Barni and Badioni, Tn tho passage from the first of these authors quoted 
by Yule at the head of his article, we find: “At every holf or quarter. kos, riers are 
posted,” [ere the Persian text reads thun : 

gles ule glee Pah tila yp By ph ed tle ya aly colsd ya yb Meplent gle op oo 

Elliot and Dowson, LU, 203; Bibl, dnd, Text, p. B31, 1 1. 

And at p, 244 of Dowson’s translation, Barni, in speaking of the troubles in Dhar and 
Milwiin the reign of Muhammad Tughlag, writes: “ Famine prevailed there: the posts 
wore all gone off the road.” | 

Hore, again, the word rendered by posts is ‘ didwu.' 

pants pt aly led 5! pile tylas 5 dgt nel but ae yl 53 5 

Bibl. Ind., Text, p. S31, L 1. 

‘This word occurs also intwo other passages which have not translated by Dowson, 
Text, 390, 1. 18 and 447 last line, And Badiont likewise informs ns: 

“In the year 4.727 (a.m. 1926-27) the Sultan [Muhammad Tughlaq] having formed 
the design of proceeding to Deogir, posted a chain of dhdwa, that is tomy piiks, or runners, 
os guards at tlistances of one kuyoh along the whole read.” Ranking’s translation, I 302. 
Sibl, Ind., Text, 1, 226. There can be littl doubt, TI think, that Dawk, Dik, is directly 
derived from this dhdraka or dhdeah, runner, And that the criginal meaning of the indige- 

‘nous word was ‘tunner’ ix further shown by the fact that the contemporary author of the 
Masitiku+ Atedr says in his description of the Postal system of Muhammad Tughlaq that 
“ at each of the posts ten swift ranners were atationed, whose duty it was to convey letters 
to the nextstation without delay” and nses the Arabic word Shwitar j(L* for rmners.’ 
Eltiot and Dowson, IL, 576 and 581. Similarly the author of the Tobagdt.i-Akbari in his 
necount of the dak chowks system of * Alauddin Khalji, says that at every kurok (or kos). 
paiks were stationed, and explains that that Hindi word piik signifies ale 4)! 93 tay “fast 
running footmen.’ Lucknow ‘Text, 82, H, 12-13. And lostly, Wasgaf explicitly doclarcs 
that infantry, i.¢., these piile ore called in the language of the people of India Dakk. 
Elliot and Dowson, IIT, 45. 

Tanay add that d/vir, to run, is given in Molesworth’s Marijhi Dictionary, and Dhow, or 
Dow—used for “an old fashioned vessel of Arab build " is most probably derived from the 
‘game root and signifies ‘ ranner,’ justlike the synonymous word pattimair which js derived from 
Konkani pathmar, courier, (Yule, «. ¢.). 

*Deuti.—At the head of hia note: on this word, Yule has cited a pumace from -Bibur's 
Memoirs. But the following extract shows that it had been. incorporated in the lingua fronca 
almost two hundred years before the coming of the Mughal. In his description of the assassi- 
nation of Sultin Qutbu'd-din Mubdrak Ehalji, Barni writes - 

All persons that were in the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parwaris [after 
the murder} who filled .all the upper story. The watehmen fled-ena hid Shamaieaa 2 aes 
Parwiris lighted: torches ; they then cast tho headless trunk of the Sultan into the courtyard,” 
Tarith-i-Firdzshdht in Elliot and. Dowsen, TI, 223. | | 

The word used for lorches in the original is diwajhd. - Bibl, Jnd., Vert, 408-1. 6 < and 
omuah'alhd and diwafhd occur also at 408, |. 1.° din 
(Zo te continued.) 


been so printed in order to enable the reader to spot it at a glanes and find the conan mech peoegtes bes, 
Ttalic typo has been aleo used for other words ant phrases of Oriental origin, —8. HH, ] 7 porn Te 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH» 
(From oa Tibetan. point of reer.) 
Br Pro, A. FH. FRANCKE, Pad. 
(Continued from p12.) 
Il 


Notes on the Seeond Advance of the Chinese to Turkestan. | 

When the power of the Kushinas declined, the little states of Turkestan gained a certain 
amount of independence. But not for a long time did they enjoy it, for the Chinese wero 
always ready to enter at once on any lost ground, During thia time of semi-independence 
the so-called Sino-Kharoshti coins probably came inte existence, They are found in great 
quantities in Khotan (particularly at Yotkan}, and have been studied by Hoernle : see his 
Report on Central-Asatic Antiquities, Tgp. 1-16. On the obverse they exhibit the picture of 
8 prancing horse, similar to the representation on the coins of Maues, Axes, ete., ap. 50-80,” 
surrounded by Kharozhti characters, The reverse is covered with Chineso eoript of archaic 
type. Profesor Hoernle was able to decipher the Kharcehti legends, and. the following 
names wore found; Gugramada, Gugradama, Gugramaya, Gugramoda and Gugratida, As 
we sec, all these names begin with the same word: gugra.. This reminds us of the genealogical 
tree of the Khotan kings, where all the names begia with the same word, viz., vigaya, viotory., 
Now. if it could be proved that in one of the native languages of Turkestan, gugra means 
victory, or perhaps. victor, we micht attribute these coins to the Khotan line of kings, The, 
Chinese legend on the obverse only gives the amount of copper in Chinese, weight. 

When the people, called Juan-Juan, were -beaten by the Chinese, the Chinese supremacy 
over all the nations of Central Asia was.re-established, and in.a.p. 447, the Chineso’ empire. 
extended once moreto the frontiers of Persia. Turkestan was, of course, also o province of this) 
greatempire.. Its former name had been the Weatern lands ;" but now, particularly under the» 
Tang dynasty, the name “ the Four Garrisons,” referring to Turkeatan, became generally anbsti- 
tuted. Accordingto the Tang-chu, the following districts are comprised under this designation : 
(1) Kashgar or Sule ; (2) Kuch@ or An-hsi; (3) Khotanor Yitt‘ien, (4) Tokmak. We thus 
observe that the Four Garrisons were situated on the Northern, Southern and Western margin. 
of the Turkestan desert, and one to the West of the Alai mountains. This last. (Tokmak) 
was soon lost, and in ita place Karashahr, to the East of Kuchi, was: made a garrison. 

All the gurrisons had formerly been independent: states, and in Khotan, for instance, 
the Vijaya dynasty wasruling. As was surmised in a former paper the kings had scooped 
the title amdiya, or minister, when they acknowledged the sovereignty of the Kushin 
The Chinese left them in practically the same position, but urged them to consider the Ohisaie 
emperor as their overlord, pronouncing the tithe Améitye(as) A-mo-chih. 

As regards the line of the kings of Khotan, the following names are given: ‘ 

(1) .Kustana, the son of Asoka (legendary), 

(2) Yeoula; hisson, whose date may be fixed according to a note in the Han Annalsas¢. 25= 

27 a.p.;4 for in these years, it is stated that Yiilen, the king of Khotan, was 
reduced by the king of Yarkand. Then a Khotan general revolted and became: 
king for some time. He was succeeded by 

(3) Yeula’s son Vijayasambhava, Then follow eleven generations without any notes. 

(4) Vijayadharma, who conquered Kashgar, (c, 220—2(4 a.v.) 

(5) Vijayasimha. This king is perhaps identical with Avijita-simla, found by Rapson™ 

in .a Kharoshti document from ‘Turkestan: (not yet published). 

(6), Vijayakirti, who conquered Kanilka (Kanishka). This note may mean that he 

finally throw off the yoke of.the Kushdnas er their sucesssors, Again ten to eleven. 
generations without any notes, and from Chinese sources we know that during, that: 
°«-=¥ Thi 


‘and all the following dates are.given accoriing io Ston Konow’ «articlo, “Kirtan Studla" 
in JRAS, 1917, p, 339, 
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period, the peace of Turkestan was disturbed by invasions of tho Dru-gu, avn, 445 - 
the Juan-Juan, 447; the Ephthalites, 500-550 + tha Western Turks, an. 565-631, 

(7) Vijsyarsigrima was originally subject to the Tukue (Dru-gu) and sent an envoy 
to China in a.n, 032. Apparently with the help of the Chinese, he conquered the 
Dru-gu, The Chinesecall him Wei-chih-wu-mi, 

(8) Vijayasimha, During his reign, Hinen-tsang visited Khotan in O44. He does not 
give the king’s name, but mentions an Indian pandit from Nalanda, called Dhar- 
mapila, as being presont in Khotan. The Chinese records call him Fo-ty-sin. 

(9) Vijaya, without comment. 

(10) Vijayapals, nothing known of him, 

(11) Vijayaéatra, nothing said about him, 

With regard to the title A-mo-chih, E. Chavannes has the following note in his article, 
“Chinese documents" in Anejent Khoten, p. 523: “Le titre VA-mo-thee est clté par Iv 
Tang-chou comme le titre du roi deSou-le(Kashgar). . . . Enoutre, dansletextedes deux 
brevets d'investiture par lesquela le fouvernement chinois confera on Van 728, le titre de 
rofau roi de Khotan et au roi de Kashgar ; le roi de Khotan a Je titre d’a-no-tche de Yii-ten, 
tancis que lo roi de Kashgar est appelé A-mo-tche de Soule.” ‘Thus it appears that the title 
of Amitya was kopt up only with reference to thee two little sovercigna. 

Now, whilst we thus know quite a number of the original names of the Khotan kings, 
we have only Chinese fragments of names of the Kashgar kings. We may suppose that they 
wore Sanskrit names, like those of the other names of Turkestan kings. 

A little more has come to light with regard to Kuchd from the researches of Sylvain Lévi 
and H. Liiders? who deciphered the following names (see H. Liiders, Zur Geachichte und 
Geographie Ostlurbestana, Sitsungsberichte der preva, Ak. d. W. 1922, 5. 243 ff.); Vasuyadan, 
Suvarnapuspa, Suvarnadeva, These wers addressed by the title mahdnija, and dependent on 
them were probably minor kings, who are styled only néja, or king. Liiders mentions such 
& Roja of Bharuka. Bharuka is probably the place Poh-lu-ka, mentioned by Hiven-teany. 

As regards Buddhist life about a-p. 400 in those little states, we havo « very full descrip. 
tion of it In the life-story of Kumirajiva, the Buddhist teacher, who was born in Kuchi : 
(see J. Nobels translation of it in Sitzungsberichie der priuas. AD. d. W., 1927, 8S, 206-259). 
Kumarajiva was at first a student of the Hinaydna, but later on was converted to the Mahivinn 
creed, which he introduced into China. Other reporters on Buddhist life in Turkestan are the 
Chinese pilgrim» Fa-hian, Hinen-teang and I-tsing, whose reports wero freely weed by Stein, 

Very remarkable were the Buddhist festivals of Khotan. They were similar to the 
rathitaavaa of the Indians and are describad by Fa-hian. On such occasions the Buddhist 
images of Khotan were moved about on huge cars, 

Another rather extraordinary kind of worship ia that connected with the holy rate of 
Turkestan. Hinen-taang tells a legend current at his time, riz., that the ancestors of these 
rats had once resoued the king of Turkestan from his enemies, the Hiungon, and that for this 
deed they received offerings at a place called Kaptar-Mayay. This is the very place where 
pigeons are kept nowadays at a Muhammadan thrine and fed hy travellers. Sir Aure! Stein 
found eyon a painted panel with a rupresentation of the chief of these rate. Now, in the 
~ Notes on the Gosringa-vyikarana™ attached to Ancient Khotan, p, 584, 5, we read the 
following lines: “In the north, before the Kisyapa Caitya on monnt Goiringa the image 
Phye-se (or Phyi-se) would protect the religion and the country, . . . kingand ministers 
taking vows of penance must resort to that part: of Goiriiga, where is the image of Phye-se 
and the Saigha of the Kasyapa Caitya.” Here the name of the image i ‘Tibetan and is of 
particular interest. For phye-s* or phyi-ee means mouse or rat, and it is evirlent, that the 
image of this most famous sanctuary also represented the ohief of the rats.4 yey, 

> Sek Ee erthede cachichin und Gensranhie Pack . Si 2 eS ee 

Sa ee re nae 

Vairocana or Vaiiravana. That is right only in so far os one of the ottributes of Vaitiavann is a rat) 











LIST OF CHINESE COINS. 
Collected in Khotan by A. H. Francke and identified by Fraulein Annemarie von Gabain 


N.B. In column 1, Find spots, Yo. = Yotkan, A. = Aksipil, H. = Hanguya, Kho. = Khotan, 
Y.A. = Yengi Arik. 


TABLE. 
spot Sos Golam Inscription, Period. esate 
Yo. 115 e | oe 7 | _ CE. Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p 205. 

‘5 = fol. II, Pl. Ixxxix, Nr. 5 

A. 108 1 A Ef i: £ Vol. II, Pl. Ixxxix, Nr. 19-21 
H. 116 3 ke z 
Kho. 27 ] 58 
Kho. 2) le . ‘ 
Y.A. 23 1 33 ” 
Yo. ll4a 1 ~ 3 
Kho. 3 la 36 K’ai-yiian 713-42 (occur also later on) 
Y.A. 17} “ 
Y.A. 7 Nk eae pos ‘ : 
A. 105 6 8 3 Wien-yiian 758-60 
H. 114 3 = 93 
Kho. 32 
Kho. 63 | 21 4 = Fe 
Kho. s6| 
Y.A. 18 1 “ 
Yo 125 | 9 
Yo 114] 
A. 05a l AK OV Ta-li 7166-80 
Kho 28 14 ” 
Yo. 126 l °F » ‘3 
VA. 22 S77 Feo Sung-yiian 960-75 
Kho. 20 1 Re K’ing-li 1041-49 
lay 2 <= ii Tschi-huo 1054-56 
A. 104 4 eo a Hi-ning 1068-78 
A. 105a l 
H 112 ied 
Kho. 18 
Kho. 51 | ot. ; 
Kho. 62| 
7) ol $ 3 & Yiian-feng LOT8—86 





Find 
Birat. 


H. 


Kho. 


Kho. 


Y.A, 


Kho, 
Kho, 
Kho, 
Kho. 


Kha. 


YA 
YA. 
Kho. 
Kho. 
Kho. 


Kho. 


Kho. 





Ne tet 
Wh l 
me 
29) a4 
5a 
16 I 
LOT l 
lll I 
a1 | 
21 | 
18 - 1 
Vit 
eae 
25 | 
19 1h 
17 I 
iby = 12 
cl 
rte l 
net “ 
ot Nem 
Ril | 4 
el 
15 =} 
a0) 
af 
125 | 
26 z 
“4 | ; 
") 
24 4 
ay 
4h ] 
13 3 


Chinese 
Trent pion. 


ax @ 


Chines 
Der kind. 


Yiian-feng 


Yiian-vu 


two of these 7¢ fj. the rest cannot be deciphered 


mm P 


we Sl 
x 


OHI 


a 
mi St 


Schao-scheng 


Yiian-fu 


Scheng-taung 


Tsch'ung-ning 


if 


'Tscheng-huo | 7] 


Sijan-huo 


Kien-ven 


Bechao-hing 


Reragenn 


1078-86 


LO94—98 


1058-1101 


L1O1-25 


Li11-I8 


1119-26 


1127-20 


1131-65 
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As regards the site of Gosringa, Sir Aurel Stein believes that it was built at the place 
where is now found the Muhammadan shrine of KohmAri on the left bank of the Yurung-Kash 
river, where it leaves the hills. Sir Aurel Stein is certainly right m his identification. I 
should like to add, however, that about ten miles higher up, on the same river, there is situated 
a place, which is marked on the map as Lang-ruh.§ Here the ancient Tibetan name has 
survived, for the Tibetan glai-ru, pronounced Jaig-ru, means “ ox-horn,” just as does Gos- 
ringa. I do not mean by this, however, that the site of the old famous monastery of Gosringa 
would have to be moved upstream by this discovery of its Tibetan name. I merely wish to 
observe that, according to my observations, Tibetan monasteries often comprise a lot of ground. 
Their territories stretch up in a valley for miles. At certain distances from the chief build- 
ings, there are found hermitages or houses of small brotherhoods, perhaps of different nation- 
alities. Therefore, I consider it quite possible, that several miles distant from the chief 
buildings of Gosringa, there was found a smaller establishment, peopled by Tibetan Buddhists 
and named in the Tibetan language, and it is just the latter name that has survived till now. 

As regards relics of the Chinese times of Turkestan, Chinese coins of the T‘ang dynasty 
are very common, especially at Yotkan. My collection was examined by Fraulein von Gabain, 
and a list was drawn up, which contained even specimens which had not yet been found by 
Sir Aurel Stein. (See Plate, opposite.) | 

With regard to Chinese documents, fragments of Buddhist writings are very common 
among them. They are practically in all cases portions of the Buddhist canon, which has 
remained unaltered down to the present time, and are therefore not received with great 
enthusiasm by scholars. Far more welcome are documents on wood and paper, which were 
issued by Chinese officials and often dated in the reigns of various emperors. Several of these 
documents have been published in Appendix A of Ancient Khotan. My own collection also 
contains several similar documents. 

The time of the Chinese régime was a period of high Buddhist culture. Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist works were studied in the original, and translations undertaken into Sakian, the language 
of Khotan, and into Tokharian. A certain kind of character was used both for Sfikian and 
Sanskrit, which has now become known by the name of Kashgar-Brihmi. Sanskrit works, 
which have been found in the sands of Turkestan, are the Prdjnapdramitds, in particular 
Vajracchedika; Saddharmapundarika, Buddhacarita, Gunaparyantastotra. A Buddhist work 
translated into Sakian, was at first believed to be a version of the Maitreyasamiti, but does 
not quite answer to that title. 

During the time of the Chinese, also other forms of religion entered Turkestan from the 
west. The Nestorian form of Christianity was introduced into Kashgar, Yarkand and the 
oases of the north, and Manicheism followed it closely. Both these forms of religion availed 
themselves of the Syriac form of writing, and Syriac characters were soon learned by the 
Uigurs, who used them for their translations of Buddhist, Christian and Manichean books, 
Later on the Syriac characters were even introduced into Mongolia. 

As regards Turkestan art work, sculptures and stucco works were apparently continued 
in the Gandhfra style ; but here we may observe that, as the demand was great, moulds were 
often made and the same figure reproduced many times. For the art of painting, Persian 
methods were partly adopted. ' 

It is noteworthy that the excavations at Yotkan and other places bring to light also any 
amount of glass beads, very artistically made, like those of modern Venetian work. It is very 
difficult to say what country they came from. But it onght to be added, that exactly the 
same type of glass-beads: were excavated also at Balu-mkhar in Ladakh: (see Indian 
Antiquary, 1905, p. 203 ff.) 





6 Asalso noticed by FE, W. Thomas: see his article ““ The language of Ancient Khotan,” Asia Major, 
vol, I, p. 262, 
| : 
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There is another point in which the antiquities of Khotan remind us of those of Ladakh. 
There are certain designs of a blood-red colour, which are not found in highly artistic later 
(Hellenistic) pottery. They are relics of an older age. 

As regards politics, Western Tibet or Ladakh did not come under the Chinese, when the 
power of the Kushfnas declined. It was apparently governed by local chiefs, whose names 
have occasionally been preserved in inscriptions and tales. Thus, at Khalatse, according to 
a Gupta inscription, a certain Satyamati (or Srima-charpati) and, according to oral reports, 
fifty or sixty miles higher up the Indus valley, a certain Siryamati, are mentioned. 

TI. 
The Times of Tibetan Dominion in Turkestan. 

During the reign of the Chinese T‘ang dynasty, the sovereignty of the Chinese over 
Turkestan was seriously menaced by other nations, among whom the Tibetans were the most 
conspicuous. As the Chinese admit themselves, the Tibetan power in Turkestan was 
already very strong in the latter half of the seventh century. During the eighth century, 
heavy wars took place about the possession of the country, when the Tibetans were allied 
with the Arabs, and the Chinese with the Kashmirians, During that time, the power of the 
Uigurs (Turks) was also in the ascendant, and in a.p. 791, when the Chinese left the territory 
of “the Four Garrisons ” altogether, the Tibetans remained there as over-lords ; but they 
had soon to divide their possession with the Uigurs. About a.p. 830-40, the Tibetans, 
weakened through civil wars, disappeared from those districts, leaving them to the Uigurs, 

Now, what have the Tibetans themselves to report about those times of their greatest 
power? Until the Tibetan Annals, discovered at Tun-huang, have been published, we have 
to make use of the Chronicles. Thus, from the Ladakhi Chronicles we learn the following : 

(1) King Sroi-bisan-sgam-po, c. 600=A.p. 650, “‘ The Hor-regions of the north were 

conquered.” In addition to this, there is also a note in the Khotan Chronicles in Tibetan, 

where it is stated that in the days of the Khotan king Vijayakirti, Li-yul (Khotan) was 
conquered by Srov-btsan-sgam-po’s General mGar-lun-btsan. who is well known in history. 

According to the Chinese T‘ang-chu, this conquest took place in a.p. 665, which is too lato 

for king Sroj-btsan-sgam-po. But it is quite possible, that the king began this war in his 

lifetime, and that the general brought it to a happy end after the king’s death. 

(2) King Gun-sron-‘adu-rje, c. 679=a.p.705. “The following districts were conquered. 

In the east, to the Hoang-ho : in the south, as far as Blo-bo and Shin-kun (Nepal) (there 

is a Shinkun Pass also on the frontier between Zangskar and Lahoul). Inthe north as far 

as Kra-krag-dar-chen (which is certainly in Turkestan : it may be Karakash and Cherchen). 

In the west as far as Nain-goy (Baltistan).”’ 

(3) King Khri-lde-bisug-brian, ap. 105-755. No conquests are mentioned. 

(4) King Khri-sron-lde-btsan, ay. 755-797. « The following countries were conquered : 

[parts of] China in the east ; [parts ] of India in the south, sBal-ti (Baltistan) and ’aBru- 

shal (Gilgit) in the west; Sai-cho O-don-kasdkar of the Lurks in the north.” Sai-cho 

stands probably for Sai-phyogs, district. O-don is U-thon (Khotan) and Kas-dkar 
is Kashgar. 

(5) King Mu-hhri-btsan-po, an. 798-804. “ Not all those who had bowed before his 

father, bowed before him.” 

(6) King Ral-pa-can, a.d. 804-816 “Ip the east were conquered : the mountains of 

Po-lon-shan on the frontier of China ; in the south, Blo-bo (east of Nepal), Mon (Indian 

mountain tribes) ; 4 (in Kunawar) ; Zahor (Mandi) ; Gangasagara Ganga [in Kashmir] 

in the west : ‘aBru-shal on the Persian frontier ; in the north, all the provinces of Hor 

(Turkestan).” 

Although the Tibetan records in their briefness cannot be compared to the very full Chinese 
records, yet they give the impression that they tell the truth. No. 3, for instance where 
no conquests are mentioned, and No. 5, where it is said that not ail who had howed before 
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the father-king, were realy to bow to the present king, scom to refer to the times when 
the Chinese pawer once more overshadowed that of the Tibetans. | 

Then, again, the Tibetan power rose, and we know from archmological finds that what 
ihe Tibetans say of their hold on Turkestan ia well founded, The great multitude of Tibatan 
dooumenta on wood and on paper, in which the Tibctans appear as governors and men in 
authority, leave no doubt that for about half a century (say, 73).830) they were firmly 
established in Turkestan. Of great interest are the Tibetan lotters of recommendation, 
handed by Tibetan officials to Chincse Buddhist pilgrims on their way to the west and south. 
They were translated by F', W. Thomas in JRAS., 1927. 

If we look at the Chinese designation of Turkestan as the land of *‘ the Four Garrisons,” 
wo learn from the Zi-yul-luni-tatan, that this lorm was known to the Tibetans, although they 
speak of “three places" only (yul-ysum). ‘These three places are mentioned in that book 
as follows: Liyul (Khotan), Shwlig (Kashgar, Sule); and Anse (Kuch, An-'hsi)." In the 
fragments of correspondence found in the desert Kashgar is called Swlig; and for Khotan 
Li and U-then are often given. ‘Tho difference between the two designations seems to be 
that Li means the whole kingdom, and U-fhen (O-don) the capital only. 

Au regards the title of A-ma-ca, it seems to have been used only as a title of the kings 
of Khotan, and no longer of the kings of Kashgar, in those days. 

The following is the continuation of the list of these kings, the firat half of which was 
given in the previous chapter. 

(12) Vijayakirti, Firat Tibetan invasion of Khotan, 4.0. 605, Chinese name, Fu-fu-/auny. 

(13) Vijaynsangrama, sent an embassy to China in A.D. 717, Chinese nome, Ain; 

killed by the Drugu. 

(14) Vijayasangrima or Vijayavilrima, entered into an alliance with the Drugu 
and waa killed by the Chinese a.p. 725 Chinese name, fu-shvi-chan. 

(15) Vijayadharma, had a Chinese minister called Sir-the-si, a.p., 796 Chinceo namo, 





(16) Vijoyasambhava, Chinese name, Sheng; A-D. 740. 
(17) Vijayavibana (bohan). Chineso name, Wei-cheh-yao; A.p. 760. (Last in Barat 
Chandra Das’ list.) 

The first scholar to identify these kings with names found in the SAkian documents 
of the desert was Sten Konow. In one of the documents, he diseovered the nume Visabohan, 
and this was found to correspond with Vijayavahana, who also occurred in some of the 
manuscripts already searched by Hoernle (JASZ., 1001, p- $6). ‘Then in a SAkian doou- 
ment entrusted to him by Stacl-Holstein, he discovered the name Visasambhat, which was 
identified with Vijaya-sambhava. ‘Together with Karlgron, he also successfully 
compared the reigns of all these kings with the Chinese accounts. We may sey that their 
identification has become complete. (JRAS., 1914, p, 339 ff. ; Ostasiat. Zeitshr. VITI, p. 223 
fi.; Acta (or. 1028, p. 16). Although this im very satisfactory, any further material which 
ean be added from other sources will be greeted with pleasure. 

Tt has been possible to adduce such fresh material from Tibetan sources, Among the 
Tibetan documents found in ruincd sites in ‘Turkestan, there are several which contain the 
title a-ma-ca. Now, a-ma-ca, amidlya, minister, waa the title given by the ‘Tibetan govern- 
mont to the kings of Khotan, and if wé meet with such a title in documents from Turkestan, 
wo ub once, suspect that under this title is hidden one or othor of the old kings of Khotan. 
Tt was thus that, when all such documents available were examined, the following kings 
could be identified -—a-ma-ca lha-Zun-gre with Sangramea ; a-ma-ca-Zen-do with Sambhata 
or Sambhava ; a-ma-ca-Wen-du with Vdhana,’ 

@ Another Tibotan name of KuchS was Kea-chu, 
Instead of No. 15, Vijayedharma, the Tibetans mention his minister, Bir-the-ai, calling him Shir-de 
of Li (Khotan),Fiteungelerichte pr, Ak. d. Wises, 1995, KXCXI. 
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The chief contents of the documents examined arms concerne with the transport of provisions; 
for though it must have been very hurd for the Tibetans to provide victuals for large armies in 
desert countries, yet the a-ma-cas, or vassal-kings, were not forgotten and received their due share. 

One of the kings, Saigrima the first, is of partioular interest for the Tibetan 
historian ; for this Khotan king married a Tibetan princess, She is called (Ancient Khotan, 
p. O82) a daughter of Phrom-ge-sar, who was apparently a king of Ladakh, Phrom in o 
clerteal error for Khrom:® The namea Phrom and Khrom are both pronounced 'Throm, and 
this fact may have caused the mistake. As we learn from the Chronicles of Ladakh (sew 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 03), Ladakh was in tho year ab. 100 still “held by the 
descendants of Gesar: that means, that the dynasty called itself after Gesar. We alxn 
know that Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan, the capital, “throne of Ge-ser,” ia an ancient name of Lah, 
Which is still found in modern inscriptions ; and thus we are led to believe that this particular 
princess came from Leh. In the Khotan Chronicles it is stated the! she came from Kashmir : 
that means only that, instead of taking the short road across the Saser pass, she went to 
Khotan by way of Kashmir, which is the les dangerous. 

Tibetan documents have, up to the present, beon found at. the following placea in 
Turkestan: (1) in Mazar-Tagh, i.., in the desert north of Khotan ; (2) in Domoko, east 








of Khotan ; (3) in Endore, 200 milos cast of Khotan ; (4) in Mirfin, 50 miles east of Charchlil, 
in the Lob-nor district ; (5) in the ‘Turfan district, chiefly at Martug, Tuyéq, Khotcho and 
Tli-kél. In the latter district we notice, too, that the Tibetan script was ued even for other 
languages, for instance, Turkish und Chinesn. 

As regards places in the west of Turkestan, i... Khotan proper, Yarkand end Kashgar, 
these have not yet yielded any Tibetan documents, as there practically no manuscripts what- 
over have been found in the sands. But that is not to be wondered at, 


which is an ancient Indian name for the people of Tibet, Then also the name Gian.ru, the 
Tibetan form of the name of the Goipiiga monastery already mentioned, clearly points to 
Tibetan inmates of that famous monastery. 

Relics of the Tibetan role in Turkestan are chief y¥ documents on wood and paper of secular 
and Buddhist character, Finds of Tibetan coins Must not be expected, for it is quite probable 
that the coins used in those days were the ourrent Chinese cash, The old documents often speak 
oldon-tse coins, but wedo not yet know what value was hidden under that expression. The pre- 
sent system of Tibetan coinage ia notold and was probably introduced from Nepal. But Tibotan 
seals are often found in the sands of Turkestan, and several of them have been published by Stein. 

Aa regards Buddhist Tibetan documents on Paper, it is remarkable that many of them 
appear to be of rather modern origin. Several of those found at Khotcho, for instance, are 
written in modern orthography. We are led to believe, therefore, that even after the time 
of Tibetan government in Turkestan, the Tibetan form of Buddhism remained in the northern 
partgofthecountry. It must have existed up to the fourteenth century, for the modern ortho- 
graphy was introduced with the first publication of the bK4." agyur (Kanjur), about ap. 1300. 

Aw regards the Lob-nor or Charchlik district, it is not yet po | | 
mi Ppears a kingdom called Shan- 

Were discovered in Kus documenta by 
Rapeon and Liiders (Oxford Congress), mantye documents by 

At the time of the Tibetan power, Lob-nor was apparently held by a tribe of "A-cha (or Ha- 
eae nny ne Deh yok Tena? duite clear, F. W.’Thohuaa believes thom to ho a nepa- 
rate branch of the Indo-Chinese ly. Compare his article « h, aes E 

(To be continued’) le“ The Ha-sa,” in JRAS,, 1928. 


© The came mistake is four also in 8. Ch. Daa’ Tibetan Enciah DL. HH 
aE ticth appurentiy taken from the same jetties tbotari English Dictionary, The note on Phrom 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
Bry A. VENEATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pad, 
(Continued from p. 107.) 
&. Admasad. 

This word, about whose explanation there has been much dispute, is enumerated in 4, I, 

amongat difficult words, by the author of the Vighan{u ; and Yaska, in his commentary on this 
section, has explained the word as admasad admdnnam bhavaty admasddiniti vd' nnasdniniti 
vd, that is, as Durga expliins, grhddhikdre niyukid anna-sddhiled stri. This explanation ts 
adopted, in his commentary on RV. 1, 124, 4, by Sdyana who explains the word as adyate ity 
adma annam | tasyt pdkdya grhe sidatiti admasat pdcikd yogit, but who gives in addition 
another explanation of the word—yad wf admeti grha-ndma | vardtham admeli lan-ndmasu pathat | 
tatra sidatity admasaj janant, In the other verses, however, where this word occurs (6,30, 3; 
7, 83, 7:8, 44, 29) he gives the derivation admani sidatity admasad and takes the word as a maseu- 
line, interpreting admaas hari} in7,83,7 and 8, 44,29 and also in 6, 4,4, where the nearly-allied 
word admasaded is used. In 8, 43, 19, be interprets adma-sadiviya as annasya bhajendya. 

Like Sayana, Roth too inthe PW. understands the word as equivalent to annasud or 

‘one who sits down to tood |; he however interprets it as Gaal beim Mahle and the allied word 
wisadyee ae genossenschaft, an interpretation which was accepted by Bergaigne (tudes, 

Dp. 43) bit ciasad bed from by Haug (GGA, 1875, p. 80). Geldner, on the other hand, favoured, in 
Ved, St. 2, 179, the explanation reported by Durga as‘putforward by‘ some * that the word signi: 
fies makgibd or fly, observing thet,in 7,83, 7, the Vasigthaa style themselves fliesjokingly. In 

his Glosser, however, he has modified this opinion and said that the word denotes‘ fly ‘in 1, 1&4, 
4 (in his RV. Uber, too, he has accordingly translated pida cas, ‘ wie cine Flicge weekt sie dic 
Schlifer *) and 6, 30,3, whilein 7,83, 7 it denotes ‘dor bei dem Opfermahle sitzende Priester ’- 

Geldner’s explanation (in Ved. St.,2, 179) has been criticised by Oldenberg on p. 91 of his 
Vedaforschung where this savant has declared his preference for that proposed by Roth, with the 
reservation however that he docs not believe that it is ‘ vollkommen sicher’. Similarly, Hille- 
brandt too(Lieder des RY., p.1,n. 3) has rejected the explanation ofGeldner and adopted that of 
Rothin his translation of 1, 124, 4. Dr. Neisser, on the other hand(4um Worterbuch des RV), agrees 
with Geldner in thinkiny that the word means ‘ auf die Speise sich setzend’,that it denotes * fly” 
in 1,124, 4 and 6, 30, 3, and thatitis, in the other verses, an attribute of Agni and of the priest. 

None of these explanations scoms to me to be satisfactory. The word admasad occurs 
in but four passages ; and I find it difficult to believe with Sdyana and Geldner that, in one 
passage, it denotes * fly or‘ cook’ (fem.) and in another ‘priest’. Similarly I find it difficult 
to accept Roth's explanation that it means ‘ guest '; for, nowhere, either in the RV or in any. 
other Vedio or post-Vedio book, do we ever hear of a guest awakening those that ar asleep. 
On the contrary, RV.8, 44, 1: samidhé 'gnim duvasyala ghrtair bodhayatdtithim | demin havyd 
jvholans seems to suggest that, in the time of the Rgveda, it was the host that awakened 
the guest in order to feed him. 

Likewise, Y4ska'sexplanation, too, of the word aa ‘ one who sits down to or in food (anna. 
awl), is without doubbwrong. The Vighagtu mentions in 2, 7 asaynonyms of anna the following 
twenty-cight words, namely, andha}, vijak, payah, prayth, privah, pituh, mayoh, sinam, avah, 
kgu, dhasih, id, afd, igam, tirk, rasah, seadhd,arkah, kjadma, nemah, sasom, namah, dywh, stinptd, 
brakma, carcah, kildlam and yaseh, of which all are found in tho RV with the exception of nemah, 
But no verb meaning * to sit’ 1s found used in the RV in any passage in connection with the 
locative or dative case of any of these twenty-seven words or of their synonyms anna and Aavis 
also, Nor, [ believe, can an instance be met with olsewhere in Vedic or later literature where 
human beings or divinities are said or exhorted “to sitin (loc.)orfor (dat.) food.’ The ex- 
pression commonly used in such a situation in later times is bhoktum or bhojandya upavidati 
or its equivalents, and not e¢nre or cnndye wperiseti and ite equivalents. And in the RV 
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itself, a poct, in a similar situation, hus said (7, 57, 2) d vitaye aadata pipriydndh, Similarly, 
the idea of Tischgenossenschaft is expressed in Sanskrit not by admasadya or ite equivalents 
but by the word sahabhojana or its equivalents. | 

It thas becomes evidant that neither the explanation of Yauka nor those of the abave- 
mantionsd exegatists, based on jt, are correct and thut the meaning of the word admasad is 
atilla riddle. As it happans, the four passages in which the word ooours » 08 well as othor 
connected passages of the RV., furnish enough clues to enabla ane to salve this riddle. 

It ia shown by 1, 124. 4¢: admasan na anaaio bodhayantt that the awakening of others is a 
charactaristic of the admasadah ; and itis similarly mideclear by 6, 30, de: ni pareatd admasado 
na yeduk that sitting down is anothor characteristic of the admasadah. A compurison there. 
fore of the upamdnas in the RV passages in which sitting is the sdminya-dierma with the 
words that are used as-subjects of verhs meaning ‘to awaken’ in other RV pasenges 4 wil! 
show us what persons or things are dasoribed by the RV poets ax both awakening others und 
sitting down and will thus enable us to determine the meaning of ofmasad, 

The passages containing similes with ‘sitting ’ as s¢mdnys-dharma,48 in addition to i, Wi. 
S$: parcald almasads na soduh, are : 














0, 38, 4: sveno no vikgu sidati: 4, 82, 1: 4yeno na yoni glirtavan- 
8, 21, 5: siduntas te vayo yathi; } Cin deacon ; 
9? a7, 3: ayeno na vameu gidati ; | 0, Ti, 6: fyeno tus yonim sadanalp 
1, 65, 0: Svasity apsu hottso oa sidan; | dhiyi kriam hiranyayam dsadam ; 
1, 85, 7: vayo na sidann adhi barhisi 10,115, 3: tat vo vil na drugadam ; 
priye ; 6, 3, 3: vernadrugdva raghupatma- 
9, 61,21; sidafie chyeno na yonim i; | jamphah; 
1, 82, 6) sidan mpgona mahiso vanesu; 1,004, 1: tam fini side svino mare ; 
9, 90,23: sidan vaneyu dakuno na i 7, S: vise rijeva sidati : 
patva 0, (4, 29: sidanto vanugo yatha ; 
9, 62, 4+ éyeno na yonim 4 sadat ; o, O2, 2: sidan hoteva sacdane 
9, 86,35: 4yeno no va™gu kalntesu catn‘ise : | 
aidasi ; 7, 30, 3: ny agnihsidadasuro na hots; 


diaurib ; aida: 


9, 72, 4: vernadrugac camvor A sadud +, 23, 8; dyeni ived adhi divi ni 
10, 43, 4: vayo na vpkyam supalAdam A 10, 43, 2: rAjeva sadina ni sadidhi 


sadan ; barhisi 
1,163, 3: marutab somfso hrteu pitden T, 33, 3: madhau na mukea dgate; and 
duvaso nilsata : a, 41, 3+ aatto hot’ na riviyah : 


ond thet pamdnas used in such similes are accoriing!y éyenah, vayah, somah, makiah,arvd. miggo 
mahivah, sakunap, hameah, rijd, hold and also admasad. ‘The words used ag subjecta of the 
vorb jagr * to awaken’ arewdh, somah,agnih, andd lah, and of the verb budh(oaus,)* to awaken’ 
are sed, Jara}, jarigi?, agnih, indrah, usd, Srustiod, jaritd, yajia-hold,? and aleo alimased. 


Sf Eadluding |, 124, 4, there are but. three jnwsages in the RV namaly, 1, 144, 3: (eye) probodhayd 
provile win abodht prot Momait jaramino vasighah which contain similes in which thn adidnya-dharmea 
in tho awakening of others. As thon are too tow in number, I have includodin the comparison all the persons 
or things that are dosoribed'in the BY ey awakening others adi nob merely thoy mentioned in the three 
simile mentioned above, 

#5 In reality, the ahd nya-dharmna oft the feet sighteon of thn Passages cited here ia not ‘sitting * but 
awilt, movement jaee p. 111 in vol. LVI above and alan n. 16 there. 

‘9 The jority and yajaa-hotr are explicitly mentioned as wubjecta of tho verb Bodkay in 10, 42, 2 and 
Oey die chic adhoc ee ee oe Th 1s 1, SB, Eas, 44, (erbtchy nonce! ts 
See eee oe mat ooeuryi and rtvijaA respectively) aro nddreied to the priest and that we 
haieep Sb nneeee eet fervar OF star word we the: subjenk - Fn; <4; % too) the wibdont aye eainen soiiiend 
doubt to the prieste or alngem. 
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It will be seen from the above that, excluding the admasad, the only person or thing 
to which the RV poets attribute the characteristic of ‘sitting’ and which they at the same 
time describe as awakening others, is the priest who is called hoir in 3, 41, 2; 7, 30, 3; and 
9, 92, 2 cited above, and jarilr and yajita-hotr in 10, 42,2: pra bodhaya jaritar jdram indrar 
and 8, 9, 17: pra bodhayoso asvind pra devi sinrie mshi | pra yajiahotar dnusck pra maddya 
Sravo brhat || And it follows hence that the word admasad denotes in all probability the 
hotr or the priest who chants the prayers addressed to the gods.5° 

This conclusion is confirmed by 7, 83,7: satya nrndm admasadém upasiuti: from which 
we learn that admasadanz is an attribute of human beings and 8, 43, 19: agnim dhibhir manisino 
medhirdso vipascitah | admasadyadya hinvire || in which itis said that the priests urged Agni to 
become, or assume? the function of, an admzsad. It becomes evident from these passages that 
admasadans is an attribute common to men and Agni ; and it follows hence that ¢dmasadana 
is in all probability equivalent to Aotrivt. For, as observed by Prof. Macdonnell (Ved. 
Myth., p. 96): ‘‘ In consequence of his main function in the Veda of officiating at the sacrilice, 
Agni coms to be celebrated as the divine counterpart of the earthly priesthood. He is there- 
fore often called generically the * priest’ (rivij, vipra) or specifically the “domestic priest‘ 
(purohita), and constantly, more frequently in fact than by any other name, the ‘offerer ’(/otr), or 
chief priest, who is poet and spokesman in one. He is a Hotrappointed by men (8, 49, L ; 10, 7, 
5) and by gods (6, 16,1). He is the mostadorable, the most eminent of Hotrs (10,2, 1; 91, 8). 

The word upastuli too in 7, 83, Te cited above can, by its very nature be associated only 
with priests and is in fact so associated with them in the RV, as likewise are its synonyms 
gir, stuti, stom2, etc. And this fact too indicates that the expression admasado narah in the 
above pida signifies priests that praise, that is, that it is a synonym of holdrah or jariladrah. 

The above-mentioned considerations thus place it beyond doubt that admasad means 
hotr or the priest who chants hymns of praise. And that being so, the question arises in 
our mind, “ What is the literal meaning of the word admasad, and why does it denote the 
hoty 2” The clue to the answerof this questionis contained in Siyana’s words : yad vd admeti 
grha-nama | variitham admeti tan-ndmasu pithdat | tatra sidatity admasaj janani cited on p. 
152 above. The reference here is presumably to Nighantu 3, 4, which enumerates twenty- 
two synonyms of grha ; but, curiously enough, the word variitha only is found amongst these 
twenty-two names and not admin which is mentioned by Sayana.5! The dictionaries of 
Monier-Williams and Apte, however, mention in connection with this word the meaning of 
house also ; and there is thus no doubt that adman is a synonym of grha. 

aimis1d therefore m2ans literally ‘one who sits in the house’, and through ridhi, it 








denotes the holy who sits, and sings, in his ‘abode’. This abode or seat is called by the name 


50 I may perhaps observe here that the position is in no way altered if, instead of the upamdnas in the 
above-cited similes we includsin our purview all the words that are found usedin the RV passages a3 subjects 
of verbs meaning ‘tosit’. A great majority of such words (¢.g., aynih, indra', marutah, etc.) refer to divinities 
or to quasi-divinities (venah, gn4h, apsarasah, pitarah, spasah). Since it is clear from 7, 83, 7: satyd nrndm 
admasadadm upastutih that admasad denotes human beings we have to pass over all such words as also over all 
the words that denote inanimate things (parvatiéh, mayttkhih, gavyitih, cakram, rajah) or birds, insects and 
beasts (syenah, vayah, hameah, Sakunah, sakunih, gdvah, mrgo mahisah, maksal) and also admasad whose 
meaning we are investigating, and include in our comparison such words only as refer to haman beings. 
These are—narah, manusydh, kanyd, dasyuh, rsayah, rdjd, virdh ; and hotd, potd, brahmd, stotdrah, sdrayah, 
brahmakrtah, sakhdyah. The last-mentioned four or five words are synonyms of hotr. 

hotr, referring to the priest, is found as subject in about 10 of the passages in question, and referring to 
or in apposition with Agni, in about 15 passages. 

51 Allthe editions of the Nighantu mention as the twenty-second word of this section the word ajma, of 
the use of whichin the sense of grha not oneinstance hassofar been met with. It is not therefore improbable 
that the original text of the Nighanftu read adma and not ajmain 3,4. It ig in any case very likely that 
the text which was known to Siyaya included the word admzin 3, 4 amongst grha-ndméni. 

For the rest, it is my belief that adman is mentioned in some of the Sanskrit lexicons as having the mean- 
ing grha, though I have not, so far, come across any such passage in the lexicons that I have examined. 
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of sadma (this is one of the twenty-two grha-ndmani enumerated in Nighantu 3,4) in 1, 73,1: 
(agnih) hoteva sadma vidhato vi térit; 1, 73, 3: naksad dhoté pari sadma mitéd yan ; 7, 18, 22: 
hoteva sadma pary emi rebhan; 9, 92, 6: pari sadmeva pasuménti hold ; 9, 97, 1: pary eti rebhan 
miteva sadma pasumanti hotd: and by the name of sadana in 9, 92, 2: sidan hoteva sadane 
camiisu. It is also called hotrsadana in 2, 9, 1: ni hota hotrsadane viddnas tveso didivan 
asadat sudaksah. 

The hotr and his ‘abode *6? were, as is natural, very familiar to the RV poets ; and he was, 
in their minds, so closely associated with his abode that his going to it, singing, and his sitting 
in it, became, as is evidenced by the above-cited passages, common figures of comparison. 
It is no wonder therefore that, in the circumstances, the word admasad became an appellative 
of the hotr ‘ who sits in the abode.’ 

In any case, there is no doubt that admasad signifies ‘ hotr ’ and I shall now show that this 
meaning fits well into the context in all the passages where this word and the allied words 
admasadya and admasadvan occur. 

1, 124, 4: upo adarsi Sundhyuvo na vakso 

nodha ivdvir akrta priydni 

admasan na sasato bodhayanti 

Sasvatiamagdl punar eyusindm || 
This has already been translated above ; see p. 30 in Vol. LVI ante. Regarding the hotr’s 
awakening of those that are asleep, compare 8, 9, 17 and 10, 42, 2 cited above, in which the 
hoty is exhorted to awaken the deities. Compare also 10, 29, 1: éucir vam stomoe bhurandy 
ajigah ; 7, 87, 1: yo (sc. stomah) vam ditto na dhisnydv ajigah ; 7, 73, 3: Srustiveva presito vam 
abodhi prati stomair jaram4no vasisthah in which the hymns of praise sung by the priests are 
said to have awakened the Asvins. And regarding the Dawn's awakening of sleepers, 
compare 1, 113, 9: uso yan manusdn yaksyamandii ajigah ; 6, 65,1: ksittr ucchant? mdnusir 
ajigah and the passages referred to by Grassmann s.v. budh (bodhayantt). 

6, 30, 3 : adyd cin nit cit tad apo nadindm 

yad dbhyo arado gatum indra | 

ni parvald admasado na sedus 

tvayd drihdni sukrato rajdmsi || 
‘* Even now and in the time to come, O Indra, (endures) the work (that thou didst in respect) 
of the rivers when thou didst cut out a path for them. The mountains sat down, like hotys 
(at thy behest). The worlds, O wise one, have been made firm by thee”’. ni cit=in the time 
to come ; see Geldner, Glossar (s.v.). Yaska (Nirukta, 4, 17), and following him, SAyana, 
however, interpret it as purd. The words ‘at thy behest’ have to be understood here ; 
compare Sayana: tuad-djfayd parvatd girayo nigeduk. The tertium comparationis in pada 
¢ is, according to Sayana, and Geldner (Ved. St., 2, 179) naiscalyena upavesanam. But the 
. simile sidan hoteva occurs in 9, 92,2: acchéd nrcaksd asarat pavitre nama dadhinah kavir asya 
yonau | sidan hoteva sadanecamisiipem agmann rsayah sapta viprah || which says that the Soma- 
juice settled in the bowls like the holy in his abode. Now, the Soma-juice settling in bowls, 
vats or jars is, in 9, 38, 4 ; 9,57, 3 and other passages cited on p. 154 above, compared with the 
falcon sitting (?.¢e., going to sit) in his nest ; and the tertium comparationis in these verses is, 
as I have already pointed out, not ‘sitting ’ but ‘swift movement ’. This is the case in 9, 
92, 2, and also in 9, 92, 6: pari sadmeva pasuménti hotd raja na satyah samittr iydnah | somahk 
pundnah kalasai aydsit sidan mrgo na mahiso vanesy | and 9, 97, 1: eutah pavitram aty eti 
rebhan miteva sadma pasumint hota. Compare also 1, 180, 9: pra syandrad yatho manuso na 
hoté **O ye swift ones (sc. Asvins), you go (as swiftly) as the human hotr, 7.e., as the hotr 





52 This abode seems to be identical with the hotr-sadana or hotr-dhignya (hotr-khara) of the later ritual 
books or with the sadaz of which the hotr-dhignya formed part. See Srautapadarthanirvacana (2nd ed.), » 
Pp. 27 (no. 219), p. 247 (no. 181), and p, 243 (no. 175); Caland-Henry, L’ Agnistoma, I, $§ 89—99, and Pl. IV. 
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priced? er 78,1: holeva sada: ebdhato vi tare” (Agni) went s/he wala (as 
swiftly) as the hotr does to his abode” where too the sémanya-dharma is swift going. 

The simile admasado na seduh in pada ¢ of the above verse is but a paraphrase of the 
simile sidan hoteva ; and hence the terfiwm comparationis in this pada too is swift movement. 
The meaning of the pada is, ‘‘ At thy behest, the mountains sat down (i.e., began to sit down) — 

«as quickly as hors.” Compare 2, 11, 7 : ni parvatah sddi aprayucchan, “the mountain, taking 
heed, sat (at thy behest) ; that is, the mountain, heeded thy behest and sat”; and 2, 11, 6: 
aramsta parvaias cit strisyan,” even the mountain that was moving stopped (and settled on 
the earth at thy behest)’’. The reference here is to the well-known story of Indra cutting 
off the wings of the flying mountains and making them settle permanently on the earth ; see 
Pischel, Ved. St., 1, 174. | 

7, 83, 7: dasa rajadnah samita ayajyavah 

sudasam indrdvarund na yuyudhuh | 
satyd nrnam admasaddm wpastutir 
_ deva esim abhavan devahitigu | 
“The ten impious kings, O Indra and Varuna, did not fight (¢.e., did not gain a victory over) 
Sudas in battle. The praising of the holy priests bore fruit; the gods stood by them when they 
were invoked.” The battle of Sud4s with the ten kings is described more fully in the hymn 
VI, 18 ; see Sayana’s commentary thereon and Geldner’s Kommentar. 
8, 44, 29: dhiro hy asy admasad 
vipro na jagrvih sada | 
agne didayasi dyavi | 
Thou, O Agni, art a wise hotr, watchful always like a priest. Thou shinest in the heavens.” 
The expression dhirak admasad is equivalent to hold kavikratuh (1, 1, 5), hold vidustarah 
(1, 105, 13-14), vipro hota (1, 14, 9) and other similar expressions. The epithet jdgrvi is fre- 
quently applied to Agni; sec Grassmann, s.v., and the vipradh or priests are described as 
jagrvdmeah in 1, 22, 21 and 3, 10, 9. 

‘It is possible to construe the words vipro na with the preceding word admasad ; and this 
is what Geldner has in fact done in Ved. St., 2, 180. The meaning of the first two pAadas would 
then be, “Thou, O Agni, art wise, a chanter sitting in the abode like a priest, and always 
watchful”. The word admasad has both the yaugika and ridhi meanings here and denotes 
the ‘hotr who sits in the abode’. Regarding the simile, compare 10, 78, 1: viprdso na 
manmabhih svddhyah “like priests with hymns, singing songs *’; compare also 7, 30, 3: ny 
agnih sidad asuro na hotd huvdno atra subhagdya devén®® “The mighty Agni sat (in the 
abode) like the hor, calling the gods here for good fortune.” 

6, 4,4: vadma hi sino asy admasadvd 
cakre agnir janusdjmannam | 
sa vam na uirjasana tirjam dha 
rdjeva jer avrke ksesy antah |i 
“Thou, Oson (of strength), art (our) speaker, (our) hor. Agni, from his birth (#.¢., as soon as 
he was born), made his way to food. Bestow on us vigour, O thou vigour-bestower ; thou 
cenquerest like a king and dwellest in a secure place,” sino in pada a stands without doubt 
for sino sahasah ; compare 6, 13, 6: vadmé siino sahaso no vihdiydh and Oldenberg, ZDMG, 
55, 291. Pada b is somewhat obscure ; Roth (ZDMG, 48, 679), regards janug@ in januséj- 
mannam as standing for janusim, while Grassmann is inclined to substitute ajman for ajma, 


= 


et eS 





53 The description of the hotr as the ‘ sitter in the abode," the allusion in the verses cited above (on p. 

156) to him and his sadman, to his going to the sadman singing, and to his awakening of sleeping men and 
deities with his chants, as also the juxtaposition of the words hoty and huvdnain this verse, all indieate that 
his function, in the time of the RV as in that of the Srauta-sfitras, was to chant hymns of prayer. Hence 
Y4ska (comp. Nirulta, 7,15: hotdram hvdtdram) seems to be right in deriving the word from fu “to call,’ 
and Aurnavabba wrong in deriving it from Au ‘ to offer oblations.” 

3 
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Ludwig, without proposing any alteration translates pida b as “ Vonjeher hat Agnisich seine 
ban und seine speise gemacht”. This does not seem to be very satisfactory ; and I therefore 
construe annam as depending on ajma (annam prati ajma) and translate it as above. Compare 
4,7, 10:sadyo jitasya dadpédnam ojo yad asya witoanundli sooth | erpakti tigmdm atasegu juivdm 
sthird cid annd dayate vi jambhaih “* His might is seen as soon as he is born. When the wind 


blows behind his flame, he winds his sharp tongue round the brushwood. He cuts with * 


his jawe even the firm food.” 

3, 43, 19; agnim dhibhir mantgino 

admasadydya hinvire || 
“The wise, intelligent and inspired priests urged Agni with hymas (i... prayers) to become 
hotr”, Compare 3, 29, 8: sida hotah ava u loke cikitedn: 1, 76,2: ¢ehy agua tha hold ni sida; and 
#36, 4: uéan holar m sadd yonigu frigu in which Agni is exhorted to assume the office of Aol ; 
compare also 6, 4, 1; 6, 11,1; 6, 11,4; 6, 16,16; 3,4,3; 3, 62, 125 7, 39, 1, ete., in which 
verses too Agni is prayed to to become hotr. 
(To be continved,) 


AN INSCRIPTION OF IRAYA CHINKA (RAJA SIMHA) PERUMAL. 
By K. N, DANTEL, 

Tuts inscription isonastone measuring 74 inches 56 inches, which is placed in front of the 
crogs at the gate of the Roman Catholic Syrian church at TAlakkA{ near the Tranjjalakuda 
railway station. Mr. M. P. Varkki, the Exeise Inspector of the place, who takes such a keen 
- terest in historical researches, discovered this inseription and getting an estampage taken, sent 
t to Mr. 'T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T., Trivandrum, The estampage not being good, Mr. Joseph 
eould not make out much; he wrote about it in the Western Star, but published no reading. 

The tradition regarding this stone which 1 learned from Mr. M. P. Varkkiis the follow- 
ing :—The Christians of the place wanted to build a church on the spot where the present 
church stands. The Hindus objected to this because it waa very close to their temple. One 
night the Christians seoretly erected a stone cross hore. The next day the Hindus bemg 
exasporated brought a big elephant to pull down the cross. In this attempt, the stone of the 
cross having gone tightly between the two tuske of the elephant it became impossible for the 
elephant to extricate itself, Then the Velichchappit (oracle) of the temple said that the 
attempt to pull down the cross was a sin on their part and they should expiate the sin by 
giving them the inscribed atone under consideration. Accordingly the Christians got this 
atone, We need not, of course, take the details of the tradition as correct. The Hindus 
molested the Christians in their attempt to build o church very cloae to their temple and 
afterwards felt sorry for their action and expiated it by giving them this stone, on which they 
knew something is written about the Christians. ‘This is the sum and substance of the tradi- 
tion. A parallel to this is also worth mentioning. When o cross was erected on the road 
near the church of Chengannoor the Vanjippuzha Chief (a potty king) objected to thia. 
Afterwards he felt that he was punished by God for this and he expiated it by offering to 
light the cross daily, and this was going on till very lately. 

I went to TAlakkat and spent much time there. The last four lines are hopelessly damag- 
ed, Ican make out only a few words here and there, I give below the readiny of the first 
eighteen lines. 

Text, 
1. Svasti Sri Iréya Chidkapperuminati, 
9 KalAl! Talaikkatjtukkamaikkappatte vinikark- 
4, Ku rir avirétattir pitikai kattuvan amaitta i- 
4. tam chirupalli atiril mékkum périlil vata 


1 One more Jo before fa seoma to have been written and cancelled. 
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5. Ku kkalappalliyir kilakku kilttirukkoyir (te) va 
6, pimikku tterku itipakattu firalar tatukkavuntata- 
7. mAéravum pitikai ketjilumtantaiyai * kko 
8. nru tiyai kalattiram vaichchirivo- 
9, (iru) patinkdl kottirku patipAli ney kotuppatu 

10. pdttamAlar etuttu kolvitu anndlvarufichonra 

1). iraiyuntiraiyuikolvitu ivakal chenru 

13, vilaiyitfa charakkelldruikolvatu 

13. imaifich vAniyaril manikkirdmattirikunchéttampatikanum 

14. ravi Chattanu(m) ivarkaliruvarkku mirantu murippitikai 

15. lunneyyillai iranta kutiyilirovarkku eppérppatta i 

16. raiyumillai ikkachchattirkuti- 

17. kkupaya—kénamuntattirkki 

18. liyumillai kachchattilkku. 

Translation, 

Hail Prosperity. The plot of ground which the people of the place unanimously gave 
for building shops to the merchants allotted to Talakkaétu by Traya Chinka Perumal ; west 
of Chirupalli boundary, north of the banian tree, east of Kalappalli, south of the land which 
belongs to the god of Kilthirukkoyil. Within these boundaries if the chiefs of the village 
cause any obstruction or build shops they are committing the sin of killing the father and 
taking the mother to wife. For a shop of 20 bolt of dimension ten nalia of ghee must be 
given. ‘The lessees shall take it. The renta and taxes fixed by those four persons shall be 
collected, All shall buy the articles to which these have fixed prices. . . . Of these 
merchants, Chattampatuken and Travi Chattan, who are Manikkiramakkar, necd not give 
ght for the two shops. The two persons of these two families necd not pay any tax at ull. 
For these resolutions no tax need be paid nor the fee to the goldsmith. 

Noles, 

Traya Chinka (Raja Simba) Perumal is not known to us except through this inseription. 

The boundaries of the land cannot now be identified, Cherupalliisnotnow known, There 
is a paddy field called Kalappalli Vayal west of the church. ‘There is a temple known as 
Kilthirukovil at a distance of a mile and a half from the church. Anykow the land men- 
tioned in the inscription was somewhere near the church. 

The land was leased to some persons and they were allowed to collect a certain rate of 
ght, rents and taxes fixed by four assessors. 

Manikkirimakkér, Of the merchants allotted to TAlakkAtu, two were Chattan Patuken 
and Travi Chattan?, who were holding the title of Manikkiramakkar and were free from alltaxes. 
In the Kottayam Plate of Vira Righava we read of the great merchant [ravi Korttan who 
received the title of Manikkiramam and many privileges. 

We, therefore, are led to the conclusion that Iraya Chinka Peru mal was in all probability 
a successor of Vira Righava. 

| ! The original form of fw which we find in the inseriptions of RaAjasekhara, 
Vira Raghava, Parkara Iravi and, last of all, in one insoription of Maranchataiyan (cighth 
century) is found in this imseription too (line 7), The second stage of its development which 
we find in the inscriptions of Parkara Iravi (vide my paper, Jndian Antiquery, vol. LIT) is 
found in this also (line 15). But the last stage of itsdevelopment, which 1s mostly found in 
the inscriptions of Parkara Travi and uniformly in all the subsequent inseriptions, is not to 
be seen here. ‘This is presumptive evidence for thinking that Iraya Chinka was a prede- 
cessor of Parkara Iravi. 

3 A ¥ (tantaiyoiy) is written by mistake, 

* Itis not Iravi Kottan, a4 Mr. T. K, Joseph asys, bot undoubtedly Iravi Chattan, 
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me with the manra for Thursday, which ia wanting ia 
among “Some Ancient Sanskrit Verses Used To-day,” 1S1%"S ? ATI Sa Te” 
Indian Andiquary, March 1929, p. 57. It occurs | | . >» & a 
repoutedy in the Yajurveda, but is originally afar afr faan, iH xo ”, 2%, 46 
BOOK- NOTICE. 
Lisoumrie Scaver of Innia, vor. L, Pt. U, Comra- | polotol a, usually represented by 4, now becomes 4. 
mutivs Vocauunany,by Sm G.A. Gaunsonx,O.M., | Grevk lotters aro used for certain spirante in Arabio 
K.C.LE., 13) % 10 in. pp. 3, 399 ; Calcutta, tots. | and the Erinian Branch languages, and in some 
The appearance of this volume will he warmly | of the Dardic languages. 
welcomed by all students of comparative philology. A much more difficult and Inborious task has bean 
The original scheme of the Survey does not seem | the ascertainment and marking of tones, involved 
te have embraced a comparative vocabulary on these | by the inclusion of languages of the Far East, euch 
jines ; and we owe it to Sir Georg> Grierson’s untir. | as Chinese, Siarmesy and Annamese, na well a 
ing devotion to his great task that he has prepared Burmese and Shan. Tho ton» being inherent in = 
these oomperative tables not only for all the Indian | word and necessary for ite signifionnoo, it is essential 
languages ond dialects of any importance, but hae | that it should be indicated. Sir Goorgo illustrates 
also included within their scope many Jangunges | this tersely by citing the instance of the Siamese 
not dealt with in the Survey, some of which are not | wort for ‘oome"., It is md, and to have this 
even spoken in Indin, and one.of which, Si-him, hos | significance it must be uttered with » mid levol 
been dead for many centuries, ‘The vocabulary, tone. If it ia uttered with any other tone ft moons 
which haa been arranged in a convenient form for | something elec, Thus, with a low Jevel tone itmeans 
purposesof reference, contatm 168 words or gramma- 


‘soak ', with « high level tone followed by a fall it 
teal forma, each transinted into 304 languages and | means “a horse," with o falling tane it mens 
dialects, with a view to comparison, “either for | ° banutiful’, and with o rising tone it menos ‘a dog.’ 
corroborating, or for exploding previous thoories”. | A clear aystom has boon dovined for representing the 
The fist of English words soloctod| might, as Sir | nine simple tones and their combinations, All this 
George notes, have been improved, fut his hands | has been lucidly described in the Introduction, 
have been tied in this respect by tho standard liste | which should bo carefnlly read before use tm maddy of 
originally circulated to currespondents. the vocabulary. Following tho explanatory para- 

Owing to the inclusion of languages not dealt with | graphs, further details ure given under cach group 
in the Survey, it has beon found necemary to modify | of languages in which tones have had to be recorded, 
the system of transoription therein adopted, in fact, | and the sources from which the necessary informa- 
to elaborate it in severs! respects. Vowel sounds | tion haa been collected are stated. The enormous 
have been further differentiated, and several changes | labour involved in collating the equivalents of the 
hove bean made in the transliteration of consonants. | 168 words and phrase in all thes languages and 
Readers of the preceding volumes will at once notice | dislects and applying tho now and elaborate system 
the changes made. Take, for example, the case of | of transcription can hardly be conceived by the 
aspirated comonants. Tn the earlier volumes of | ordinary reador ; and when we are told that every 
the Survey, when strong, or when the degree is un. | page has been “compared at least three times with 
known, the aipiration is indioated by the letter A. | tha original manuscript " we cannot fail to admire 
Where the aspiration was known to be weak, aa in the indefatigable geal and heed to ‘aecuracy of 
Balochi, It la shown by an inverted comma, Sic | detail that characterises all tho work to which §ir 
George hax decided that it would bo dangerous to | Georgo Griemon vets his hand. Tho seope of this 
make this distinction in this voottulary, a& in the | vohime iv so far in advange of anything attempted 
cate of many Inngunges we have not sufficient | before that ite publication will mark a new ors in the 
information about the true fores of the conmonantal | comparative study of Innguages. 
sounds. He hus therefore employed the inverted It may be noted that the “Index Vorborum" a¢ 
siete ieths saan Tho result ia, to take ne singla | thy ond of the volume will be found most useful in 
‘house, current in most of the Indo-Aryan Branch | word, the equivalents of which it is doaired to study. 
‘Aenguages and Ginlecta, now spelt g’or. The ©. EB. A.W. Onpwas, 
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Sepmmmen, 19399] AN INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF ALLATA OF MEWAR 
AN INSCR oe” TON OF THE TIME OF ALLATA OF MEWAR; VIKRAMA-SAMVAT 1010. 
gi | ) By R. R. HALDER. 

Tuts ifseription, which originally appears to have belonged to a Variha temple at 
Ahaéda (thé old capital of Mewar), is now placed in the temple of Siva called Sarnésvara about 
a mile frpm Udayapur in the Mewar territory. It was previously published in the 
Bhéivanag hr Prachina Sodhasangraha, pt. 1, and also in the Bhdvanagar Inscriptions, but as the 
readings there are incorrect in several places, 1 re-edit it from an ink-impression placed at 
my dis ofall by Rai Bahadur Mahamahopidhyaya Gaurishankar H. Ojha of Ajmer. 

The finseription contains 17 verses written in 5} lines, which cover aspace of about 4'5" x 6”. 
It is ge ners y in a good state of preservation, though some letters here and there are 
indistin |. The engraving is excellent, and the average size of the letters is about $." 

The |¢haracters belong to the northern class of alphabets, commonly known as kutila 
lipi, bel mging to the period about the tenth century A.D. 

SPL BS la : is Sanskrit and the composition is good. 
As regards orthography, the following may be noted :— 
(a) va is used for ba in greeq (1. 5), and vice versa in equ (1. 5), 
aaa (1. 5). | | | 
(b) Consonants are doubled, but not always, with a superscript r, as in or 
(l. 2), aeqzaz® (1. 3), aremfe? (1. 3), ete. 
(c) Anusvéra is used (1) for nasalsin it (1.4), 44° (1.1), egeaer? (1. 4), 
etc. ; (2) at the end of stichs and hemistichs in gq (1.4), *H= (1. 5), 
etc.; and (3) is redundant in #ft’ (1.3). 

Other mistakes and irregularities are pointed out in the footnotes accompanying the text. 

The inscription records the construction of the temple of Visnu in his Varaha form during 
the reign of the Guhila king Allata of Mewar. It also mentions the names of the gosthikas 
of the temple, including some of the prominent persons of the State. | 

The contents of the inscription may be summarised thus :-— 

After the usual benedictory verse in line 1, the inscription records, in verse 2, the names 
of the queen Mahalakshmi, her son Allata, then king, and his son Naravahana. V. 3 gives 
the names of the persons appointed by Allata to the duties of Achchhapatala (Aksapatala, 
a depository of legal documents, or Accountant-General’s Office), as Mayura and Samudra, 
and of the Sdndhivigrahika (an officer for peace and war), as Durlabharaja. Naga, the chief 
bard, is mentioned in v. 4, and Rudraditya, the chief of medical men, in the next verse. V.8 
states that the temple was built while Mammata was the minister. Besides the above-\ 
mentioned persons, vv. 2-8 contain the names of a number of gosthikas' (members of the 
assembly relating to the temple), among whom the name of Hina (v. 8) is significant. 
In the A tapur~ inscription of Saktikumara, Allata is said to have a queen named Hariyadevi, 
daughter. of a Huna prince. In v. 9 we are told that the temple was built for the spiritual | 
merit of the persons mentioned in the inscription. V; 10 contains the order of the king that 
the gifts fixed for the worship of the god Visnu should not be refused by the merchants 
of Karnita,? Madhyadesa,* Lata® and Takka,* or by any others who came there. 

The record (vv. 11-13) then fixesthe donations for the maintenance of the temple as 
gah dramma’ should be taken on (the sale of) an elephant, two ripakas* on a horse, 

~ i For Gosthi see Ep. Ind., vol. IX, p. 189, n. 3. 2 Ind, Ant., vol. 39, p. 187. 

8 Part of the Carnatic between Rimnid and Seringapatam. See also Imp. Gazs, vol. LX, pp, 3012, 

4 The country bounded by the river Sarasvatiin Kuruksetra, Allahabad, the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 

5 Southern Gujarat, including Khandesh, situated between the river Mahi and the lower Tapti. 

6 'The country between the Vip&éa (The Bias) and the Sindhu rivers in the Panjab, See also Cunning. 


ham’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by 8. N. Majumdar, p. 171. 
7 A silver coin, the value of which was from four to six Anas. 
8 A silver coin, the weight of which was about 3 raitts. 
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one-forticth of a dramma on a horned animal, one tul4® from a léta‘9 and one d@Maka" from 
a hatla.)* 4 

On the eleventh day of the bright fortnight ofa rnonth, one ghatikd-pala's ( oft 
every iron saucepan (of confectioners), one pétaka'4 from the gamblers, one pf : 
from every oil mill, one riéipaka from the randhan®® at the end of a month, and on 
(four-stringed garland) from the flower-sellers every day. V. 14 informs us 
temple was begun by the clever artist Agrata on the 5th day of the bright half ¢ 
1008 (8th October 951 4.D.), while the next verse says that the image of Hari (Visi 
‘ncarnation as Varaha (boar) was set up in it on the 7th day of the bright half of Vamjakha of 
the Vikrama era 1010, corresponding to 23rd April 953 a.p. V. 16 states that sucliwas the 
arrangement made by the illustrious king Allata, and mentions the names of tw 
(Kdyasthas), viz., Pala and Vellaka. The last verse (v. 17) adds a few more names it 
of the gosthikas already mentioned in vv. 2-8. 

The above inscription shows the prosperous condition of Ahada during the reign of 
Allata, since it was visited by merchants from distant parts of the country. | 


TEXT. 
tine 1. Wt? gig gainaa( a )a( 4) aagintadiaa: 1 Yr: gerecatarR eT eee: U!(% 


Lal 


asiagrersaina) ahora aanecaey A evigte: | TetagaT ATaTEAT Aa: SyPeaT: atesfagat- 
arat: 11 (2) airarameaa ae aldedaied: agaa: | waza reyzarart 

rine 2. HBraaat |i (2) qaraTNeTATAl Tyas qiaqaat 41 fatia: sararqieda aera 
ahataa art: \i(¢) Rania ealigal quziardi areal: | WHA a TAaaa sa: qeraat- 
saiete(a:) il (x) aataSiaegese: | FEAT & 

Line 3. areata 7 \fanstacrsea 11 (2) aeignrayen egrets Tree: | ar: srizearerc: arat 
arama ii(v) goa SRT A: Aeaeanly WT: | Saaraad AQHATS HATS BTA |I(=) TAIT 
aplontetigatet davaraarctd wa | Maentkcentadl ce Jatata eraarat- 

Line 4. CATA GU: |) (¢) SWiereataaaleaalesal WA sfaiee & atwent Rafal t: wed 
math: sfaqaaa aaa Bateert safiraraiaa, | (Re) sraae SU eaTdTH «VTeEe (1) 
gealeaas Unt Wizee Gateat : (I) (4) careutngienStasna:*° eqeat( a ) eateier- 
qu aja (!) aa t pacar? a 

Lino 5[ 2] earteunderast a ara Il (8%) Waeiat We aM erate ag-at (\) sae arerarat 
q aaaaze il) (93) sieefaadaeraseara gyrate (|) aed? Sage a8 
ara 2 aquraitaae’ 1) (ty) saietanaare Fare guandiliess | afte fran 
afantaat acta i (4) aa frefrerteiaca[z:)... 

Lino 6. [ & [eat parent were saaet (Ae) aaaTeaiercrtaMal H )z asqearar: | 


aeqeeieal: aed faPadiag Myer Ba 1 (2y) 


9 Literally a ‘balanée”; hence that measure of grain which is held in a balance in weighing once. 
In MowAr, generally 5 sere of grain make a tld or takyi. 

10 "The division of crops between a peasant and the state is called lé/d or léta in Mewar. 

il A measure of grain containing about 3) sers. is 7 

i2 A petty market which ts held in a village once in a week is. called hdaja,; hatta or hatawdrd: 

i3 A ladle having & small jar attached to its end, | = 

14 This probably means the amount of money won by a gambler at ons venture. 

15 A Jadle generally containing about 4 tolas. ss 

16 ‘This probably refers to a feast held for the entertainment.of the members of Soto yh 

17 Expressed by a symbol. 18 tidttes read BAe the spy hata 

20 Visarga is engraved below the line. 21 Wigs engraved a ahawert ; hei ines ye 

*2 Read sq”. 23 Read 29°. te Read: 77°, 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Px.D. 
(Continued from page 158.) 
9. Ukhacchid. 

The word wkhacchid is found used in one verse only, namely in RV.4, 19,9: 

vamrtbhih putram agruvo addnam nivesandd dhariva é jabhartha | 

vy andho akhyad ahim ddadano nir bhid ukhacchit sam aranta parval| 
which is addressed to Indra and contains allusions to some deeds of his that were regarded 
as wonderful. The first half-verse means ‘ O thou with bay horses, thou didst bring out from 
the resting-place the son of the unmarried woman who was being eaten by ants.’ The situation 
referred to here is obscure : Ludwig (RV. V, 84) thinks that the reference is to the saving of a 
child that was rogarded as dead and abandoned on an anthill, Geldner (Kommentar, p. 69), 
that the situation is the same as that referred to in4, 30,16 ; 2, 165, 7 and 2, 13, 2 and similar 
to that referred to in 1, 112, 8, while Hillebrandt (Lieder des RV., p. 47, n. 1) suggests that.the 
situation may have reference to the custom of confining in stocks or of burying. However 
that may be, there is no uncertainty about the meaning of the half-verse which does not 
offer any exegetical difficulty. 

It is otherwise with the second half-verse in which the hapaz legomenon (ulchacchid) occurs. 
This word was explained as “ briichig wie ein Topf ; Morsch ’ by Roth (in PW.) and by Kaegi 
(70 Lieder). Windisch, however, in Festgruss an Béhtlingk, p. 115, pointed out that the 
distich vy andho akhyat . . - . is similar to the second half of 8,79, 2; prem andhah 
khyan nih Srono bhit, that the healing of the blind man and of the cripple is elsewhere too in 
the RV. (2, 13, 2; 1, 112, 8; 10, 25, 11) mentioned together, and hence suggested’ that the 
word ukhacchid here has some reference to lameness, that it is formed from ukhé which oceurs 
in the gana kroda@di mentioned in P. 4, 1, 56 and which is explained as sphik in Vardhamana’s 
vriti on his Ganaratnamahodadhi (1, 43), and that it means ‘one who is suffering from a frac- 
tured hip.” This view has found favour with Oldenberg (RV. Noten, 1, 283) and Geldner 
(l.c.) who therefore agree with Windisch in thinking that the second half of 4, 19,9 refers 
to the same incidents as are alluded to in 8, 79, 2 ; 2, 13, 12 and 10, 25,11. Ithasontheother 
hand been dissented from by Hillebrandt (/.c.) who, concerning the words. vy andho akhyad 
ahim ddadanch in the third pada, makes reference to Pischel’s view (Ved. St., 1, 183; n. 1) that 
they refer to a story similar to that related in the Paficatantra, Biihler-Kielhorn’s ed., V, p. 
66, and who thinks that the fourth pada is concerned with some kind of ordeal of which: the 
‘breaking of a pot, ghatfa-sphota, formed part. Hillebrandt therefore interprets ukhacchid 
as ‘the pot-breaker ’ and parva as ukhdparva or pieces of the broken pot and translates the 
second distich as ‘‘ Der Blinde wurde Sehend als er die Schlange fasste. Der Topfzerbrecher 
wurde frei : es fiigten sich die Glieder zusammen.” 

Now the verse 4, 19, 9 differs from the verses 2, 13, 2 ; 1,112,8; and 10, 25, 11 referred to 
above in that its second distich mentions a detail, namely, that the blind man was taking or 
about.to take a serpent, which is not alluded to in these verses ; and this fact, as also the 
further fact that this distich has three finite verbs (and not two) lead me not only to agree 
with Pischel in his view referred to above, but to go further and to think that the fourth pada 
too refers likewise to other incidents of the same story. 

This story, briefly told, is as follows: In a town named Madhupura in the north ruled 
a king named Madhusena. To him was once born a girl-child with three breasts (trisiant). 
Hearing of this inauspicious event, the king had some learned BrAhmanas called and asked 
them what he should do in the circumstances. The Brahmanas said that a girl with three 
breasts would bring death to any one who married her and also to her father as soon’ as’ he 
looked at her. They therefore advised the king not to see his daughter, but to have her 
reared in a secluded place and when she was grown up to give Mert in marriage 'to' someone 
and then send her. out of the kingdom, 
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The king accordingly had the girl brought up in a secluded place and when she was grown 
up gave her in marriage, with a dower of 100000 gold pieces, to a blind man (because no one 
else would have her), and then sent out of his kingdom his daughter and her husband the 
blind man, along with a crooked man named Mantharaka who used to lead the blind man 
with the help of a stick. The three then went to a town in another kingdom, and there the 
blind man bought a house and began to live happily, spending all his time reclining on a 
couch while the crooked man attended to the affairs of the household. 

For the subsequent portion of the story, I shall reproduce here the words of the original 
text itself (pp. 66-67 of Bihler’s edition®*) ; evam gacchatd kilena tristanyadh kubjakena vikrtih 
samapadyata . . . . athdnyedyus tristanyd mantharako ‘bhihitah | bhoh subhaga yady ego 
‘ndhah katham cid vydpddyate tad dvayoh sukhena kalo ydti | tad anvisyaytim kutra cid visam 
yendsmai tat praddya sukhini bhavdmi | anyadéd kubjakena paribhramatd mrtah krsna-sarpah 
praptah | tam grhitvé prahrsta-mané grham abhyetya tim dha | subhage labdho 'yam krsna- 
sarpah | tad enam khandasah krtvd prabhiita-sunthyddibhih samskdryémusmai_ vikala-netrdya 
matsydmisam iti bhanitvd prayaccha yena drdg vinasyati | yatosya matsydmisam sad priyam | 
evam uktva mantharako bahye gatah | sépi pradiptavahnau krsna-sarpam khandasah kriva takram 
dddya grha-vydparakuld tam wikalikgam sa-prasrayam uvdca | dryaputra tavdbhistam matsya- 
maimsam samdnitam yatas tvam sadaiva tat prcechasi | te ca matsyd vahnau pdcandya tisthanii | 
tad ydvad aham grhakrlyam karomi tivat tvam darvim ddéya ksanam ekam tan pracdlaya | so 
‘pi tad dkarnya hrstamandh srkvint parilihan drutam utthdya darvim dddya pramathitum 
drabdhah | atha tasya matsydn mathato visa-garbha-bdspena samsprstam nila-patalam caksur- 
bhydm agalat | asdv apy andho bahu-gunam manyamdno visesdn netrabhydm bdapagrahanam 
akarot | tato labdhadrstir jdto ydvat pasyati tdvat'takramadhye krsna-sarpa-khanddni kevalany 
evdvalokayati | tato vyacintayat | aho kim etat | mama matsydmisam kathitam dstd anayd | etani 

tu krsna-sarpa-khandani | tat tavad vijindmi samyak tristanydé cestitam kim mama vadhopdya- 
kramah kubjasya votdho anyasya vd kasya cit | evam vicintya svdkdram gahayann andhavat 
karma karoti yatha pura | atrdntare kubjah samagatya nissankatayd ’lingana-cumbanddibhis 
tristanim sevitum wpacakrame | so "py andhas tam avalokayann api ydvan na kim cic chastram 
thydt svamastakopart bhrdmayited tristanim hrdaye vyatddayat | atha kubja-prahdrena tasyds 
irtiyah stana urasi pravistah | tathd balan mastakopari bhramanena kubjah prdfijalatém gatah | 

It will be observed that the story is concerned with the disappearance of the infirmities 
of three persons—of a blind man to whom pieces of a black serpent were about to be offered for 
food and who recovered his sight ; of a princess with three breasts whose third breast, the 
story relates, “entered into the bosom or chest’, (irtiyah stana urasi pravistah ; Simpl.) or 
‘entered within ’ (antah pravistah ; Parnabhadra), thatis, disappeared ; and of a crooked man®* 
who became straight “on account of having been brandished with force round the head’ 

64 T shall atrereat sai aioe Paficatantra as textus simplicior oT as eingpl > 
‘hunchback by the Pafieatantra translators: see, for nctaces Seeic nf been uniformly explained aa 
Parnabhadra’s Paficatantra, p. 285 and Table of Contents. This does not seem to me to be correct. For, 
the author of the story while relatin, that the blind man, the kubjaka and the three-breasted princess wins 
healed of their infirmities, that the blind man recovered his sight and the princess got rid of her third breast. 
does not say that the hump of the kubjaka disappeared. He says instead that the kubjaka ‘became straight.’ 
pranjalatdn gatah (comp. also the reading kubjah saralatéim gatah of the MS. Bk. reported by Hertel meg é 
connection on p. 198 of HOS. Vol. AIT) on account of his body having been brandished with force round the 
head of the blind man (Simpl.) or on account of his body striking with foree against the third breast of the 
princess. It follows therefore that the author wanted to denote with the word ki jakaacrooked person and 

not a hunchback. Ths brandishing of his body by the blind man round his head caused the joints to set 

properly together so that his crookedness disappeared and he became straight. Another instance of a 

45, 1 f. This time it is a woman named Trivakea Chokes in tires Niet’ abo ae Ne | Petooeate, _ (1), 

imner Str prmm needy itn, mmr crinnan | eth Se! ane ies ergs 
P Il padbhydm dkramya prapade dvyainguly-uttdna-panind | pragrhya cubuke ‘dhudi 

esc orn a||that she inti ieetehe kee Li -chroni-payodhard | mukunda-sparéandt sadyo babhiva 

her chin, pashed upwards with force so thet fae body became bteaite a cetover hers and two fingers under 
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account of his back coming into contact with the breast ’ (prstha-pradesa-stana-sparsdt kubjah 
praéijalatam gaiah, Pirnabhadra) of the princess. 

The first of these, viz., the recovery of sight by the blind man, is referred to by the words 
vy andho akhyad ahim ddaddnah of the third pada of the RV. verse 4, 19, 9, and the last, the 
incident of the crooked man becoming straight, is, it seems to me, alluded to by the words 
sam aranta parva ‘the joints set themselves properly together (whereupon the crookedness of 
the body would disappear and the man become straight)’ in pada 4; see footnote 55 given 
above. The incident of the disappearance of the third breast is therefore, I believe, in all 
probability referred to by the words nir bhid ukhacchit of the same pada. 

bhi with nis means not only ‘to come out ; to walk’ but also ‘to vanish, to disappear, 
to become exterminated’ ; compare the PW. s. v. nirbhiti and Whitney’s translation of AV. 
16, 5, 6: nirbhitydh putro'si. Thesentence nir bhiid ukhacchit means therefore ‘ the ukhacchid 
disappeared, or became exterminated.’ 

The above Paficatantra story is, in the Simpl., summed up in the stanza: andhakah 
kubjakas caiva tristan rdja-kanyakd | trayo py anydyatah siddhah sammukhe karmani sthite || 
which makes out that the siddhi (i.e., getting rid of their infirmities) of these three persons 
was due to the propitiousness of karman or destiny. In the Pajicatantra text of Ptirna- 
bhadra, on the other hand, the stanza occurs in the form (Hertel’s ed.; p. 285): andhakah 
kubjakas caiva raja-kanyd ca tristani | anayo "pi nayam yati ydvac chrir bhajate naram || according 
to which the getting rid from their infirmities of the three persons is due to the favourable 
influence of Sri or the goddess or prosperity. Still another version of the stanza, andhakah 
kubjakas caiva tristani raja-kanyakd | te trayo ’nydyatah siddhah sdnukile vidhdtari|\|is given 
in the MS. N of the latter text (see HOS. Vol. XII, p. 195) which attributes it to the favourable- 
ness of Vidh&tr or Providence. These varying versions show that different accounts were 
current regarding the deity through whose instrumentality the three persons were healed 
of their infirmities ; and it is not improbable that the author of the verse RV. 4,19, 9 had in 
mind a version of the story which ascribed these wonderful healings to Indra. 

For the rest, it may be remarked that the ascription of the honour of having performed 
a certain deed to different deities is not peculiar to the different versions of the Paficatantra, 
but can be met with in the RV hymns also. Thus, not to speak of the conquest of Vrtra 
or Vala and of the destruction of forts (purah) and the setting free of cows, exploits which are 
ascribed to Indra and sometimes to Brhaspati, to the Maruts, to Agni, and to the Angirases, 
it is said in RV. 1, 51, 13: adadé arbhdm mahate vacasyave kakstvate vrcaydm indra sunvate 
that Kaksivan got a wife through the favour of Indra while in 1, 116, 7: yuvam naré stuvate 
pajriyaya kaksivate aradatam puramdhim it is said that the ASvins gave a wife to Kaksivan. 
Similarly, it is said in 1, 112, 8 : prdndham sronam caksasa etave krthah that the ASvins caused 
the blind man to see and the lame man to walk, while in 8, 79, 2: prem andhah khyan nih 
Srono bhit and 10, 25, 11: prandham sronam ca térisat it is said that the blind man saw and 
the lame man walked through the graco of Soma; and in 2, 13, 12: prdndham sronam 
ca Sravayan sdsy ukthyah ; 2, 15, 7: prati Sronah sthéd vy anag acasta; and 4,30,19: anu 
dvd jahita nayo *ndham sronam ca vrtrahan, these wonderful deeds are ascribed to Indra. 

It is therefore not unlikely that the author of the RV verse 4, 19, 9 was acquainted with 
a story very similar to the Paficatantra story related above, in which the credit of freeing the 
blind man, the crooked man and the three-breasted princess from the infirmities that afflicted 
_ them, was ascribed to Indra ; and | consider that the verse 4, 19, 9 has reference to such a 
story and that the words nir bhiid ukhacchit in the fourth pida allude to the disappearance of 
the third breast of the princess. ukhacehid therefore means ‘ breast’ or ‘glandular swelling 
or enlargement resembling a breast ’; and I would translate the second distich of the above 
verse as, ~ The blind man, who was about to take the serpent, saw ; the glandular swelling 
resembling a breast disappeared ; the joints set themselves together properly.” 
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The story of ee re ee and lay « ncenled there with 
the intention of springing upon and killing the animal that would at enter it, of how the 
lopdia unwittingly entered into it, and of how it escaped death, is relatedin the Paftcatantra,** 
(Simpl.) IIT, p, 69 ff. As in the story of the three-breasted princess, so in this story too no 
mention is made of Indra as helping deity, and the lopdaa, itis said, owed hia ewape to his own 
presence of mini. 

In this instance too it is my opinion that the author of the vere 10, 28,4 had in his mind 
a atory very similar to that related in the Paficatantra (Simpl, ), but in which Indra was 
represented as siding the foydéu to escape from the lion. 

(To bo continued.) 
COLLECTION OF SUN (FOOD FOR MONKS) IN BURMA, 
By 8m RICHARD TEMPLE, Dr. 

Ix 1888 Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot gave me two photos he had taken in Upper 
Burma, which got put away and accidentally camo to light again lately. One of these re- 
presents the morning collection of food in a village by novices for Buddbiat monks—a com- 
mon sight all over Burma. The leader of the party carries a typical monk’s “ begging howl” 
ant those following him carry basketa of food on bamboo poles. 

The custom is universal and is well described in Burma by Max and Bertha Ferrars 
(1901),.a profusely and beautifully illustrated yolume. At pp. 14 and 20 there are illuatra- 
tions of both monks and novices carrying round “* begging bowls" and of o village woman 
pouring food (probably rice) with a spoon into one of them. Chapter LL is devoted to. the 
adolescence of a Burman anid describes the customs relating thereto in considerable detail 
and with intimate knowledge. “* Between the ages of ten and sixtecn Burma Jads enter 
upon the monastic novitiate, an occasion celebrated with a brilliant fite " (p. 14). .On thia 
occasion a lad is-prepared to renounce the world for a season and is called a shindaung. He 
enters upon the duties of a novice and a course of religious and ethical education at a kyaung 
or monastery, which he takes—indeed has to take—very seriously, 

‘For their sustenance the novices and regular reclusea depend upan alma. ‘They receive 
these in kind and according to daily need. Their appealis mute. ‘The morning after his . 
reception the novice with his brethren will halt in front of bis own paronta’ house and the 
houses of the neighbours to receive such dole of food as is offered. He will not look to right 
or left, but keep his eyes rooted on the ground, making no sign beyond raising the cover of his 
olms-bowl, The recluse may not.ask for anything whateyer, nor even express a predilection. 
‘The food, ripe or reatly-cooked, asx the case may be, is doled indiscriminately into the thabéit 
[bowl] from the east side, usually by a woman of the house. A woman should not stand in 
the shadow of a recluse, of a shrine, zedi, temple or image, She should not occupy an upper 
floor when o recluse happens to be beneath, nor enter a thein [ahrine}, nor occupy a higher 
place with respect to men. Food given in a religious spirit, a8 above described, ia called sun. 
The. reclusea when collecting sun are generally followed by a couple of sohitacs bearing. a 
voke and basket to receive larger offerings on behalf of the monastery. r 
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A NOTE ON THE SVETAMBAE AND DIGAMBAR SECTS. 
a3 Ry PURAN CHAND NABAR, M.A. B.L. 

‘Mccen activity in scen both among western and eastern scholars to unfold the: hidden 
pages of the past history of the Jains, the followers of the Jinaa or the Tirthankaras, their 
hilozophy and rules of conduct. Apart from several works from the pon of educated Indian 
Jain or non-Jain scholars, it is very gratifying to look to the big volumes on Jainism from 
Germany and France containing the results of modern researches on the Digambar and 
Svetimbar sects. The very words at the first sight conjure up before the casual reader the 

idew of nudity, or remote antiquity, and the idea of the dressed, or « later period, 
But the fact is otherwise. Let us remember the period of the Vedas. Although the 
very word Prikrit conveys the idea of the earlier existence and Sanskrit of the later, after 
wlergoing change, yet there is hardly any Prikrit literature that we come across existing 


























before the Vedas. It has now been accepted in all quarters that Parsvanitha, the 23rd 


Tirthatkars, was a historical personage : and the Jain ascetics of his period and those ‘af 
of Mohivira, the 24th Tirthaikara that the fashion of discarding clothes had ite origin, 
perhaps due to the prevalence of extreme asccticism at the time. 

The word Nirgrantha, gencrally applied to the order of the Jains, did not literally mean 
without any clothes or naked, bnt did mean without any bond, or free from bondage or karma. 
It is certainly difficult to trace the cause which led our Lord Mahivira to embrace nudity. 
Bat so far as we can gather from the then existing circumstances it ia clear that the time of 
‘Mahbivira was a period of great religious revival, and religious speculation was at ite height. 
A very large number of mendicants, heretics ancl religious speculators were traversing the 
country from one end to the other, and it was a time of very hard religious competition, and 
severe musterities and absolute renunciation were the only criterion of excellence. Mahivira 
advocated giving wp of clothes for only the highest order known as Jinukalpi, but not for 
anybody or everybody of the order or for all ages, And itis only among the Digambars 
that the fashion of nudity has survived even to the present day, and as a matter of fact wo 
actually find southern Digambar sddhus practising this as an indispensable part of their 

It has now been proved withont a shadow of doubt that imaye worship is a very ancient 
institution, anil the Jains also used to worship images, It was several centuries after Ma- 
hivira that his followers divided themselves into Svetimbars and Digambars, The ancient 
images of Tirthankaras consecrated before the division cannot properly be said to belong 
to any particular sect, rather they belong to the Jains as a whole, irrespective of any other 
question. Woe find a cood number of sitting Jain images without any signs of nudity, which 
can be assigned almost with certainty to carly times before the division. Tt was sometime 
after the wiredga of Mahavira that for reaching changes took place in the principles as 
propagated by Him and laid down by Jain dgamas, 

The most important diversity in the principle which gradually developed and ultimately 
led to the schiam is the assignment of a distinctly inferior status to woman by denying her 
the possibility of full spiritual emancipation. This little fact, hardly noticed, is of profound 
significance in fixing with a good deal of certainty a considerably later date for the origin 
of the Digambars. For such narrow dogmas had their birth in times when o strong reaction 
had already set in against the broad-minded demooratic religions of Buddha and Mahévira 
sweeping before them the false and petty distinctions of caste and creed, and when people 
were reverting back to old standards of conservatism and bigotry. | 

It was Lord Mahivira who established the blessed order of the Sri-sangha or Calurvidha: 
saigha, composed of sadhus and sddhvis, srivakas and srévikds, with equal share in the order. 
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No question of superiority or inferiority was involved. A soul is a soul whether it be of 


man or woman, and no obstacle stands in the way of full spiritual liberation for one who can 
destroy by nirjard all karmas. 

With such cardinal difference of principles, the followers could not remain united, and they 
uradually drifted apart. Those that advocated the most conservative ideas became known 
as the Digamber sect, and in order to establish the new theory, these Digambars had to discard 
the whole of the then existing Jain canons, which are respected and recognised by the 
Syetimbars alone, who ‘are the other remaining original followers of Mahavira, propagating 
the same old principles as those of MahdAvira. 

I need hardly say that the Digambars hold just the opposite view and boast of their 
antiquity, placing the origin of the Svetémbars at very late period. There is good scope 
for research in this important and interesting subject of the antituity of these secta. Any 





scholar can satisfy himself after e- glance at page 25 of Vincent Smith's Jain Stupa and other 


Antiquities of Mathura that Lord Mahivira is depicted thore as being taken from the womb 
of Devinand’ by Harinegumeshi, a god. This ancient story is entirely discarded and lias 
no place in any Digamba; work, while every Svetiimbar Jain believes the story of this 
garbhdpahdra, which is another point of difference between the two sects, Tt has also to be 
noted that the different Gasas, Aulas, Sikhds and Gacches found inscribed on. these relics 
of antiquity are identical with those mentioned in the Kalpasdira and other old Jai. sigamas 
reapeoted by the SvetAmbara, while these names do not occur in any of the Digambar 
And these facta above referred to are very significant in tracing the question of antiquity, 
as the sculptures with inscriptions are all genuine irrefutable pieces of evidence that place 
the Svetimbars at a very carly period. 

Lord Mahavira and his principles were as liberal as could he expected, and all sou!s, 





whether of a Svetambar or a Digambar, or a nonJain even, could attain xiredga; while 


according to the Digambars, only a malo Jain holding Digambar doctrine may be liberated, 
The true ancient principles of the religion of the Tirthatkaras are simply this much, that 
4 soul which realizes the oneness of all and is seated in equality, is fully entitled to emancipa- 
tion, ‘The Svetdmbars hold this view and will ever hold the same in spite of all reproaches 
from the other seet, ‘This liberal idea is quite clear from the ancient Jain texte. The age 
of these texts has, of late, also been scientifically tested, but unfortunately the Digambars 
do not recognize them. It is perhaps by reason of these short-sighted principles of the 
Digambar Jains that they did not flourish during Muhammadan times, and it is only during 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
By Proressor S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from page 146.) 

Deyadasi.—All the passages cited in Hobson-Jobson relate to Southern India, but dancing. 
wisls appear to have been attached to Hindu temples in other parts of this country also in 
former times. There is a very early reference to them in Alberini. 

[c. 1030,] “‘ The Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. The fault, 
however, in this lies with the kings, not with the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest 
would suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance and play. The kings make 
them an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other but fin- 
ancial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business both as fines and taxes, 
they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend on the army.” 

Alberiini’s India, Sachau’s Translation. Il, 157. 

And the Arab historian Ibn-al-Athir, writing of the temple of Somnath, sacked by 
Mahmid of Ghazna in 1024 A.C., says :— 

fc. 1230.] “ Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were three hundred barbers 
appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims. There were also three hundred musicians and 
five hundred dancing-girls attached to it; and it was customary even for the kings and 
rijas of India to send their daughters for the service of the temple.” 

Taérith-t-Alfi, in Elliot and Dowson, I, 472. 

Lastly, Tavernier declares that he had seen near Cambay “ a pagoda to which the majority 
ofthe courtesans of India come tomake theirofferings . . . When the old courtesans have 
amassed a sum of money in their youth, they buy with it young slaves, to whom they teach 
dances and lascivious songs, and all the tricks of their infamous trade. When these young 
girls have reached the age of eleven or twelve years their mistresses take them to this pagoda, 
and they believe thatit will be good fortune to them to be offered and abandoned to this idol.” 

Travels, ed. Ball, I, 71. 

The temple has not been identified either by Ball or by Crooke, but the reference is most 
probably to the temple of Bahtcharaji. 

Dewaleea.—-The derivation given by Yule on the authority of Drummond’s Illustrations 
of Guzaratice published in 1808, looks iike an instance of ‘folk etymology,’ butit has this to 
he said in its favour, that itis vouched for by Manucci, who tells a long story of an Armenian 
acquaintance of his own making a sham declaration of bankruptcy in Patna, and writes : 

“ When the time came for paying the merchants, he, in pursuance of the custom of the 
country, lighted two candles in the morning, as a sign that he had become bankrupt; he sat 








at his house, with no turban on his head . . The merchants thronged to learn the cause 
: To all he replied with a sad countenance . . . by the word ‘ Divalia’, which means 
bankrupt.” 


Storia do Mogor, Tr. Irvine, If, $4. 

Dewally.—in the following extract we have evidénce of the feast being called by this 
name even in the days of Mahmiid of Ghazna. 

fc. 1030.] “* The Ist Karttika or new moon’s day, when the sun marches in Libra, is 
called Didli. . . In the night they light a great number of lamps in every place so that the 
air is perfectly clear.” 

Albertini’s India, Tr. Sachau, II, 182. 

Dhurna.—This curious Hindu custom appears to have arrested the attention of the 
early Arab travellers. 

fc. 1154.] “ The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from 1% 
‘ntheiractions . . - Among othercharacteristic marks of their love of truth and horror of 
vice, the following is related -_When a man has a right to demand anything of another, 
and he happens to meet him, he has only fo draw a circular line upon the ground and to 
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make his debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor cannot leave this 
circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining the remission of the debt.” 

Al Idrisi, Nuzhatu-l-Mushtdéq in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, [, 88. 

There is an actual example of‘ Dhurna’ in the history of Sultan Firiz Tughlaq. The 
contemporary historian says that when that ruler issued orders for the levying of the jizya 
from the Brahmans, who had been theretofore exempted from its payment, 

[c. 1375.] ‘* The Brahmans of all the four cities [of Dehli] then assembled and went to 
the Kushk-i-Shikdr [the Imperial palace] . . . and wanted to know why they were now 
subjected to the indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect wood and 
burn themselves under the walls of the palace rather than pay the tax . . . The Brahmans 
remained fasting for several days at the palace until they were on the point of death.” 

Shams-i-Siraj, Térikh-i-Firiizshahi in Elliot and Dowson, III, 366. 

Doombur.—The anthors say that “ the old story of little carts being attached to the quar- 
ters of these sheep is found in many books, but it is difficult to trace any modern evidence 
of the fact.” The following passage from the Ain-i-Akbari may be, therefore, not without 
interest. In his account of the Siba of Bengal, Abul Fazl writes : 

[c. 1595.]  ** Parrots abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed which 
they castrate : from their extreme fatness they are unable to walk and are carried on litters.” 

Trans. Jarrett, IJ, 152. 

As three centuries have elapsed since the Ain was written, and more authentic  testi- 
mony of less questionable modernity may be fairly required, I subjoin the following statement 
from an article on the Thibetan Wool-trade by Mr. P. Simpson which appeared in the T'imes of 
India Tilustrated Weekly on 4th November 1928 (p. 18) : “ All of us have heard of, or seen, the 
‘fat-tailed’ sheep but it may not be generally known that in order to prevent injury tothe tail, it is 
placed in a sledge or trolly, and as the sheep walk along, their tails are carried for them behind!” 

Dusserah.—There is the following description of thisfestivalin the Kiidb-i-Millal wa Nahal 
of Shahrastani. ‘“ According to their religion the Dahkynyah {worshippers of Daksha or Parvati] 
make an idolin the shape of a woman [the wife of Shiva]having a crown on her head, and many 
hands. They havea festival once a year about the equinox when the Sun enters the sign of the 
Balance. On that day theyerect a large arbour in front of that idol, to which they bring offer- 
ings of sheep and other animals ; they do not slaughter them but strike their necks with swords. 
They also kill human beings for sacrifices when they can catch them by stratagem, until the festi- 
valis completed, but they have a bad reputation among all Hindus on account of the stratagem.” 

Shahrastini, Book of Religious Sects, Tr. E. Rehatsek in Journal, Bombay Branch 
Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 65. 

Ganda.—There is a very early reference to the‘ Ganda ’ by name in Alberani, who distin. 
guishes, however, betweenitand the “Kargadan’ which he declares is the true ‘ Rhinoceros.’ 

[c. 1030.] ‘‘ The ganda,” he writes, “exists in large numbers in India, more particularly 
about the Ganges . . . The Brahmins have the privilege of eating the flesh of the 
ganda . . . I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or karkadann), but a man who 
had visited Sufala in the country of the Negroes told me that the Lar: 
call impil@ . . . comes nearer this description than the rhinoceros,” 

Alberini’s India, Sachau’s Trans. I, 203-4. 

peamaves ne Suthers sy shares word is “domestic Hindfistanj ’ for ‘dessert.’ Butthis 
can be hardly correct a8 0555 ‘ ga:ak’ is very commonly used in Persian for fruits and other 
things taken as relish after drinking wine. And it is used in this sense by the Em ws 
Jahangir in his Memoirs. Speaking of the fruits of Kashmir, he Says In praise of the oheed 
that ‘‘ it is smaller than the dlu bali. but so superior to it in taste and delicacy, that. 


| nies rob ste only of the latter could he taken after wine as gazak, nearly a hundred 
Of the tormer could be eaten with pleasure in the’course of $9:ken ! | 
| a “ecourse of aday.’"(Tr, Rogers and Beveridge, 
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Sayyad Ahmad Khan’s editn., Aligarh, 1864, p. 306, 1. 5 from foot. See also p. 313, | 1é. 

Gingall, Ginjall, Jinjall.—Yule says of this word that it is of uncertain origin. Mr. Crooke 
declares that it is a corruption of jazdil, but the derivation of the latter itself from the Arab. 
jazil, hig is highly problematical. I suggest that Gingall, or Ginjall is really derived from 
gajnél, a Hindi word which occurs first in the Ain. “ His Majesty,” Abul Fazl writes, “ made 
another kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant: such guns have the 
name of Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry, are called Narndls.” Op. cit., Tr. 
Blochmann, I, 113. These gajndls were also called kathnéls, and camel guns called ‘ Shutur- 
nals ’ are also mentioned by other writers. Now the ‘ Gingall’ was a ‘swivel or wall-piece * 
which had a stand or tripod, and was so heavy that it had to be ¢ carried by two men and 
fired bya third.’ This would correspond closely toa gun mounted on the back of an elephant. 
Ié may be perhaps necessary to say that Gaj and. Hath both signify ‘ elephant,’ and that this 
kind of metathesis of the consonants is very common in ‘ Hobson Jobson.’ Thus * Puleeta’. 
[Palita] is a metathesis of the Arabic Falita, and ‘Talisman > of the Arabic T'aldmiza, and at 
p. 694, the learned authors observe that “‘ natives convert * Gaganbher, which means ‘sheep 
of the sky,’ and is a name of the pelican, into Gangdbherr, ‘sheep of the Ganges.’ Compare 
also the forms Zerzelim, Girgelira, Gingerlee, Gingerly, Gingerlee, Gingelly (Ibid., 3738-375). 

As for Jazail, it is probable that it also is another corruption of jajndl, through Jajnal. 
Thus Jajnal, Jaznal, Jaznail, Jazil. | 

Godown.—Yule’s earliest quotation from an English source is dated 1612. 

[1583-91.] ‘In your house [in Pegu] youhave a warehouse which they call Godon, which 
is made of bricke to put your goods in : for oftentimes they take fire and burne in an houre 
foure or five hundred houses, so that, if the Godon were not, you should bee in danger to have 
all burned, if any winde should rise, at a trice.” 

Ralph Fitch, in Foster’s Early Travels in India, p. 30. 

Gomashtah,—[1621.] ‘‘ Two of the bills [of exchange] were at once accepted, but the 
third was at first rejected, the shroffs saying it was not by their shawe [Hind. Shah, Shéhu, 
banker], but by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, whose gomashtye has now left Patna.” 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 248. 

Gorregorri.—[c. 1700.] ‘“‘ There are many seats where the Persians imbibe tobacco 
from crystal guriguris, called by them ‘ caliad ’ (galiyan), which are long and narrow-necked 
circular flasks filled with water, having a vessel of tinned copper or of silver . . . stuck 
into its (the flask’s) mouth, and filled with tobacco,” 

Manucci, Storia do Mogor, Trans. Irvine, I, 36. 

Grassia.—_{1610.] ‘‘ The fourteenth [march], to Sunnenarra [Sunera] 8 coss, way much 
stony and theevish, a people called Graciae inhabiting the hils on the left hand, which 
often ungraciously entertayn caravans.” 

William Finch, in Harly Travels in India, ed. Foster, Pp. 142.43. 

[1621.] “Ten dayes since hee [Yaqib Beg, governor of Broach] went from hence with 
all his souldiers to fight against the Gracees at Majaculmarye, 15 course hence Brodera [Baroda] 
waye ; where hath been many hurt and slaine on both sides.” 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 299. 

Gubber.—Sir H. Yule was not unnaturally puzzled by the obvious discrepancy between 
the value of the coin called ‘Gabar’ by the author of the Térikh-i-Tahirt and the ‘ Gubber * of 
Lockyer and Milburn. The explanation is that the latter—the ‘Gubber’ or gold ducat of 
sorts—was an entirely different coin from the ‘ Gabar,’ which is a miswriting or misreading of 
kabir. This can be easily proved by the value of the kabir as given by Abul Fazl, That 
anthor gays that an Tbrahimi was equal to 40 Labirs and 14 kabirs were equal to a rupee of 
Akbar Shah (4in, Tr. Jarrett, 11,56). In other words, the kabir was equal to about ~.th of an 
Akbari rupee. . Now of the Gabar of the Téarikh-i-Tahirt, we are told that it was equal to 
12 miris and 72 mirts were equal to the fanka of Sindh in the days of Shah Husain Arghiin, 
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who was a contemporary of Humayin. Now I have shown in the * Historical Studies 
Mughal Numismatics ’ that this fanka of Sindh was identical with the shdhrukhi or mnienals, 
and was worth about 3 of an Akbari rupee (pp. 9-10). In other words, this ‘ eee at 
equal to +X3=~.th of an Akbari rupee. And we have seen that the kabir of Abul Fag 
was worth about vith of the same coin. This establishes their identity, and shows that this 
“Gabar’ could not possibly have had anything to do with the « Gubber’ or gold ducat, which 
was worth about 4 rupees. | 

Gup,—{1617.] “Mulla Asad, thestory-teller . . came on the same day [12th Khurdad 
1027 A.H. 1617 A.C.] from Tattah and waited on me. As he was a reciter and story-teller full 
of sweetness and smartness I liked his society . . . I ordered him always to be present 
at the meetings for talk (gap).”” 

Tézuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I. 377. Text, 186,1. 21. 

Also Khifi Khan, Bibl. Ind. Text, IT, 287. 

Gureebpurwar, Gurreebnuwaz,— They uncover not their heads when as they doe EerEr: 
ence to their superiours, but in stead of that bow their bodies, putting their right hands tothe 
top of their heads after that they have touched the earth with them . . . They have 
good words to expresse their Wwel-wishes, as this : Greeb-a-Nemoas ; that is, I wish the prayers 
of the poore: and many other like these most significant.” 

E. Terry, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 308-09. 

Hindostanee,—The earliest quotation is from Tom Coryat (1616). Below will be found 
one which is dated in 1597. 

* At Christmas [1597], our Brother Benedict de Goes prepared a manger and cradle as exqui- 
site as those of Goa iteclf: .. . °. Tr’ the evening, masses were said with great ceremony and 
& pastoral dialogue on the subject of the Nativity was enacted by some youths in the Persian 
tongue with some Hindustan; proverbs interspersed. [| Adjunctis aliquot Industani sententiis.)" 

Letter written by Jerome Xavier after his return from Kashmtr (1598). Tr. Maclagan 
in Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1896, p. 72. 

Hooly,—/1030.] * The full moon'sday of Philguna is a feast to the women, called Odéd 
(*), or also dhola (1.e., dola), when they make fires on places . . . and they throw the ~ 
fire out of the village,”’ 


Alberfini’s India, Tr. Sachau, IT, 189.94 “Dhola”’ is the Dol-jdira, the Bengali name 
of the festival. 








Hoondy.—[1619.] « They advise the despatch of bills of exchange for rupees ‘ hundies ' 
17100. The present rate of exchange is 422 rupees per hundred mahmudis,”’ 

Poster, English Factories in India (1618-162) ), p. 85. See also pp. 146, 182, 236, 248. 

Interloper.—[1618.] * But if it [the trade with Persia] bee not roundly followed at first 
wee shall in time finde the Dutch to interlope and when they once enter all is spoyled for 
they are better able to serve them {the Persians] with all sortes of Spices at cheaper rates 
than wee and these commodities will hid any nation welcome to Persia.”’ 

Foster, English Factories in India (161 8-1621), p. 30. Yule’s earliest example is of 1627. 

Judea, Odia.—{1511.] “In the year 1511, in the month of April, Alfonso de Albuquerque 
went from the citie of Cochin unto Malacca and Alfonso sent . . a Portugall 


named Du arte Fernandes with letters unto the lig of the Mantias, which now is called 
Sion, standing in the South, Coasting along, they passed through the strait of Cincapura, and 
sailed towards the north, went along the ¢ 


eoast of Patane, unto the citie of Cuy, and from thence 


n, customs, i probably correct. but Burnell does not seem to 
have been aware that ‘Chungam’ itself must be a loan word in both these Dravidian languages. 
Chungt is commonly ysed all over Northern India for the octroi duties levied by our 
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Municipalities. It is rally # Persian word, as chang signifies in that language “the claw 
of a bird, the paw, the expanded hand or the fingers somewhat hooked,” Tnrleed changi- 
ghalla, the tax on corn, ia mentioned in the Fufihat.i-Pirdzsh4hi—written in the fourteenth 
century —as one of the 23° frivolous, unlawful and unjnst cesses’ which Firfiz Shih Tughiag 
avs he ordered to be abolished (Elliot and Dowson, 111, 377). 

Changi or chungi thus is equivalent to ‘handful,’ and is synonymous with the mwlthi 
of Gujarit, eto. 

Khot.—!t is said in the note on this word that it occurs especiallyin the Konkan. and 
is apparently traceable to the time of the ‘Adilshahi dynasty of Bijapur. Lt is true that 
its use seems confined in our on limes to a small part of the Bombay Presidency, and this 
would appear to have misled the authors into thinking that it is a purely “Mahritt word,’ 
But this supposition can be hardly correct, as the word occura repeatedly in almost all the 
senses attributed to it (viz., ‘a hereditary zemindar with proprictary rights, « patel or head- 
man of the village. 4 revenue farmer without hereditary rights. ete.”") in the Tarikh-i-Pirdzahaht 
of Barni (c. 1858). Witness the following: Spcaking of the regulations of ‘Aliu’d-din Khalji 
for depressing the Hindus, he writes : 

“ There was to be one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all, from the -Aéla 
to the daldhar and the heaviest tribute was not to fall upon the poorest .. . Half (of the 
produce) was to be paid withont any diminution, and this rule was to apply to ddtas and 
baldhars without the slightest distinction. The khitas were also to be deprived of all their 
peouliar privileges . . . They (seil. those regulations) were so strictly carried out that the 
choudharis and bid and mugaddims were not able to ride on horachack, to find weapons, to 
get fine clothes, or to indulgein betel, . . the people were broughttoanuch astate of obedioncr 
that one revenue officer would string twenty (ils, mugaddime,Jor ‘chawdharia together 
by the neok, and enforee payment by blows.” Op. cit. in Elliot and Dowson, IIT, 182, 183. 
See also 184 and 185; Bibl, Ind., Text, 287, 288, 291. 1 ought perhaps to say that the 
word faldhar has been explained by Sir H. Elliot (Supplementary Glossary, ed. Beames, 11, 
240) as a low caste village servant, w village guide or mesaenger,”' 

The learned Blochmann and Major Fuller who translated several portions of Barni’s 
history were both puzzled by this word, as they did not know that the word is still used for 
a certain ¢lass of landlords in Bombay. Indeed Blochmann thought that it waa a rare 
Arabic word signifying a ‘fine strong man.’ There can be little doubt that Blochmann was 
wrong, and that by £Adts and baléhars wo are to understand “ landlords and tenants.” 
See Elliot and Dowson, IIT (Appendix), 623. 

Kutiaur.-—[e. 1050.) “They [the Hindus] fasten the upghdra, ie. the dagger, at the 
Waist an the right side "’ {instead of on the left, as the Muhammadans do}. 

Alberiint’s India, Trans, Sachan, 1, 181, See also iid., 1, 120, 

Lemon,—* In his note on this word, Yule says that it has“ come into European languages 
through the Ar. feimin, und is, according to Hehn, of Indian origin.”’ The following extracts 
conclusively show that Hehn was right and that the Arahe became acquainted with the 
lemon only in the tenth century. 

fe, #40.) © The land of Manatira (in Sindh] also produces a fruit of the avze of the apple, 
Which is called Laimitn and is exceedingly sour.” 

Ritthy.!.agdilim of Istakhri, Tr. tn Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 1, 27. 

See also Fbn Honukal, Ashbvilu-l-bildd [¢, 976) Jbid., p. 4. 

And Tdrisi, who wrote in the twelfth century. repeats what Istakhri had said before him, 
and writes : 

(ec. 1154.) The country feeil, Mangiira] produces dates and sugarcanes inabundance, There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except ono, a sort of fruit called laimin, as big as an apple 
and of a very sour taste, and another which resembles the peach both in shape und taste," 
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Elliot and Dowson, [, 78, 

Long Cloth, —The earliest quotation ix of 1670 aml Mr. Crooke has quoted with approval 
the opinion of Sir G. Birdwood, who dates ite introduction to Europe about 1675, but the 
following passages prove that the word is much older. | ; 

(1621,] The rest of her Inding is long cloathe (the xorte not unknowne to yourselves) and 
‘ame stufies of Bengale with auch other commodities aa these parts [Masulipatam] afford.” 

“The commodities received from thenee [Masulipatam] fittinge for Englande we have 
laden In the * Charles’ O4 appeares from our invoice, . . . beinge cyamonrds, longe 
vlath, and gum-lacke.” 

Foster, English Factories in Tudia (1008-1021), pop. TOS, TH, , 

Mahout.—The earliest quotation i from Hesyohins, Then there is a very long gap and the 
nextoxample is from the din of Abul Paz! (¢, 1595), Itimay, thorefore, be worth pointing ont that 
the word occurs inthe Tari th-i-Firizahaht of Barni (c. 1358) in o passage which is not translated 
in Elliot und Dowson, Spoa king of the 44 elephants belonging toSult4n Shamean'datlin Tyas of 
Rengal, which were captured ly Firtz Tughing in the first expedition against Lakbnauti, he says 
that “the old elephant-drivers (pilidnén) and mahdmate af the Imperial elephant stables 
declared with one voice and an oath before the throne that such fine elephants had never 
arrived in Dehliinany reign or from any other country,” Bibl, Inad,, Text, 593,1. 2 from foot; 

Maladoo,--May I suggest that it is hardly neceasary to go to the Portusrucse Mathado, 
‘beaten up,’ for the origin of this word. Malida ia a very well-known preparation in 
Musalman cookery, and ia made of flour, sugar, almonds, pistachios, etc., thoroughly kneaded 
of pounded, heaten up and baked and fried in ght, ‘The word is derived from the Pers. 
malidan, to rub, grind, crush or pound, Richardsan, exh rors. 

Markhor,—" The Shinwari Afghans killed and brought a mdrihtr ( . . . 0 serpent. 
eating goat), the like of which I had never seen or imagined. I ordered my artista to paint 
him. He weighed four Hindustani maunds; the length of his horns was 1} gaz.” 

Piizuk.t-Jahdngtri, Tr. Rogers and Beverides, T, 112-5. 

mee also TT 88, 

Maseahar,—If * Mascabar ‘ix an Indo-Portuguese word for the last day of the month, it 
niust be « corruption, not of maé-ta-bir, as Mr. Crooke Suggests, but of arnvie-ba-bilr, 
‘mde from Sans, amdvasya, is commonly used for the last day of the month. If‘ Mazoa- 
hor" means ‘monthly statement or account,’ it must stand for mieck-vdr, 08 Platts anys. 

Mole-Islam.—The derivation suggested by Mr. Crooke is inadmiasible. The “ true artho- 
graphy” is ‘mawla-t-Jaldm,’ and the meaning ‘client or dependent of Iknlam.’ “ The clients, 
moods (singular, mawla) or non-Arab Muslims, are frequently mentioned by Browne (Literary 
History of Persia, T, 229, 230, 233-5, 242, 247, 260, 265, 204, 266), who saya that, far from 
heing treated by the Government as equal to their Arab co-religionists of Arab birth, 
they were regarded as anbject races, exploited and despised by their rulers." See alao Jurji 
favdin, History of Tubaristan, Trans. Browne, 145-146. Maula also oceura in Barni‘’s 
Térith-i-Firizahdht where Dowson renders it by ‘slave,’ (IIT, 175) and a Malik ‘Ali is de- 
aoribed by the same author aa the maulizida, ‘son of walave'. of Sultin Balban. (fhid., W87.) 
See Bibl. dnd., Text, 278, 1,8, 15:18], L. G6: also 37, 118, 134, 210, These clients or slaves 
were almost always persons converted by a Musalman to hisown faith. When Mahmiid Bega- 
da of Gujarat, converted these Hindus. he, like a devout and humble follower of Muham- 
mad, would not call them Maulisorslaves of himself, but mowlé.i-Jslém or‘ clients of Islam.’ 

Myna, Mina.—{1620.] With our goods wee have sent a eupell of pratlinge birds called 
Hynnas, which wee have bought to bee sent to the company, and intreste you Carre maye bee 
taken for theire conveyence to Suratt.”’ | 

Foster, Anglish Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 199. See also pp. 200, 214, 

(To he conlinned.) 
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NOTE ON TENTA-KARALA. 
By RALIPADA MITRA, M.A. BLL. 

Is the learned article entitled The Varveratndikara published in the second volume of 
the Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Dr. Sunitikumara Chatterjec says that 
Jyotiriavara, the author, has given a description of the gambling saloon therein -—"' Jyotiris- 
Vara calls a gambling house a fewta-sdra, i.e, fevfasdld, and there used to be a temple of the 
Devi near by. He also knew the word teafa-honila (p. $04), In what sense exactly we do not 
know, but apparently to mean a person who visited a gambling house ; and over four centuries 
before him Rajasekhara has used the word in the feminine form (feutd-kardla) as aterm of 
abuse, in hia Karpiira-manjart.’’ 

Pandita Hargovind Dis Seth in his Paia sadda mahannava anys that fiyfa ia a dest word 
found in Shawiealta kald (od. Dr, H. Jacobi, 1918) in conjunction with 44ld, meaning & gan bling 
house or club, infd, similarly a dest word, occurs in Supdsandha caria (Benares edition, H18- 
[019, p. 465) in compound with 4il4 with the same meaning. The third variant ia fenfd 
occurring in Desindme-mdld in similar sense (judkhdnd, jud khelne bi adda). 

It has been noted above that the word occurs in Rajadekhara’s Karpiira-maiijari. 
Vidisaka addresses Vicaksand, the Queen's attendant, thus! :-— 
mahe kim dveanam dei ; and further on (p. 20}— 

A désie putti Jentékardle Losasadacattini racehiloffant exam mam bhai, 

Dr. Sten Konow. has translated the word jeatdkurila as “ terrorof the gambling house 
(p. 220). In the glossary fenfd-keriile ia explained as “ terrible in the gambling places, or a 
Durgi of the gambling places." Ho refers us to the Desindma-mdlé of Hemachandra. 
edited by Pischel and Biihler, Pt. I (Bombay Sanskrit Serica No. XVIT—1880), where it 
means “@gambling place.” The different reatlings are fimde’—, fayte*—, tefa’=, In all these 
gambling i8 indicated (aa in dyuteppiye temtdkardle). A different meaning of the word, 
however, is indicated in bhamarafente, viz., a‘ sear ' (in the glossary). Sten Konow styles it as 
one of the rare and provincial words in Karpilrea-nadjari (p. 201). 

The word appears in a slightly different form in the Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva, viz., in 
the story of the bold gambler Thinthakarila (Nirgayasigara edition,p. 571).In Mr. N. M. Penzer’s 
edition the word is translated as “* terrorof the gambling saloon.” (The Gcean of Story, vol. IX, 
p. 17). The kardle or terrible character of the gambler is unfolded in the description given of 
him in the story, “ He lost perpetually, and the others who were in the game used to give 
him every day a few hundred cowries. With those he ought wheat flour from the markets, 
and in the evening he made cakea by kneading them somewhere or other in a pot with water, 
and then he went and cooked them in the fame of a funeral pyre in the cemotery, and ate them 
m front of Mahikfila, smearing them with the grease from the lamp burning before him : 
and he always slept at night in the court of the same god's temple, pillowing his head on his 
arm." By a clever urtifice he inveigled the Mothers anil the Yaksas and otlier divine 
beings in the temple of Mahikila into playing dice with him and compelled them to pay the 
money he won by stake. He even invited Mahfkdla himself to play at dice with him. 
But the god desisted, Somadeva makes the quaint observation: “ Even gods, you see, like 
feeble persons, are afraid of a thoroughly self-indulgent, ruftianly seoondrel, flushed with 
impunity.” 

That women also played at dice and could be “ a terror of the gambling house " is suguestod 
by the word fenté-berilain Karpéra-maijari. Vidisaka could not have addrossed Vicaksanii, 
the female attendant of the queen, as fenfé-bariila, unless the dangerous character even of 
women at gambling were known to him. It might be a term of abuse, but then it had some 
foundation in fact. Rajasekhara lived about 900 4.p, It appears, then, that women also 
played at dice and won and lost at gambling in the tenth century A.D, 

1 H.0.8., De. Sion Konow's edition of Karpirawmaajart, p. 13, b 18. 
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Indeed the participation of women in gambling points to an earlier date, Mehta writes ; 


Gambling appears to have been m vogue during the Holi festival, as it is now in Northern 
India among the Hindus during the Divili, for Dimodar Gupta says that if ix only fy the 
presence of the veil or otherwise that if ia posslile to distinguish good women from bad ones, whe. 
are engaged in the game of dice and wee the language appropriate to the oorasion.”* 

Thus, good and bad women—all—played at dice, and some of them ot least seem to have 
heen expert in the game, ae Hey used the language appropriate to the occasion. 

The information has been derived from the Aufiondi-motem by Damodar Gupta, the 
chief Minister of king Jayapida of Kashmir, written about 755-766 4,0, 

In the Aathdsaritedgara we find that the Mothers, having been repeatedly defeated by 
Thinthakardla, and not having found any way out of the scrape, were in very low spirite. 
Then the goddess Chimundé said to them : “ Whoever, when invited to gamble. saya" 1 sit 
out of the game,” cannot be forced to plav : thie 14 the wniversal convenlion among gamilera, 
ye Mother Deities. So when he invites you, you say this to him to baffle him,” 

The deities thus baffled the gambler, who became depressed at finding himaelf check- 
mated by a Enowlelge of the etiquette of play, Then the gambler endeavours to appease 
Mahakala by addressing him thus: "1 adore thee that sittest naked with thy head resting 
on thy knee ; thy moon, thy bull and thy clephant-skin having been won at play by Devi,’" 

It is clear, therefore, that women were acquainted with the conventions and etiquette 
of gambling and played for stakes in the time of Somadeva certainly in, and possibly very 


muoh earlier than, the eleventh century a,p. 


In the rock-cut soulptures at Ellora we find representations of MahAdeva and Devi playing 


Story, vol. VIL, p. 86), we read :— 


Krdantam priyayi sikamaksairakgairivecchayi. 


There appar also to be referenecs in the old Be 





ngali literature to women playing at dice. 


MISCELLANEA. 


WHO BUILT NEW RAIGIIE t 

1. Td Bimbisire build it? 

Himbaiira hal his capital in old Hajagrhe. [td 
rolated of Siddhartha that he entered the town by 
the Tapoda gate andl, after begging in the #trrets, 
wont out again and «nt down to take his meal at the 
foot of the FPandavapebbata. He wie seen by 
Bimbisira from the top of his palace when walking 
in the street. Aller witaining enlightenment under 
the Bodhi tree, he went to Bonnres, where be bear 
preaching. From Genares he went to Urivela, 
thence to Gaya and subsequently to Latthivana 


(Jethian) within the Aijagrha ares, Here be was | 


met by Bimbmira, who invited hig, to RAjngrha. 
After remeiving him in hia palace at Rajagyha, 
Kimbisira made him a» gift of a garden (Veluvana) 
outside the walla of the royal city. Tt iv also known 
that Bimbisirea waa confined in a jail or fort within 
the city, ancl that he conld see the Buddha from bis 
place of confinement. ‘This may be one of the forte 
disco veres| by the lato Mr. V. HW. Jackson near the 
southern wall of the oki city: the Gpddhrakita 
hill can be epon from that place. 

, an this points to the fact that aja Hinbisira 
Ti wel sane thieel within the. old walled city, Neiihor 


 VGORS,, vol XIV, p. 358: Italics are mine. 








in the Pali scriptures nor in the annotations 
is there mention of twu Raéjagrhas, ‘The site on 
which Sow Fiajagrha waa bollt is much beice bree C)ouere 
the hill ‘firt city. whieh lay wn Lie valley tea the eauth, 
lt coresponh to the Sitavinea and Sappa-Saurnli - 
kapablhira mentioned in the Buddhist anerod 
boon few, 

Il. Lid Ajitadairn build New Rajeie ? Tn tha 
Fimatia-phale Sotta it is mentionsd that Ajitadetru 
wont oul of the city by the east pate to.me the Had- 
dhawho was living atthe time in theJivakAmba- wiinin 
vikdra, which lay to the caat of the wity wall, 
nadir the south oist bend of the eastern hill on the 
way to the Gpidhrakite hill, ‘Theres ia a circum- 
stantial description of the rove proqession me jl 
passed wot of the city and wonded ita Way towards 
vik a mango Cnrilien, a part of the rod haing 


| dirk on scoount of the thiek girerw'tly Of trees anil the 


mill top interopting the ooonheime. This would 
seem to indicate that Ajitadstrou alvo Lived in the 


|) royal city in the valley. 


The only reference relied ypon to support the 
contention that New Rijagrin was built ly Ajiitn- 


| Satru Appears to be aw statement in the Suey Won hla 


Ni 


a kiya to the eilect thathe repro the fortifientions 


7 ON) M.Pensor, op. ci, p18. 4 thee, po 19, 
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of Réjagrha as be apprehended an attack by an | Master and his disciples. This place bocame famous 


unfriendly power. 

It ia signifieant that excavations at New Rijgir 
have hitherto not brought to light any relics older 
than the second eeantury before Christ. 

The Chiness pilgrims’ sooounta of New RKijngrho 
are conflicting. According to Hiuen Tsiang it wae 
built by Bimbisira, wherves Fa-hian says that 
Ajtadatru built it, I think they were both mis- 


Tatham kalyamera sonnididya pdtracioaras 
pinddya prabikyat, (Lalita.wistara, A.S.B. ed., p. 
167.) 

Translation :—Then T took my robe and begging 
bow! at an early hour and entered the great city of 
Rijagrha in order to beg for food, 

The footnote odds that thereare two other readings 
of the word Tapteda, via,, Tatapota and Tapota. 
In the earlior PAli version Tapoda ia the name of o 
river which draina the Bajgir valley and issues out 
of it at the north gate of the mountain city. The 
hot aprings at the foot of the Vaibhdra hill flow 
into this river, There is also mention of Tapodi- 
rlma, a garden on theriver. The Tapodagaste must 
thus have been the oorth gate, in the gap betwoan 


the Vaibhiira and Vipula hills, whore tho high road | 


from Bihdr now enters the valley. This road pass 
along the east of Now RAjgir, whioh is on high 
ground which was covered with dense woos in the 


time of the Buddha, and was used for disposing of | 


dead bodies which could not be cromated. 

In Boal's Life of Hiuen Teiang (p. 116) the tredi- 
tion iv recorded that when fire destroyed the royal 
palace, inorder to carry out hitmeslf the deerse he 


had imposed upon others, Bim bisdra retired tolivein | 


the Sitavana (Beal's “cold forest") and handed 

ovor the reins of government to the Prince royal. 
In Loggo's Travels of Fa-ien (p. 81) the tradition 

mentioned is that Ajitadatru built New Raéjagrhn. 


In the openinglinesof the 0th Book of Advaghoga’s | 


Budihe-corita Siddhirtha is described as entoring 
Rijagrhe, which waa the abode of the goddess of 
wealth (Srimadgrham RAjagrhsm) and waa both 
protested and ornamented by hills and purified by 
the auspicious waters of the (t) hot springs (tapodais). 
Sronya, or Bimbssira, eaw the crowd following 
Siddhirtha from the ower apariments of hia palace. 
Afvaghoga also mentions that the Sikya prince 
went to the Pindaveparvata after collecting alms. 

In the Vinaya Piteka (Oldenberg, p. 35) it is 
montioned that tho Buddha went towards Riajagrha 
and stopped at Suppatittha Cetiys in the garden 
of Latthivana, which is the modern Jothian (Yasti. 
vana = Latthivans). Bimbisira come out of hia 
capital with a large retinue to receive him. Next 
day the Buddha went to the palace within the 


over to him a royol park with a residance for tho | 


| mentary by Buddhaghoss (P.T.8. edn, p. 160) 1— 





aa Voluvanu, 

In Buddhaghoga's commentary on the Dighani- 
kaya (Ceylon edition, Hewavitarane bequest, p. 96) 
it is wtated that Himbisira waa cast into tapanaghara, 
in order to starve him to daath (So pitaram tdpana- 
gehe padbbAipd peed). 

In tho Samafifia-phala Sutta (Dighanikiya, 
P.T.8. edition, p. 47) it la stated that Ajitasatru 
was sitting on the roof of his palace in Kajagrha 
on a full moon night, but could not enjoy any pleasure: 
aa his mind was much troubled on account of 
having killed his father, In order to attain peace of 
mind he sought on interview with the Buddha, who 
wos then staying in Jivake’s mango grove. In 
order to reach the grove he went out of the walled 
city by the eastern gate. We ore told in the oom- 


Transiation.—Going out by the east gate ho 
entered inta the shade of the mountain. 

In the Majjhima Nikfiya, I, 7 (P-T.8.), this pas- 
sage ocoura:—Ekam samayo™ Ananda Kajayahe 
mAarti Veluwonea Kalondakaniedpe aciraparinibinte 
Bhagarati. Tena tio pana sumoyena riz Afdgadho 
Ajdtasatitu Vedehiputto Rdjagahay patisankhdrd pet 
rdaao Pajjotena deamkarwino, (AjAtasatru repaired 
RaAjagrha as he apprehended an attack by king 
Pradyota. This waa soon after the parinirmiaa at 
the Buddha). 

The following passage oocurs in Povajjssutta of 
the Suttanipite :—Agamd Hdjagaham Ruddho, Mfdga- 
dhanom Giribhajam (The Buddha went to Raja- 
gahs, which was the Giribhaja of the people of 
Muagrecibun ). 

There were two Girivrajas in ancient India, one 
in the Panjib (Kekaya rdjya), and the other, the 
Girivraja of the people of Magadhs. Girivraja lite- 
rally moons « eattle-pen or pasture enclosed by 

In Buddhogho§a's annotation (Parnmattha-jotika) 
the following cocurs (Colombe edition, H.B., p. 330) 
—Hiribbajant idampi tase ndmat, tom i Pandora. 
Gijjhakuta-Vehara-[vigili-Vepulla-namakinam  pan- 
cannam majjha cajo wa fhifain forma Cinibbajasite 
eveeati (Giribbaja is also the name of tho same town 
Rajagaha), and it is situoted like o cattle-pom for 
pasture) within the five hills, by name, Panidava, 
Gijjhakuta, Vehora, Isigili, Vepulla, and therefore 
it is called Giribbaja. | 

Girivraje ia the “mountain city " of the Chinese 
travellers, and H&jegrbo the inner, walled town, 
where the king lived. 

In A.S.B., 1005-06, p. 102, it is mentioned that the 
excavations at New Rijgir did not bring to light 
anything earlier than the second century before 
Christ. 





So pdécing dedrena mikkhamited poadlatac 


D. N. Bex. 
3 





—— 


. 
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A Sr. THOMAS LEGEND.* 
By T. K. JosEps, B.A., L.T, 

An anonymous Portuguese MS. (Sloane MS. 
2748-A, British Museum), by a Missionary, who, in 
or after A.D. 1676, was living at the Carmelite Church 
of Anjicaimal (t.c., Ernakulam), says (folio 10r) that 
the very Hindus affirmed that there wasan image of 
Our Lady in the pagoda called Tir Corunfa belong- 
ing to the king of Upper Cranganore. The Rev. Fr. 
H. Hosten, 8.J., suggests that the author of the MS. 
is Fr. Mathew of St. Joseph, who helped Van Rheede 
on his Hortus Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 12 vols., 
1676-1693. The Missionary’s Tir Corunfa is Tiruk- 


kurumpa (Sanskrit, Sri Kurumba), ¢.¢,, the goddess | 


Kali (a long, / as in eall) of Cranganore, in Cochin. 
We know that some of the early Portuguese went 


into a Hindu temple and worshipped the goddess 


there, mistaking her for St. Mary, 
»Vasco da Gama and his companions went to a 
Hindu temple in Calicut under the impression that 


it was a Christian Church, and as he knelt by the 


side of Gama, Joao de Sa remarked, “If these be 
devils, I worship the true God ” (Castanheda: His- 
toria Coimbra, 1552-4, p. 57). According to a jour- 
nal of the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-99, 
~ They threw holy water over us and gave us some 
white earth ” (bhasmam, ashes), “ which the Chris. 
tians of this country are in the habit of putting on 
their foreheads, breasts, around the neck, and on 
the forearms. They threw holy water upon the 
captain-major”’ (Vasco da Gama), ‘and gave him 
some of the earth, which hegave in charge of someone, 
giving them” (the Hindus at the temple) “to 
understand that he would put it on later”, (Roteiro, 
1898, p. 54). Wasco da Gama may be regarded as a 


century Manikka Vachakar of Calicut. 

A palm-leaf MS. in Malayalam, about 150 years 
old, has the following legend connecting St. Thomas 
the Apostle and the goddess KAli of Cranganore. 

[TRANSLATION. ] 

"Tt is said that St. Thomas the Apostle did not 
come to the Malayalam country, that he came only 
to Nagapattanam (Nagapatam), and that some who 
believed after his preaching there came to the Mala- 
yalam country and propagated The Way (Chris- 
tianity). Contrary to that I believe for certain that 
the Apostle himself came (to Malabar), preached 
and baptized. For I give one evidence. When 
the Apostle came as far as Cranganore, a Pulaya 


(low caste) woman decked in many gold ornaments | 


beguiling words, | 


came there in front of him with 
after the manner of women, in order to hinder the 
Apostle’s journey. He got angry and cursed this 
woman, and by his power commanded, “ sit down, 


Kurumpa”. So in consequences of that curse she | 


was turned into a stone image. That image is to this 
day placed in the Cranganore temple. 

If the words which the Malayalis (i.e., Nairs) say 
about this matter are taken into consideration 


= 





“Reprinted from the Malabar Herald dated 








(those words) will turn out to be an evidence. That 
is, they say that the Cranganore territory was in 
olden times a heath, that it lay uninhabited, and 


| that there was a path through it. Before people 


inhabited it a paradesi (foreigner) came there and 
along with him came also Kurumpa their goddess. 
(They say also) that he went away after setting her 
up where the temple now stands ; and commanding. | 4 
“ This is the house I have built for you.” 

After this spectacle the Apostle returned hither. 
Thereupon at sunset a Nair passing that way with 
an umbrella and seeing a woman sitting there, 
made advances and went to her. She then request- 
ed him to get a house built for her by himself. So 
he tried to take her to his house, but she did not 
agree. He therefore went away after giving her the 
umbrella that was in his hand so that the dew may 
not affect her. He came the next morning, caused 
the necessary things to be brought, built a house 
and gave it to her. He then asked her who she was 
and where she came from. ‘' You will soon have 
occasion to know that,” she replied, but did not say 
definitely who she was and how she had come here. 
Still this Nair lusted after her on account of her 
beauty, and without departing from there lived 
with her many days, thinking of consorting with 





| her. This Nair was surprised because all those 


days she did neither eat nor drink, and he began to 
make it public. Consequently several people came 
and crowded every day to see her. While all stood 
gazing she turned into a stone image. Then one of 
those assembled began to dance and said, “I start- 
ed from Ayodhya, and am come to save the people 
living in the Malayalam country from the troubles 


| falling upon them”. “ Will you not receive me fale 
real Dhariya (i.e., non-wearing) Christian inasmuch — 
as he did not put on the holy ashes of the sixteenth | 


she asked. Then all together agreed to receive her 
es their protectress, and made a temple (for her) 
there. To this day they have been worshipping her. 

And this Nair who gave the umbrella finally be- 
came the ruler of Cranganore. He is usually called 
the Nair of Kotakkad (i.e., umbrella forest). After 
the lapse of many years in this manner he died with- 
out a successor. Then the Swarupam (dynasty) of 
Padinjattedom sprung from the Swarupam of Ayirur 
was given that kingdom. So tothis day a man has 
to go there (to the temple) as the Nair of Kotakkad 
with a long-handled umbrella held over him (by 
another) when the festival of the pagans is celebrat- 
ed at the Cranganore temple. 

Although the words of these infidels (Hindus) are 
false, we can lay them all aside and conclude by 
means of our (not including the readers) reason and 
the knowledge we have, that as the Nasranis (Syrian 
Christians of Malabar) say St. Thomas the Apostle 
came to the Malayalam country, preached, built 
churches, and wrought many miracles for making 
The Way known. ere 

Considering this (one can see that) it is by the 
power of miracles that the Christian reli (Chris- 
tianity) came into being (in Malabar). Therefore 
it must be believed as certain that just as Our Lord 
15th September 1928. 





——_ 
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Jesus the Messiah propagated Margam (The Way) 
by working many signs and wonders, He gave that 
power to His disciples also and they preached in all 
the world. [Here ends the translation.] 

We do not know who the author of this lucubra- 
tion is, neither do we dare to say how far the St. 
Thomas-Kurumpa legend can be taken as evidence 
for the South Indian apostolate of St. Thomas. 
The language of the original is modern, say of the 
eighteenth century. I leave it to Fr. Hosten to de- 


clare whether this legend has any evidentiary | 
| their fatherland for this praiseworthy reason, have 


| gradually become a great race and multitude, con- 


value. 

As for the immigration of Christians to Malabar 
from the East Coast, the following extract from Van 
Bheede’s Memorandum of 1677 a.v. will be read 
with interest. 

[P. 33] “‘ Three kinds of Christians are found in 
Malabar, namely, the St. Thomas Christians, the in- 





lige Christians, and the Toeppasse (Thuppayi) 
Christians.” 

“The St. Thomas Christians are not Mallabaars 
by descent ” (the vast majority are descended from 
indigenous Sudras or Nampuris), “but a people, 
who being persecuted by the heathens for the pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, to which they were 
converted by the holy Apostle Thomas, came down 
from the lands of Carnatica or the coast of Chorman- 
del and who settled down among the people of this 
country (Malabar). This people banished from 


sisting of more than fourteen hundred villages and 
one hundred and fifty churches; for many years 
they had as their spiritual head the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem ;"——-{Translation from the original 
Dutch kindly supplied on 21st August, 1928, by the 
Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J. 


BOOK-NOTICES, 


Cow Prorection rm Inpra, by L. L. Sunpara Ram, 

M.A., 84" 5}"; pp. viii, 202. Madras, 1927. 

The author deals with this difficult subject from 
the religious, social, humanitarian and economic 
points of view, treating it as of concern to India as 
a whole, rather than as a purely Hindu problem 
He aims at presenting a fair statement of the his- 
tory of the subject, starting from the earliest times, 
when, as we know from Vedic and post-Vedic lite- 
rature, the killing of oxen for purposes of both sacri- 
fice and food was common. How a remarkable 
change took place thereafter and the bull and cow 
sequired a special religious sanctity in India is 4 


matter of far-reaching interest. In discussing — 


eauses that may have led to this change Mr. Sundara 
Ram does not refer to the possibility that we have 
here the influence of a pre-Aryan culture in the land. 
He cites the attitude towards the bull of the ancient 
Egyptians and of Zoroastrianism, and rightly lays 
stress upon the effect of Jaina and Buddhist teach- 
ing. He further reviews the policy of great rulers, 
such as Agoka, Harsavardhana, Babur and Akbar 
and others, from remote times to the present day. 
In a chapter on the “ Muslim Outlook” he deals at 





some length with the references to animal slaughter 
in Islamic teaching, and he comes to the conclusion 
that the slaughter of cows for sacrificial purposes is 
only a later development of Islamic ritual and 
usage coming into prominence during the period of 
the Muslim conquest of India. Mr. Sundara Ram 
hopes that a frank and full statement of the case in 
its various aspects from the Hindu point of view 
will enable the Muhammadans better to understand 


| their position, and will help to compose the present 


antagonism. The subject is one that calls for 
cautious and delicate handling. 
Cc. E, A. W. OLDHAM. 


Dsawa, 8e Jaargang, Nos. 3-8, 1928. 
Numbers 3 to 6 (May to November, 1928) of the 
Sth volume of Djawa, the periodical published by 
the Java Institute, are issued as one and contain 
an illustrated article on “ Music among the Madura 


Islanders " of 290 pp. by J. 8. and A. Brandts Buys- 


van Zijp. It gives a very full and detailed account 
of the bands, instruments and music of Madura. 
M. J. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANUSAMYANA. 


The Girnar and the Kalinga Edicts contain the — 


term Anusatydna. This is a difficult term and 
the difficulty has been intensified by the fact that 
up to time, this word has not been found in many 
places (vide The Pal Text Society’s Pali Enylish 
Dictionary, p. 43). At one time, the word was 
translated into ‘“‘assembly” and on another 
oceasion as “circuit.” A new explanation has 


been suggested by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in | 


the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society.1 





liv. 36. 








He asks: ‘‘Would the whole body of the 
High Ministers, who as at Taxila and at Ujjain 
were charged with the government of the Presidency 
or Viceroyalty ‘go out” or ‘be turned out’ 
together for the purpose of going on an official 


tour 7°? And he goes on to observe, that “the 


result would be that the capital would be without 
a single minister during the alleged tour’.” 
This interpretation was accepted by the late Dr. V. 
A. Smith who observes ? :— 
“‘He is probably correct in referring to the 
Sukrantti and interpreting the term as signifying 
2 Aégoka, p. 164, 
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u. rewular ayatem. of teansiee’ fain one station or | 


district. to another, designed to prevent the abuses 
apt to wrine when officials remain top long in & 
particular locality." ‘There ary certain sapects 
of the question which have te be discussed before 
the proposed interpretation can be accepted os 
final. 

The first thing we have to note ia how far the 
Sukrantii is to be considered as an authority, It 
iso vory late work, which I would hesitate very 
much to depend on. Secondly, there is no mention 
of cabinet ministera in the pagsage of the Subrunttj 
referred to by Mr. Jayaewal.4 

“The Subraniil provides for the transfer of cabinet 
ministers with their two under-secretarioa every 
three, five, seven or ten yeara,” The passage ag 
translated by Prof. B. KR. Sarkar* is aa follows: 
“Ho abould always appoint three men for each 
department, the wisest of them all at the head and 
the two others a4 overseers, for three, five, seven 
or ten years, and having noticed each officer's 
qualifications for the work entrusted, he should 
never give office for ever to anybody and ovory- 
body. He should appoint men to offices alter 
examining the fitness of the persons for them. 
For who does not got intoxiosted by drinking of 
the vanity of offices 7" 5 

As this translation does not appear to be vory 
literal, | venture to tranalate it os followa: “‘ There 
whould be one chief officer, under whom there will 
be two overscer of that department. The transfer 
it to be mado after 3, 5, Tor 10 years, His (i+., 


the officer's) work and cleverness in doing it have 


to be eonaidered in transferring him. Seeing that 
he is fit for that post, he ls to be appointed to that 
post, for every man gets intoxicated by enjoying 
a post for a long time, For that purpose he is to 
be appointed to some other post, provided that he 
is Gt for it," © 

Mic. Jayaswal assumes that “a defined period 
of office waa regarded as a salutary provision 
aa reminding the Ministers of their limited 


aE, 





sojourn and soaking them ‘mindful of their rea- 
jogs, Likes Dey ee eee reap 
view ! 

First, | beg torefer to the Subrantti iteclf, where 
the king ia advised to appoint his chief advisers 
to each post by rotation,§ 

There docs not seem to be any question of pouny 
which says thot “the king should not mako his 
officers more powerful than himeelf.” 

There is another reason—a very strong one, and 


| this we oan trace in tho Edicts themeslves, In 


the very Edict where the term occurs, we ore told 
that the officers were to proceed for their other 
businosa, this being their lay buemees which had 
to be included with the special purpose, 4.6, the in- 
culeation of the Law of Piety. ‘The ‘Provincials’ 


| Edict also lays down thot “in scountanoe with the 


Law of Fiety, I shall send forth in romtion® 
avery. Five. yonen Way Dee OR ee 
of life, ho knowing thin my purpose will comply 
with my instruction,” And it continues, “ when 
the high officurs nforesaid ......proceod on 
tranafer in rotation, then without neglecting their 





| own (ordinary) business, they will carry out the 


king's instruction.” And when wo consider in 
this connection that the great king Agoka himeelf 
had toura of piety, when he visited aecetice and 
Brihmanas, with! liberality to them, visited elders 
with largess of gold, visited the people of tho country 
with instructions in the Law of Piety and discussion 
of that Law, wo onn safely say that his subordinates 
also, from the Réjukos downwarda, had to perform 
theas tours of piety. Taxila and Ujjain were vory 
far off from the capital, and benco the tours of piety 
to these two places were to be andertaken alter 
3 years, ie., shorter periods 11 had to be observ- 

ed, in view of the longer distance from the 


| ompital. 


J. N. Samappan.1! 





9 JBORS., vol. IV, pt. i(p. 37). E 
4 The Sacred Books of the Hindus sorics, 


§ Prof. Sarkar adda the following note—* Here are rules for the management of each Adhikdra or 
jurisdiction, ic., department, Dardaba-inspoctors, overseers. Aldyana-year. The term of offich of tenure 


of appointment is for 3,5, 7,0r 10 years according to Airyakaudalyo, (¢., qualification. 


warns the king agninst bestowal of permanent officers, 


Subrdcharya 
Appointment to poste should be according to time, 


during good behaviour, If the pride of position bewilders the officer, and he proves unworthy of the ree- 
ponsibility, be should be diamissed, Work is tho eolo test and recommendation for office. - 
# 7] am indebted to Prof. 8. N. Majumdar for belpmg me to tranalate it. 


? JBORS,, IV, 39. 


® Thess very terms have been used in the Subraniti. 


it Mr. ¥. A. South observes ; 


8 TT, 107 and 108, sinrtheiidba 
10 1 (Rock Edict VITT). 


“We cannotexplain with oortainty why it waa thought necessary to 


transfer the officials in the outlying provinces every three yoars,"" Adoka, p. 197. I venture toe #ubmit 


the above explanation. 


12 This note, written by the Inte Professor J. N. Samaddar about four yeare BGo would spyeer © 


have been miglaid in the prest—Jourr-Eprros. 








Sell i. i a * : : a, 
or eee? eh . 
Oororsr, 1929 ] “A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA” ‘ 
ba SOME CORRECTIONS TO * A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA.” : i 
; [As TRANSLATED by Mr. H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. (Retired).| fi. 
\ ; By. R. SINGHAL, Parice or Wares Museum, Bomsay. it sa tl 
Introduction. , 
Ir was in the year 1925 that my attention was first drawn to the article ' 
- entitled ‘ A Version of Hir and Ranjha,” by Mr. H. A. Rose, LC.S. (Reld.), published in the | 
issues of the Indian Antiquary for the months of September and Novemb r 1925. As I 
could not get the original text of the compiler Asi Singh and as the Editors of the Indian a 
Antiquary could not find space to print a complete translation that was prepared by me in ‘ ? 
1926, to secure continuity of style and treatment and to present the whole tran lation as a | § 
single readable unit, I have set out below those lines only in respect of which I consider that Ae Py 
corrections should be made in the version published, with Mr. Rose’s translation and my $8 
emendation placed in juxtaposition. 1p 
The text printed below is that used by Mr. Rose in his article referred to above. 3 
Text (Stanza and Line). 
Alif (1). . Mt 
1. Ake! Rabb nan yad kar'ye ; if 
3. Mere andaron uthya Char-yaron? :— ae 
4. “ Kissa? Hir te Ranjha joriye, ji, bid 
5. Waris Shih dé hai b&iydn jehra, = 
6. Phog-satte* ’atar na® choriye, ji, Ui. 
7. Asa, *Singhanan’ hal kuchh gum howe, a: 
8. Apo-Ap matlab sfra phoriye, ji.” : 
Rose’s version, Singhal’s version. f 
1. Come and celebrate the praises of the 1. Come and let us remember God, ; 
Lord, | 
3. Within me have arisen the Four 3. O Friends, an idea sprung from my 
, Friends (saying):— heart, 
4, “Construct the tale of Hir and Ranjha 4. Of singing the tale of Hir and Ranjha. 
5. As Waris Shah has told it. 5. Of what Waris Shah has told, 
6. Do not leave out the sprinkling of the 6. Let us take the kernel and leave the 
scents ; husks. 
7. And if any point is missed by As&é 7. As& Singh will let no incident remain 
Singh untold, 
8. Disclose the meaning of it thyself.” 8. (For) we (ourselves) will unfold the | 
full meaning (thereof). - 


Alif (2). 
4. Bete ath, jainde wakif kar lokon. 
8. Bhai ndl Ranjha karan khar lokon. 
4. And liad eight sons of whom we know. 4. And had eight sons trained in their 
work. ; 
8. There was disagreement between Ran- 8. Brothers were feeling jealous of Ranjha, 
jha and his brethren. 
Be. 
1, Boltiyan mirde Rinjhanen nin 
2- Sat bhai jehre usde han, Mifin : 
1 Read A keh. 2 Read ydro. % Read Qissa. 
5 Nachoriye is one word, therefore na should not be separated. 
6 Singha should be joined to Asd, being part of the name, without the intervention of a comma, 
1 Nd is a separate word, and should not be joined to Singha, 





4 Read sattie. 


| 


to 
a | 
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10 Read ane, 11 
13 Read Che. 14 Read Kise. 
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3. Ghar jawe te biviin® lant® ‘ine,!9 
4. Nal tuhmatan de qadhan jan, Miin -— 
5. “ Nadhi Hir Sy4l di paran leawen, 

6. -Tadan jani'! tain-nuh jawan, Mian.” 











With (vile) words to Ranjha 1. They were taunting Ranjha, 
His seven brothers abused him. 2. Seven brothers which he had. 
They turned him out of the house with 3. If he goes home he meets with taunts 
scorn and curses, from his bhabidn (brothers’ wives), 
On hearing these words from a {ra- | 4. Who were worrying his life with false 
veller :— allegations, | 
“Go and get the troth pledge of Hir 5. ‘Should you win the hand of Hir, the 
the Syal. Syal girl, 
She is fit lover for a youth like 6. Then we will concede you to be a 
you,” brave man,” 
re. 
3. Chai vanjli, khindi te nal bhira, 
He took his flute brown with use, 3. He took his flute, stick and blanket, 
Se. 
6. Hathan sakna be rozgar, Mian. 
8. Kehri karega agin kaltaér, Mian. 


Without a livelihood save by my 6. Empty-handed and without any sour- 
hands, Sir, ces of livelihood. 
What commands the Creator will give. 8. What God will do next. 
Jim. 
2. Ranjha howe khala haridn!? jeha. 
Ranjhé was left alone and perplexed. 2. Ranjha, being perplexed, stood there, 
Chim.18 
4. Girdi baith bharindifa muthient. 
And they sat down and began to pound 4. And sat around and began to shampoo 
grain. | him, 
He. 
| | 4. Qisse 14 Bhagbhari 15 kolon dasiyie. 
Whose tale is told with that of Bhiag- 4. Some good-natured girl from near by 
bhari. replied :— 


Khe. 
4, Rawat nadi ten s&yan de nal hat 
5. Pahle mfr muhine niin chr kita - 


Coming to the river with her compa- 4. And started from the stream with her 


nion, companions, 
First she began to scold the boat- 5. First she beat the boatman very 
man : 


severely. 
Dal. 
2. Ap us-di Hir tamam hii: 
. +. Ranjhe Akhia : “ pea-he palang Hire ?”’ 
& Read bidbidn. } ) a3 
® Read lan : the t should be separated from this word and joined to that following. 
Read janie. Jdni is incorrect. 12 Read haivdan. 

1S For Bhdgbhért, read bhdybhart, 
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7. Singha! Hir Ranjhete nin kah-chuki : 
8. Sane khesh kabile '* ghulim hii 


2. Hir lecemhe wholly his. 


2. It was all over with Hir. 
3. Ranjha said: “ Am I lying on Hir’s 3. Ranjha said: ‘Here is lying your 
bed ?” bed, O Hir’, 
7. [Says] As& Singh! Hir finished speak- 7. O Singha! Hir gave words to Ran- 
ing to Ranjheta. jha -— 
8. The message of love had enslaved 8. “Tand my relatives have become your 
her. slaves.” 
Zal, 
3. Jadan ‘ishg de mu’ 4mila!’ sire asan, 
4. Jadan'’ prit na sagegi'® pal, Hire. 
7. Ranjha kahia je*° :-—“ thag-ke marnai.” 
8. Tad4n huni chhad khiyal Hire. 
3. When an affair of passion possessesone, § 3. When affairs of love will come to a head. 
4. Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 4, Then you may not be able to retain 
love (of me). 
7. Ranjha spoke :—‘‘I shall die from the 7. Ranjha said :—“ If you want to kill 
deceit.” me by deceiving, 
8. Then he immediately ceased to regard 8. Then, O Hir, leave the idea of love 
Hir. immediately.” 
Re. 
1. “ Ranjhia tud-di ho-chuki. 
3. Kasam?) Pir fagir di kha kite2? 
4. Dil jor lita Jatt nal Jatti.” 
1. “Ranjha, your affair is finished. 1. (Hir said) “ Ranjhé, I have become 
yours, 
3. Who has taken an oath on his Pir 3. By my Pir, the saint, I swear 
4. That a Jatt must be united to a 4. I have surrendered this Jatti’s heart 
Jatti.” to be united with thine, a Jatt’s. 
Ze. 
4. Jehre*? nit paunde dinen rat, Mian.”’ 
4. He will always be there day and 4. Because there had been always quar- 
night. rels, day and night. 
Sin, 
6. Rala-kare kise de nal, Ranjha, 
7. Asa Singh& ! Majhin bele le-varya. 
6. Let them not get mixed up with any 6. Ranjha, you should join there with 
others, Ranjha, some companions, 
7. [Says] Asa Singh : Ranjha drove out 7. As& Singh, RAanjh4 entered the pastu- 
the buffaloes. rage with the buffaloes. 


Shin. 


Chari** Hir thin 


2. 


tao 
20 Jeshould go with the next word, fhag. 
2% Read ghere. 
farmers, and thus quarrela had constantly arisen. 


6. Nale majh bhiri *5 sandaé shir, Mian. 
Read mu imile. 


leke nazar dharda, 


19 Read sakengt. 
23 Read kete. 


Read taddn. 
Read gasam. 


15 
21 


In the absenceof alerdsman, the buffaloesof Manju used to stray into the fields of other 


In order to put a stop to this, Hir cleverly suggested 


, to her father that he should engage Ranjha, who was her lover, as herdsman to look after their buffaloes. 
24 Ohdri, which is prepared by mixing completely ghi and sugar with bread, is the !avourite food 


of the Panjabis in general, but of the farmers in particular. 
25 The milk of a bhdri (grey) buffalo is regarded as a healthy and delicious drink by the Indians, 
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5. As he received his food from Hir, 6. Having roceived his chidyt from Hir, he 
6. Among the grey buffaloes. 6. And also the milk of a grey buffalo, 
Sweded. 
4. Chand rakh Ranjhete de pis Jatti. 
4. Nadion len-gii thanda nir haisi ; 
5, Pichhon Ranjlne-thun chin mang Iiti. 
6. Kaido banke fiya faqir haisi. 
7. Ai Hir Ranjha kiti galh, Singhs | ‘ 
8, Kaido magar bhanni Jat}i Hir haisi. | 
3. And left it with Ranjha, 3. After keeping the pot containing chiri 
| | near Ranjha, 
4. He took some cold water from the 4. She went to the stream to fetch some 
river, cold water, 
5, And then went to Ranjhi and asked 5. In her absenoe, Ranjha was asked for 
for some food. chiiri hy Kaido, 
6. Kaido came disguised ps a boggar 4. Who had come disguised as a beggar. 
7. Hir came ani talked to Ranjha, fanys 7. SinghA, when Hie returned, Riinjhé 
Ash] Singh. talked to her about this incident. 
8. And behind Hir, the Jatti, came Kaido, 8. Thon Hir, the Jatti, ran after Kaido. 
“wad, ' 
7, Singh’ ! Chir mahi Ranjha ahahr iyi, 
7, 6 + + 6. 6driving the buffaloes, 7. . . . » after grazing the buffaloes, 
Toe. 


4. Haith Hir de vihih di gal karde, 
4. Nile sochdo mand-thea chang, lokon. 
3. He set to work to make u marriage for 4. They sat together and wonsidered about 
Hir, the marriage of Hir, 
4. Much he thought in sadness, good 4. And weom thinking over the good and 
people | had aspects of the matter. 
l. 4ulm kitéi bip Hir de ne 
+, Kattivas nachale*§ Ranjhetre da : 
7. Mahi"! waste Chichake minnat kiti- 
1. With great haralness Hir's father I. The father of Hir committed an act of 
compulsion, 


4. Ranjhé’s blood would not fiow in his 4. Kiinjh was unable to do any thing. 





veins : 
7. She begged Chiichak for a month’a 7. Chichak begged of her (to stay there) 
grace, for one month. 
‘Ain, 
2, Rohin khé chussa dy chal pichhid. 
o atti Hir dilyir jan zike sunya -— 
6." Binjhé dinda anda giv’ val pichbia,” 
7. Singha ! Air likhyi :—" Jogi bane dwen,”’ 
niu Na, Tonnage iagpraie word, should not be jolt wel tee chenle. | 3 


Real mahtnc, In Indin newly married Girls are aanally | 


hook frou thetr lt betatiel’s Protection afer abort jerods of atay tl 
mew hones. Sitdlarly Chichale requeited her daughter, Hir, to 


Fought ones or twice, to their parsnta’ . 
wre, til they feel quite at ease in their 
atay for one month only, 
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2. Followed after ti a Caimi rage. a: oursat in foe the road, 
5. Hir, the Jatti, heard of hia distress — 5. When the sad Hir, the Jatti, heard of 
this news, 
6. “ Ranjha is coming after us." 6, That Rainjhi who was following her 
for a time, returned (disappointed). 
1. - «= . ™“ Pretend to be a jogi.”’ 7. » « “Come, after becoming a 
TO Fs 
Chain, 
1, Gham-hatyé jadon khatt milyA, 
2. Jogi bannan di kare tatbir Ranjha. 
4. Aukhe jhig bele jangal ohir Ranjha. 
5. N&th dir-ma-dir tin hahut kitd, 
6. Aipar pakkA hoyé a Ranjha. 
|. When Ranjha grief-harassed received When Raénjhé received the Ictter, hia. 
tho letter, grief disappeared, 
2, Hearranged todisguise himselfasa jogi, 2. Ho was planning to become a yog?. 
4. With great trouble he cut through the 4. After cutting through the impenetrable 
jungle, jungle and forest, 
6. [Gorakh] nith then made a thorough 5. The Nath tried his best (to keep him 
arrangement for him, from becoming a Jogi), 
6. And Ranjhi became his true devotes. 6, But Ranjhi was persistent to become 
On, 
Kil (1). 
2, Aifyan khuh heten shakr jo vasdiani. 
4. Mir sainian saridnh hasdiani. 
2. They dwelt by the well below the vil- 2. The village girls came to the well. 
lage ; 
4. All the girls laughed st him. 4. All the girls were laughing and ox- 
changing signs, 
Kiaf (2). 
$. Dari Jat} di gin then dudh dulya. 
4. Jotti khoarik** lari nl jheriyin de -— 
5. “Nan Khair da,” ten diunde Hir tain, 
7. Singhi ! Rénjhe ne vanj bandir™ vichon, 
8 Kadhyi Sahti num nfl bakheriyan de. 
o. And milked the cow of Dari, the Jatt 3. The cow of the Jatt was frightened and 
the milk was spilt, 
4. The Jatti (his wife) drove him out with 4. And the Jatti fought foriously (with 
abuse, Ranjha) 
5. [Saying): “In the name of God," he 5. “ Under the pretence of begging," you 
searched for Hir, are searching for Hjr, 
7. [Says AsA] Singh : Ranjha by a trick 7. SinghA! Ranjhi went into the dhaudar, 
8. Got Sahti to come out of the yard. 8, And drove Sahti (from there) by quar- 
relling with her, 
Gf 


4. Nal Sahti de morché li-khalé, 
& (Sahti mutha? chia, Ranjha lave nahin), 


beled ‘Read Ehurke. 


30 Read bhaag¢dr. This is a nang given to a party of young girls at their spinning wheels. 
10) Rend ruth. 
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7. SinghA ! Bahtt then golf di" ninbh?® kia, 
g. Ap moliyin di mir khi-khalé : 


And while he stood wrangling with 4. 


Saliti 

(For Sabti was pounding china, 5, 
Ranjha did not take it), 

(Says Asi] Singh: He gave Bahtia 7. 
stupefying drag in a pill 


And sho herself pounded it with the 5. 


poatle and ate it. 
Lam (1). 


And picked up a aftisint with Salti. 


Sabti offered chin, but Ranjha did 


not accept it. 
Singhé | He made Sahti the target of 


hia attacka (ie. he fought very 
furiously), 
Amd he himself was beaten with a 


2. Baith puchhdi, oS URE hy — 
$ Mel hoeni dard Ranjhiniyin*? de 

. Binghi! Milke Hir jin gharen Ai ; 
Fi Bahti jin kadhe nal ta ‘aniyéa de. 


And sitting down, as it were asked his 2. 


news — 

And there they met, and Ranjha’s b. 
grief left him. 

[Says Asij Singh: Thon Hir came 7, 
back to the house, 


And Sahti drove her ont with her 8. 


s0OTN. 
Mim. 


She eat down and talked like an afflict- 
ed person. 


Singht! when Hir returned to the 
house after meeting Ranjha, 

Sahti worried her life with expressions 
af acorn. 


1, Mibr setin Hir sang Sabti - 
4. Sahti vir de milan di chah kardi. 
6. Sahti mA age wal ji kardi. 


Sahti and Hir had been friends 1. 
For Sahti had a lover to meet, 4. 


So (Rinjhé) said to Sahti : 
Vin, 
2. Sabti ikhdi: 


Hir out of love for Sakti, 
For Sahti was alao anxious to mast 
her lover. 


6. Sahti went and talked to her mother, 


* Phah34 kaha #* afin 


7. Binghi! Saide de kahe na mil Aya, 
8. Ajji leaunda Pir mani, sin, 


“ Set a snare, my Jord, 2 


. At Saida’s word he would 7. 


not come at all. 
Ajji sent and bronght the saint. 

Paw, 

Kahn. ; ° 


Sahti said: Arrange for the treat- 
ment, my lord, 

. . . At SatdA’s request be did 
not come at all, 


8. Ajjiwentand .. 


“ Karin changi mantr mar jab de*"’. 


3. Sabti Hir fagir nun lai khere ; 
Kothi vich piwan bahar vir jab de 


Singhi ! Khabar hot dini Kherivin nut, 


2 
3 
4, 
6. fipo-ip lo tureni yir jab de. 
7. 
&. 


Mile jah Morid sawiir jah de, 


O11) Read da, 42 Road nis nishdn. 
of) Bead myoudn. This word is derivesd from ran; meaning grigf. 
44 Read pai, 45 Read ram ; 


34 Rewd jhabde. 
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Said :—*T will recite an excellent 2. Said :—‘‘I will soon recite the charm 
charm for a snake at once,” and make her all right.” 

Sahti and Hir brought him to the 3. The Khera took Sahti, Hir and the 
kherd ; | Yogi 

But just as [RAnjha} was entering the 4. And lodged ¢hem in a house in the 


house compound. 

And himself took the lover away. 6. Each one of them took their lover and 
started hastily. 

Says Asi Singha: “In the morning 7. Singha, the Khere came to know of 

the Kheris had the news this incident in the morning. 

That Murad, the horseman, had met 8, They started at once and met Murad, 

him [Ranjhé].” the horseman, 


He, 
1, Har sawfr Murad kolon. 
By violence the horseman with 1. Being defeated by Mur&d, the horse- 


Murad, man, 
Lédm (2). 
1. LA jehra*? legiyé Hir Khera, 
92. Nal khushi de watan-nun phir charia. 
3. Ranjhe Hir bad-du’a ditti; 
6. Khushi jAinda Khere-nin phir pharia. 
When the Kheris took Hir away 1. After fighting out the case, the Khere 
took Hir away, 
With joy to their own country, 2, And then started with joy to his coun- 
try. 
Ranjha and Hir cursed them 3. Ranjha and Hir both cursed (’Adali), 
And gladly went and seized Khera 6. The Khera who was going gladly, was 
again. arrested again. 
Alif (3). 


2. “ Leawi Ranjhié janjh®* bana-karke.” 

6. Hir mfrie zahr khawa-karke. 
** Let Ranjha bring the marriage pro- 2. *‘ Ranjha, you should go and bring the 
cession.”’ marriage procession." 
And killed Hir by giving her poison. 6. To kill Hir by poisoning her. 

Ye. 

2. Kita Ranjhe val kAshid%® taiyar jab de. 

And again sent a message to Ranjha. 2. And sent a messenger to Ranjhi very 


goon. 
Alif (4). 
7. Howe harf kam-besh, tat? mu’af karnin 
If there is a letter too much or too 7. If there is any mistake, then forgive 
little. forgive it, me, 





27 Read jhepa. 38 Read janj. | 39 Read qasid. 40 Read tan. 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY OF n 
FORT Sr. GEORGE. 
By C, 8. SRINIVASACHARL, M.A. ry 

For long the English system of administration, in the early days when their Indian 
settlements had not attained to anything like great strength, was a haphazard growth. As 
Kaye well remarks ;! “‘We traded, we conquered, we governed. It was long before this 
matter of government came palpably before us. At first all that we had to do was to govern . 
ourselves, and this we did in a very loose manner—rather according to laws of power and 
impulses of passion than to principles of justice and reason.” . 

The Company's factors were subject of course to the orders of their own immediate 
chiefs. Surat, the earliest English factory in the country, was controlled by the Council of 
the factors but often the General or Commander of the Fleet had a regulating power. The 
factors complained that he regulated their promotion and precedence, that consultations 
were often held on board the ships in the roads, that the Chief of the factory signed his name © 
after that of the chief naval officer, and that the captains of the ships sat often in their coun- 
cils and interfered in their affairs.* With regard to the factors’ relations with Indians, 
their disputes had to be adjusted by the tribunals of the Native powers—as instanced by 
the terms of Captain Best’s treaty with the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat that “ in all questions, 
wrongs and injuries that shall be offered to us and to our nation we do receive from the 
judges and those that be in authority speedy justice, according to the quality of our com- 
plaints and wrongs done us, and that by delays we be not put off or wearied by time or charge.”” 
As among themselves, that is, among the English residents, justice was administered in cri- 
minal cases by virtue of a King’s Commission under the Great Seal which empowered the 
Commissioners to punish and execute offenders by martial law—this is illustrated by a Surat 
record of 1616 describing the criminal proceedings which condemned a murderer to death.’ 
In civil cases the President or the chief of the factory had absolute powers. 

All the establishments on the Western Coast and in the interior were first subordinate to 
Surat ; while those on the Coromandel Coast, including Madras also for some years, were subject 
tothefactoryat Bantam. Each Presidency came to be under a President and Council ; and in 
course of time the contro! of the naval authorities was shaken off. The authority of the Presi- 
dent became supreme ; the Council came to possess definite functions, and by the close of the 
17th century, there had grown up the nucleus of the body, that is now known as the Indian 
Civil Service, with the gradations of writers, factors, merchants, and senior merchants.* 

The names of the Company’s servants had to be enrolled in a regular seniority list ; they 
could be transferred from one Presidency to another ; and on occasions of emergency or when 
there was strife in any agency (so the subordinate factory was called) the Directors sent out 
one of their own number or a relative of one of their chief members to improve the affairs. 














1 The Administration of the East India Company (1853), p. $4. 


¢ Thus Kaye quotes from the MS. India House Records that Joseph Salbank, one of the oldest of the 
Surat factors, wrote home in 1617 complaining that “ your proud captain Keeling towards whom I have 
ever carried myseli genteelly, or rather more humbly than I ought to have done, should offer me that indig- 
nity as to place me under punies and younglinzgs to whom for my years’ sake I might be esteemed grand- 
father, yea ; this he did though he never saw them to whom he gave precedence above me.” 


+ The condemnation of Gregory Lellington to death for the offence of manslaughter by a Surat Con- 
sultation of February, 1616, preserved in the MS. Records of the India Office, being, according to Kaye, 
“ the earliest aceount of our judicial proceedings in India.” 


* The Court Letters of the Company say thus :—‘ For the advancement of our apprentices we direct, 
that atter they have served the first five years, they shall have £10 per annum for the last two. years ; and 
having served those two years, to be entertained one year longer as writers and have writer's salary, and 
having served that year to enter into the degree of factors, which otherwise would have been ten years. 
And knowing that a distinction of titles is in many respects necessary, we clo order that when the appren- 
tices have served their terms they be styled writers, when the writers have served their terns they be ab yied 
factors, and factors having served their terms to be styled as merchants.” (P. from England, vol, T; 24th 
December, 1675, and The Madras Manual of Administration (1884, vol. T, pp. 166-167). 
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Tt was also their custom to cut down the pay of their servan 

Thd Directors kept a paternat oye on their servants in India and sent out to them chaplains 
. and books on theology. The chapluins often proved as keen traders as the factors them- 
selves,'‘though they did not always command the respect of their little flocks,”’ Pietro della 
Vallo, visiting Surat in 1623, gives a good picture of the life of the factory ; while Mandelalo, 
coming fifteen years Inter, deseribes in praiseful terms the life of the factory community— the 
strict order observed, the deference to the President, the collegiate life of the factory, the 
Common Table, with the Chaplain to say grace, above all the divine service held daily and 
on Sundays three times “—all of which made a profound impression on him.® 
Usually the factors got lodgings and free board nt the common table. ‘The diet and 

sumptuary allowances to the President often far exdeeded hia aalary ; the three senior mer- 
chants next to the Governor, #ho constituted the Council, might live outside the factory, 
and got house and table allowances of their own. The servanta of the Company followed 
from the heginning the Portuguese practice of private trade : and the Company itself supple- 
mented their wages by granting them an interest in the trade, and in certain cases a sliare 
in the profita; and it always protested “ not against private trading, bub against EXCeasive 
private trading.” No official records of the Presidency have been preserved prior to 1670. 
Madras was till 1653 subordinate to the Presidency of Bantam in Javea. In 1641, shortly after 
ita foundation, the seat of the Agency waa transferred from Masulipatam to this plnor, which be- 
caine the chief Engli#h settlement on the coast. Andrew Cogan, the first Agent, waa auceceded 
by Francis Day, the teal founder of the settlement ; but he took # good share in the erection of 
the Fort and the colonization of the place. The establishment consisted of three factors, and 
one assistant, “ Neither Cogan nor Day it kept in memory (in Madras) by statue, portrait or 
place-name. Not even the Secretariat Buildings in the Fort, the suceessor of the old Factory 
House, boar a tablet to commemorate the achievements of the joint founders of Madras," 


Tho civil establishment slowly increased in importance and the Agency began to exerotee 
real control over the otlier coast factories and the small Benyal establishments then recently 
started, The firat direct communication between Madras and the Company at home oc- 
curted in 1609-1643 “ in which the Agent and the Council acquainted the Court of Directors 
with the absolute necessity of giving a due equipment to the Fort." In 1651 orders were 
received! not to ndtl to the strength of the Fort, though the Agent stated that unless the Fort 
was strongthencd their trade could not be extended. Next year the representation waa 
repented in even stronger terma when a war with the Duteh appeared imminent. In 1654 
the Directors reduced the civil establishment to two factors, and the guard to only ten 
soldiers, In 1658 all the factories on the Coromandel! Coast and in Bengal were made subordi- 
nate to Fort St. George. 
ee also clauers 11 to 22 of the Commission and Instructions given to Streynshoam Master on the Leth 
December 1075, for thoregdlation of various officars from apprentices 0 da, ‘These fix the Madras Conn- 
cil at 6, the Agent, the Book-keeper, the Ware-house Keeper, the Choultry Justice, the Mint Master and the 
Purser-Genoral or Pay Master. Diarica of Steynahan Master (1075-80): Tadian Records Serics,—Ed, by 
Sir B.C, Temple; val. 1, pp. 200-05. 

‘Thia com#fiiaian alao fied the position and sucotation of tha chiet fantors in the enbordinute settle. 
monta and gave special directions as to the housing of the Company's servanta and their training in the mode 
of bieiness followed in the country. ; 

Master proparcd an indictment of Langhorne, hia predecessor in the Governorship, and his government 
under the title of “ The Character of the Go vortctanass ab Fort. St. George from 172 to 1677", in. whieh he 
complained of the pic ge y of the mootings of the Council, the mimanagemont of the subordinate 
factories, irrevercnien and disregard of religion on the part of the tactors, the neglect ancl Sirigre. of the 
Chooltry administration of Justice, the entrusting of too much of the Companys investments in the hands 
o: Kasi Viranna (the chief merchant) and the wieless disbursement of tho Company's money. (See Dicrics 
of Streynsham Maser, vol. 1, Introduction, pp. (4-66). 

6 Hunter ; History of Britiak India, vol. TT (1900), p. 105. 

4 HE. D. Love, Veetiges of Old Modras, vol. 1, p. ue. 

T MeLean— Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, vol. 7, p. 102. 

r 2 


ta when trade was slack. 
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The Governor or Agent was the First Member of the Council, the Book-Keeper was the 
sagond, and the Ware-House Keeper and the Customer were the other two members, The 
duties of the Customer were to receive customs, renta and other taxes; he aluo exercised! magin- 
terial functions. “ His office has been continued uninterruptedly to the present day remain- 
ing now under the designation of the Collectorate of Madras and the Sea Customs,""* 
The Connail, consisting of four membera, met every Monday and Tuesday at cightin the morn- 
ing ; it passed orders on all matters concerning the factories and the servants of the Company. 
The Secretary kept a diary of the proceedings and conaultations ; and a copy of it was sent 
to the Company each year, “ together with a general letter reviewing the proceedings; while 
in reply a getteral letter waa received each year from the Court of Direstora.” The diaries 
and letters have been preserved either in India or in England. ‘The Members of Council were © 
then designated as merchants, the others under them being graded as factors, writers, and 
apprentices, In addition to the mercantile establishment there was a chaplain on £100 4 
year, Who read prayers daily and preached on Sondays, and aleo a school-master on £50 a 
year, who taught the children of the inhabitants of the White Town. ‘‘ The ordinary admi- 
nitration of justice waa, aa above mentioned, conducted by the Collector of Customs, and as 
Magistrate in the Black ‘Town he sat alono. Europeans were tried by the Governor and 
Council in the Fort with a jury of 12 Europeans, In the White Town the public peace wus 
maintained by the Agent (Governor) as Commander of the Garrison. In the Black Town it 
waa kept by an Indian public officer known as the Pedda Naiok. In the early days of the 
settlement twenty Incdianservantsdeacribed as‘ peons sufficed to keepthe peace. Subscquent- 
ly however the number was increased to fifty, In return forsuch service the Pedda Naiok was 
granted ¢ortain rice fields rent free, pa vlad petty dutiva on rice, fish, oil and betel-nut. The 

olfice of Podda Naick was hereditary.” 





In 166] Sir Edward Winter, a member of the then triumphant Cavalier Party, was ap- 
pointed Governor. He quarrelled with his Counoil, alienated the native powers and conse- 
quently proloced a ‘set-back in trae, In 1665 he was superseded on the ground that he 
had indulged in too much private trade, and made second in Council, while ono Mr. George 
Foxcroft, a* London merchant, was made Governor. Tho latter quickly discoverod that 
Winter was indebted to the Company in several matters and asied him awkward questions 
regarding them. Winter resolved on the bold expedient of usurping the Governorship. “ It 
was not difficult for an ardent Royalist (like Winter) to discover a pretext where a Puritan 
(a# Foxcroft was) whose sympathies had beon till lately Cromwellian, waa concerned,” He 
alleged that the language of the new Governor was treasonable to the English Crown, and 
With the aid of the Commander of the Garrison and other friends, he arrested and imprisoned 
Foxcroft and himself assumed the Governorship. “From this time Sir Edward Winter 
found himself in a situation, which, if loyal to the Crown, waa decidedly mutinons with refer- 
ence to the Directors. It is not known that any trade was carried on for the benefit of 
England, and it was only in 1668, when Mr. Foxeroft had been detained for over two years 
as a prisoner, that he yielded to a royal mandate sent out by Commissioners specially appoint 
ed for the investigation of the matter. Mr. Foxcroft was now restored and Sir Edward 
Winter retired to Pulirat and other places, The Direstors in 1669 sent out Sir William Lang. 
horne with six commissioners to investigate the whole of this transaction ; and their report 


4 Manual of the Madras Preaidency, vol. 1 (General and Political), p. 164. ‘In 1870-the Madea dia 
triot was snparated from the Chinuleput district and placed under the Se emicte ae tte Soa-Cuxtoms, with 
the designation of Colleetor of Macias and Boa Customs. ‘Tho Collector hax been ainee religvedt al his 
charge of 6eu-costome, ; 


: Madras Manual, val. 1, pr 162, In February 1651 the Com : mtod a petition to &t 
of State im pap end, praying that as they had long beon without ScOnbe wethicett 4 i was seo ] S obadlene si 
the English subjects within thei limite powers might bo given under the Great Seal to them and to thet 
Presidents and Councils in India to enforce obedience on Englishmen fii aba Usui wéehedlsice 0a tas eta 
law. See Charters relating tothe Bavt India Company, 1600-176 hy J. Shaw, (1887), pew. Engits =. 
' i 
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ibaa more diffivulties i in tho sibuation thie had beon supposed by the Diractow ‘this 
latter abandoned prooeedings, recalling however both the parties.’ In these few words Mr, 
MeLean describes “the most remarkable incident that has cceurred in the constitutional 
history of any Tncdlian settlement, for during three years the Madras station was in fact a 
private elation appertaining to Sir Edward Winter and the Directors were powerless to n- 
cover it until they had obtained the roval assistance, The effects of the menlent on the poli- 
tical situation are not recorded ; but it ia probable that the Directors would have loot nothing 
if they had supported their Agent in the first instance.”1" 


Tho Directors were long unaware of the revolution at Madras. They even sent Foxcroft 
in 1666 a fresh commission constituting him Governor (with the King's special authority) 
with power to try persons charged with capital offences, But this was unheeded by Winter ; 
and the Directors came to know of the revolution only in January 1667 by way of Aleppo 
from George Oxinden, President of Surat, for the Madras despatches of September and Octo- 
ber 1665 were held back by Winter. They at once presented a petition to the King, who 
directed the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and Lord Arlington to investigate the matter. Tb 
was only in December of that year that a Commission was issued for the reduction of Winter 
and the restoration of Foxcroft. After the latter was restored to the Governorship, Winter 
continued to reside af Madras, in the White Town; aml he became “an object of some 
anxiety to Government " till his final departure to England in 1672. 

Colonel Love remarks, “ Foxcroft (who was President till 1672) was the first Agent 
be created Governor of Fort St. Goorge, a title which was transmitted to a long line of distin- 
cuidhed successors. ‘To modern occupants of the gubernatorial chair it is probably unknown 
that they owe their designation to a Madras murder. Such is the fact." In onder to 
understand this it is neoedsary to trace in brief outline the nature of the powers granted by 
successive charters to the Agent and Council of Madras. The charters obtained from Queen 

tlizabeth and King James of 1600 and 1609, 1611 and 1622, conferred no priviloges except 
th exclusive trade to the East Indies, which was an exceptional privilege in the light of the 
political economy of the times. The next important charter after the famous one 
(of 1657) of Cromwell was granted by Charles 0 in April 1661, and according to thia the Com- 
jiny were given power and command over their fortresses and were authorised to appoint 
Governors anil other officera for their government, “The Governor and Council of each 
fastory were empowered to judge all persons belonging to the sail Governor and Company 
or that shall be under them, in all causes whether civil or criminal according to the laws of 
this kingdom antl execute judgment accordingly,” And the Chief Factor and Council of 
any place for which there was no Governor were empowered to send offenders for punishment 
wither to a place where there was & Governor and Council or to England." The Company 
wore alao empowered to send ships of war for their factories, to choose officers by commission 
under thoir common seal, to ercet fortifications and to seize unlicensed persons and punish 
persona in their employment, to govern their factoriea by martial law and to moke peace or 
war with any non-Christian power. 





(To be continued.) 

La Compare the arrest aul fiopedecoienemn of a lator Savannine of Midrmas, Lord Pigot, by hia Goiitetl 
and Kieewin's mbellion in Bomiay. 

1) Vestiges of Ofd Madras,vol. 7, p. 271. 

12 Section ( of the Aot against Monopolies (21, James I, c. 3.) expresaly provided that any Company 
or Roctety of Merchants which had bean erected for the maintenance, colargement or ordering of any 
trade of merchandize should retain all logal privileges. That the East India Company's right was a legal 
privilege was decided by the Court of King’s Bench in the Case of the Kast India Company vs. Banils, 
Lotter known aa the Great Caso of Monopolies. 

MC. P. Mbert, The Government of India (Srd ed,), ps 16- 
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By Sm RICHARD. C. TEMPLE, Fr. ; 

[x reference to the reformation in 1928 of the Turkish script frony Arabic to Latin forms 
ly the Ghazi (Mustafa Kamal Pasha) as ruler of the Turkish Empire, which ia causing #0 
moob stir in Oriental lands—ass his energy and forcefulness are more than likely to carry 
through even so difficult a acheme—it ts interesting to note that just o hundred years ago 
an ides of that kind was in the mind of educated Bengalis. It must be remembered, how: 
ever, that in 1794, Sir William Jones had propounded his great scheme for writing Orivutal 
langaages in Roman seript, and that it has been since, in course of time, universaily wlopted 
without material change. It is as well to say “in course of time,’’ for the old haphazard 
aystem—common-senae it was usually called by its nsers—died so hard that os Inte os in 
1893 the Madras Manual deliberately. adopted the old spelling as used in the Madras Presi- 
dency in preference to that of Sir William Jones, to the great worry of all those who have 
to ust thal otherwise very valuable book. Also it was not till the names of Indian Officers 


were inserted in the Indian Army Lists in 1894 that the Military Department agreed to adopt 


the Hunterian, i.c., the Jonesian, system of representing Oriental terms. Tt was forced to 
do so, as otherwise indexing became impossible when regimental adjutants spelt (p'* as 
Ali, Ally, Olly and Ully. 





In 1831 the famous Raja Ram Mohun Roy (1772-1833), the reformer and founder of the 


Brahmo-Saméj and many other things, went to England as the Ambassador of Bahddur 
Shih, the fainfant King of Delhi, and remained there till he died in 1833. Among his papers 
it is stated that there was found.a document (printed below), which is of much interest in 





viaw of the Turkish Ghazi’s seriptorial reforms, as it exhibits the views of educated hidians 


on the writing of their languages in the Roman script a hundred years ago. 

The document is in the India Office Records, Home Serica, Miscellancous, vol. 7H), 
pp. 601-606, and purports to be « letter to the India Gazelle, but seema never tohave been 
published. It is also unsigned. 

The document is by way of putting forward, as a dialogue, the opposing views of Babu 
Mast Hathi (Mr. Mad Elephant) and Babu Dana (Mr. Wiseman) on the practicability of 
substituting Bengali for English by Englishmen in India. Babu Mast Hathi is a wild enthnu- 
siast, a born ball-in-a-china-shop, and Babu Dana, just the reverse, a stair] man of common- 
sense, and the dialogue between them is amusing. Babu Mast Hathi propounds two theories, 
Firstly, that the English in India should was the Bengali language in dealing with the Indians, 
and failing that, they should adopt the Devanigari script, apparently in its Bengali form, His 
opponent's replies—it will be seen—loubting the possibility, practicability and expedience 
of etther scheme—have the anthor’s sympathies. 


The Document, 
To the Editor of the India Gazette, 


Sin.—I have lately received a very curious production which probably may be interost- 
ing to your readers. A friend of mine in England chanced to ocoupy the lodgings whioh had 
heen racently tenanted by the Inmented Ram Mohun Roy and his family. In one of the 
closeta he found several papors accidentally left behind by the former oooupants. These ho 
of course took the firat opportunity of returning to their owner, who waa not Ram Mohun 
Roy himeclf, but one of his suite. Two of the papers were, however, of so curious a nature, 
that he requested and received permission, to take a copy of them. These [copies] he trans- 
mitted to me, and [ now forward [one of] them for publication, should) you. think them 
worthy of a niche in your paper. One ia thoa entitled: On the possilulity, practicability, 
and expediency of substituting the Bongalee language for the English,” among those of that 
nation who ure in India. 
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Baloo Must Hathee. It is a great desideratum that the English Governors and their 
native subjects should be able to enjoy unrestricted intercourse with one another. Should 
we continue to accomplish this, it would be a great blessing to the subjects, and it is probable 
that our rulers might ultimately benefit by it. 

Is tho scheme possible? Undoubtedly. Have we not various instances of the language 
of a country belng changed. The Hebrew has died away, and is succeeded by Syriac. The 
Latin was formerly spoken in Constantinople ; it has been supplanted by the Turkish, The 
old Pellevi has given way to the modern Persian. In England the Welsh was formerly uni- 
vorsal : English is now spoken there. I could mention many others. 

Baboo Dana. But in these instances, if I recollect right, the nations who spoke the 
original languages have been swept away, and have been succeeded by others. 

Baboo Must Hatlee. What is all this to a good theory! Your common-sense is the 
ruin of all grand schemes. 

Baboo Dena. But if it were possible, what do you say to the practicability 1 

Baboo Must Hathes, Practicability ? Why I hold the maxim to be o sound one that 
“what man Aas done man may do again :"’ and I hold it to be at once unsound and injurious 
to lay down the principle that “ what man has nof done, man cannot do." The difference in 
the circumstances of the case is of very little consequence. | 

Bahoo Dana. But would such a change be expedient ! 

Baboo Must Hathee. Undoubtedly, Consider the superiority of the Bengalee over the 
English. The latter is a jargon compounded of half a dozen languages : whereas the Bengalee 
is derived immediately from the Sanserit, one of the purest and most regularly formed 
languages in the world. Therefore the English would benefit greatly by the change. 
Besides we have many works, the perusal of which would add to their stock of knowledge. 

Baboo Dana. Tt seems to me that the best way would be to translate these books into 
sh = for I doubt whether that people would give wp their own language and adopt the 











RBahoo M. H. ‘They ought to do so, when we consider how inferior they are to us int 
caste, cloanly habits, and many other points, If they do not, it will be another proof of 
their ignorance and prejudice, At any rate should they be so stupid, I have another plan. 
which, though not quite so good, will be a step gained. 

Rahoo Dana. What is that ! 

Baboo M. H. To teach the English to give up their own alphabet and write their lan- 
guage in the Sanacrit, Bengalee or Deva Nagree letters. By selecting from these we may 
easily contrive with the assiatance of diacritical marks to express every sound of the English 
nl phalwt, 

Baboo Dana. Such a scheme is possible certainly, since what one set of letters express, 
another may be invented to represent the aume sounds, But do [you] think it will be 
practicable to induce the English to give up their old alphabet and adopt this new one f 

BOM. H. Why not t What has been done, can be done again. We have many in- 
diances. ‘The Innguage of the Tonga Talanda [in the Pacific Ocean) has various peculiar sounds, 
vet these have been auecessfully represented by the Roman letters, Look at the ald arrow. 
heads and various other cliaracters found in ancient insoriptions in this country [India]. 
Theae have been supplanted by the letters now in use, 

B. Dana. But 7 have heard that the inhabitants of the Tonga Islands had no written 
character until the Roman was introduced + and aa to the other instances, you forget that the 
people, who uaed those letters, have been swept away. It-swcmme to me that the circumstances 
are different, 

iM. H, There again you break in with what you call common-sense. | tell you again, 
circumstances and facta have nothing to do with theory; und that is what T go mpon. 

B. Dana. But if you did succeed what would be the bencfit 
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BR. M. H. Very great indeed. The Bnglich letters are sdbespediennibs to all who 
have not apent their lives in learning them. Hardly one has any fixed sound. Evory 
vowel has two or even three : and a great many of the consonants have each two : all given 
in the most arbitrary way, without any rule. Now I propose that the characters taken from 
the Sanserit or Nagros should invariably express the sume sound, Such a plan as this would 
greatly facilitate the reading [of] the vernacular languages of India by the English + which 
would give usa better chance of obtaining justico than we have ever had yot, 

Baboo Dana. Well, all I can say for your plan is that it appears as practicable as to 
teach the Natives of India to give up. their own Innguage or letters, and to adopt those of 
Enrope. 

Beboo M. HH. A thousand times more so. Are not the English in India few in number # 
Do not they boast how superior they are to ua in everything, above all in freedom from pre- 
judice. Surely it ie much easier for two or three thousand of them to adopt our language or 
character, than to expect sixty millions of Natives, most of whom are so poor that they work 
hard all day at their respective avocations, to give up that which they have used for contu 
ries, and accept a new one. 

Baboo Dana. Oh, Rim Rim. Wonders will never cease in this world. 


A LIFE OF NAND RISHL. 
By PANDIT AXAND KOUL, Peeves, Srixacan Moxutratrry (Rermep). 

THERE are several oli works of literature in the Kashmiri language which are very im- 
portant from a didactio as well as from a theologioal point of view, They display the 
erandeur of the doctrines of the Hindu scriptures, expressed in exquisitely fine language, and 
ulso the deeper interests of life—philosophy, ethics and religion, Indeed, every Kashmiri 
ought to be consciously proud of such o national heritage. Yet, unfortunately, it has been. 
practically neglected. One such work, namely, Lalla Vdlysini, or “ The Wise Sayings of 
Lalli,” was taken up by Sir George Grierson anid Dr. Lionel D, Barnett. They translated 
the Sayings into English prose and published them, and then Sir Richard Templo ren- 
dered them into English verse. Every Kashmiri ought to be grateful to these gentlemen 
for their labour in conserving these precious jewels of Kashmiri literature, because they 
were in Kashmiri verse, and ns their style and dialect were very old and peculiar and their 
meaning deep and subtle, they were unintelligible to ordinary folk. But the above named 
scholars have, in translating them, been able to make their meaning clear, 


Among the old works of popular and indigenous poetry of the same nature, which have 
not yet been published, is the Niir-ndma, containing the wise sayings of Nand Rishi, alias 
Bhuatkh Naru'd- din of Tariir, a village 20 miles to the south-weat of Srinagar. He was wo her- 
mit of the highest order, and, despite six centuries having rolled by since he Jived, his name 
ia held in profound reapect and veneration by both Muhammadans and Hindus throughout 
Kashmir. He was a contemporary of the Hindu prophetess, Lalla Tdvari, and flourished! 
in the Inst quarter of the fourteenth century of the Christian era. His sayings, containing, 
as they do, aublime truths. give » glimpse of the fine, noble soul of this unique fi igure. 
They show how admirably he understood human nature and how he taught his lessons in a 
terse and clever manner, In short they show, in the words of Ruskin, that thie holy man 
was “a fateful executor of a command unknown.” 

Great sages and hermits have been gnomin poets, The charm and music of their oracular 
verse are indescribable, Their well-turned, perfectly-modelled and thrilling thyme— 
pregnant with divine love as well as worldly wisdom—tend to awaken lofty thoughts and 
provide an inexhaustible fund of interest and pleasure, They are to the mind os pearls, 
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rubies and diamonds of great lustre are to the eye, ‘hoy are generally characterized by an 
ambiguity of language suggesting both aterrestrial and a celeatial meaning. ‘They are So 
objective, concise, complete and ad foe, that they bave become almost canonical and are 
stamped on the memory of the people. In Kashmir thoy have, indecd, shaped and monlded 
the people's character. The Kashmiri repeats such aphoristic lines again and again in his 
every-day life as current coins of quotation. : 

But, the pity is that the philosophers did not reduce them to writing. What they had to 
say they taught orally to their disciples, and their sayings were written after theirdates in the 
Persian character, without punctuation or diacritical marks. ‘Thus defectively recorded, 
they have become inextrioably confused and full of interpolations by disciples, imitators 
and rhapsodists. Whatever wasnoted by anyone person in the margin of histrensured private 
copy by way of interpretation, was regarded by the next owner or copyist as part of the text : 
there was no means of distinguishing addenda from mere marginalia, for they knew not that 
it was impossible to alter a word in such sayings without altering it for the worse. The 
correct reading of an old manuscript has, therefore, become a very intricate tusk. 

1 obtained two copies of the Niir-niina, and both of them had shared the fate deseribed 
above. L was, however, able to decipher some of the sayings in them with the help of 
bards of Tsrir village, ond the result will be set forth below. 


Nand Rishi or SahajAnands (or Shaikh Nirn’d-din, as he was afterwards named by 
Mir Muhammad of Hamadin), was born at Kaimuh, o village two miles to the west of 
Rijbihira, on the “fdu’z-uAd day of 779 a.m. (1377 a.n.). His father’s name was Silir Sanr, 
whose ancestors were descended from the RAjas of Kishtwir and had immigrated into Kazh- 
mir. They had been granted a jdgir by the then king of Kashmir, at Rupawan, a village 
five miles to the north-west of Tarir, where they had settled. Drupada Sanz was o descenil- 
ant of thia family and was @ respectable man, held in high esteem by the Kashmir Darbar. 
His son's nome waa Sul Sany, who lived ot Guda Suth village, and became 4 disoiple of o 
hermit named Yasman Mishi, being converted by him to IslAm under the name of Sildr Din, 
He used to take bis preceptor’s cows to the fields for grazing, an alter some time Yasman 
Rishi arranged his marriage with Sadr MAji at Kaimub village. 


Sadr MAjihad previously lived at village Khayoh in the Adven Pargana. She wns acdesoen- 
dant of a RAjpat family and, as her parenta had died when she was yet * child, she had 
heen adopted by o Muhammadan. When grown up, she had been married toa Dim at 
Kaimoh, by whom she had two sons, named Shishu and Gandharv. After o while ber 
husband died, 


It is said that one day Salar Din together with his bride went to bis religious precep- 
tor, Yasman Rishi, who was at the time sitting by « spring. Lalli Ded happened to 
arrive there, carrying a bouquet in her hand. Yasman Rishi teok it from her and gave 
it to Sadr MAji to amell, and the same night she coneeived, After the due period had 
elapsed, she gave birth to a 4on, whom she named Nand Kishi, Another version 1 that one 
night a Brihmay at Kaimuh village told his wife that if she rose up very early the fol- 
lowing morning and went to the stream passing by the village, she would observe two 
bouquets, one of Ai (white jasmine) and the second of arnt (yellow jasmine) floating down, 
and if she caught and smelt the former, she would conceive and give hirth, in due course, 
to a boy who wonld become a very holy man: but if she picked up the latter, she would 
conceive and give birth to a boy, who would also become a holy man, though not equal to 
the boy born of the woman who might smell the white jasmine. Sul Sanz, who was 
going on his night round at the time, overheard this conversation. On his return he spoke 
about it to his wife Sadr, and enjoined on her to checkmate the Brihman’s wife by going 
very carly in the morning to the stream and eatching the houquet of white jasmine that 
would float down first and smelling it. She did so and succeeded in picking up the first 
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bouquet, Which che smelt, The Brihmay's wile reavliodl the stecum dater-on and cought the’ 


scoond bouquet, which she xmelt. The result was that Sadr MAji-gave birth to Nand Ttishi, 
and the Brihmay's wife to a boy who was named Rhoim Sadhu and 1 ame a holy man, 
performing austere penances in a cave at Bhimzu, about » mile to the north of Mattan 


villnae. 


When Nand Itishi was born, he would not suckle his mother. Lalla Ded came again and 
ipproached the new-born baby, saying to him—Yinah mandachhok nah teh chanoh chhukha 
mandackhan # (i.¢., you were not ashamed of being born, why then of suckling !) Hearing 
these words he began to suckle at once. LallA Ded then enquired the name of the worthy 
mother of thia worthy son and, when told that it was Sadr (ocean), she remarked-—Sedraa 
ut chhuh mukhta nerén (i., Aye, pearls do only come out of the ocean), 


When Nand Rishi grew to manhood, his step-brothers nomed Shishu and Candhary, 
Who were thieves, took him one night with them to help in a theft. They reached a 
village where they broke through the wall of a house, and told Nand Rishi to enter and 
bring out anything he found heavy in weight. Nand Rishi entered and found a box full 
af gold and silver, but he reflected that if he brought it out he would be committing o 
ain, So, instead of this box, he brought out a stone pestle and gave it to his brothers, telling 
them that he could find nothing heavier inthe house, His brothers were angry at his stupidity 
in not understanding that heavy things meant precions motals, and, thinking that he could 
not understand what they actually meant, tald him to bring out anything light in weight, 
He re-entered, and lo | he brought out a sieve and a winnowing fan and told his brothers thet 
there were no lighter things in the house, His brothers, disappointed at his foolishness, 
afterwards themselves stole a cow and handed her over to him to drive to their het, 
they themselves going to some other place to steal. Nand Rishi was driving the cow when 
he heard a dog barking wow, wow. In the Kashmiri language wow, wow means “ row, sow,” 
He reflected that the dogs were reminding him of the fact that what he sowed now he would 
reap hereafter, and that it meant that he would be punished by God for this theft, He, thore- 
fore, let the cow go, and went home. When his brothers returned, finding that he had 
not brought the cow, they asked him why he had not done an. He replied to them os 
follows :— 





Angane nd léyin chhuh hitn 
Bhédyou kan dit shrenitau— 
* Fiend spell sen termed taput bin 
Teak Nandi wow, wow, wow,” 
The dog is barking in the compound. 
O brothers ! give éar and listen ta (what he ava }— 
" Aa one sowed ,.s0 did he reap ; 
Thou, Nand, sow, aow, sow."’ 


His brothers would not listen to his advice, hut give him @ thrashing instead for his 
carclesaness, Ho did not mind this, and enid -— 
Yim lamoguaas milit maran 
Tim tedlan toh tigen dia 
Yim Sahazai Sahesai gicdran 
Tim sori vendan sits, 
Those who kill tamegunas (passion, Anger, sorrow, eto.) or fama-minae (the 
snake of fan, i.e., passion, ete.) neat | 
__ They will bear (everything) with revignation, 
Those who seck after ease, ease (God), 
They consider everything (in this World) as ashes (worthless), 
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u named Shim Ded, who reamed about 
the country. She came to Nand Mizhi and condoled with him on the maltreatment accorded 
to him by his thieving brothers, and said :— 


Arah-balan niga-nida row 
Sddhe rov teiran man: 

Muda gharan gora Pandité rov 
Raza hansd rov kdvan manz. 





A spring has been lost in the stream - 
A saint has been lost among the thieves ; 

A deeply learned man has been lost in the -honse of fools ; 
A swan has been lost among the crows. 


Another night his step-brothers again teok Nand hishi with them for the Purpose 
of stealing, and went to a house in Khudayen village, which they caused him to enter, 
The inmates happened to be awake and, suspecting it was.a thicf who had entered, they spoke 
to one another, lamenting that they were very poor—so poor indeed as not to possess even 
a quiltto protect themselves from the cold of winter—so that a thief could get nothing 
from their hguse. Nand Itishi overheard them and felt pity for their poverty. He then 
flung hisown blanket over them and came out empty-handed. His step-brothers asked him 
what he had scoured and whem his own blanket was. He replied — 


Ahudaven pomdiha wuchhim wani 
Writ tshanimak panani khani, 


1 found « number of persons naked at Khudaven : 
I flung my blanket to cover them, 


His step-brothers were now convinced that he was a simpleton and quite unfit to join. 
them, and they told his mother that, as he could not learn the art of stealing, he should be 
set to some other work. His mothor told him that, since he disliked theft, he might earn 
his livelihood by some handicraft. He replied that he would gladly comply with her wishes. 
She then took him toa weaver to be taught the art of Weaving, and was accepted as an 
apprentice. When his mother was gone, Nand Hiehi asked the weaver why he was always 
alternately mising and lowering his feet. He replied that he was thus raising the Warp in 
onder to putin the woof; but Nand hishiexplained thatthis movement had another meaning 
* Saying— When you taise your right foot it is # hint that we were dust and God raised 
us to life, When you lower-your left foot, it indicates that we shal] return to dust.” Nand 
Hlishi next inquired— Wherefore have these threads been put together; what is the piece 
of wood that is shot to and fro in the loom ; what are the threads attached to it; and what 
the board which you are pulling towards yourself?" The weaver replied that they were 
warp, shuttle, woof and press-board respectively, Nand Rishi replied -——“ No: the woof 
indicates that the world is an inn having two doors ; by one we enter and by the other wo 
leave. ‘The shuttle is man, and the thread in its mouth is his daily bread apportioned to 
him by fate ; 20 long as it lasts he moves about in this world and when fmished he is kept 
out like the shuttle, The board, which, when you pull it towards you to press home the woof, 
makes a sound like dag dag and indicates that ourdesiresarekillingus.” The Weaver got per- 
plexed on hearing this philosophy and thought the apprentice’s mind was Wandering, Hy. 
eent for Nand Itishi's mother and told her that her son seemed to have'no inclination to learn 
weaving, as he was not attending to the work, but simply boring him with abstruse philo- 
Sophical remarks and hampering him in.his own work. The mother, in despair, took her son 
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away, telling him that, as he was not inclined to work, he might go away und do whatever 
‘the liked. ‘ 


Nand Rishi, now left to himself, dug out a cave at Kaimuh, in which he began to perform 
austere penances. One day his mother went to see him and, finding him squatting, covered 
with a coarse quilt, in a dark cave infested with rats, she burst into tears. Nand Rishi 
ooeoled her, saying that he was extremely happy and added :— 


Guph buh vendai sur larai 
Jandah luk vendat guilt kiti 

Gagaren rizah shuknen san gindai 
Warih buh venlai gorih dai. 


The cave seems to me to be a celestial castle : 
The quilt seems to me to be a silken garment. 

I play with the rats as if they were creatures of good omen, 
One year seems to me to be one single hour. 


One day Nand Rishi, coming out of his cave, saw some folk going about happily in gala 
dresses, und inquired what the occasion was that made the people so merry. ‘He was told 
that it was the New Year's day. Thinking it an auspicious occasion, Nand Rishi began to 
fast from this day. His mother, coming to know of this, went to him and cried out sobbing 
that he had already left his home, his wife and children, and now he had left off cating and 
drinking ; 60 how could he live. Nand Rishi replied :— 


Soiai gupanan gunman wert karan [ii 
Hardah deshan heli aliintt 
Kam Baran noah toh both koran hii t 


Those who canse cattle to sweat in spring (by ploughing the land), 
Shall see ears of corn bending in autumn. 
If they did not toil, how could the soil have been prepared ? 


He meant by this that if in the vigour of youth one did not turn towards God. how could one 
do 60 in sedate old age ? * 


While Nand Rishi was performing penances in the cave, his wife, Zai Ded, together with 
her two sons and one daughter, came to sce him, and began to weep. He told her to return 
home and take care of her children, butehe kaid shecould notleavehim. He then explained 
that as he had renounced the world he wanted to be left alone in the cave, where there was 
only dust and thorns. He spjd -— | 


Nafas chhuh wantuk agazol 

Neres nah pat kilt wah manzal 
Yomi suh phol tah tsatit iol 

Halt seh barih tat siirah-phol. 


Desire is like the knotted wood of the forest, 

It cannot be made into planks, beams or into cradles. 
He who cut and felled it 

Will burn it into ashes. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Dr. J. H, Hutton, C.LE., Director of Ethnology, 
Amara, sends the following note in reference to the 
‘urticle entitld he Gdyddar Festival in Shdhdbdd, 
Bihde, which appeared in Vol. LVI1 of this Journal 
(August, 1028, p. 137 8,). Tt is of interest me afford - 
ing further evidence that in nerthem India ot all 
events the festival is essentially one obgerved! by 
the Ahir, or tho cow-hending tribes. If it were 
originally confined to this class, and if the ides 
underlying it, as Dr, Hutton nleo seems to think, 
be that of promoting fertility, it would seem to have 
becn instituted with the object of increasing the 
fertility of cattle. ‘The name of tho festival, which 
appears to be common to all areas from which re- 
ports have been received by me, may alo perhaps 
be reganicd an indicating that cattle are primarily 
concerned in it. It would be interesting to never: 
tain whether ohgervances of the nature describes! 
are confined to areas whore Abirs have settled, or 
whether there be any evidence of the performante 
_al similar rites among other tribes or castes in other 
parte, 

c. FE, A, W. Otnwam, 
Joint Exlitor. 

In the August, 1028, iseuo of the Indian Antiquary 
note appeara by Mr. Oldham on the Gaydior 
Festival in Bthir, 

The Ahirs in Assam, of whom there is @ fair 
nunber scattered about the plains districta observe 
the same featival, and the particular features de- 
woribed as oocurring in Bihar appear to be restricted 
to Ahira, who are an immigrant caste and seem not 
to be indigent to Assam. The featival obwerved 
in Kartik is spoken of as Gatlar and the Ahira who 
deseribed it to me stated that it is tho calves m 
Particular which are wrged on to attack the pig. 
The owner of any beast that gores it is cheered anal 






congratulated, but the advantage gought by tha 
whole proceeding is definitely stuted to bo that 
at the cattle owners, not that of the cattle 

My informant first stated thit the eorpae of the 
pig wes given to Muchis to eat. but admitted that 
the true custom waa for the Abirs themselves to 
divide and eat the corpey, and said that this te «till 
done, 

No doubt the object is te promote fertility in 
general and in particular that of the owner and his 
enttle. The pig is probably selected because of tts 
prolific breeding capacity. Pig's blood ix still, or 
was till comparatively recently «prinkled on the 
crops in parte of Ireland to make therm fertile, and 
perhaps « still better instance of this use af the pig 
is to be seen in the Thado Kuki proctice of inthodimg 
a sow’s skull in the bundle of charms that are rmache 
and hung up aa “ house-magic,”” (in-din) for every 
newly established hougehold when house-keeping 
ctarted. The purposo of thia skull is that the 
householder and oll that is his may be prolific like 


the sow of Molkom (a legendary site ot which the 


ancestors of the tribe nequired their domestic ant- 
mals), which had ten bonfives at a tarrow. The 


| fact that the cattle do the killing suggests that the 


intention ia to transfer to them the fertility of the 
victim, a proces of thought familiar enough i 
moniter of war or homicide where the mane or the 
soul-matter of the killed man is often reganied as 
transferred to the killer, a bebef occurring i arene 
aa distant from one another aa Germany ancl Atmtinn« 
lin (i... among Australian “blacks "), and whieh 
‘. doubtless the principles underlying much cunni- 
balicm ax well ae auch practice ax that of licking the 
ilood of the slain enemy from the weapon ued to 
aay him, a prsetice used for instance by the Ibo of 
Nigeria, the Lushel of Asam, and some of the tribes 


of Melanesia. 
J, H, Horrros, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 





Sm Ai au Memuoniat. Votume. Edited by 
J.N. Samappan, BA., Parta 1 & IL; pp. 354; 
140; 9} > 6] in. Paina, 1926-28. 


This volume contains in all $9 articles on a variety | 


of subjects of interest to Indologists, several of 
which have been contriluted by eminent Orienta- 
lists, such wa Professurs J. Jolly, A.B. Keith, M. 
Winternitz, L. dels Vallée Poussin, MM. Gaiganitha 
Shi and othara. lt is prefaced by « brief, but very 
appreciative account of the life and work of that 
remarkably able man—mathematician, lawyer and 
educationaliat—Sir Ashutoah Mookerjoe, to whose 
ingmory it is dedicated. ‘The delay in tho publi- 
eation of the volume is explaine! in the * Comvontr's 
Apology,” and what we learn therefrom may be 
notionable. Indeed this foreword will be read with 
poignant regret by all who knew Profesor Sammt- 


dar, og he never regained his health ancl finally 
muoourmbed, in November last, to the illness bo refers 
to tharein. 

The large number of papers and the grew variety 


| of subjects dealt with preckude any complete review 


af the contenta of the volume, Two notable artieles 
are devoted to the subject of the Artha-#datra, 
Profesor Berriedale Keith reverts to the question 
of the suthenticity and date of the Kaufiliya Artha. 
dire, Aftor discussing with hte sual force fulness 
the internal evidence of authorship. the discrep- 
ancies fram the records of Megasthenes os available 
te us. the extent of knowledge revenied by the text, 
the evidence of the Dharma-sitras, the question of 
the use of archaic forma ant the matres employed, 
ho maintains the view recorded in the JS, 1016, 
and holds that the only conclusion which seems 


cumpatible with the facta ts that if ia not the work 
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of Kantilya, minister of and that it 
sical no Soeigie bo teed oem pet Tis wey 

for the period 300 n.0, Professor Winternitz, in 
dcthe: artich:, Takes an titrpartinl and very useful 
contribution te what hea ragmrda os the eaentio) 
preimimary work of minutely examining anil 
comparing th: dArthoddea matter in the JAfednd- 
bivdirata and the refarenom to Antiddiders malter in 
the Jhyrmg.ediros, oxpplementing Profesor. Jolly's 
comparative aytopas of thy legal motter, From 
the compariion thine made by him under certain 
apeciiio heads he hae drown the preliminary eonoli: 
aan that in tiost eines of paralleliam if seu more 
probable that the Vixaa-ampti, 3fone-empti and 
Vdjnavaliyo-ddara po back to some other Artia.- 
idetra, and mot to thet of Keuilyn, The date of 
Kalidisa forine thy wubject of a paper by Professor 
DR, Hhonlerker, who seeks. to establish that 
Ralidies tut have Hourkbed in tha aseoand 
abe third quarters of the dth century, thus mipport- 
img in o mean the views of Honle wol MAL, 
Horapresiid sdstrl, In another paper, however 
ob Vikrmmdditya, Profesor 8. KR. Aiyangar evidently 
BCOfpia the opinion of many eminent authorities 
thet Kolidéss lived in the time of the lmperial 
Gupta king Candregupta IL. 

Dr, Po K, Acharyn, whose valuable researches jin 
the domean of Indian architectural scieuce are well 
known, Ce an intersting compareon of tie 
arthitectaral uotajs tn the Mdnaeita with those 
found in oertainjof the Purdgos, the Srieteamiald, 
AKtmikdguns and Suproabhedigana. Dr. Balkriahna, 
In his article on " Interest and Usury"’.. haa collated 
the principal cules contained in. the law books and 
other texte af governing the rélatians between 
lenders and borrower. Air, K.G. Sankara enters 
tho pena of dohate on the aecription of the Trivan. 
drum plays to Bhiea, aod tinkes sone 
re cea 

Enough hae been enki perhaps to show that 
Profesor Sammdder had suceeded in colleyting 
many vahiabls papers for this memorial volume, 
which will be read with interest by all acholare 
engaged in Unental research. | 

CE. A.W, Ono, 


Kemara Socrry Parers, published by the Kerala 
Bociety : 103 = Sin. ; pp. 46. Trivandrum, 1 (128, 
The Kerala Socisky waa founded tawarda the end 

of 1927, with head-quarters at Trivandrum, for the 

purpose of promoting research and advancing tho 
study of the history and archmology, anthropology 
and folklore, art, language and literatura of Kerala 

(Molnar). We weloome the mtablishment of a 

society to deal with an area of such ancient traci. 

tions and eo rich in historical and ethnological asso. 
ciations, From thecurliest times Kerala, which may, 
roughly, Le sleeribed as the area in which the people 
now speak Malayilam, paseessed a epecinl imiportanee 
among the countrio of the peninsula owing bo ity 

position and ite many seaports on the 


no wed 


"pk etaan laden aE See 





ginger, not to rode ot pei, crue ti 


at Podydrand near Kittar, which were probably 
exported from ite harbour. Motbover, owing 
lu the protection afforded by the Weetern Ghat 
magntaing from inveding arruiea that ap often over. 


Chula and Paindyu, and ne ite classe contact with 
sonfaring peyples from the west, we must gpect te 
tind cultures differing in many réapectes from those 
of the Tamu! and southern Telngu provinces, 

Pending the regular issue of a Journal, to whioh 
wo shall look forward, thé Society has made a start 
by publishing a collection of papors in the form 
before ua. The first article ia by Mr. Rajarnja- 

Varna Kaja, giving an account of 16 old vale at 
documenta Lihat contain valuable historical informa- 
tien regarding the chronology of the kings of ‘Trs- 
vanoore between Ld aml 1677 ap. which will en. 
thle corrections to be made in the hitherto aoepted 
liste of these kings. The paper has been appre pri - 
ately supplemented by Mr. T. K. Joseph with eopias 
of the recorda in the vernacular, # summary. of the 
cuntonts in Engiieh, o glowary and uote: on the 
plices mentioned, Mr. K. (i. Sesha Aiyar deals 
with the voxed question of the date of Kulatelhars 
Alvir, and comes to the conclusion that hia birth 
may be tentatively astignod to the year 428 Aw, 
Der. Barkitt wily an eopount of the Syrian MAS. 
rillected by Clawlios Buchanan in southern India 
and prevented to the Cambridge University filmy 7 
while Mr. Joveph, the energetic sectional sperotary. 
dts notes on #& cave temple recently discovered by 
the side of the Bhadrakali falls of the Kodayar river 
ntl on some civte and other antiquarian remains ab. 
Pulinattu village, about 21 miles oorth of Triwan- 
drum, All thesn papers conform to the objects of 
the Bogiety, to which we-wish a very..suceosdul, 
Ore. 

GC, EA. W, Ouomams, 





THe Pitcntmace of Beppma, by J. B, Puarr, 

London, 1026. 

L wish to draw attention to this remarkable book 
which will repay the labour of anyone who rors 
it. Espocially would T call the reader’ atieubion 
to the following pa‘éage in the preface : 

“There iv ono notable omission which will nutri: 
the reader of thin book. Ihave said nothing what 
ever of the Buddhism of ‘Tibet, Nepal and Mongolia. 
This haa but been due to lack of space, but to delibe- 
rate intention, The form of religion which provails- 


in these londs ia 20 mixed with non-Buddhist ele 


peogrmphecal: 
old tome route from weet: to eaxt, aawoll ae to ite 7 


Ww 


roeriia, that I hesitate to call it Guddbien at all. 


At ony rate if I wos to give a unified notion..of 


Boddhiom, it seemed to me necessary to coniina 
mysolf to the Hinayana and the Mahayana,” 
A Matemont dose not.at all need an. spology, 
Lately T hed to review a “ distributionist ” book, 
which seemed to me to look on Adoken and Tibetan 
Buddhian a/of tho sama kind, date and authority 
_) B.C, Tamers. 
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BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 
, List of Abbreviations. 
AS.B. .. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection 
of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, by Mm. H. P. Shastri. 
Bib, Ind. _. Bibliotheca Indica Series, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


C.8. .. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. 

Ep. Ind. .. Epigraphia Indica. 

Hall .. A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of Indian Systems of 
Philosophy, by Fitz Edward Hall, 1859. 

H.P-S. .. Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (New Series), by Mm. Haraprasad Shastri. 

1.0, .. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 

JBORS. .. Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society. 

L. .. Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Raja Rajendralal Mitra. 

Report .. Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Mm. H. P. Shastri. 

§.8.P. _. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 


BENGAL’s contribution to philosophical literature is generally supposed to have been 
confined to Nyaya, specially in its later stage when Navya-nydya was evolved out of an 
amalgamation of Nydya with Vaisesika. This supposition is no doubt partially true when 
we take into consideration the immense literature that was produced on the subject in Bengal 
for several centuries. But on a careful study of all available materials it would appear that 
it does not represent the whole truth on the subject. As a matter of fact, Bengal made her 
contribution to other schools of philosophy as well, though it must be admitted that this 
was not as voluminous and as important as that in the field of Nyaya. 

We are handicapped to some extent by the lack of sufficient materials in making any 
enquiry into the history of the philosophical speculation of Bengal before the rise of Navya- 
nyaya, i.e., roughly before the sixteenth century. But even with the scanty material at our 
disposal we are in a position to say that scholars of Bengal cultivated, though to a compara. 
tively small extent, almost all the various systems of Indian philosophy. Thus manuseripts 
in Bengalee script of works representing the various systems are known to have been found 
in various places. Treatises and commentaries written by Bengalees on the different 
systems are also not unknown. References made to the views of the various schools, either 
for refutation or for support in the works of Bengal—especially in the Nyaya works—point 
to the sameconclusion. It is, however, possible that those references are not in all cases, 
evidence of the direct acquaintance of the authors with the works from which they are made, 
In some cases, at least, they are made from hearsay, and this is how we can explain the mis- 
representations and misinterpretations met with in some works. 

From the information available at present it seems that in earlier days from about the 
seventh century of the Christian era Bengal cultivated Pirvamim4 sé and Vaisesika to some 
extent. The whole of eastern India was about this time pre-eminently Buddhist and conse. 
quently Buddhist philosophy was also assiduously studied. From the twellth or thirteenth cen- 
tury a decay in the study of Mim4msa seems to have set in, and ib began to be cultivated in so 
far as its principles were required for the elucidation of Smrtitexts. At this period, however, 
Vedanta and SAmkhya appeared to have attracted the notice of Bengal. The SaMkhya 
system, however, did not develop here to any appreciable extent. But the study of the 
Vedanta system became very popular with a large section of the people—the Vaignavas— 
and a fair amount of literature was consequently produced. And it was about the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century that the study of Nydya-Vaisesika 
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began in right earnest and within a very short time ahsorbed almost the entir: attention of the 
people, and the study of all other branches of philosophy wns almost totally eclipsed. In 
fact by about the end of the sixteenth century Nadia in Bengal rose to be the most i ‘tant 
contre of Nydya culture and continred to be so until recently. And though Nyfya was the 
lntest' to engage the attention of the people it came to bo the most favoured eubject and 
earned a well-deserved name for Bengal, 

We now propose to give an asoount of the literature of the different schools of philosophy 

that was produced in Bengal. 
Mimimsa, 

Works on MimAms& proper are rare in Bengal. ‘This is but natural in view of the fact 
that Vedic sscrifices had long gone out of practice here. it seema from after the time of the 
Piilas: and it is with the various sacrificial injunctions that Mimimaa Principally concerns 
itself. 

But it seems that Originally when sacrificial rites had pot altogether been obliterated 
the study of Mimfms& also was not quile unknown here. The Prabhikara school of Mi- 
mAmsa is known to have been oultivated here as early as the time of Devapila as we know 
from the introductory verses of Nirfyana's Cchandoga parisista prakidsa (Bib. Ind.). From 
the Bangarh inscription (1. 48) of the time of King Mahipiladeva! we come to know that 
MimAms& (which possibly refers to Piirva MimimsA) was studied in his time. Udayandcharyn 
(tenth century) in his Nydya-kusumdijali (111, XIV) refers to the Mimitsaka of Gauda, 
which may be o reference to a particular school, or to an individual «cholar that flourished 
prestimably before his time. If it refers to a school, we know very little about it, But Varada- 
rija in his Kwsumdajali-bodhint? (p. 123), 0 commentary on the work of Udnayana, inter- 
preta the word as referring to Paichikikdra, who in all probability is to be identified with 
Salikandtha, the famous author of Prakeranapaiichika (p. viii). If Silikanitha was a Bengalec 
it would seem there was a lively culture of Mimiimad in Bengal as carly as the seventh onntury 
ofthe Christianera, Little, however, seems to havo Survived in Bengal of theachool of Silika. 
Sridhara (oleventh century) refers to his Tattea-prabotha in his Nydya-kandalé (p. 146. 
l. 4), which from the way it is mentioned may he a 
(twelfth century) was not only proficient in the study of Mimimsa but had alvo composed 
a work on the MimAtsA system—the Tautdlitannn af 
of Kumiirila (I. O., lV, 2166). lt is probably to this work that the 
refers, where it is stated that he compiled a work on 
vol. VI, p. 203-7, v, 23), 


Even as late as the time of the Senas we know that Halayudha of the court of King 
Laksmatasena composed a work called Mimdmad-sarvaxva, Which he himuelf refers to in the 
introduction (v. 19) to his Srohmeana-sareasea, Tf it is identical with the iM imdmad.idgira- 
snroaans (Li, TV, 1507; Hall, p. 182,207), available only in fragments, it isp commentary on the 
Mimdnsd-stitra. Haliyudha also refers to the fact that though Bengal paid seant regard i 
the stud y of the Vedas she studied Mimémadd.? | | 


praéaati of Bhayadeva 
Mimimsé ip 1000 ayiyaa (Bp. Ind. 


In later times also the study of MimAteA was not altogether unknown ; Bengal. 
iat in 50 far as its principles were “quired to elucidate scriptural paradoxes and 
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Amahopadh vaya Buena Bhattichirys compewedl his Adhitarana-Laumudt 
(Chowkhambs Sanskrit series) to elucidate these principles. He refers to Sraddha-chintémant 
(of Viichaspati Miéra, p. 70), Madhava (author of Pardsara-madhavtys, p. 20,30), and Srdddha- 
viveka (of Silapini, p. 62), He thus seems to have flourished about the fifteenth century at 
the earliest. That he was a Bengulee ia shown by the fact that he interprets some texts to 
show that some kinds of meat mav be taken (p. 57), 

Aarmadipikd (H.PS.,1, 192) is an elementary work on Mimimsi by Chandraéekhara- 
vicheraael grandson of a Vidyibhisana, who bs stated here to have been proficient: in all the 
six ayatome of Hindu philosophy. He also wrote many works on Smyiti, This book deals 
fimAMsA principles which are required for the elucidation of Smpti texts. He was a 
Varendra Bihan. who settled in Navadvipa in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(H.P.5., I, Preface p. xx). 

Tativasambodhint by Chandraéekhara (C.8., TT, 182) is another elementary treatise 
on MimAtisi, The author wes an inhabitant of Varendra (North Bengal), whose patron ix 
stated to have heen Sri BAldyuta RAmajivana.® 

Mimémedratna by Raghunitha Bhattich4rya Vidyalankéra (1.0., IV, 2216) consists of 
two paria, one dealing with pramdnas (sources of knowledge), the other with prameyas (oate- 
gories) of the Mimémsd philosophy. Similar works of the Nydya-vaisesika school are found 
in abundance in Bengal, and it is to supply the want of the Mim4ims4 school in this respect 
that the book seems to have been compiled. 

Vedanta. 
Evidence of the Study of Veddnta in Bengal. 

Though the Vedinta system is generally believed to have been totally neglected by the 
Bengalees, we have evidence, apart from the works of Bengal, of itealmost continuous study 
here from a very early period. Bhavadera Bhatia, minister of king Harivarmadeva (circa 
twelfth century 4.D.), is definitely stated to have mastered the Advaita system.* A fragment- 
ary copy of a manuscript of Satkara’s well-known commentary on the Vednfasiitras in 
Bengaloe characters, copied in 8,F, 1361, ia in the manuscript collection of the Sanskrit Sihitya 
Parishat, Caleutta. 

Mahedvara Vidsdrada (fifteenth century), father ofthe famous NaiyAyika Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, is stated in the latter's commentary on the Adraita-makaranda to have been master 
of the VedAnta lore. Govindinanda Kavikatkanichirya, the famoua author of Smriti 
digests (aixteenth century), in one of the introductory verses found in several Of his works, 
refers to his father as a scholar of Vedinta. 

In the Sanskrit Sihitya Parishat, aa aleo in the Adyar Library, Madras, are found manu- 
scripts in Bengalee characters of a good many upenisada with their commentaries, which form the 
basic works of all Vedintastudies, Someof the Upanisadie manusoripts of the Sanskrit Sihitya 
Parishat in Bengalee script are as old as the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Besides 
these, a copy of a manusoript in Bengalee script of a work called Veddnta-tattea-maiijari attri- 
buted to Sefkariichirya, apparently a different person from the great master of that name, was 
found by Mm. H, P. Shastri in a village in Midnapur (H. P.S., 17, 194). The manuscript is 
dated 1667 S.E. (1745 a.p.), The work is an elementary treatise on the Vedanta system. 


Bengal’s Contribution to Veddnta Literature. 
The earliest contribution of Bengal towards Vedanta literature seems to have been 
the hirikds of f Gaudapida, which are supposed to have been current as early as the beginning 
| ose 7 fT geraTeh ite hath at . 
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era and are supposed to have originated in Bengal (Belvalkar Ranade— 
History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p- 96-97). Advayasiddhi of Sridhara, which he refers 
to in his Nydyakandali (p. 5, 1. 4), composed in 913 §.E., comes next. 


Probably next in chronological order is the Tativamuktavalt Méyivdda-sata-diisant 
(1.0., IV, C.S., TIT, 62), by one whocalls himself Ganda Pirnananda Kavi-Chakravarti. Inthe 
Tattvamuktdvali an attempt is made by a Bengalee to refute Satikara’s theory of Méyé in 
120 verses (JRAS, 1883, p. 137 f£.). The author must have flourished before the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, when Madhavacharya composed his Sarva-dargana- 
sangraha, for the latter quotes it under Raéménuja-daréana (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 51). It should 
be noted here that with the rise of the Nyfya-Vaisesika system in Bengal, which sought to 
establish the existence of so many categories as against the monistic ideas of Sankara, the 
latter’s theory of MAy& was systematically madethe target of the attacks of many a Bengalee 
scholar. Most of these attacks are scattered through the works of Nydya-Vaisesika. But 
independent works were also composed on this topic, as is shown by the work already 
described. Ishould take this opportunity of referring to a similar work composed but recently. 
It is the Méydvéda-nirdsa of an erudite Nyaya scholar of the last generation, namely Pandit 
RakhA&ladésa Nydyaratna. His work was published in 1919. 


It is not known if GaudeSvard-charya, guru of the great VedAnta scholar Chitsukhacharya 
\cirea fourteenth century) had any connection with Bengal, as his name would lead one to 
suspect. But no work of his is known to have come down, 


A widespread influx of Vedantic thought over a large section of Bengal took place from 
after the time of Chaitanya. He was the founder of the Gauda school of Vaisnavism, which 
was primarily based on the Madhya school of Vedanta, though differing in some essential 
points from the latter. And the followers of the school produced a fair amount of Vedantic 
literature. They had their own commentary on the Veddnta-sitra, besides a good many 
independent works. A detailed account of their work in this direction will be found in a 
Separate paper of mine in the Annals of Bhandarkar Research Inst. (vol. X, 117 ff.). 

Of the contemporaries of Chaitanya, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, originally teacher and 
subsequently follower of Chaitanya, wrote a commentary on the Advaita-makaranda of Laksmi- 
dhara (L. 2854). Another contemporary of Chaitanya, though not a follower of his school, 
was the famous Naiyayika Raghunatha Siromani. It is curious that he wrote a commentary 
on the well-known Vedinta work, the Khandana-khanda-khddya of Sri Harsa, for students 
of Nydya are found to take special pride in refuting the doctrines of Vedanta. To another, 
Naiyayika Gadidhara, who came after Raghunatha, is generally attributed a Veddntie work 
called Brahma-nirnaya ( Buhler—Catalogue of Sans. MSS. contained in the private Libraries of 
Gujarat, ete. IV, 72). But it cannot be stated if this GadAdhara is really identical with the 
famous NyAya scholar of Bengal of the same name, 


The greatest name, however, of which Bengal can really feel proud, in the field of Vedanta 
literature is that of Madhusfdana Sarasvati. His works, which are fairly large in number, 
are full of deep erudition and, as such, highly popular all over India even to this day. Though 
conflicting accounts of him would render it difficult to determine the place he hailed from, 
tradition current among the orthodox scholars of Northern India in general and of Bengal 
in particular scarcely leaves any doubt as regards his Bengal origin. And Mr. P. G. Divanji, 
going into the details of al] accounts connected with his ]j e, has been led by the balance of 
evidence to conclude that he was & Bengalee. (Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
vol. VII, p. 149 ff.) The author of the present paper has legitimate ground for pride as he 
is fortunate in having been born in the very family that was adorned by Madhustidana. Tt 
1s true none of Madhusiidana’s well-known Vedanta works are found in Bengal, but this is due 
Tera att of his having renounced the world quite early in lif, and having carried on all his 
literary activities in Benares. Madhustidana flourished sometime &bout the sixteenth century. 
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Madhusfidana was the author of a good many works mostly dealing with, and composed 
in support of, the Advaitavdda of Sankara.’ In fact he was the last great scholar to espouse 
the cause of Advaitism, The Advaita-siddhi, a very learned but popular work composed to 

emonstrate the soundness of the doctrine of Advaitism in the face of adverse criticism 
directed against it by other schools of philosophy, is perhaps the most important production 
of Madhusfidana. Coming, as he did, after Chitsukha 2nd Sri Harsa, he had the advantage 
of being able to answer all hostile arguments put forward against his learned predecessors, 
and thus making his work fuller and up-to-date. 

His other works were— 

(1) Advaita-ratna-raksana—(Nirnaya-sigara Press, 1917). This is a small monograph 
in support of Advaitism. 

(2) Vedéntakalpalatikd (Saraswati Bhavan series, Benares}, a treatise on Vedanta 
philosophy. , } 

(3) Gadharthadipika—a very learned and popular commentary on the Bhagavadgild, 
The most noteworthy fact with regard to this commentary is that it goes into the minutest 
detail and does not omit to give the significance of even the smallest indeclinable particles 
like cha, tu, vd, ete. ‘ 

(4) Siddhantavindu, a commentary on the Daéasloki of Sankaracharya. 

(5) Prasthdna-bheda (Vani Vilasa Press, Srirangam) is an elementary work, which sets 
forth the essence of all the vidyds, or subjects of study, and demonstrates the supremacy of 
the Vedanta. 

(6) Bhaktirasdyana (Ed. by Nityaswaripa Brahmacharin, Calcutta). This is an original 
work which discusses the philosophical aspect of devotion and seeks to show by quoting 
texts from orthodox works how bhakti is a means to the attainment of salvation. 

After, or possibly contemporaneous with, Madhusfidana flourished Brahmananda Saras- 
vati, otherwise known as Gauda Brahmananda. His commentary on the Advaitasiddhi of 
Madhusiidana stands as an eloquent testimony to his deep erudition and versatile genius. 
He commented on another work of Madhusfidana as well, namely the Siddhdntavindu. He 
had written an independent treatise also. This was his Advattasiddhdntavidyotana (L. 1444), 

The next name is probably that of Nandarima Tarkavagisa Bhattacharya, who wrote 
his Atmaprakdsaka (1.0., IV, 2400) on the nature of the supreme spirit. He must have 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth century, at the latest for a commentary on this work 
by K&sirama Vidyavachaspati, a Vaidika Brahman of Bankura, who belonged to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century and is well-known as the commentator of the Smrti-tativa of 
Raghunandana, has been found (I.0., IV, 2400; H.P.S., 1, 24). 

After Nandarima came Ramananda Vachaspati or Ramananda-Tirtha, as he was called 
after his renunciation of the world. He lived in the court of king Krsnacandra of Nadia. 
He wrote a fair number of works on a variety of subjects, namely, philosophy, Smrti, music 
and architecture. His works on Vedanta are :— 

' (1) Advaitaprakésa, (2) Commentary on Veddntasdra, (3) Non-dualistic commentary on 
the Bhagavadgitd, (4) Adhydtmavindu, a small work giving the essential points of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain philosophy and establishing the doctrines of Vedanta in co-ordination 
with SAamkhya, (5) Adhyditma-sarvasva, (6) Jiandrani which deals with the essentials of the 
non-dualistic system of Vedanta, (7) Tattvasangraha which attempts to establish various 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon with the help of Vedanta and Samkhya (H.P.S., 
Report 1901-5, p. 10). | 

We may next mention the name of Krsnakinta Vidyavagisa, who flourished at the court 
of Raj& GiriSacandra, great-grandson of Mah4&raje Krsnacandra of Nadia (eighteenth 
century). He was a polymath, writing on Nydya, Smrti, Vedanta, Kavya and even Erotics. 
His work on Vedanta is a commentary on the Veddntasira. (Report 1900-1905, p. 9.) 
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Saukhya and Yoga. 

Of all the different systems of Hindu philosophy, the above two seem to have been the 
least cultivated not only in Bengal but in other parts of India as well. The amount of litera. 
bure that was produced on these systems is quite small in comparison with what we find 
with respect of other systems. In Bengal again the amount is smaller still. It is true some 
of the greatest names in these systems have been sought to be connected with Bengal. Thus, 
Aniruddha, the famous author of a gloss on the Sdmkhya-stitra, has been sought to be identified 
with the preceptor of VallAlasena having the same name. But nothing except similarity of 
name seems to favour this identification. | 

We are on a firmer ground, however, with regard to a few exegetical works and elemen- 
tary treatises, the connection of which with Bengal may be supposed to be fairly certain. 
We mention below some of these works and their authors. 

Sdmkhya-vriti-prakga’ (C.8., TIT, 12) by Raghunitha Tarkavagisa, son of Sivarama Chakra- 
varti, is a commentary on the Sdmkhyakérika of lévarakrsna. This is also called Sdmkhya- 
tattvavildsa (Hall, p. 6). The work is fairly old, as a MS. of it in the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
is dated 1448 a.p, 

The Sémkhya-kaumudi by Ramakrsna Bhattacharyya is a commentary on the Sdmkhya- 
kdrika of Isvarakrsna (Hall, p. 8; L. 468; Lo, 1303). The Catalogus Catalogorum (vol. I) 
refers to a Sdmkhyasdra by Ramakrsna Bhattacharyya. In the Adyar Library, Madras, isa 
Samkhyaprayoga by one Srinatha Bhattacharya. The Sdmkhya-paddrtha-maijart by Rama- 
nanda of the court of Krsnacandra deals with the 25 categories of the SAmkhya system 
(Report 1901-5, p. 10). It is curious that no work on the Yoga system as such is known to 
have been composed in Bengal, though Yoga practices were extensively popular among various 
minor religious sects of Bengal, especially the followers of the Tantras. 

| Nyaya.*® 

Of all the different systems of philosophy it is in the Nyéya and Vaisesika systems that 
Bengal specialised and made her name, at least for about the laSt five hundred years. In 
fact there was a time not long past when no one could aspire to the dignity of a scholar without 
having some knowledge of Nyaya. Thus specialists in all branches of Sanskrit literature— 
Smrti, grammar or even Kavya—were required to have some acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of Nyéya. The amount of literature produced in Bengal in these two branches of 
philosophy during three centuries—sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth—has been 
cnormous. It is curious, however, that we have no trace of any activity in the field of 
Nydya in Bengal before the thirteenth century, when the foundation was laid by Gangeéa of 
Mithila, of what is called Navya-Nydya (modern logic) in contradistinction to Prichina-Nydya 
(old school of logic). But there is evidence to show that Buddhist logie was cultivated 
at a much earlier period, and two works on it by Ratnakara Santi (tenth century) are 
known to have come down (S. C. Vidyabhusana—op. cit. p. 343; H.P.S.—Bauddha-gana-o- 
Dohi—Intro., p. 28). 

Bengal’s Contribution to Préchina N ydya. 

It is true Bengal had her share in the literature of Prachina-NyAya or the Ny4ya _philo- 
sophy of Gotama, but that was not before Navya-Nydya was introduced here. The amount 
of the contribution of Bengal towards the literature of Prachina-Nyaya is not indeed much, 
but whatever be the amount it can broadly be divided into two classes—(1) exegetical 
works, (2) independent treatises. | 

(To be continued.) 
7 The CS on the authority of the Colophon of the MS., described therein, names the work Sdmkhyatattva- 
vichdra, though Sdmkhya-vrtti-prakdga seems to be the name given by the author in the eoncluding verse. 
_ Siam deeply indebted to the works of Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhusana (Hisiory of Indian Logic) and G. N. | 
Kaviraja (History and Rihliography of Nydya Vaisesiia Litera!ure—Sarswati Bhavan studies—IV, pp. 59 ff.) 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON., 
By Pror. 8. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 174.) 

Nambeadarim.—The earliest quotation is of 1503, but the word occurs more than fifty 
years before that date, though in such a distorted form that neither Dowson nor Major 
nor Yule has been able to recognize it. Abdur-Razziq, who visited Vijayanagar about 1441 
A.D., writes : 

“The king had appointed as a temporary substitute of the Brahman Dandik a person 
named Hambah Nurir, who considered himself equal to the wazir.” (Matla’u-s-sa‘dain in 
Elliot and Dowson, IV, 122.) Here Quatremere reads ‘ Nimapazir,’ and we may be sure Hambah 
Nurir or Nimapazir is, like Danéik (Sansk. Dandndyak), not the name of a person, but the 
title or designationof his office and that both forms are misreadings of >) 54+) or (¢)3 94+) and 
corruptions of the Malayalam nambiyadiri, ‘ a general,’ ‘ a prince.’ 

Otto, Otter.—As Mr. Crooke’s account of the discovery of this perfume by the Empress 
Nar Jahan (?) is not without errors, I give below the Emperor Jahfngir’s own version of 
the incident from his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

[1614.] “ This ‘itr is a discovery which was made during my reign through the efforts 
of the mother of Nir-Jahin Begam. When she was making rose-water, a scum formed on 
the surface of the dishes into which the hot rose-water was poured from the jugs. She 
collected this scum little by little ; when much rose-water was obtained a sensible portion 
of the scum was collected . . . In reward for that invention I presented a string of 
pearls to the inventress. Salima Sultan Begam . . . was present, and she gave this 
oil the name of ‘ilr-i-Jahdngiri.” 

Tizuk-i-Jahdingiri, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 270-71. ‘Aligarh Text, 132, 1. S from foot. 

It will be seen that it was not the empress, but her mother, who deserves the credit of 
the discovery. Nir Jahin was sine yea to the emperor in the sixth year of his reign [1610-11 
4.D.]. The discovery was made, not “on her marriage with Jahangir,’ as Mr. Crooke 
says, but about three years afterwards. 

Palankeen.—In connection with this word, Yule and Burnell say that they have “ not 
found evidence of pélkt older than Akbar”. I can give at least two examples from writers 
of the fourteenth century. Ziiu’d-din Barni (c. 1358) writes: 

“The Sultan [Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji] was so infatuated and so strongly desired 
the presence of Khusrii Khin, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to bring him with 
all haste from Deogir inthe course of seven or eight days.” (Tdrikh-i-Firtizshahi in Elliot 
and Dowson, LIT, 220). Here the word used for /itier in the original is palki, Bibl. Indica, 
Text, p. 400, 1.3. The second example may be found in the Tartkh-i-Firtizshahi of Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Atif, which was written about 1400 a.p. 

In the memoirs of Shamsu’d-din Abiarjé, this writer says that when that person was 
recalled to Dehli in the reign of Sultin Muhammad bin Firiz, he came pélki sawér, as he had 
been rendered permanently incapable of riding a horse on account of the cruel flogging he 
had received by the order of his enemy Kh4n-i-Jah4n. 

Bibl. Indica, Text, p. 492, 1. 4. 

The word probably occurs also in the Fatihdt-i-Firtizshaht translated in Elliot and 
Dowson, IIT, 380. There we read : 

“ A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Islam had sprung up in Musulm4n 
cities. Onholy days women riding in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses 
or mules, or in large parties on foot, went out of the city to the tombs.” 

But I cannot say this for certain, as the original text of this most interesting work has 
not been published. The words translated as ‘palankin-bearers’ in Elliot, NI, 303, are 
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kahdran bd dilaha (Text, 136, line 7), and the equivalent of ‘litter’ in Elliot, III, 139 
is mahfa (Barni, Text, 184, ]. 14), 

The kindred word palang, ‘ bedstead,’ also occurs in Shams-i-Siraj, Text, 100, 1. 2 
and 146, 1. 11. 

Pesh-Khana.—On this word, Bernier (1665) is the earliest writer quoted. 

[1621.] “The 6th present [September], the king’s peshchanna went out; and tomorrow 
the king himselfe departs this cittye [Agra], and in his progresse is intended as report saith, 
for Adgmeere and soe for Mandoe. but as yet noe certaintie.”’ 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 268. 

Picota.—It is strange that the learned authors of this wonderful book should have been 
obliged to confess their inability to trace the origin of this word. But dormitat Homerus. May 
I venture to point out that it is a corruption of the Persian pukhta, ripe, full (the Hindustani 
pakkd), There was a bhar-i-pukhta and a bhér-i-khdm, in Persia, just as there was a pakkd man and 
a kacché man in India. Then, by a transition of meaning, to which there is an exact parallel 
in the two significations of the word sawdi, it came to be used for the difference between the 
kaccha bhdr and the pakké bhér in the different trades—the varying “allowance added 
as a handicap” to the kacchéd weight to make it pakkd or pukhia. This additional allow- 
ance was the * Picota,’ (pukhta) ; it was 3 maunds Persian or about 7z additional for cloves ; 
for cinnamon ,'; additional, for benzoin 1, ete. Exactly, in the same way, Sidi, or sawdi 
means originally “one and a quarter’, or, as Yule himself renders it, “having the excess of 
a fourth.’ (s.v. Sabaio, p. 778, col. 2). But it has also come to mean; as Wilson says, ‘ the 
excess of a fourth’ itself. Thus Robert Hughes writes from Patna: “ Serbandy silke 
f is at present here worth a 100 rup [ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres . . from. 
which is abated the Savoye or 25 per cent., soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per 
maunde net.”” Foster, English Factories in J nilia, 1618-1621, p. 194. See also Ibid., p. 204. 

Pinjrapole.—|c. 1154.] “‘ The inhabitants of Nahrwdéra [Anhilw&1, Gujarat] . .. have 
a great veneration for oxen and . . inter them after death. When these animals are en- 
feebled by age, and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide them with 
food without exacting any return.” Idrisi, Nuzhatu-l-Mushtdq in Elliot and Dowson, I, 88. 

[c. 1585.] “ In Cambaia they will kill nothing, nor have any thing killed ; in the towne 
they have hospitals to keepe lame dogs and cats, and for birds, They will give meate to the 
ants . . . Here [Kiach Bih4r] they be all Gentiles, and they will kil nothing. They 
have hospitals for sheepe, goates, dogs, cats, birds, and for all other living creatures. When 
they be old and lame, they keepe them until they die. If a man catch or buy any quicke 
thing in other places and bring it hither, they wil give him money for it or other victuals, 
and keepe it. They wil give meate to the ants” 

R. Fitch in Foster, Early Travels in I ndia, pp. 14 and 25. 

The derivation of the word proposed by Mr. Crooke is, I am afraid, inadmissible. ‘ Pole,’ 
in Pinjrapole, means “a block of houses often with a gateway.” The ‘ Poles’ or ‘Pols’ of 
Ahmadabfd are well known to all visitors and are described in the Imperial Gazetteer (old 
edition). ‘ Pola’, the ‘ sacred bull released in the name of Siva, can have nothing to do with 
the Gujarati ‘ Pinjrépole,’ as it is a Dravidian word. The‘ sacred bull,’ besides, is never caged. 
Indeed the religious merit lies in giving him his liberty. | 

Porgo.—[1585.] ‘‘ Hero in Bengala they have every day in one place or other a great 
market which they call Chandeau, and they have many great boats which they cal pericose, 
wherewithall they gofrom place to place and buy rice and many other things ; these boates — 
have 24 or 26 oares to rowe them ; they be great of burthen, and have no coverture.” 

Ralph Fitch in Early Travels in India, ed., Foster, p. 26. 

If, as Sir W. Foster suggests in a note, the ‘pericose” of Fitch is identical with the 
Purgoos "or ‘ Porgos’ of later writers, this is perhaps the earliest known example of the 
use of the word by an English writer. 
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Pucka.—[1607.] “ Marching on Friday the 7th [Muharram 1015 A.H.] I travelled 44 
kos and alighted at the station of Pakka. This place is called Pakka because the sardy is of 
burnt brick, and in the Hindi language what is ripe (that is, not raw material) is called pakka.” 
Tizuk-i-Jahingirt, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 97-8. ‘Aligarh Text, 47, 1. 19. 
Puhur, Pore, ete.—[1616-1619,] “ But, by the way, they distinguish their time in a different 
manner from us, dividing the day into foure and the night into as many parts, which 
_ they call Pores. These are agaihe subdivided each into eight parts, which they call Grees, 

measured according to the ancient custome by water dropping out of one little vessell into 
another. . . ” 

E. Terry, in Foster, Farly Travels in India, p. 317. 

» Radaree.—f1619.] “ As to the robbery of John Young's Qafila. They blame the ‘ Bol- 
loches * [Balichis] for the disaster... The robbery is believed to have been committed by some 
of Shaw Narasans [Shih NawAz Khan's] servants . . under pretence of custom or radaree, 
whereof it seemes demand was made and not paid till afterwards.” 

Foster, English Wactories in India (1618-1621), p. 84. 

Ram-Rim.—f[1583-1591.]  ‘“ When they [Scil. the “ Bramanes ’’] salute one another, 
they heave up their hands to.their heads, and say Rame, Rame.” 

Ralph Fitch, in Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 19. 

Sittringy.—[1621.] ““Onthe 27th . . . there fell (in asad and solid shower without 
intermission) so much unexpected rayne as in all the pastt time of the raynes there fell not 
soe much . . Their linens were in great danger, as thev were in the yards. However 
with the help of skins, ciftringes etc., they saved most of them from harm.” 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 354. 

Tattoo.—Sir Henrv Yule had to go to the Tangierine Ibn Batiita for an early example 
of the use of this familiar word, but it oceurs in the Térith-i-Firtizshahi of Barnt (ce. 1358). 
That writer. speaking of the regulations of ‘Alau’d-din Khalji in regard to the prices of com- 
modities, says that ‘“ horses of the first class were ordered to be sold for from 100 to 120 
lankas, those of the 2nd class for from 80 to 90, of the third for from 65 to 70, and such 
horses as could not be passed by the Diwan [7.e., which were unfit for military service] and 
which were ealled ‘ Tatn,’ for from 10 to 25 tankas.”’ 

Op. cit., Bibl. Ind. Text, 313, Il. 4-7. 

Taut.—The earliest quotation is dated 1810, but the word appears to have been in com- 
mon use even in the fourteenth century. Witness the following : 

“ The great wealth of ‘ImAdu-l-Mulk has already been spoken of ; it amounted to krors. 
The author was told that on one occasion bags were required for containing the coin, and 2500 
tankas were expended in the nurchase of the material, the cost of each bag being four jitals.”’ 

Shams-i-Sirdi. Trtt-h-i-Firtzshaéht, in Elliot and Dowson, Ill. 372. Here the word 
used for ‘ bags’ in the original Persian is badra-t-tatt—hag of fal, t.e., our ‘gunny bag.’ 

Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 439, ll. 5, 7. } 

The word occurs also in the 4én-t-Albart, Tr. Blochmann, I. 146, and Jarrett, IT, 125. 

Thugs.—The authors do not seem to have been aware that there is a very early refer- 
ence to this’class of criminals and an example of the use of the word in the specific sense 
which it has acquired, in Barni’s account of the reign of Jalalu’d-din Khalji (1288-1295 .p.). 

“ In his reign some thags were taken in the city, and a man helonging to that fraternity 
was the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of these did the Sultin 
have killed. He gave orders for them to be put into boats and to be conveyed into the 
Lower country to the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti, where they were to he sot free. The 
thags would thus have to dwell about Lakhnauti, and would not trouble the neighbourhood 
‘Of Dohli) any more,” 

Tartth;-Ftrizshah’, in Elliot and Dowson, II, 141, 
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That the word is not here used in the ordinary sense of ‘ cheats,’ but of ‘ murderers,’ is 


fairly clear from the author's complaint that they were only exiled, instead of being capitally 
punished as their crimes deserved. And this is further shown by the fact that the author of 
the Tabazdt-i-Akbart, who wrote about 1593 A.C. and who has transcribed the passage 
(Lucknow Text, 59, ]. 19), renders the Hindi ‘'Thags’ by the Persian ;32 ,/! ¢ ‘5, i.e., * plun- 
derers on the high road,’ ‘ robbers on the highway.’ 

Traga.—If European philologists who have sought to trace this word to a Sanskrit 
root have had to confess their failure, it is just what might have been expected, as it is really 
a Gujarati corruption of an Arabic vocable. The clue to the true derivation is to be found 
in the facts noted by Yule himself that tréga is the extreme form of dharnd and that this 
latter term of PrAkrit origin sometimes received the Arabic or Persian name of taqaza. 
This taqdza is said by Richardson to mean ‘ forcing, compelling, urging, exacting,’ and Yule 
himself renders it by ‘ dunning ’ or ‘importunity ’ (Hobson-Jobson. s.v. Dhurna, pp. 315-6). 
Now tagdza is spelt with a zdd and would be pronounced ‘ taqidha’ by purists. Indeed, 
it assumes in Gujarati and MarAthi the form takida or tagGda just as the Arabic baiza 
(also spelt with a zdd), ‘eggs,’ becomes in Gujarfti baida. Yule himself notes elsewhere that 
there was under the MarAtha government an officer called “ Tagadagir,” whose duty it was 
to enforce the state demands against defaulting creditors (p. 334 note). Now ‘ Takado,’ 
‘Tagddo’ would by metathesis become ‘TadAko,’ ‘TadAgo,’ and indeed the word often 
assumes that form in the mouths of illiterate people even now. 

This sort of metathesis is very common in Gujarati, eg., muchalka, mucharka, 
(Yule’s Moochulka) is often, if not habitually, written and pronounced ‘ machakda,’ 
‘machakra,’ and fatila or wick, ‘ a roving of cotton,’ becomes palita. Thus, Tardgo, 
Trdgo, is only a dialectical form of ‘Tadiko,’ ‘Tadigo’ and accounted for by the very 
common interchange or softening of the ‘d’ into an ‘ r.’ 

Turkey.—It would be difficult to improve upon the following description of the bird 
from the pen of the Emperor Jahingir. { 

‘On the 16th Farwardin [3 April 1612 A.D.] Muqarrab Khin brought from Goa certain 
“rarities he met with in that port . . . Among these were some animals that were very strange \ 


* 


and wonderful, such as I had never seen, and up to this time no one had known their names 
- - . One of these animals in bodyis larger than a peahen and smaller than a peacock. When it” 
is in heat and displays itself, it spreads out its feathers like a peacock and dances about. Its 
beak and legs are like those of a cock. Its head and neck and the part under the throat are 
every minute of a different colour. When itis in heat it is quite red .. . and aftera while 
it becomes white in the same places, and looks like cotton . . . Two pieces of flesh it has on 
its head like the comb of a cock. A strange thing is this, that when it is in hient the aforoeata } 
piece of flesh hangs down to the length ofa span from the top of its head like anele phant’s trunk, 
and again when he raises it up, it appears on its head like the horn of a rhinoceros, to the extent | 
of two finger-breadths. Round its eyes it is always of a turquoise colour, and does not change. 
Its feathers appear to be of various colours, differing from the colours of the peacock’s feathers.” 
Tizuk-i-Jahdngirt, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 215-6. ‘Aligarh Text, 104, last line. 
Tuxall, Taksaul.—[1621.] “ What Isack Beage [Governor of Surat] doth intend about 
the taucksale is not yet knowne.”’ 
Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 293, 
Winter.—[1583-5.] “ The winter beginneth here {Golconda and Bijapur] about the last 
of May... It [BurhAnpur] is marveilous great and a populous countrey. In their winter, \ 
which is in June, July and August, there is no passing in the strectes but with horses, the 
waters be so high.”’ 
R. Fitch, in Foster, Farly Travels in India, p. 16, . 
A very early, if not the earliest. exam ple of the use of the word in this sense in FE aglish, 
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NOTE ON EXPLORATIONS IN MAKRAN AND OTHER PARTS OF SOUTHERN 
BALUCHISTAN.* 
By Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., F.B.A. 

Sir Aurel Stein by the close of November 1927 had completed the passing through the 
press of his “ Innermost Asia,” which furnishes the detailed record of the archzological and 
geographical results of his third Central-Asian expedition. Its four quarto volumes have 
since been published by the Oxford University Press for the Government of India. 

Once clear of this heavy task Sir Aurel started on a long tour on behalf of the Indian 
Archeological Department through Kharan, Makran and Jhalawan, forming part of the 
Kalat State of Southern Baliichistan. It had been proposed by him in 1925, with the sup- 
port of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archwology in India, These territories, once 
included in the province Gedrosia of the ancient Persian Empire, are now for the most part 
arid wastes. The area over which the explorations extended measures about 280 miles from 
east to west and some 250 miles from north to south. Without the very helpful assistance 
of the authorities of the Kalat State and the facilities of motor transport afforded by the 
fair-weather roads which have been opened in recent years, mainly under the aegis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, the late Political Agent, Kalat, it would have been impossible to survey ancient 
remains scattered over so great an area within four and a half months. 

The classical records, especially those relating to the trials experienced by Alexander's 
army on his return from the conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly 
show that at that time the physical character, mainly desertic, of this region could not have 
‘differed very much from the present one. All the more remarkable is the great number 
of mounds marking prolonged occupation by ancient settlements of some size, which Sir Aurel 
on his reconnaissance survey was able to trace and partially to explore. The experience 

gained on his tour of last year through Waziristan and Northern Balichistan (G.J.,; LXXT, 

377-80) permitted him to determine by the evidence ef plentiful remains of painted pottery, 
terracotta figurines, stone implements and the like, that most of those ancient settlements 
belonged to successive prehistoric periods extending from neolithic to chalcolithic times. 

Trial excavations systematically carried out at more than half a dozen of the more 
promising sites brought to light much interesting evidence as to the conditions of daily life 
as well as to the burial customs prevailing at the different periods. Stone implements 
associated with remarkably well-made but undecorated ceramic ware were particularly 
abundant at the extensive site of Sukhtaken-dor near the Persian border of Makriin. Com- 
plete chalcolithic burials unearthed on the very top of the Shahi Tump mound near Turbat 
furnished plenty of painted funerary vessels, different in type from those found by Mr. 
Hargreaves at Nal, as well as personal relics of the dead. Painted ceramic ware of superior 
fabric and probably earlier type was found at certain other Makran mounds. It closely 
recalls that discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Sistén and Zhob and is linked also with ceramic 
remains of certain sites in Persia and Transcaspia. At some mounds of Kolwa and Mashkai, 
which in view of their size might well be considered as sites of small towns, the use of stone 
masonry had prevailed, and this facilitated the rapid exploration of ruined dwellings probably 
dating from about the third millennium before Christ, if not older. A peculiar feature of 
almost all the prehistoric sites is the abundance of a type of terracotta figurines which dis- 
tinetly suggest the extension to the west of an Indian cult. 

Extensive cemeteries explored on and near the Makran sea-coast may, on the other hand, 
not be far removed from the time when Alexander's fleet slowly made its way towards the 
Persian Gulf along these dreary shores of the Ikhthyophagoi, or ° fisheaters,’ the predecessors 
of the present fishing folk of the Meds, Of ruined sites occupied during Muhammadan times 
only few were traced, and those, too, only close to the present oases. 

1 Reprinted, with the permission of the Royal Geographical Society and of Sir Aurel Stein, from the 
Geographical Journal for February 1929. 
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historic times in thia wide region. The striking contrast with preeent conditions thus 
revealed in these arid tracta, with their Stanty and semi-nomadic po ml , is bound to 
prove of special interest to geographical students in view of the much-dive nesed problem of 
‘ desiccation." ie a 





THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PREST] 
FORT 8ST. GEORGE, 
Ry ©. 3, SRINIVASACHARL, M.A, 
(Continued from page 191.) 

Prior to the isue of this charter, tho Agent and Connell very probably possessed no 
juilicial authority over the inhabitants * but such oa was derived from the native suzeraip.”” 
Justice towerds natives and towards European subjects of foreign powers was administered 
in that way. Offences by British subjects were dealt with by the Agent in Council, 

When the case of the murder of an Indian slave-girl by hor Europea mistress was referred 
hy the Agent and Council to the Directors, they resolved that, under the authority given 








by the Charter of 1661, the Agont at Fort St, George should be created Governor with power 
to try tis and similar cases. This despatch reaghed Madras during the Governorship of 
Winter; but as it was intended for Foxcroft, the latter may be fitly regarded as the first of the 
Governors4 Foxeraft insisted, much against the will of the Nawib of the neighbo urhood, 
on himself controlling the Indian population. ‘The weocplance of a Hatildar or Indian 


Governor of the town was, he maintained, an “ infracti of his authorised privileges.”” 
Sir William Langhorne's Governorship Insted six yoars (1672-78) and was marked by 


a 


(1) Nawab Noknim Khiin’s confirmatory grant of the territory and privilegea which Foxeroft 
eould not obtain; (2) by the beginning of the sericea - of Public Consultations, which became 
regular from 1078—there being one volume for pach year and cach contuining the lista of 
civil servants, the free merchants and the unmarried lacties, ariel the public letters to England, 
already referred to, being available from 1698: and (3) by the danger of the French occupation 
of San Thome, which once made Langhorne entertain the idea of abandoning Madras alto- 
gether and which led to the Strengthening of the fortifications of the setlloment, 

Governor Sireynahnam Master (1678-81) was an old servant of the Company and had 
gallantly participated in the defence of Surat against Sivajf, He had been for dome time 
Agent at Masulipatam and Second in the Council of Madras ; and he began his rule as Govor- 
nor by framing regulations for the proper administration of justice. He reorganised the 
Chonltry Court, which had been long held at the Choultry, or Town House, where justice 
was administered to the Indion inhabitants by persons, either Indians or Ruropeans, appoint- 
ed by the Governor. Ho increased the number of Choultry Justices to three, of whom two 
ut-least sould sit for the trial of cayser and the registration of hills of sale of land and other 
property. They should sit evory Tuesday and Friday in the Choultry to do the common 
justice of the town as usual and take care that “ the Scrivener of the Choultry duly registered 
al] sentences in Portuguese and that an exact register was kept of all alicnationa or sales of 
slaves, houses, gardens, boats, ahipa, ete., the Company's dues for the same to be received by 
the ousioms...... The Purser-General or Pay-Master to take charge of the concerns of de- 
ceased mon and to keep a book for registering wills and iceétaments and inventories of de- 
ceased persons and also to keep a register of births, christening, marriages, burials of all 
English men and women within the town,’"!! | | 

lt Love, op. cit, vol, 1 


| nae tee relating to the Fant Indig Company, p. VII, quoted by H. D, Love ( Festipes ; vol. I, 
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Master also established a Superior Court for the trial by jury of civil and criminal offences 

by virtue of the powers granted by the charter of 1661. According to his scheme the Gover- 
nor and Council were to sit in the chapel in the Fort every Wednesday and Saturday for the 
trial of causes according to English laws. The Choultry Justices and the officers under them 
were to execute all orders, writs, and summons for the returning of juries, execution of judg- 
ment, apprehension of criminals, ete. The court was to have the assistance of a clerk, an 
officer and a marshal.® This court was not intended to supersede the Justices of the 
Choultry, who were to decide all small misdemeanours, breaches of the peace and civil actions 
for debt not exceeding 50 pagodas. The decision to constitute this court of judicature was 
duesin part to the difficulty experienced in dealing with criminal matters. This court was 
superseded in 1684 by an Admiralty Court presided over by a Judge-Advocate from England. 

By a charter of 1683 the Company were given full power to declare and make war and 
peace with heathen nations, to raise and keep military forces and to exercise martial law in ° 
their jurisdiction. The same charter established a court of judicature presided over by a 
civil judge and two assistants, with power to hear and determine all cases of forfeiture of ships 
or goods trading contrary to the charter and also all mercantile and maritime cases, including 
injuries and wrongs done on the high seas, * according to the rules of equity and good conscience, 
and according to the laws and customes of merchants.” A Judge-Advocate was sent to Surat, 
and it was provided that the President at Madras should supply the place of Judge-Advocate 
till one should arrive.7 Thus the old Court of Judicature continued. The Court of 
Admiralty was established in 1686, its judge and his two assistants being Members of Council 
and civil servants of the Company. But the Justices of the Peace were not interfered with, 
Later a Judge-Advocate was appointed from England, who was made third in Council and 
was appointed to preside at the Quarter Sessions. Courts-martial were also proclaimed under 
the authority of the charter. The Governor usually presided at the trial of pirates ; but 
occasionally the Judge-Advocate sat for such trials. 

James If delegated to the East India Company the power of establishing by charter a 
municipality at Madras, and this charter was issued by the Company under their own seal 
under the authority of the charters of 1661 and 1683 of Charles IT and of 1686 of James I. 
According to this Company’s charter, a Municipality and Mayor's Court were established at 
Madras. The municipality was to consist ofa mayor, 12 aldermen and 60 or more burgesses. 
The Mayor was to hold office for a year, the aldermen for their lives or during their residence 
in Madras. The charter further nominated 29 free merchants as burgesses. The new mayor 
was to be elected from the aldermen annually ; vacancies among the aldermen were to be 
filled up by election from among the burgesses; and three of them were always to be 
covenanted servants. 

The Municipality and the Mayor’s Court were created by the Company's charter, because, 
as the Governor of the Court of Directors observed, ‘‘ the wind of the extraordinary honour 
in their heads would probably render them so haughty and over-bearing that the Company 
would be forced to remove them.” He had evidently in mind the recent differences between 
Sir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, and Dr. St. John, who was appointed judge of the 
court at Surat by Royal Commission from the Company ; and he ‘‘ was alive to the dangers 
arising from an independent judiciary which in the next century were to bring about the 
conflicts between Warren Hastings and the Calcutta Supreme Court.” 

The creation of the Municipal Corporation was to be supplemented with the usual orna- 
mental trappings. The mayor and aldermen were to have the honour and privilege of having 
rundelloes (umbrellas) and kattysols (parasols) borne over them ; they could ride on horse- 
back in the same order as was used by the mayor and aldermen of London: they were to wear 
scarlet serge gowns all made after one form or fashion “‘such as shall be thought most 


er i ——ESEOEE—E—E——— 
16 Public Consultations, 18th March, 1675. 17 Public Consultations, 7th July, 1684. 
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convenient for the hot country "; and the burgesses were to wear on solenin occasions white 
pelonge or other wilk gowns, | 1 
The burgesses were to be elected by the mayor and aldermen, and were not to exceed 


120 in number. The mayor and aldermen were to be a Court of Record for the town n; and 
a. oe rly 





the mayor and the three senior aldermen were ulao to be justices of the peace. The Mayor’ 
Court could try all cases, civil and criminal. There was to be an appeal from it in civil cases 
only when the value of the award exceeded three pagodas, and in criminal cases whon tho 
offender was sentenced to lose life or limb. It could inflict fines, corporal punishment and 
imprisonment. Mr. Nathanicl Higginson, a future Governor, was the first mayor: ho was 
sucomided by Mr. Littleton. ‘Zi 

The Mayor's Court was to have a Recorder, being an English-born covenanted servant. 
of the Company. Sir John Biggs, the Jndge-Advocate, was to be the first Reeorder.!* 
* When he died in 1689, the Court of Admiralty, which was also called the Supreme Court, was 
declared extinct, Accorling to the charter there was a right of appeal from the Mayor's 
Court to the Court of Admiralty. Now the Mayor's Court declared that their own decisions 
were final. The mayor and some of the aldermen wore members of Council, and they quar- 
rellext over this with Governor Yale, who thought differently and countermanded some of the 
gentenoes of the Mayor's Court, | . = 

‘Thus the Government resolved to eroot u new court of jndicature consisting of a Judge 
Advocate and four judges. The Governor was to act as Judge-Advocate, pending an ap- 
pointment from England. Of the four judges, one was to be an Armonian merchant, who 
was toenquirg into causes concerning hisown community and other fore ors. Another 
was to be the Company's chief morohant, Allingall (Alangatha) Pillai, the builder of the Ekam- 
baresvarar Pagoda, who was to appear for “ the Natives, aa well Gentues, Moores, and Malla- 
bers." There was to be an Attorney-General for this court, which lasted on till 1602, 
when the Company sent out a new Judge- Advocate. 

The Choultry justices continued all this timo; they were magistrates, and the ‘senior 
among them was called the Chief Justice. The aldormen of the Corporation wat alao aa jua- 
tices at the Choultry. Subsoquently when their work at the Mayor's Court increased special 
Choualtry justices had to be nominated. 

In 1602 the Supreme Court of Judicature waa revived aa tho Company sent out a now 
Judge-Advooate from England ; later he waa removed from office, and the Gompany decided 
that the post of Judge-Advocate should be filled by members of Council in succession. The 
Supreme Court inflicted sentences of death, whipping, pillory, ote. Several examples of these 
punishments are given by Mr. Love,*° 

The mayor and aldermen were empowered to lovy taxes for the building of » town-hall, 
a public jail and a convenient school house, where native children might be taught to apenk, 
read, and write the English tongue, as. well as arithmetic aril accounting. They were alan 
empowered to build sewers and to regulate the paving of streets and lanes. The Council, 
in a Consultation of the 12th August 1689, assigned to them the existing potty taxes of paddy 
toll, measurora and weighers’ duty and brokerage, Government fro quently complained that 
the revenues hod not beon applied to their proper purposes hy the Corporation, and 
dedired in January 1692 that most of the aldermen should consist of the heads of the several 
foreign castes, vis., onc Armenian, one or two Hebrewa, one or two Portuguese, “ and one or 
two Gentues and one Moore if you have o sufficient number of that caste which have their 
proper head or chief," | 




















| 18 The Coart of Admiralty, by fusion with tho Reoorder's Court oreated in L706, bocame in iso] the 
frst Suprame Court appointed by the Crown ; and the latter ly fusion with the Eawt Inia Company's Sad: 
dee Court beonthe In 1962 the prevent High Court. (Madray Afanwal, vol, I, p. 107.) TP? al 
1Y Public Conmiltations, 10th June, 1400, 3 3 
a Op. cil, val, I, pp. 496.97, 
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: Regarding this power of taxation it may be noted that the Directors had long been press- 
ing upon the Government of Madras the necessity of raising a quit-rent from all the house- 
holders, both native and European, in order to defray their yearly charges for repairs and 
fortifications. Governor Master raised a tax of this sort for the purpose of improving the 
sanitation of the Black Town. His successor annulled the tax in response to a petition 
of the inhabitants demanding its abolition. Master, making thus the first attempt at the 
conservancy of the town, created the office of Scavenger, who was also later entrusted with 
the duty of collecting the ground-rents. ‘‘ The duty of Scavenger was to collect the cash 
and not the dirt ; and for nearly a century the double appointment was held by a civil servant 
of a high degree. .......His duties were directly connected with the supervision of the cleans- 
ye SH the streets, though it might be a shock to us that the office was filled by a senior 
ivilian?'21 


It was the Directors that again and again repeated the necessity of taxing the inhabit- » 


ants in some way or other ; and Gyfford, the successor of Master, after all decided to impose a 
monthly tax upon all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes were consulted, and finally 
they agreed to pay nine fanams annually for every large house, six fanams for every small 
house and threo fanams for every little round house.** The promised tax was not, 
however, enforced or collected till 1686, when the Directors sent peremptory orders for its 
collection. There was a tumult among the people, which was answered by the calling out 
of the military. The heads of castes refused to comply with the order, but being threaten- 
ed with banishment, finally complied. 

After the establishment of the Corporation directions were given to increase the quit- 
rents and to impose a duty on licenses of public-houses. Government insisted that the Cor- 
poration should find other means of support than the Company’s revenues. The land and 
sea customs were separated. Both were 3 per cent.ad valorem, exclusive of small dues to the 
Pedda Naick. For some time the duty was reduced to 2} per cent. for all free Englishmen, 
the rate of 3 per cent. being retained for the Portuguese and Indians. The Directors disap- 
proved of this discrimination; and in 1688 a uniform duty of 5 per cent. was fixed for all, 
goods exported being exempted. There was also the town brokerage on bargains between 
buyers and sellers, half of which went to Government, and later on to the Corporation. The 
_ quit-rent and Scavenger’s duty were for a time transferred to the Corporation in order to 
enable it to wipe off the debt it had contracted for the building of the town hall. 


A word as to the existence of slavery may not be out of place. Slaves used for domestic 
purposes were always recognized in Madras. Their sale or purchase had to be registered at 
the Choultry Court. The stealing of children was strongly condemned. The export of 
slaves was absolutely prohibited in 1683, but if was allowed later on, under regulation and on 
the payment of one pagoda per slave exported by sea. Slaves were also purchased for the 
use of the Company. The stealing of children for the purpose of selling them as slaves was 
always a erying evil, and after some time in 1689 the export of slaves was altogether prohi- 
bited, “in deference,” be it noted, “‘to the aversion of the Mughal power to the trade.”’ 

In the time of Governor Macrae (1725-30) the Mayor’s Court was reorganised by virtue 
of a charter granted in 1726 for “ establishing or reconstituting the municipalities at Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta and setting up or remodelling Mayor’s and other courts in each of 
these Presidencies.” The mayor and the aldermen were to constitute a Mayor’s Court with 
civil jurisdiction, subject to an appeal to the Governor or President in Council and a further 
appeal in more important cases to the King-in-Council. The Mayor’s Court now also granted 

a1 Love—Op. cit.,\ vol. I, p- 442. See also Hobson-Jobson (Yule and Burnell), revised edition, p. 802, 
which explains the officer as the collector of duties on goods, deriving it from scavaye (inspection of the open- 
inz of the imported goods). The Consultation quoted by Love clearly says that the Scavenger was to collect 
the rate and hire men to carry away the dirt and filth. 

22 49 fanams made one star pagoda, and a fanam was equal to 2d. English money. 
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probates, and exercised testamentary jurisdiction. The Governor, or President, and the 
5 senior Members of Council were to be justices of the peace, and were to hold quarter-sessions 
four times in the year, with jurisdiction over all offences except high treason. At the 
same time the Company were authorised, as in previous charters, to ““ appoint generals and 
other military officers with power to excercise the inhabitants in arma, to repel force by force 
and to exercise martial law in times of war. The President and Council were also to be 
® court of appeal from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court, while a Court by Requests or a 
Court of Conscience was instituted for the decision by summary procedure of pecuniary ques- 
tions of inconsiderable amount. | 


Thursday, the 17th August 1727, was the day when the new mayor and aldermen were 
sworn in at the Company’s Garden House in Pedda Naickan Pettah, where the President and 
Council were met to receive them, the mayor and aldermen proceeding from the parade- 
ground in the Fort through the old Black Town to the Company's Garden on horseback, 
with guards, peons and country music. Soon afterwards the President and five senior coun- 
cillors constituted themselves into a Court of Appeal and a Court of Over and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery ; while the five justices of the peace appointed by the Royal Charter were also 
appointed Justices of the Choultry to decide small debts not exceeding 20 pagodas. It was 
found inconvenient that an appeal from the Justices of the Choultry, who were also members 
of the superior court, should lie to the Mayor’s Court, and so the Sheriff was constituted a 
court (Consultation of 27th November 1727) to decide all petty cases, without appeal as far 
a3 five pagodas, and as far as 20 pagodas on allowing the parties the liberty of appealing to 
the Mayor’s Court. "The register of slaves was to he kept by the Sheriff in the place of 
the Justices of the Choultry, as well as the register of sales and mortgages of houses. The 
justices of the peace were to take cognizance of all petty breaches of the peace, larceny, ete.. 
for lesser offences they were to inflict corporal punishment, and for others they were to bind 
over the accused to the Sessions or to the Choultry. The Register’s fees at the Mayor's 
Court were also notified. 


Owing to the capture and occupation of Madras by the French (1746-49) the continuity 
of the Municipal Corporation and the Mayor's Court was destroyed, and the charter of 1726 
was surrendered. A fresh charter was issued in 1753, which exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the Mayor's Court “‘all suits and actions between Indian Natives only,”’ and directed that 
all these suits were to be determined among themsel ves, unless both parties agreed to 
submit them to the Mayor’s Court. This new charter (issued on the 8th January 1753) pro- 
vided for the revival of the mayor and the aldermen. Seven of the nine aldermen were to be 
natural born subjects of the King, and only two could be foreign protestants. The alder- 
men were to continue in office for life, and from among them two were to be elected annually by 
the Corporation, one of whom was to be chosen as the mayor by the Governor in Council. 
The mayor and aldermen were to form a Court of Record ‘for civil suits, not being between 
Indians arising in Madras and its subordinate factories, Appeals from decrees upto 1000 pagodas 
were to lie to the President and Council, while in judgments for larger sums an appeal might 
be made to the King-in-Council, There was to be a Court of Requests for the summary 
decision of petty civil suits by Commissioners appomted by Government. The President 
and Members of Council were to be the justices of the peace for Madras and the subordinate 
factories, to hold Quarter-Sessions and Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery and to 
bea Court of Record dealing with all offences excepting high treason. The mode of trial was to 
follow English practice, and the Sheriff was to summon persons to serve as Grand and Petit Jury. 

Thus the earliest Madras courts worked under the ay thority of the charters of Charles TI 
and the earlier charters which might be construed as giving judicial powers. Up till 1678 


23 €. P. Ibert, The Government of India, 3rd Edition, p. 32; and Talboys Wheeler, Marae in the Olden 
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the arrangements <n Madras for the administration of jnstice appear from the rules and regu. 
lations made by Governor Master and his Council in January 1678. The first Supreme Court 
wax established in March, 1678, in the person of the Governor and Council, sitting to hear 
causes, but not superseding the justices of the Choultry, who still decided on small miade- 
meanours antl actions for debt, An Admiralty Court, with a Judge-Advocate from England, 
was established by virtue of the charter of 1083 and by the Directors’ despatch of the 7th 
Jannary 1687. This is the forerunner of the present High Court.*4 The firat Mayor's 
Court was established in the same year, with an appeal to the Court of Admiralty. A Re- 
corer was also appointed to be an assistant to the Mayor. The Admiralty Court was soun 
afterwards superseded, for certain reasons, by the Governor and Council as a court of appeal 
from the Mayor's Court. The new Mayor's Court created by the charter of 1726 waa a Court 
of Record from which an appeal lay to the Governor and Council, who were constituted jus- 
tices of the peace anil Court of Over, Terminer and Guol Delivery. The Court of Directors 
sent out with the charter af 1726 a Book of Instructiona with respect to the method of pro- 
ceeding in all actions and suits, civil and criminal, and also the forma of the oaths to be taken. 
It was probably in this Book of Instructions that the doctrine waa laid down that hy the 
charter of 1726 all Common and Statute Law at that time extant in England was introduced 
into the Indian Presidencies, and that all the Parliamentary enactments passed since that 
period were excluded unless their extension to India was specially declared, The charter 
of 1753 re-created the Mayor's Courts with some not very material alterations, but excluding 
anita between Indiana unless entertained with their consent. The jurisdiction of the Govern: 
ment eourta in criminal matters was also limited to offences committed within the Presi- 
dency amd the factorics subordinate thereto. Later the arrangements made by Warren 
Hastings, known as the Adalat scheme, were applied to the Madraa territories. 

Tn the Government itself power was vested in a majority of the Council, From the 
time of Foxcroft the Council, which waa nebulous till then, came to take definite shape. 
and it met with considerable regularity, The Governor had certain ill-defined separate 
powers as the oommander of the garrison. The Council usually consisted of 5 or 6 members 
at first. ‘The Governor was Treasurer ; the second member was Accountant ; other member 
managed the import and export warehouses, the customs and the mint ; the youngest mem ber 
of the Council was the Scavenger. ‘The Council, till the establishment of the Recorder's Court 
in 1797, formed a tribunal for both civil and criminal justice. The French wars and political 
complications, which increased from about 1745, led to the morease of the councillors to ten, 
which became the number of the Council in the gecond Governorship of Pigot. A Select 
Committes was created within the Council to deal with military and political matters nl bo 
ensure secrecy. ‘The firat Select Committee wasfortied in 1762. Asecond'was appointed by 
the Directors in 1764. with greater powors, which lasted till 1758. There was a third Select Com- 
mittes to deal with the First Mysore Warand the Nawab's debts, which lasted till 1775. A 
fourth committee was created in 1775 todeal with all military, political, naval, and secret afinirs. 

Tt wasonly in 1785 that the secret of the situation was discovered and Government wasre- 
duced to the Presidentand three Members of Council. In 1786 boards were formed under Go- 
vernmont--the Beard of Revenue, the Military Board, the Board of Trade, the Hoapital Board 
and the Marine Board, which managed the various departments and were the channels of commu- 
nication fortheoniera of Government, whose members ceased to bedirect administrative officers."* 
FV Wi Fort St. George justion waa administered by the Agent and his Council or by the justices ap- 
pointed ty them. A Court of Admiralty wae created in 168, anda Mayor's Court in 1688. The latter 
waa absorbed into a Recorder's Court, eatablished in 1798, and thia in turn war superseded by a Supreme 
Court. of Judicature three years later. For muits between Indians, there were besides (uncer Warren Tnat- 
ings* acheme) district courts for civil suits and courte of circuit for criminal crest, a Sadr Adolat lor civil, 
‘and o Feojderi Adalat for criminal appeals, the functions ef which were in 1862 merged in thow of A new 
Rich Court.”"—Foster, Guide to the India Office Records, Pp. 80—aco alo Love, Festigez, vol. TL, pp. $79-90. 

35 Dadwell—Beport on the Afadras Records (1911), pp- Ito UL 
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From December 1750%* matters of a secret nature, whether military or political, began 
to be kept apart from the rest, under the title of “‘ Extraordinary Occurrences and Consulta- 
tions,” described in the Madras Records Office as ‘ Military Consultations.’ From Septem- 
ber 1754 the transactions with the country powers were carried on by a committee consisting 
of the Governor and four members of his Council. There were occasional consultations of 
the whole Council on matters of special importance. This committee continued until 1758 
under the altered title of “ Select Committee for transacting Country Affairs.” During Lally’s 
siege of Madras (December 1758 to February 1759) the government was committed to Gover- 
nor Pigot and Major Stringer Lawrence. As soon as normal government was restored, secret 
matters beganto be dealt with by the whole board in their secret department. In 1761 the 
Directors ordered the reappointment of a Select Committee for affairs requiring special secrecy, 
consisting of the Governor and four councillors, but presumably the Council reverted at 
onee to the practice of dealing with all secret matters in the Military and Secret Department. 
In 1769 the Directors directed the formation of a Select Committee to deal with political 
questions and military operations. That body remained in existence til] 1775, their proceed - 
ings running side by side with the Military and Secret Consultations of the whole Board. 


In 1778 the Directors appointed a fresh Select Committee consisting of the Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief and two members. This continued till the 12th February 1785, when 
the new form of government preseribed by the Act of 1784 came into force. 

In 1786 the Directors ordered a Military Board, a Board of Revenue, and a Board of 
Trade to be established, and in 1800 a Marine Board was started. As early as 1774 we find 
the revenue consultations being separated from the others, and there was a Committee 
of Assigned Revenue for the collection of all the Naw4b’s revenues. This continued till 1790, 
when the Board of Revenue was directed also to act as the Board of Assigned Revenue. 











MISCELLANEA. 


EVIDENCE OF AN ASOKAN PILLAR AT 
BHUVANESVAR IN ORISSA, 

Photographs of a stone capital! and a stump 
of a stone pillar (im situ) having been sent me from 
Bhuvaneévar, in the Puri district of Orissa, I 
identified them at once as * Asokan.” In behalf 
of the Patna Museum I then approached the autho- 
rities through the proper channel for the acquisition 
of the capital. In the course of this correspondence 
certain information has been received, which 
proves that an Aéoka pillar once stood at Bhuva- 
neSvar, and, furthermore, that the remains are still 
associated in the local tradition with that Mauryan 


portant site to the time of the great ASoka. I append 
(with permission) eopy of a letter from the Subdivi- 


sional Officer of Khurda, in whose jurisdiction Bhuv- | 
aneSvar lies, settingforth the information referred to. | 


K. P. Javasvan. 
Copy of letter No. 22!7 dated the 2]lst—22nd 
May 1929 from the Suba visional Officer, Khurda, 
to the Colleetor of Puri. 
With reference to your Memo. No. 3366 dated the 
2nd May 1929, forwarding a copy of the Assistant 








26 Foster—A Guide to the India Office Records (1919), pp. 74-80. 


Curator, Patna Museum's letter No. 11ST dated the 
25th April 1929, proposing to acquire a part of 
an Asoka pillar lying near the Rameswar Temple at 
Bhubaneswar amicably, I have the honour to report 
that I visited the spot on the 13th instant in presence 
of the following gentlemen of the locality including 
the Marfatdars of the Temple and the Manager of 


| the Bhubaneswar Temple Committee. It appears 


from an enquiry on the spot that this piece of stone 
is part of a pillar which is popularly called an Asoka 


| Stambha and it is now kept on the bank of an 


historic and sacred tank called * Agoka Kunda.’ 


yn | On the Agokdstami day, which is observed as a 
emperor. BhuvaneSvar thus dates back as an im- 


creat festival ct Bhubaneswar, the pilgrims sprinkle 
their person with water of the Kunda and then 
touch the remains of the Asoka Stambha, eat buds 
of Asoka flowers, visit the Rameawar Temple anid 
pay their obeisance to the idol and then go home. 
The number of pilgrims attending the mela is very 
jarge. Therefore the Manager of the Temple, 
the Marfatdars and the public object to the acquisi- 
tion of the part of the Stambha in question by 
Government on religious grounds. Under the 
circumstances it is not at all desirable that this 





1 This photograph is reproduced in the March-June issue, 1929, of the JBORS. 


* Apparently 51333 ,2# meaning “ agent.” 
list of names given.—Jorst Eprror. 
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eae be acquired by chamea neers or cciod taken | 


under the Treasure Trove Act or Ancient Monument 


Protection Act for the purpose. My personal 


opinion is that the piece of stone in question has 


been removed from high up to the bank of the tank | 


or it has fallen down from the high bank of the 
Kunda and that the Kunda and the pillar were 
made at one time. ‘The ignorant public, as is seen 
in several places, have mixed up Asoka Kunda and 
the Stambha of Buddhist significance with the Asoki- 


stami fair of Hindu religious importance. For me it is | 


difficult to say whether the Kunda and the Stambha 





were made prior to the Rameswar Temple or after 
that. The stone architecture of the Rameswar 
Temple seems to be contemporaneous with the 
Rameswar Temple and the Raja-Rani temple at 
Bhubaneswar, which is now under preservation 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act: 
However, when, rightly or wrongly, the Hindus have 
been worshipping the remains of the Stambha and 
the Kunda on the ASokistami day owing to the 
identity of the name of Asoka in the histories of the 
two different periods of Indian civilisation, the ques- 
tion of the proposed acquisition may be dropped. 





BOOK-NOTICES, 


On ALExXANDER’s Teack to THE Ixpus. [Personal 
Narrative of Explorations on the North-West 
Frontier of India, by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.LE., 
with 98 illustrations and 2 maps from original 
surveys; 9)X6} in; pp. xvi+173. London, 
Maemillan and Co., 192%. 

We recently reprinted in our Supplement Sir 
Aurel Stein’s important paper on Alexander's 
Campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier, which 
had been published in The Geographical Journal 
for November and December, 1927. In it were set 
forth the results of researches pursued in the course 
of a nine weeks’ tour during the spring of 1926 in 


the basin of the Swat river and adjoimming tracts to | 


the east thereof, so far as they threw light on the 
topography of that portion of the campaign that 
culminated in the storming of ‘“‘ The Rock ” (Aornos) 
which had defied even Herakles—an episode that 
many liad onee regarded as savouring of heroic 
lecend. In the volume now under notice we have 
a fascinating account of this tour of exploration as 
a whole, a tour that will rank a3 one of uhe most 
prolife in results of value to scholars ever accom- 
plished in so short a time. In the brief period at 
his disposal Sir Aucel Stein managed to visit sites 
and penetrate areas never before trodden by any 
European, at all events since the days of Alexander 
or of his successors, who struggled for more than 
two centuries to hold on to the Indian provinces of 
his empire. He traversed the main Swat valley 
from Thana in the south-west corner to the head 
of the Torwal valley, where the Ushu and Gabril 
torrents unite to form the Swat river. Crossing the 
intervening ranges and passing the secluded and 
hitherto inaccessible valleys of Ghorband and Kana, 
he reached the heights of Cpa and the Pir-sar ridge, 
overlooking the defiles of the Indus to the east, 
and then, marching through the almost equally 
unknown and unexplored valleys of Chakesar and 
Puran, appropriately completed a remarkable 
cireuit by climbing to the top of the famous and holy 
Mt. Iam, on the north-west frontier of Bumer. 
He succeeded jin identifying three of the strong- 
holds of the Assakénoi named in the accounts of 
Alexander’s campaign left us by Arrian, Curtius 
and Diodorus, namely Bazira, Ora end the rock of 
Aornos, at Bir-kot, Ude-gram and the Pir-sar ridge, 


— = 


respectively. He located and examined some 
thirty or more Buddhist stipas, besides numerous 
sculptures and remains of the Buddhist period, 
identifying many of the monuments and sites. men- 
tioned by Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang. He has, witlr 
the aid of a trained surveyor of the Survey of India 
Department, mapped a great part of the Swat river 
basin and considerable tracts on the. east side of the 
SwAt-Indus watershed. In addition to thus supplg} 
menting our knowledge from the historical, archwo- 

logical and geographical points of view, he ha= 
shed further light upon the ethnology and languages, 
of these alpine regions. He has, for instance, made 
important records of Torwali, a Dardic language 
hitherto practically unrecorded ; of Dubér, another. 
Dardic dialect spoken by a people dwelling m a 
wholly unexplored high valley of the Indus Kobis- 
tin lying between Tangir and Torw&l; and. 01) 
Batéchi, a Kohistani language previously unknowan,, 
which is spoken by the small Dard. community, of 
Batéra in the upper gorges of the Indus. He made 
time to collect wood carvings at Branial in the 
Torwal valley, illustrating in their motifs and details 
the survivalto the present day of the infiuence of 
the Greco-Buddhist art familiar to us from the 
Gandhiara relievos. He introduces us in the 
secluded Kina valley to the quasi-mediwval conci- 
tions of life still pertaining there. Useful notes 
are added of timber and fruit trees found at various. 


- altitudes and in different localities : even the flowers, 


here and there exposed to our view, brighten a 
canvas crowded with scenery that delights the eye 
by its constant beauty and its frequent grandeur—the 
pale blue violets on the slopes overlooking Kalam, the 
red rhododendrons, white iris and edelweiss inthe 
Kana valley, and the dhdk (paldsa) or “ Flame of the 
Forest ” (Butea frondosa) on the lower fringes of Mt. 
Ilam. The occurrence of this last-named tree in this 
area, it may be noted, is somewhat unexpected, as 
in Sir George Watt's monumental work the 
Jehlam is suggested as the western limit of its range. 
Tn regard to the sites described by the great 
hist pilgrim Hsiian-teang (whom Sir Aurel 
affectionately alludes to as his patron saint), 
M. Foucher’s suggested identification of the Hi-io 
mountain with Mt. Tlam has been definitely este-_ 
plished, not only by the general features recorded. 
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oremment of the country, Sir Aurel hes now re 


ptones bike couches " that he saw there. These | vialed 6 1 most of the secrets of ancient Uddiyana 


large slaby are clearly shown on plate 97. The 
“large fat stone with the Buddha's footprints ” 
eras found still intact near Tirht ; and “the rock on 
whith Boddha had washed hia robe." near Kagnst. 
‘The atipa ascribed to King Uttarssena and the 
euggestively shaped rock face thal marked the spot 
where “his large white elephant bearmyg the pre- 
ciowa relies had suddenly died and become a rock “ 
It may be noted, further, that the ronmins found ut. 
nidinthe vicinity of, Manglawar have satisfied Sir 
Aurel ot the identity of this site with Helan-taang’s 


Meng-chieh-ti, thus contirming the view of Sir Alexati- 


der Cunningham anil of Sir Harold Deane. 

Ever since General Court, the soldier-archologm 
in Ranjit Singh's serviee, firal proposed. (in JASE, 
1830) w definite location, at Rijn 
ube JAttock, forthe “ Rock " of Aornos, the question 
of the site of Alecuniboe's prent exploit has intrigued 
echolers, Cunningham (1848, and later) favourmd 
Minwat, ome 10 miles north by wrest from Ohine 
(4. G.of L, Pinte V). General Abbott, in 184, 
propoend Mahihan; and thie latter identifeation 
was widely secepted until, in 1004, Sir Aurel Stein, 
after investigntion om the spot, showéd concluatyely 
Hint the loca) features could not be reconciled 
with the details piven in the Creek nceounts. "The 
final solution of this problem, which Sir Aurel 
penerouily axtibes to a oloo Miguested by hia 
friend Col. Wauhope many years ago, wos found in 






April 1826. ‘The evidence, historina), topecraphionl | 


and philological, has been set forth eo ably and im 
luoidly that it cannot fail to carry conviction. 
The extent and importance of the Lopogtanhinsl 
and orographical work carrie! out curing this tour 
will only be fully realized when the dotoils have 
been incorporated in the Survey sheeta concerned, 
Some ies, however, of the clowe attention devoted 
to thin matter gan be had by emumining the contour 
napa of the Bir-ko} hill (p. 33), the heighta Overlootcing 
Ode-grim (p. 52) and Piregr and environs fal end). 
That so much waa accomplished within the time 
available ia due to the genius of the author, this 


mxoeptional power of argunizalion, lids Unerring | 


oraap of lopographion!l detail, hiv remarkable 
Eingnilatio attemmentas, tireless energy and faculty 
of animating all associated with him with his own 


enthusinan—qualities: thet have alrendy placed 
him in the forviront of a long line of great Avian 


explorer. The story so modestly told in these jMned 
will cominand world-whie attention, and no cn ke 
interested in the history and antiquitins of the Fast 
will fail to seoure a copy. ‘The volume has heen excel. 
lent ly Printed! and the numerous begitifil phon 
Fira pyhes edtairably reprodticed by Mosera. Myemillan. 
1913 im! Tangir and Datel, which latter the aarly 
Chinese uecounty describe ps tho old seat antes 


—the Udyana of Inter texts and the IFuchangenn 
of Histan-teang, The only portion of that country ms, 
hallowed inthe minds of Buddhists thet he tia 
in the Kohistin aouth of Tangir, a grathiecnlly 
described! to us by Fachsten and Hataninatig, — 
i E. AW, O1LDHAw. 


Twa Arrya, Eine Vedischo Gottheit: Fy. 
sugural Dissertation von K. Rénnow, Uppsala 
Universitete Arsskrift 1027. Filosoti, Spr kwe- 
lenskep och Historikka Wetenviaper 5. Uppsala » 
A. B. Lundequistskn Rokhandeln (1027). 
This te the frat part of a book in whieh the author 

Vedic deity Trita Aptya and to explain the my thie 

maoiated with his name, This yeart cue 

hevides the preface, bibliography, Hat af abbrevin. 
tions and errata, of an introduction (pp. v-cxviil) 
in which are eet forth in brief the opinions of all 
earlier Western writers on this subject, ana 
three chapters on (1) Tritn asa water deity, (3) the 
water of lif, and (2) ‘Trita Aptya and Soma. Inall 
the chapters, the author brin together. tntereatimne 

(aeadlibs to: Vaelio sites nil betlcm ae east iie 

aod teliefeof primitive peoples and ales from pteat - 

Vedic Indian literature ; and the book ia therefure. 

eefo! as theowing a clearer light wpe the cree ra i rigs 

of certain Vedic passages aml Vodle- rites. Fp. 

110-154 on eradhd datervn particular riention in 

this connection, Sofar as hin chied theme is eoneerns 

ed, however, | have to confess that the author's 
reasoning hus failed to convince me that Trita Aptyo. 
ea water drity or even thet doy ia a doublet 
of dpwa acl derived fram ry “water.” As a matter 
of fuel, the details mentioned in connection with 
this deity ore so diverse in character that it does 
nop seem fo the to be possible to bring them all 
ubidler on head. Compare in this connection the 

opinions of Hillebrandt (Med. Myhtologie, 3340 4.) 

ant Splegel (Die Arieche Period, p, 907 ff.) which 

the wuthor hat cited on pp. vil-viilod hin Kinleitung. 

The book contains « not inconsiderahle number 

of typographical errors, Botne of them are noticed! 

and corrected in the Aprega, amonzst theae mob 

noticed, I may mention Gptyd (tur pty p. 20.27), 

font po (for somipe 21.50), adridhih (for gilrsihih 

<1.22), abit (for abby 22.30), tne (for fio 24.27 

and 31), plitude (for phénda 24.20), that (for dhatte 

40-21), rifna (for rina $9.0), root (ler pechedtee 

G20), erayah (lor avdyyah 63,20),  ittab (for é 

th 07.18), ainhgend (lor aragagend 67,23), bed 

apah (for iva dpah 86.14), daryagtteati (lor jarya 
mivwti 87.25), fridhdie. (lor tridhdia LOUIS), feb 

(for if 175.5). In addition to Zubaty’s article in 

KAZ. 31, the author could with advantage have re- 

ferred (on p. 153) to Jad. Antiquary 66,54 ff. i 

confinet fon with wadhd-oudhd andalmilar word-pislce. 

A. Vexcarastamiam. 


oil mila, an ii Ne 
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A LIFE OF NAND RISHT, 
Br PANDIT ANAND KOUL, Paxswerr, Seivacan Mowcrrarrry. (Revin20), 
(Continued from page 198.) 

Zai Ded then asked him what she should do with the children, He told her to take 
them home for that night. She obeyed. At night they all slept, but in the moming they 
ware found dead. The poor mother wept and beat ber breast. When Nand Rishi came to 

* Adana tsajim agatalis, 
Ketha nah ditsomad: anit loz 4 
Sartal sapazam sunah kanaiciilis | 
Buh sufa milis meh no kunh | 
Kyih karsi l@pas twas tah analas | 
Samayas nish kenk tagum nah wutsh ; 
Wai Larnam pahali khelis | 
Buh sula milis meh no kunh ! 
I, a fool, erred in the beginning ; 
Why did T not earn sufficient money for them ! 
My golden earring turned into brass | 
T am son to my father ; to me there is none | 
What avails sunshine, warmth and fire { 
Aoainat time I could not strive ; 
My flock is scattered ! 
Tam son to my father ; to me there ia none ! 

Nand Rishi, however, thanked God that He had freed him from anxiety about the 
children. Zai Ded also, finding all her family ties severed, renounced the world and became 
a hermitess, When she died she was buried at Kaimuh village. 

Nand Rishi dwelt in this cave for about twelve years, eating nothing except endive and 
upalkdk. Once his mother, Sadr Maji, visited him and asked him sorrowingly how he was 
living on these bitter herbs. He replied :— 

Yus awdd upalhdkas tah hande— 
Suh swid soma-ras grende Laie, 
Dud trévit poni yus mande— 
Suh samsdras kenh no 2aiv, 
Par tah péin yua hushi vende— 
Suh bhavah Sindhe tarit gav. 
The taste of upalidk and endive, 
That taste is reckoned as Soma juice. 
He who, leaving milk, churns water, 
He, so to spenk, came not into this world. 
He who considers another person and himself equal— 
He has crossed the Sindh (River) of the world. 

Once Nand Rishi was going on an excursion towards Veri Nig. He reached a village 
called Hillar, near Achhahal, where he found «» man performing penances in the hollow of a 
tree, which he had himself dug out. Nand Rishi f rowned at him for cutting a hole for himself 
in the trunk of the tree, thus spoiling it. He told him that he ongbt to bave lived in a cave 

\ 
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instead. He inquired of him his name and his profession. The weaver replied that his 
name was Suzan and his profession was weaving cloth. Nand Rishi addressed him thus :— 
Khasak win tah loi zan wazak ; 
Bozun dapai tah bozak nav. 
Tsupiri tyilus tah wowari kuzan : 
Tseh kami kurui Suzan név 2 
Thou wilt sit at the loom and ring like bronze ; 
I shall tell thee to listen, and’thor wilt not. 
I went about on all four sides and found the weavers a bad lot. 
Who gave thee the name Suzan (i.e., good person) ? 

One day Nand Rishi was sitting at the shop of a certain Musa WaAni, when a man came 
to the shop with a piece of cloth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that it was no good and, 
after some wrangling, gave him a very low price for it. Ashort time after another man came 
to the shopkeeper and asked if he had any cloth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that he 
had a piece of very good cloth, and brought out that same piece from a pot in which he had 
placed it, and gave it to the customer, after taking a high price for it, Nand Rishi then 
said to the shopkeeper that he would like to be kept in the pot so that his value might also 
rise, like that of the piece of cloth. This remark had such a powerful effect upon the shop- 
keeper that he left his business and became one of the rishi’s disciples. Nand Rishi 
then remarked :— 

Dayah | tothiok Musa Wénis ragazilas. 
Tyuth meh war ditam Deva. 


O God! Thou wast pleased with Musa Wani, the deceitful. 
Grant to me such a boon. 

There was a rich man living at Drayigim, a village 
Tsrar, whose name was Sangi Ganai. He had a large number of cows. Nand Rishi once 
saw Sangi Ganai’s wife milking her cows, There was a milch cow that she did not milk be- 
cause it was very wild and would not allow anyone to milk it. Nand Rishi told her to 
approach this cow in his presence and milk it. The woman obeyed, though in dread of being 
kicked. But the animal remained quiet and allowed itself to be milked. Theneeforth the 
milk of this cow used to be sent every evening to Nand Rishi for his use. One day Sangi 

Ganai together with his family had gone so | 


) mewhere, and his daughter was left in the house 
to take the usual supply of milk to Nand Rishi in the evening. She took him the milk. which 


he drank. She saw some angel-like beings sitting around him. He advised her not to speak 
about this vision to anybody. She returned home, but when her parents came, she disclosed 
this secret to them. She died soon after. The Parents grieved long for her thinki that 
she might not have died had she not gone with milk to Nand Rishi. The mother hase ped 
sending milk to him. One day she made a false excuse that a guest had come, to Be 
the milk was given ; another day, that a eat had drunk it ; and another day that the calf 
had got loose and had sucked all the milk from the cow. Nand Rishi then ems = 
Samew wutsh putsh tah bror, 
Tim treh doh khati grinze. 
Tawai aubdl khasem bor, 
Surun masham yath kande. 
At nafsas lajan jor | 
Yiyam ratit madras kamandai. 
T'salih tah tselit dimas tor. 
At kande dimau nah kandi. 


8 miles from Srinagar on the way to 
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Calf, guest and cat collected, 

For three days they were enumerated. 

Sin will, therefore, overburden me, 
Myself shall forget thinking (of God). 

May inflammation betide the desire | 
Tf it returns I shall catch it in a noose. 

If it runs away I shall bolt the door firmly (against it). 
We will not prick this body with a thorn. 

Nand Rishi then left Drayigim village. When he had gone about 20 furlongs past 
Anzbur, Sangi Ganai, together with several others, went after him and requested him to 
return ; but Nand Rishi would not go back. 7 

A man named MAnak once came to Nand Rishi and began to reproach him for his being 
illiterate. Nand Rishi pleaded guilty, declaring that he had really wasted his life in ignor- 
ance and that he had, therefore, become a recluse, repenting for his sins. He remarked :-— 

Poshaniil posh-warai garan, 
Mughul garén huni was, 
Shihut shinilaya gdardan, 
Khar géariin guh lodui tah sis. 
The oriole seeks a flower garden, 
The owl seeks a desolate spot, 
The laughing thrush seeks a snowy abode, 
The ass seeks a dunghill and ashes. 
But one should not preach sermons to others,” exclaimed Nand Rishi, “and himself 
practise otherwise.” He further observed on priestcraft :— 
Mullah dytthum narai bharan, 
Dolaéh guhdrén paran kyut ; 
Aldi balai pénas niwardn, 
Amrit chhakan biyan kyut. 
Malan dsdin hanga phut shilbali, 
Pakén alit walit ket ; 
Khewan gusht kasam ndli, 
Katshi tali tsalek patila het. 
Rotsan nah tah khiwdn balbah, 
Anchén tah tsalén katsi tali het. 
Yusa ror chheh saran sangaran palan, 
Sui kunih piyin malan yit ! 
I saw a priest blowing out fire (and) 
Beating a drum to others ; 
All evils presenting to himself, 
Nectar sprinkling to others. 
The priests have nice big turbans on their heads ; 
They walk about daintily dressed. 
Dressed in priestly rohes they indulge in mutton, 
They run away with the cooking pots under the arm-pit. 
They pretend that it does not agree with them (yet) they go on eating. 
They watch and runaway (with the food) under their arm-pit. 
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Whatever noise rolls in lakes, hills and rocks, — 
May it come and fall on priests ! 
Nand Rishi expressed the following pessimistic opinion of priests :— 
Purmut pandit chhui amrit gadu 
Pheri pheri dses pashpan, 
Bront kun het pothi ladu 
Wuchhit dsi tawai bydkulan. 
Wuchhun hyut andrah tsharu 
Paras prindn tah mashas pan. 
A learned pandit is (like) a pot full of nectar, 
(Which) may be trickling down in drops. 
Having a heap of books beside him 
He may have been confused by reading them. 
On examining him we found him empty in mind. 
He may be preaching to others but forgetting himself. 
Once when a number of men were going to the bills they chanced to meet Nand Rishi. 
The latter asked them where they were going and what they were carrying. They told him 
that they were going towards the meadows to give salt to their flocks and were carrying 
provisions for themselves for a few days. He told them that they should also carry a large 
stock of provisions for the next world, where they would have to remain not only for a few 
days but for very longtime. This hint stung one of them to the quick, and he fainted. When 
he came to himself again, he fell at the feet of Nand Mishi and thenceforth became a recluse, 
Nand Rishi remarked :— 
Héhai hank nid zan wazan 
Gumbad wazan dundubhi dit. 
Suzan ishdrah ratse buzan, 
Kuzan buzan nah damamah dit. 


The conch shell is sounded by a little blowing, 
Domes resound by beating a kettle-drum. 
Good people will understand by a little bint, 
Wicked people will not understand by beat of drum. 

One day Nand Rishi went to a village and saw a peon eppressing the inhabitants. He 
became angry and asked the peon why he was troubling the people and not fearing God. 
The peon replied that he was simply carrying out the orders of his master, who paid him. 
Nand Rishi smiled and remarked :— 

Yam ast Sahibi samsdras siizt, 
Tasi asih satya pathi par log. 
Khasun ditun Turki tazi, 
Tamis khasit tah ghazi log. 
Tasi kriy karau sor siri, 
Yas asih mon tah mari log. 
The Lord who sent us into the world, 
Towards Him we indeed showed indifference, 
He gave us a Turkish steed to ride on, 
On riding it we assumed the airs of heroes. 
We will all perform devotion to Him, 
Towards whom we presumed to be deaf and dumb. 


(To be contiziued.) 
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A KACHIN FOREST SHRINE. 

By Sm R. 0, TEMPLE, Br. 

; THERE are three races inhabiting Burma—the Tibeto-Burman (Burmese), the Siamese- 
Chinese (Shans), and the Mon-Annam (Talaings). The Tibeto-Burman race can be divided into 
three groups with many subdivisions: the Burmese (Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan), the 
Kachin (Chingpaw, Singpho) and the Kuki-Chin. All these races immigrated southwards 
at some time or other from the western highlands of China, so the Kachins thus belong to 
& people of the Chinese type and more immediately to the Tibeto-Burman variety. They 
are situated on the extreme north-western boundary of the country now politically known 
as Upper Burma, where it impinges on Assam, now classed as a part of India proper. Some 
of them are in Burma and some in Assam. They are the latest race to migrate southwards, 
and consequently still retain many of the ideas and practices of their original home. To 
quote from an old paper read by myself before the Royal Society of Arts in June 1910 
(vol. LVIIT, 701), they are “ to the ethnologist a specially interesting people, as relics of a 
post Mon-Annam irruption of Tibeto-Burmans left in the northern hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently became the Tibetans, Nagas, Burmans and Kuki-Chins had passed 
onwards. Their most interesting feature is that they are still following the ancient instinct 
of the main race and spreading steadily southwards, showing all the old fight and turbulence 
that no doubt served to bring success to their ancestors in their emigrations of long ago.” 

Enough has been written above to show that the people of Burma consist of a great 
number of tribes of the Chinese variety of mankind spreading themselves over the country 
In successive waves and occupying for the most part pockets of it in their individual varieties. 
But the history of Burma “is that of a struggle for supremacy among the Burmans, the 
Shans, and the Talaings, lasting through all historical times, without practically any inter- 
vention on the part of alien races until the arrival of the English in 1824. The story is a verit- 
able tangle of successive conquests and reconquests of the whole or part of the country by 
these races, and for considerable periods each has been supreme over the whole country,” 
The main point to grasp in all the resulting confusion of struggle is that the conquerors for 
the time being usurped the chief influence over the population, and did their best to destroy 
the individuality of the conquered, with varying success almost up to the point of extinction, 
as in the case of the Talaings by the Burmans after 1757. 

The result has been to mix up the ethics, and to a certain extent the nationality of the 
civilised portions of the three races. This process has been greatly helped by the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as the dominant professed religion, which has created a distinct 
tendency to amalgamate and distribute equally over the whole country the prominent indi- 
genous religious notions of the various peoples as portions of a general ethical practice. At 
the same time the highly mountainous nature of the country, and the difficulty, amounting 
almost to an impossibility, of wandering far, has brought about an isolation as regards indi- 
vidual tribes and subdivisions of tribes that has resulted in the preservation of local domestic 
practices apparently intact from the earliest times. So that we have presented to us in the 
present day, as the result of the historical occurrences known to us, amalgamated ethics onthe 
part of thecultured, combined with highly differentiated ethicson the part of the uncultured ; 
amalgamation and differentiation being observable among families and individualsliving practi- 
cally side by side. This is the governing principle of what I may call the human phenomena 
nowadays exhibited by the native population of Burma, and if an old student may presume to 
guide research into any given channel, [ would say to the enquirer: Keep always clearly before 
you in Burma the principle of variety in unity. At any rate that is the star I wish to follow 
while glancing at the ethics of the people: what they think, and how their thoughts gnide 
their actions in daily life domestic actions, often intensely interesting to the anthropologist, 
because they offer illuminating explanations of those of other varieties of human beings, 
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An instance of the mental unity 
and practice. Outwardly the vast majority are professed Buddhists of the Southern or 
Puritan School, In reality they are all, from the highest to the lowest, from the most to the 
least cultured, animista of the pronounced Indo-Chiness type. In Burma, Animism takes the 
form of what is known there as Nat-Worship. Nat is a generic term for all kinds of super- 
natural beings, and the belief in the Nata ia the basia of the faith of the whole population 
whatever form the superstructure may take. It is Indo-Chinese in origin and pervades the 
entire country. It colours all cuatoms, ceramonies, beliefs, su peratitiona, and practices, what- 
ever the professed religion. The differences observable, and they aro many, may be perhaps 
hest described thus: the educated accept the demonolatry which accompanied the importa- 
tion of Buddhiam, and reject the inherited nature and ancestor worship ; and the uneducated 
accept the imported demonolatry, while adhering to their inherited worship as their chief 
cult; the wild tribes depending on descent and environment for their beliefs, 

Another strong instance of mental nnity oooursin the attitude of the whole people towards 
theideaof divinity, Even whentutored, and readily adopting ontaide teaching, o5 in theease of 
the Karens in regard to Christianity, there isa difficulty, which is typically Indo-Chinege, iN grasp- 
ing what, to Enuropeansand many other types of the human mind, is almost an instinctive idea. 
The fact is that the Indo-Chinese mind does not tend towards a belief in a single universal God, 
inidola, orin priestannd interpreters of divinity, or towards the worship of stooks and stones. 

Unity is again visible in the feeble development in the untutored of idens as to n future 
life, and it is not difficult to show that such notiona as exist of heaven and hell are due to the 
imported Buddhism, There ia also a universal way of regarding tho human soul, It ig looked 
onin a true animistic mannor. It is immaterial, but it can be materialised, and is essential to 
the normal conditions of thebody, Ita temporary absence throws the body into an abnormal 
condition, and ita departure causes death. Tt is in some undefined way the human Nat. 

To this unified conception of the fundamentals of religious belief must be added another 
universal phenomenon of the indigenous mind. Tt is commonly gaid of the people that all 
their Nats are malevolent. This ig not the case in fact, but what has happened is that the good 
and kindly spirits are not regarded as requiring propitiation and Worship. They are treated 
“indeed as a negligible quantity, and the efforts of the people in their Nat-worship are all con- 
centrated on keeping the evil spirits, or spirita likely to do them harm, in a good tamper. 
This attitude of mind has governed all the domestic and religious ceremonics, the whole ob- 
ject of which is everywhere to ward off the evil producihle by supernatural, inviethle powers 
that are believed to exist practically in every surrounding of maniind. 

Avain, the enormous Variety of indigenous ceremonies and facta relating to that phase 
of Animiam known as Nat-Worship, which have been reported by inquirers in Burma, exhibit 
two universal phenomena, showing unity of mental equipment in the various peoples — 
(1) Among the uncultured, ceremonins end in a drinking bout, and some have bean instituted, 
not to prooure the assistance of the supernatural powers, but to induce them not to 
interfere with mankind. (2) The Burman’s capacity for adapting foreign notions to his own 
esthetic ideas and for making his proceedings attractive and beautiful, has so covered over 
such festivals as he has absorbed from outside as to make them appear to be indigenous and 
peculiar to himself. But I regret to say that, nevertheless, the Water-Feast, so well known 
to Europeans, and the like, are all imported from India with Buddhiam. 

The evil spirita of the people are legion, but they have one characteristic in common— 
irresistible power. LUpon their non-interference, therefore, depends the fulfilment of dexires, 
Thia is the fundamental argument that has led to all the forme of Nat-Worship. Any num 
her of ever-Varying ceremonies are alao hronght abont by another general idea—that of vEn- 
geance on the living for the misfortunes which the dead have suffered during life, leading to 
Hush holions a8 that death and epidemics are caused by the spirits of the unfortunate, All 
these things show unity in unconscious reasoning, 
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Then there is the peculiar way in which the guardian spirits are regarded with mixed feel- 
ings, They can give support and safety in all the conditions of life and at the same time are 
capable of infinite mischief. Tt in eseential to keep them in a good temper and friendly. 
They are found in endieca variety, aa everything connected with mankind and his environment 
has its funrdian. The custome relating to the worthip of gnardinn Nate of houses, villages, 
towns, tribes and property, and so on, are many and varions, but they all tend to one end— 
propitiation and self-protection, The effects of the resultant customs have at ull times been 
Most serions to the people, human sacrifice and head-hunting being among them. The object 
of all the forme of sacrifice observable in Burma is the same—tosatiafy the cravings of the spirits 
and to prevent them from “ eating out the lives’ of the quick, ‘The principle is to give a 
small part of the animal or thing sacrificed, usually an article of food, to the Nata, and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has been deposited as an offering. 

Tn 1889 Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot gave me a photograph he had taken of a Kachin 
forest shrine at which the people offered animal sacrifices, chiofly white cocks. As Tt is a very 
fine representation of a jungle shrine T now reproduce it in this Jowrnal. 

fn attempting to arrive at a reason for such a ahrine and such rites thereat as above indi- 
cated it is necessary to confirm the remarks already made by others of my own in F. #. FF. 
IIE (17 ff, s.». Burma) on the point of the attitude of such a people as the Kachina towards 
Divinity. We must realisa that they have great difficulty in grasping the existence of a 
angle God of the universe: There is no doubt that the idea of a single universal God is foreign 
to the Tndo-Chinese mind as developed in Burma. ‘There is no tendency towards a belief in 
God, or in idols or priests, as the symbols or interproters of Divinity, or towards the adora- 
tion of atocks and stones. 

The nearest approach to an apprehension of the idea of Godhead is among the Kachina, 
who in one series of legends refer to Chinun Way Shun. Ho is said to have existed before 
the formation of the world, and to have created all the Nats. Rut, under the name Ka, ho 
if miso the Spirit of the Tilth, 

Nevertheless, there has always been much made of the possession by the Karens of tra- 
ditions concerning God and of ethica of a distinetly Christian type before 1828, when the 
existing American Baptist missionary influence commenced. The pronounced Christian and 
Judaistic tone of these traditiona has naturally exetted much comment, but there can be no 
doubt that they are imported, probably through early Roman Catholic missionaries about 
1740 (Vite di Gian Maria Percoto, 1781). Their strongly Jewish form has given rise to a ra- 
ther vague conjecture that they were learnt from early Nestorian Christians, during the 
wanderings of the Karens southwards from their original Indo-Chinese home. 

Though they find it difficult to believe in God as that term is underatood in Indian and 
European religions, the Kachina believe in a human soul (nwmld) as an independent material 
ontity bound by special attraction to an individual body and giving life to it, and in benevetent 
epirita, The Kachins say that Shingrawa, the man-creator of the earth, which he shaped 
with o hammer, ix kind and good, and therefore little notice ia taken of him, and shrines to 
him are few and neglected. This attitude towarda heanevolent nate is important a8 explaining 
the absence of their worship in Burma, and also the statement of moat European observers 
that all wats and spirits are malevolent, whieh isnot the caso. The Southern Chins also have 
® national spirit, Kozin, who is indifferent, The house-enardian (eing-saung nat) of the Bur- 
mans and Talaings is another instance of » spirit who is described aa simply indifferent. 

Besides Shingrawa, the Kachina recognize as henoficent nats: Sinlap, the giver of wisdom ; 
Jan, the aun; and Shitta, the moon. These may be worshipped only by the chief once a 
year or at the periodical national festival (manau), and then without sacrifices. Trikurat, 
or Kya, ia a gow! spirit of the forest, who fascinates the game which the hunter stalks, He 
is propitiated by trauling on ashes from the honse-hearth on return from a hunting expedi- 
tion, and sprinkling the blood of the victim towards the jungle, The Spirit of the Forest 
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himself, Chiton, is, however, of doubtful character. In some places he is represented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

They have besides special spirits, of the sky, sun, moon, wind, agriculture and so on, 
and also Sinlap, the Spirit of Wisdom, who dwells in the sky. But the most widely spread 
nature cult in all Burma is that of the forest and trees. All the hill-tribes (including the 
Kgchins) dread the tree nats (spirits), and the most characteristic superstitions of the people 
of the cultivated plains are related to them. Every prominent tree, every grove, every area 
of jungle, besides the forest in general, has its special nat (seikthd in Burmese), often with a 
specialized name. Everywhere the ordinary home of the non-personal and non-familiar 
nat attached to the earth is in the trees. Among all the tribes, every dark and prominent 
hill-coppice has a nat-shrine in it. The plate attached represents such a shrine, 

Oddly enough ancestor worship, so prominent among the Chinese people, is not at alla 
distinguishing feature of the cults of the Burmese tribes, a fact which seems to show that it 
did not exist originally in the mountains to the West of China. Among the Kachins any 
one may, but does not necessarily, become a nat after death, and additions are constantly 
being made to the number of such ancestral nats on the motion of the mediums called in when 
sickness occurs. It may be taken, therefore, that the shrine in the plate is not connected with 
the worship of ghosts or spirits of the dead. In reality it must be assumed to be a typical 
forest shrine, at which animal sacrifices were made. It is usual on such occasions to consume 
the flesh of the sacrifice, and of this practice the Kachin explanation is as follows. They Bay 
that, when they are in trouble, their primeval mother, Changh-ko, demands the pigs and the 
cattle, or she will eat out their lives. So, when any one is sick, they say, ‘ We must eat to 
the nats’. The Kachins have, further, an illuminating custom of being able to promise the 
Sacrifice ordered by the tumsa (exorcist) at some future time, if it be not available when first 
ordered. Here we seem to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and effigies, 
in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. 

The principle of sacrifice, as noted above, is to give a small portion of the animal or thing 
sacrificed to the nats and to devour the rest, or to eat up what has temporarily been deposited 
as an offering. Sometimes only the useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. Thus the White 
Karens give up small portions only, and the Kachinsa portion, cut off by the village butcher 
(kyang-jong), of all animals taken in hunting, to the house guardians as ‘ nats’ flesh.’ Among 
the Burmans the edible parts of large animals sacrificed are placed on the nats’ shrine for a 
short time. The commoner practice, however, is to give what isuseless. Burmans hang round 
shrines the entrails of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give only the offal of sacrificed 
animals, while Red Karens deposit the head, ears, legs, and entrails on the shrines of nats. 

In this vicarious fashion the animals and food sacrificed are usually those used for food 
by the people : buffaloes, pigs, fowls (Kachins, Chins, Karens) ; pigs and fowls (Was, Shans, 
Burmans, White Karens) ; dogs (Kachins, Chins) ; cows and goats (Kachins, Chins) ; fish 
and eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice is the usual offering, and also the 
locally made liquors. Taungthds offer annually fish (ngapein), liquor, rice, and the house- 
hold stew in Kasén (April-May) to the house nats ; and fish, rice, ginger, salt, and chillies in 
Nay6n (May-June) to the village nats. 

The ultimate use of white cocks at the shrine shown in the plate may also be for purpose of 
divination, which is universal in very many forms among the wildertribes of Burma, and for 

“this the Kachins use the brains, sinews and entrails of fowls and the entrails of cattleand pigs, 

Exorcism is of course common among the Kachins, as indeed among all tribes in Burma, 
and a typical instance of a Burmese exorcising ceremony to drive out sickness, applicable also 
to Kachins, is the following :— 

‘A bamboo altar is constructed in the house, and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, 
plantains, coconuts, rice, etc.) are placed on it for the nat. The exorcist (natsaya) then 
‘stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near the altar, and begins to chant, at the same 
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‘It will be observed that the altar in question must be constructed somewhat on the same 
lines as the shrine in the plate. 
A NOTE ON AN INSCRIPTION OF THE FOURTH OR FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 
By R. R. HALDER, 

_ Tims fragmentary inscription,! engraved on a white stone which formed part of a 
hexagonal pillar, was found in the temple of Bhilét Mata, about a mile from the village Bacli* 
in Ajmer District. The stone, which is about 4” thick, has.a cavity on one side, and had been 

used as a mortar. The surface has peeled off at some places, so that some of the letters axe 
indistinct. It contains four lines of writing, which cover a space of about I’x10". The 


= e " na  Watcnl ars, the 3 
“1 officiant gins to dance, and gradually works herself into a state of ecstasy. The state of 

_ tension produced frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with obvious results ; 
one way or the other, especially if, as not unseldom happens, this invocation of the possessing 

spirit is continued for two or three days.” (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. ii, p. 20). ae 


letters are engraved on the front side, which measures about 8”x 10", and on portions of two. 


adjacent sides. The average size of the letters is about 2”, 

‘The characters are what is known as Brdhmé lipi and are referable approximately to the 
fourth or fifth century B.c. From the paleographic point of view, the sign of 7 in virdya 
(1. 1) is worthy of note.» Its form is unique, and it seems to belong to a period anterior to 
that of the inscriptions of Asoka. In fact, such a form is neither found in the insériptions 


of Agoka, nor in the inscriptions of later period. The language is Prakrit mixed with Sanskrit. 


ti Fortunately, however, in the portion that 1s preserved, the inseription records the name 
Méajhimike (1. 4), which undoubtedly stands for Mathyamika,3 an important town in ancient 
times. It is now called Nagari, situated about seven miles north of Chitor. The meaning 


of the word sdlimdlini (1. 3) is not clear. Possibly it stands for sdlimdlint, which may refer _ 


to the rice-fields that surrounded the town. The second line containing the word chalura- 
sitivase evidently means S4th year ; while the words Virdya Bhagavate in the first line refer to 
Vira Bhagavan (Mah4vira) and show that the inscription belonged to some Jaina temple. 
Now, the date of the inscription in |. 2 is open to question. Most probably, it refers 
to a period (84th year) to be reckoned from the nirvdna of Mahavira, the last Tirthamkara of 
‘the Jainas, i.c., the Vira-nirvana Sarhvat, which corresponds to 528-27 p.c.4 According to this 
supposition, the date of the inscription would be equivalent to 598—84 — 444 B.c., or 443 B.C, 
r! us we see that this is one of the rare records that belong to a period prior to that of 
Asokan inscriptions—a conclusion corroborated by the unique form of ? referred to above. 





Text.§ 
Left adjacent side. Front side. Righé adjacent side. 
Sale Rosen. t{[i] a 7914 [a] 
rade Mero samara 7 [a] 
S7.- & ar ( far) arta 


! 4, .7va[() = artniasn 
The Sanskrit equivalent of the above may be as follows :— 
3. ... @ Tietaatal -.-. 


= 


4. .. ¢fafaz: wna? ... 


1 It is now preserved in the Rajpiténa Museum, Ajmer, and is referred to in the Annual Repost of 


the Museum for the year 1911-12. 
2 About 36 miles SE. of Ajmer. _ i | 
9 See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 210, 227; 7. A., VI, p. 266-67. 
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BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 


(Continued from p. 206.) 
Exegetical Works. 

Of the various works on Prichina-Nydya, scholars of Bengal are known to have com- 
mented on two works only, viz., the Nydyastira of Gotama and the Nydya-kusuméijali of 
Udayana. The earliest exegetioal work on the N ydyasitra by a Bengalee is that of Visva- 
nitha Nydyapafichinana, son of Vidyanivasa, who wrote in the seventeenth century some 
other works as well on Vaisesika, Chhandah, and Navya-Nyfiya. Visvanatha’s gloss on the 
Nydyastira is quite well-known and highly popular all over India. 

Radh&mohana Vidyavachaspati Gosvamin, who flourished sometime about the middle 
of the eight-enth century composed a commentary on the Nydyasiiira entitled Nydyasitra- 
vivarana. It was originally published in the well-known periodical Pandita of Benares from 
which it has been reprinted (Medical Hall Press, Benares—1903). 

Jayarama NydyapafichAnana (circa cighteenth century)—wrote the Nydya-siddhinta- 
mala® commenting on a selected number of sétras of the Nydyasilra, which are supposed 
to be the most important. 

Independent Treatises. 


As regards independent treatises mention may be made of the Nydya-dipika of Rama- 
krsna Bhattacharya Tarkivatamsa (H.P.S.,II, 117). This work deals not only with the 
16 categories of Nyaya but also with other topics that grew up since the time of Gotama. 
Tarkapradipa of Ramahari (H.P.S., I, 141) seeks to establish thesixteen categories of Nyfya. 

Bengal’s Contribution fo Navya-Nydya. 

It is only in her contributions in Navya-Nydya that Bengal has got an all-India popu- 
larity, and her undisputed superiority in these has been recognised by all. As a matter of 
fact, though her contributions in, and studies of, other branches of Hindu philosophy have 
never been known to be of any great value, Bengal has creditably maintained a dignified 
and highly honourable position among the world of scholars in India versed in the various 
branches of Indian philosophy, only on account of her deep erudition in the school of philo- 
sophy, which had its origin in theeastern part of India, in Mithila—and, its full growth and 
development in Bengal. Very few scholars, however well-grounded they may be in any other 
school or schools of philosophy, dare face a Naiydyika in any philosophical discussion 
on any topic whether it be within their proper province or not, for fear of being cornered, 
And many are the stories related of the defeat of scholars of other schools by Naiyayikas. 
It was in recognition of the decided superiority of Bengal in Nydya that students from the 
farthest corner of India flocked round the much hated fish-eating scholars of Bengal with a 
view to make a thorough study of this branch of Philosophy ; as did students of Bengal sit 
at the feet of scholars of other provinces to study Vedanta, Mimams4 and other branches 
of philosophy. 

Commentaries and Sub-commentaries on the Tativacintamani. 


The most important and extensive works produced by Ben gal on Navya-Nydya are the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tativacint4 


: mant of Gangega. Of about twenty 
commentaries on this work not less than about a dozen are by Bengalees, and there are about 


twenty sub-commentaries produced by Bengal. The number of minor exegetical works 
and patrikds is overwhelming, and it is worth noting that all these works were composed 
within the space of about two hundred and fifty years only. Some of these works at least 
are studied not only in Bengal but throughout the whole of India. 


8 A part of this has been published in the Saraswati Bhavan Sao 
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Therefore in giving an account of the work done by Bengal in the field of Navya-Nyaya 
we should first refer to the commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tativacintamani 
composed by various scholars of Bengal, from time to time, before we describe the more 
important of the independent original works on some topic or other of Nyaya. 

The earliest Bengalee scholar to comment on the Tattvacintémani was, perhaps, Vasu- 
deva Sirvabhauma of Nadia, who flourished in the middle of tHe fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. If the Pratyaksama:si-mahesvari (Sarasvati Bhavan studies-IV, p. 60) is a 
work of his father Mahesvara, then of course we have the earliest commentator in him. 
Vasudeva was practically the founder of the Navya-NyAya school of Bengal. He, it is said, 
got by heart the whole of Tativacintima:ti at his school at Mithila, as it was not allowed to 
be copied by the people of that place for fear of losing its position of supremacy. He copied 
out the whole thing from memory on his return to Bengal. Having possessed a book for 
herself Bengal could now work on it at her pleasure. It was in this way that the centre 
of the culture of Navya-Ny4ya was transferred from Mithila to Bengal. Mithila is found 
hereafter to have been eclipsed by the scholars of the Bengal school and Navya-Nyaya had 
her full development at the hands of the Bengalees. Vasudeva is traditionally believed to have 
had four pupils who did monumental work in four different spheres. These were :—(1) Raghu- 
natha, whose work in the field of Navya-Nyaya has earned for him an undying fame, 
(2) Raghunandana, whose works in the field of Navya smvti still regulate the religious rites 
of orthodox Hindus of Bengal, (3) Krsndnanda Agamavagisa, in strict accordance with 
whose work tantra rites are performed to this day, (4) Chaitanya—the great master—who 
was the founder of Neo-Vaisnavism in Bengal. 

The commentary of Vasudeva on the Tativaciniémani—his only work on Nyaya—is 
available in fragments. It is called Sérévali (Sarasvati Bhavan studies, IV, p- 63). 

After Vasudeva came his pupil Raghunitha Siromani. He must be older than 1602 
A.D., in which year a manuscript of a sub-commentary on a section of his commentary 
on the T'ativacintémai was copied (Vidyabhusana—Hist, of Ind, Logic, p. 465). 


The most famous work of Raghunatha is the Tativacintimanididhiti, a very learned 
commentary on the work of Gangesa. It is a critique and a commentary on Ganlgeéa’s 
work, andas such led to the foundation of almost a separate independent school of Navya- 
Nyaya in Bengal by putting intoshade the school of Mithila. Raghunatha occasionally finds 
fault with the accuracy of some of the statements of Gangesa and boldly points them out and 
corrects them.1° In fact his commentary has the appearance of almost an independent 
work. Only a thorough and critical study of the works of Raghunatha will enable us to 
estimate at their proper value the contributions he made to modern logic of India. But it is 
@ pity no such thing seems to have been undertaken as yet. 


The popularity of the works of Raghunatha is attested to by the numerous manuscripts 
which are found of it in various parts of India. It was in its turn commented on by a good 
many scholars, both Bengalee and non-Bengalee, 


Of Bengalee scholars who commented on his work we may mention the names of Mathur4- 
nitha Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century), Krsnadisa Sarvabhauma (sixteenth century), Bha- 
vananda Siddbantavagisa (sixteeath century), Rimabhadra Sirvabhauma (seventeenth 
century), Jagadisa Tarkalankara (seventeenth century), Rudra N yayavichaspati, GadAdhara 
Bhattacharya (seventeenth century), Jayarama Nydyapafichinana (eighteenth century) and 
Ramarudra Tarkavagisa (eighteenth century). 





10 Cf. the flaws in the definition of Avayava pointed out by him and the new definition he suggests in 
its place. Tam indebted for this reference to Pandit Kalipada Tarkacharya of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 
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Of other commentators on the Tattvacintiémani,the most well-known names are those 


of Mathurfnatha Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century), Jagadisa Tarkélankara (seventeenth 


century) and Gadadhara Bhattacharya (seventcenth century), though the works of all of 


them heve not been found in their entirety. The commentary of Gadadhara seems to be 
the last effort of a Bengalee to interpret the celebrated works of Gangesa. The fame of 
these scholars does not rest only on their commentaries on the Tattvacintdmani. They 
had composed other exegetical works too on Nydya, which are better known and more popular, 
and have been or will be referred to in their proper places. Their exegetical works are 
respectively known by the general names of MAthuri, Jagadisi and GAdadhari. These 
three, together with Vasudeva and Raghundtha, are the five most important names in 
the history of Navya-Nyaya in Bengal. 


Sub-commentaries on the Tattvacintémani. 


Besides these, we may also mention the names of the following commentators on 
Tativacintimam :—Haridisa Nyayi-lankéra Bhatticharya (sixteenth century), Kanfda 
Tarkavagisa who is traditionally believed to have been a contemporary and fellow 
student of Raghundtha, Bhavananda Siddhdntavagisa (who is older than 1593 A.p., 
in which year a manuscript of his Cintémani-didhiti-lippani was copied),' and 
Raghudeva NyéyAalankara. 

Of sub-commentaries, the works on the commentary of Raghunitha have already been 
referred to. It will suffice to note here that a good many commentaries on the Tattvacintd- 
mani-dloka, itself a commentary by Paksadhara Misra of Mithila on the Tattvacintdmani, 
were composed by many a scholar of Bengal, of which the commentary of Mathurdndtha 
Tarkavigisa is perhaps the earliest and most popular, 


Independent Treatises on Navya-N yaya. 


As has already been hinted, Bengal produced a large number of original and independent 
treatises on different sections and topics of Navya-Nydya. But it is curious that the fame 
of Bengal rests not so much on these as on the commentaries of which an account has already 
been given, Neither are the former, with the exception of a few, quite so popular as the 
latter. This is in consonance with the spirit of the scholars of the old type, who preferred 
to be satisfied with the discussion and interpretation of what was old than to directing their 
attention to-any new channel and doing something independently, 

The earliest treatise on the Navya-Nyaya by a Bengalee is perhaps the Padértha-tativa- 
niripara ?* of the great Raghunitha. True this work is not as much known as his famous 
commentary on the Tattvacintdmant but it must be admitted that this is a work of deep 
scholarship and deals with some of the most important theories of Raghun&tha, which are 
occasionally found to have been referred to in his celebrated commentary too. This 
work refutes the categories of Vaisesika system and even some of those of the Nyaya 
system, and seeks to establish several new categories like Vaisistya, Samihydiva, pratiyo- 
gitva, ete. 

One of the most important and well-known of these treatises is the Sa akhi- “Ase 
of Jagadisa Tarkilankara which belongs to Sabdakhanda of N svya: Nyhyas air oriee oe 
with sabda or word, which is regarded as a source of knowledge by the Nyaya school : Té 
diseusses the implications of words and their various modifications as effected by different 
suffixes, grammatical functions, context, ete. : 


iL The manuscript is in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Caloutta, Works of Bhavi 
called Bhavanandi. | orks of Bhavananda are generally 
12 Published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
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Next we come to the Nydya-siddhintamaiijari'3—an independent treatise composed by 
Janakinétha Chidamani exactly on the plan of the Tattvacintimant. Quite well-known 
are also the Tarkdmrta of Jagadisa (ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta), and Bhdsd- 
parichheda of Visvanitha Nyéya-Paiichinana. Both these are the result of the amalga- 
mation of Nydya and Vaisesika. The latter is highly popular all over India and has 
got a number of commentaries, both by Bengalees and non-Bengalees. It has been published 
in several editions, — : 

Besides these works, mention may also be made of highly technical dissertations on por- 
tions of T'attvacintimani, or a commentary on it. These are known as Patrikds, very few of 
which have as yet been published. Of these, the works of Ramasankara and Chandrandra- 
yana are quite well-known. 


Vaisesika. 


We get the first trace of the study of Vaisesika in Bengal at a comparatively early period 
—the eleventh century—when Sridhara composed his Nydya-kandalti+#—a commentary on 
the Prasasta-pida-bhdsya. Sridhara gives an account of his family, time and locality at the 
endofhiswork. It is highly popular and there are several commentaries on it. But curi- 
ously enough we get no trace of any study of Vaisesika for about four subsequent centuries, 
It began to be studied anew from after the rise of Navya-Nyaya. Various sub-commentaries 
and treatises on the system came to be composed at this time. It is to be noted that these 
works—which form by far the major portion of the total contribution of Bengal towards 
Vaisesika literature—was composed at a time when Nyd4ya and Vaiéesika had almost amalga- 
mated and given rise to Navya-Nydya and there was little demand for Vaigesika as such, if 
not for making the knowledge of Navya-Ny4ya thorough. 


Exegetical Works, 


The famous Nydya writer, Jagadisa TarkAlankara (seventeenth century) composed a 
commentary on the Prasasta-pada-bhdsya entitled the Sikti (Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat series). 
Unfortunately the whole of Jagadisa’s Siikts has not beenfound. All available manuscripts 
run up to the discussion of the dravya category. Besides the work of Sridhara, this is perhaps 
the only other work by a Bengalee directly on Prasasta-pdda. 


Of other sub-commentaries reference should be made of those on Vardhamana’s com- 
mentary on the Kirandvalt of Udayana, which itself is a commentary on the 
Praégasta pada-bhasya. Raghunatha Siromani, MathurinAtha Tarkavagisa and several other 
scholars were authors of such sub-commentaries on the Vaisesika system. 


Independent Treatises. 


There are very few independent treatises on Vaisesika composed by scholars of Bengal, 
and there is scarcely any that is well-known even in Bengal. Of the few works mention 
may be made of the Bhdsdratna'® of Kanida Tarkavagisa, who is believed to have been a 
contemporary of Raghundtha Siromani. But there is another work, which seems to have 
been better known than this. It is the Paddrthamanimédld (Vidyabhusana—Hist, of , Ind. 
Logic, p. 478) of Jayarama Nyayapanchénana, whose work on Nyiya—the Nydya-Siddhdnta- 
miila—has already been referred to. The Paddrthamanimdald deals with the Vaisesika categories 
and was commented upon by Janardana Vyisa and Laugaksi Bhiskara. 


‘ (T'o be continued.) 





1s Ed. by Gaurinath Shastri, Benares—YV. 5. 1941. 
14 Ed. by Vindhyesvari Prasad Dvivedi, Benares. 
16 This work is bsing published in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series. 
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THE SAMBHAR INSCRIPTION OF CHALUKYA JAYASIMHA’S TIME. 
By Saurryacnarya Panprr PISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

Ts inscription was fixed in a well known as Umar Shih-kA-ki4n at SAmbhar, and was 
first examined by me in 1925. 

Afterwards I requested the Jodhpur State authorities to have the inscription removed 
from the well and sent to the Sardar Museum for completion of its reading, and for its pre- 
servation. It was accordingly taken out of the well and sent to the Museum in 1926. 

The inscription is engraved on two black stone slabs,! which were fixed with lime, one 
below the other horizontally. The surface of each slab measures 16" x 143", which is nearly 
all covered with writing. The inscription contains 28 lines, of which 14 are written on 
the one and the rest on the other slab, which are more weathered and damaged. The first 
two lines are in somewhat bigger characters than the rest. The engraving on both the slabs 
is filled with chuném. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the characters are of 
the Northern type of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 

As regards orthography, the letter 7 at one placestands for q, and the dental @ for 
the palatal yr. 

Though the date of the inscription is not traceable, yet the following words in lines 13 
and 14 show that it was written in the reign of Jayasimha after the birth of his sons Mahipila, 


% Kirtipala and Kumirapila, i.e., towards the end of the third quarter of the twelfth century of 


the Vikrama era. 
| aa (3) fae [2] 
AAA: ATT... Tara 
The special historical importance of the inscription lies in the date given in it for the 
establishment of the Anhilwada kingdom by the Solanki Milaraja. The year assigned, 
hitherto, for the latter event by V. A. Smith was 961 a.p. (V.S. 1018) ; while MahiamahopAdh- 


yaya G. H. Ojha has suggested V.S. 1017 to 1052. But this inscription carries Malaidja — 


back to Samvat 998, or A.D. 941 as would appear from the following verse :— 
qaararaaay sada mare: 
yeaa duel [qe] fee i <1 
which means that after theexpiry of 998 years from Vikrama Miladeva came as the crest of 
the earth. 

The Gujarat chronicles also assign the same date to M dlaraja, and they further tell us that he 
was the sonof Raji, asis also evident from Malaraja’s copper-plate grant of V.S. 1043 (A.D. 987). 

According to V. A. Smith, Raji was probably one of the many designations of king Mahi- 
pala, who reigned from about 4.D. 910 to about 940. Smith also adds that presumably 
Malaraja was his viceroy and, finding an opportunity, became independent. | 

It is stated in the Prabandha-cintémani and in the Kumérapila-prabandha that the 
marriage of Raja, son of Muijaldeva, king of Kalyin Katak of Kanauj, was performed with 
the sister of the Chaora king Bhiyadadeva, and that Milaraja was the issue of this connec- 
tion. It is also stated that Milaraja, on attaining maturity, killed his maternal uncle and 
usurped his kingdom : but no mention is found of the Solankis having ever ruled over Kanayj. 
No doubt they held sway over Kalydni in the Deccan and they had been feudatories also of 
the Pratihira kings of Kanauj. 

As regards Mflardja’s death, V. A. Smith says that he was killed by the Chauhfn Vi- 
graha-raja II, but in the Pr ithvirdjavijaya-mahikdvya it is stated that Milaraja was only 
defeated and driven towards Kanth-kot (in Kachh) by Vigraha-raja. This fact is also borne 
ont by Merutunga’s Prabandha-cintimani, which further informs us that when the king of 
Sapidalaksha attacked Milaraja, Barap, the general of king Tailapa, also attacked him simul- 
taneously, and that Birap was killed in the action. There is mention of Barap in 

1 See Plates L and Li, opposite, Fy) Fy, 
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Kirti-Loumudt also. In the Sukrit-sankfrian Barap is stated to be « general of the king of 
Kanauj, but this does nob seem-to be correct. 

_ Inthe Drydsraya-kdvya king Dvirapa of Lata is stated to have been killed by Chamunda 
Raja, son of Milaraja. 

T he mention of Milarija’s name in the inscription of Ristrakiita Dhaval of V. S. 1039 
(A.D. 997) a8 a contemporary also goes to show that he was reigning in that year. The Guja- 
rat o hronioles aleo mention that his death ocourred in V. S. 1053, 

Only three copper grants of Malardja have been found, as follows :— 

1, of V. 5. 1030 Bhidrapoda suit 5 (Monday the 24th August 974 Ap.) found at 
Patan (Baroda State), 

2. OF V. 5S. 1043 Magh badi 15 (Sunday the 2nd January 987 a.n.) found at Kadi 
(Baroda State). | 

+. of V. 5. 1051 Migh awfi 15 (19th January 005 4p.) found at Baroda. 

The second of these plates speaks of a grant made on the ovcasion of a solar colipar. 
But according to Kielhorm this eolipse had not been visible in India. Kielhorn further adds 
that if the month mentioned in the plate is amént then there was no eclipse at all, but that if 
the month is pirnimdné then there had been a total eclipse, hut it was not visible in Indin, 

In this plate the king's varise is mentioned os Chaulukik, and his and his father’s titles 
aa Mahirijadhirija. It also adds that Milarija conquered the Sfirasvat mandala by tho 
foros of his own arm. 
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This inscription opens with an invocation addressed to the goddess Sarasvati and then 
to some other gods (down to verse 4), After that the povt in three verses praises the power. 
ful Chilukye dynasty. From the Sth verse it goes to show that after the expiry of ‘908 years 
from Vikrama, RAja Milaleva came a4 crest of the earth in this dynasty, and that hia son 


was Chimundarija, whose son was Vallabharija, afterwhom came Durlabharija, Durlabha- 


raja had a son named Bhimadeva, Bhimadeva’s son was Karnadeva, after whom came Jayn- 
sitbha. Here ends the Lith verse, beyond which the inscription discloses no historical fast, 
though here and there some names aro discernible. The name Sakambhari? also appear at 





one place, most probably to denote the site where this inseription had heen set up. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Beever is Tum Magica, Paormarics of TH 

Conras of Ecnornans, 

A Detect Offcer in India in charge of an area 
inhabited largely by indigenous, animist race sands 
me the following account of & conse that came under 
his personal observation, which Mlustrates the belief 
thet portions of the body of a European posens 
upocial efficacy as ingredionty in o magical process. 

CELA.W.O., Tr.-Enrron. 

An Englishman rewdont in a remete part of th, 
country dial. Imrneliately after hia death it is on 
record that attempta were made to persunile his 
servants to romovo ono of the finger. Those 
ottempty were unsuccesstol, and the body wan 
buried in consecrated ground. Same weeks later a 
party of Orloms desecrated the grave at night and 
removed the head and both the arma. The oulprita, 
when brought to justioe, refused to admit their guilt, 
and there is thetefore no direct proof of their precies 
motive: hut the stetemenis of those who pave 
evidence at the trial make it clear that the belief 
that the bono of Earopeans are of wpecial valuo for 
the purposes of magic is very widely hold in thay, 
locality. The aboriginal tribes, particularly the 
Oriona and the Mundie, have a very lively {nith 
in the power of magic. ‘Tho animist roligion which 
they profess imculeates the belief that they oro 
commtantly surrounded by #pirita, which must he 
eontrolled oontinucuwdy to anmure prosperity to the 
village. <A corollary to this belief ia the possihility 
that, by suitable rte, o man may direct againet hia 


conemy the malovolent powors 





of o spirit, 8 
universal is this-boliet-that 18 fe shared not onty ‘by 
aboriginale who a ees brat 
alo by Hindus and Muhemmadanms who have 
sottlod in the country. The occurrence of a sories 
of illneses, either human beings or aroong 


| their cattle, usually raises the suspicion that some 


pormon ia bewitohing the victims. The villagers 
then resort to » witch-doctor, or Sokha, who, after 
the performance of cortain nite, pointe out the 
witch. The witch, who ia by no means always a 
worn, is ually told to oall off the spirit. If 
thore is a refusal, or the attempt to comply with tho 
reyueat ia not obviously muccessful, the witeh in 
evorely bhenten, froquently with fatal renulte. 
There ia a possibility that in the cave deecribed, the 
intention wie to bury the bones in the fields, in 
order to ensure a good harvest, A beliof in the 
eMfinienoy of this nite etill prevails, and ite conmmit. 
ant—the human sacrifico—is not unknown, But it 


la more likely that the Orfions who doseerate| the 


grave intends] to use the bones for the purpose of 
controlling apirita. Among primitive people it is 
widely believed that the posession of « portion 
of m man's body in some way gives power over his 
spirit. Tt was doubtless thought that as in life 
the European ia more powerful and formidable than 
the aboriginal, ta death his epirtt is more potent, 
and thot the person who, by receiving a portion 
of hia body, acquired the power to direct his spirit, 
would be in an oxooptionally favourshla position, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hisrony of tie PALLavaa or Kanom, hy BR. Gora. 
LAN, MA: edited by Hac Bahadur Professor 8. EK. 
Aivangar. a at id in,; pp. xaxn + 245: with two ill- 
ustrations and amap. University of Madras, 1928, 
Thin volume embodies the material of a thesis 

prepared by the author ay n research student at the 


2 We learn from history = 


} Chat this J link i 8: 
(Sakambhari) from the © Chaulsina, ayaalijha was the fent Chiluk ya king who Sonquered . 


Maras University. Sines the late Dr, Fleet, in 
hit Dynastics of the Kanarcer Districts, laid a founda- 
tian for an approximate chronology of the Fallava 
kings on scientific lines, a vaat amount of ovitence 
hos been found throwing further light on thig, in 
many reapecta, «till  obseure perlod of south Tachan 
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history ; and several echolers havo attempted to 
compose & connected sooount of the dynasty, This 


evidences nay be classified under three main heads, | 


namely,(1) epigraphical, under which fall the Prilcrit 
and tho Sanskrit charters and the Sanakrit and 
Temi! records andl inseriptiona, (2) monumental, 
and (3) literary. Mr. Gopalan reviews in an impar- 
tial epirit the ovidence available up to date under 


eagh of theses heads, as well og the many theories | 


advanced by diffevent aoholars, On the much da- 
bated subject of the origin, whother forcign | 
genous, of the Pallavas ha expresses the viow that 
in the present estate of research “ dafinite conclusions 
on the question seem unattainable. He emphasises, 
however, two significant facts, namely, tomas tne re- 
eords show that they are different from tho southern 
Tamil rulers, aod hailed from tho north “as repre. 
eontatives of Aryan or Sanskrit culture” and that 
in the charters they spovifically clanm to be of the 
Bharadviija gofra. After touching lightly upon the 
provions history of Kadehipura, ho deals at greater 
length with the Pallawa kings, dividing them into 
three more or les definite periods—(1) the age of 
the kings of the Prileit charters, c. 200.350 a.n., 
(2) the early Pullaveaa of the Sanakrit records, 
c. 350-675 A.D, and (3) tho "Great Pallavaa' or the 
* Dynasty of Sithhaviahnn," c. 575-000 a.n. ; bat, a 
will bo apparent from the narrative, theas limite are 
somewhat fluid. In foot there are very few dates 
for reigna of thes kings that can be fixed with pra. 
ciaion. While Mr. Gopalan io content with giving 
reagons for rejecting the suggestion of a * Chola inter. 
regnnm ‘in the fourth and fifth centurios—the period 
of the Sanskrit. chartors, tho learned oditor in his 
Introduction makes a definite suggestion as to the 
onuse of the confusion apparent in thia period. Argu- 
ing from the information contained in the record of 
the Vélvikudi plates, bo formulates a theory, which 
he has further elaborated in an interesting papor oom- 
municated to the 17th Congress of Orientalists hald 
af Oxford lawt year, that theese disturbed conditions 
were due to the Ralabbra inoursion from the north. 
One of the most interesting chapters. in this little 
book ia that (Chap. X) which gives a brief survey of 
the information that may be gathered from the 
ehartors and insqriptions regarding the aystems of 
atiminietration and taxation, tho village organiaation 


and the functions of the azbids, «subject in itel{ | 


wol] worth apecial research and dotailed treatment. 
Appondx. A containg w useful ohronologinal index of 
Pallave inscriptions. Tbe map ia intended only to 
show the distribution of the Pallava cave temples ; 
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projects from the extreme southern Hank of the 
cosraer overlooking the shored NarmadaA, it 





valley of that river to the forest-clad Sotpurns 
eomo thirty to forty miles x 6 the sth 
Around the top of the hill, about 2,000{¢. above aeu- 
level, rum a hattlemented all canes 23 miles in 


circuit, enclosing an aren of some 18 square miles, 


® large part of which bears remains of grent benuaty 
and architectural intorest, the careful preservation 
of which we owe largely to tho impression which o 
visit to the site made upon the late Lord Curzon and 
in great measure to the enlightened policy of the 
tulers of Dhir. Though not as old a site ans Kales. 
jara, situated on the northern dank of the Vindhyas 
and looking down upon the Gangotio plaina, from 
its commanding situation and natural strength 
ani ita proximity to a fertile revion, it must havo 
been used for purposes of refuge and defences from 
the earliest times. Wo find no mention of it in the 
ancient texts, aa wo do of Kiilsfijara ; and epigraphi- 
cal references to tho site, which seams to have beon 
known as Mandapajura, aro rare. It is a remark. 
able fact, a4 Sir John Maleolm noticed a hundred 
yeara ago, that while we first hear of the hill fortress 
as subject to the famous Paramiras of Dhir and 
Milw4 (ninth to thirteenth centuries), after somo 44 
centuries of Muhammadan dominion, it again eam 
into the possession of members of thosame race in tho 
middle of the eighteenth contary: and it has remained 
with them eversince. We know little definite abdul 
Midd ill we boar of its capture from its Hindu king 
in 1305 by “Ainu’l-mulk, deputed for the purposo by 

Aliu'd-din Khalji. Thereafier it appears to havo 
been held by sucomive Mulammadan governors 
till tha disruption of tho Delhi sultanate following 
Timir’s invasion; but no connected history of 
the place is avuilablo till Dildwar Khan nasumox! 
indopendenca in 1401. Of ite history from this 
time omwards Mr. Yardani gives a very appropriate 
survey in Chapter [1. Tho outstanding figures on 
the convad aro tho brave and advanturows Hoshoan 
Shih (1405-32), the warlike Mahindd Khali (1436-09), 
the philogynist Ghiyiju ‘d-din (1469-1500), oni 
Biz Bahidur (1555-62), now perhaps most widoly 
remembered for his romantia attachment to the 
fair ond geccomplished Ripamat! of SArangpur. 


| Biz Bahidur was the son of Shujii' Khiin, on officer 


aud relative of the great Shor Shih, who with hia 
keen oye for strategic positions, saizad Maipdi and, 


| os Johfingir tells ua in his J'deak, took tha occasion 


but a few of the places shown, o.7., Vatapi, Darsi, Taly. | 


kad and Kumari, have not been accurately marked. 
CLE. A. W. QO. 

Maxpu, tux Crry or Joy, by G. Aus M.A., Di. 
rectorof Arclueglogy in H.E.H. the Nizam'as Domi. 
niona, oto. 7) 4}in.4 pp. xi-+191 ; Dd) illustrations 
andamap. Oxford University Preas, 1929. 
Among the many picturesque old hill fortresan 

of Contral India Miydii stands in several respects 


unique. Sittmted on ao level-topped spur that — 


to have the tomb of the parricide Nisirn "d-cdin 
beaten with sticks. Of the Mughal emperors, 
Humayiin scaled the walle of the fort in 1Ba4- 
Aktar paid it four visite between 1573 and 160) : 
Jahingir spent nearly eight months there in 1017, Sir 
T. Roe boing in attendanoo at his court for the whole 
period; and Shihjahin visited it twice. No other 
Vindbyan hill-top can claim such o record us thie. 
The greater part of the volume (Chapter ITT) is 
devoted to « detailed dosuription of the numerous 


= 
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structure: —palnces, mcaques and lombs—o! archit 


tural importagoo, which form the pringpal attraction — 


of the wince, A map, ton plone and thirty-nine 
exooliontiy reproduced views iliustrato this part of 
the teat, which ia of special merit, each monument 
er grup of buildings loing carefully and cloarly 


portrayed, with juyt sufficiont detail to sutisfy tho | 


requirerrents of all ordinary visitors, for whom 
the work is intended and to whom it can be strongly 
recomtrondad. This volume bears throughout 
troces of the fascination which this old site and its 
aaocintions oxercdieed upon the author. We ocon- 
gratulate the Dhir Darhir on ita publication. 
When o now edition fs printed the opportunity 
ahould be taken to correct the scolo marked upon 
the map, and rectify o wory fow typographical slips. 
U..E. A. W. O. 
TmeraGerat b oor SILArerA, a runes a pris the 

Tikotan, being the Jetain-Kahbum, or Bho 

History of Jetain-Milarepa, acoording to the late 

Lana Kazi Dawa-Samdup's English rendering. 

Faliied by W. Y. Evans-Waewrz. Oxford University 

Prous : Huuphrey Milford, 1928 : 16 shillinga. 

The spirit in which this book is published can 
be gathered from a note on the firat flyleaf: “I 
dedien'o this Jiiegraphy af Afiarepa to those 
who cling mot to belief based upon books and 
tradition bub who sesk knowledga by ronliaa- 
tion.” ta object can bo gauged from the opening 
words of the Prefac: “In my Introduction 


and Annotations to the present work; as in those 


to The Tibetan Hook of the Doad, I am attempting 
to convey to the Wostern World, and so place on 
record, curtain aspects of Higher or Tranwendent. 
a] Mahayinic Teashinces, whith have been handed 
on to me for that purpose by the Tranalator, the late 
Lama Kazi Dawsa-Samdup, my Tibetan Gurd.” 

In hie Introduchion, aud indeed throughout his 
book, Dr. Evana-Woate ia inclinod to make a muper+ 
human hero of Milaronaa, who Asurjshed in the ole- 
venth and tweilth centurics of the Christian ora. In 
fact he commotoeiin thig strain: “Tha Biography 
of one of the Great Roigious Goniuses of the human 
race,” oto. Noverthniga, the historical part of 
the Jetvin-Kaijunm boxyond doubt, ao: De. Evana- 


Wents anya, “may bo ageepted a7 o faithful assount | 


of the sayingy oad doings of Jotsin ([Milarepa]; 
with o duo allowatco for m cortain. amount of 
folklore aad popular mythology; which has been 
insarporaod in it. Asa Gospel of the Kargyiitpes 


sect, if is ong of tho maay Sasred Books of the | 


Eat and, m) wach, perhaps a9 historically accurate 
mt parts of the Naw Testanent, if not more so." 
In reading this book, the student will do well to 
romana: thas Ss20) Biski aco very many. 

It ia thea oxp'a'ned thot theso ase three chief 
schools of Buddhist Philosophy in Tibet: the 
Midivarike or Middle Way, tha Muahdmodea 
or tho Grewt Symbol, aod the Adi-Yoga or Groat 
Porfegtion, Of thew thres gos) sohoola (p. 4); 
“the wilborents of the Mahiimudrd School are the 





Kadgyfiteads is Pallowécs oF Wis Apaiaslio Bisae 
sion for Followers of tha Successive Orders), of 
which Milarepa ia the greatest of the Tibetan 
Aposties.” In fact Milarepa is the Tibetan Apostle 
of Mysticism, and hss followers to tha presont day 
in (p. 8): “hundreds of Kargytitpa Ascoties, living 
mm blenk solitudas of tha Tibetan Himilayas,” 
antl about Mt, Everest itealf. Indeed, in eonsidor- 
ing the Kargyitpes we find ourselves launched on 





@ wide sen of mysticiam. As Dr. Evans-Wontz 


(pp. 10 ff.) writes: “ For comparative explanation 
of their system of mystioal insights [if euch a torm 
eat really mean anything), we may compare tham to 
“the Christian Gnosties (the Knowing Ones)," who, 
by the way, to all others only thought they know. 
After going into this comparison Dr. Evans-Wentz 
comes on p. 12, to © remarkable conclusion: “Tho 
Christian Gnostic sonke Roalization: and, like tho 
peculiar form of Ocordental intellectusliam favoured 
by Church Councils, which Jeads to the formulation 


of ereeds beginning with ‘I balieve’ and of decross 


of anathema for disbelioving and holda fast only 
to Realized or Kealizable Knowledge. From their 
point of view, the followers of Milarepa ara the 
Gnouwties ("Knowing Onea') among Buddhists, oa 
the followors of Walentinuy and Marcion- wera 
among Christians ; and like all the Christian Gnostios 
thay. are tte heretical" opponents of every dogma 
or creed intellectually based wholly woon Scriptures 





ond Traditions, ay Milarepa's teachings contained 


hersin show unmistakably.” 

From Milarepa’s sect thore wore inevitably Many 
dissenters from of old, but in spite of tham, p. 20; 
“All Tibetans write in holding Jotafin- -Milarepes 
in the highest esteem . The Soorate: of 
Asia counted the world's tntelbeetinliaen. ita prizes 
and its pleasures, as naught: his suprime quest 
was for that parsonal discovery of Truth, which, 

i he teaches us, can be won only by introspection 
and eelf-analvaia, through weighing life's va'ua 
in the ecale of the Bodhi-[iluminated mind," ir, 
by Transcendental Mystiniam. 

We are next launched not on a aoa, but ona yore 
table ooman of mystical assertion, just as we are in 
every other form of religiowy belief that is bawd on 
the mystioal. Like overy other search after the Mya 


tery in any part of the world—old or naw—it ig very 


complicated, very diffieult and vary anlf-avsortive, 
and, to the philosophically inclined, of absorbing in- 
terest, mUnr ger stirs dbo eh =o 
independent philosopher—to have bean more bout 
by trislilin Stat hee fala Seliowars gabe Lt eine: 

In this book the Tibetan thinker is shown to 
have been es wide in his thought a1 the Greek, the 
Roman, the Jew, the Hindu or aay other rays that 
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8.P. stands for the Supplement Noles on The Seven Pagodas, pp. 17—32. 
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A.I. stands for the Supplement, Remarks on The Andaman Islanders and Their Country. pp. 1—48. 
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batia, (meanings of word), . 


af}, 15n.; and date of 4 is 
Rhatta Bhavadeva UTautdtitemata. -tilaka of) 202 
Bhattekepates grant of Dharssena If of Vala 


bhi i # it t a.  & of 
Bhavadeva Ehatts (and the Advaita aystern).. 202 
Bheols (mentioned in Albar- viekereat ) ia .. kee 
bhoowty (if iektl) mentioned by Badioni) as Le 
Hhilét MAtAtentple, Ajmer district, inserip. in, 220 
Bhimadeva, Chilukya .. ss Oh 
Bhima ratha < an BP. 18, le 
Bhimrfja, (commander of Hajamabendr, 90, 31 
Bhojomondapa, J aganniit his ii ; 62 
Bhpgu (with Vienu) = ae S.P. 26 
pacsest (em 4a “9 4 SP, 26 
Bhujabalaréiyu. , ke. = “a x ay 
Ehimidevi _ es SP, oa 
Bhim Sidhe, (contemporary of Nand Bishi) . 
bAdhrt (roy hirfinlo)*" =. i yi ae 
bike, (yerkya}, 107 (pest) We rite i 

of =” 7 Par 
Bhitattalvdr (and Mallai) ee : SP 18; ag 
a2 wanedvar, i noe evidence of an Adokon 

. + oer ee 
pillor AL a. . | 
waplhe =# = om 6.1" ity 

abt i. os «=6. A  1 


Hible (The Word) .. = 
















Bidar, (Orissan invasion of), 28 ; and Vijeyana: 


gara * -* a) .* a 
Biggs, Sir J., (first Recorder of Madras) wie aoe 
Bih&r, early English settlement m 120 
Bijapur’(and Vijayanagara), 64 ; Le we 


Aurangzeb te a. 10 
Bimbis4ra (and Now Rajeir) Fe oa 176, 177 
Bir, Bir .. . oa A.C. 9 
birch-bark MSS. from TPaskcestan es ~» I 


Bir-két (vil. in Swat) . A.C, 5—10, 13, 28 
birth (¢hamber) in the Kathdsaritedgara, 9, 10, 
supernatural, in the Kathdsaritsdgara. . 
black magic. See magic. 
Black Mountains (N. W. Frontier)... A.C. 14, 17, 19 
Blair, Archibald, (and the Andamans), A.I. 2 
13, 20, 26 
Blo-bo, conquest of te 
Bloch, Prof. Jules, and Dravidian studies, 34, 35, 37 
blood (of pigs) for fertality “ie 
Bocherus, Sege-; (Dutch representative at the 
court of Aurangzeb) .. ie . 73, 96, 97 
Boddo. See Buddha. 
Bodhimegheévars . . 
Bodhisattvas (in Hinduism) | 
Bodo tribe (suggested affinity with the Garos) . 
Béhtlingk, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 


-_@s a 


AP S.P. 18 


. 121 


the Kdthaka .Upanisad oe ..2n., 4n., 5n. 
Bdjingiji (Andaman tribes) _ AI. 4,17, 18, 30 
Bdjigyib tribe ‘AT. 1,°16, 17; 20, 21, 23 


Bombay, E. I. Co.'s station at, 69—74; 07, 


115, 116 
bones, aay as ornaments .. oe | AED 
Bonig, Mr. . ‘ .. AL. 47, 48 
Book-keeper, «&. L Co. 3) 189n., 190 


bordng, (Giro, tree-hut) .. - a4 oe) ERS 
Béri Tahsil, (mound excavations) ve ve) 6 
Bowcher, Mr. George ats baal nme 93, 116 
Bower MS.,the .-. 


bowly (bdol?) (reference to by Albirimi), . ss 142 
Brahma, (the Demiurge) . 128—130 
Brahma .. me ..5.P, 24, 26 
Brahmadatta, k. of Renasta 5 .. 41, 42, 44 
Brahman .. ics = aie ln., $—5 

(as Siva) aide Kapa we Mt 108, 100s 798 
Brahman-Atman .. ia os $n, 
Brahmo-Sam§j, (the, founder of ) 199 
Brahmanands Sarasvati, (Gauda Brahminanda) 

works by 205 
Brahmans, (in the Kathdsaritedgara feeding of 

8, 9, and magic : . 46 | 

Brihmans, Nambidiri. See Nambodri 


Brahmans. .. oe _ an == ink 
Brahmi inserips., from Pedavegi, 80; on 
Khalatse boulders .s en 
bridegroom (capture of the) = 
Britain, (pre-Christian) and Buddhism ,, 79, 80 
Briton, wreck of .. os aii ede CEG 
Brown, Mr. A, R., on the Andaxisn Islanders, 
A.I. 1, 14 
Brown, Prof. W. N., Walking on The Water, In- 
dian and Christian Miracles .. .. .. 118 
Bruce, John (on history of the E. I. Co.) ow LT 


+» Ill 


42,77 | 


150 | 


199 


: 6 


| Bunér (in Swat) 


| burial (among the Andamanese) . . 


F ee 137 | 


INDEX 





Buddermokan, 134, (and Badru'd. din Auliys rolee 
Buddha, (of the Tep Pranam, Angkor), 79; and 
Cernunnos, 79; statue of, from Prah Khan, 80; 
(Boddo) on Kushina coins, 111; sandalwood 
image of, at Peking, 112; 167; (Siddhartha) 


at Rajagrha, 176, 177. Pilgrimage of .« 200 
Buddha Amida, (Western) to ee Eee 
Buddha-carita, (on Siddhartha) .. os Pe bj 

| Buddhaghoga (on Rajagaha)~.. - 1i7 
Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain, iy Doneld 

A. Mackenzie, (book-notice) .. a <s. Wee 
Buddhism, (under BanehRe) 111, 112; in 

Turkestan, 148, 152; (of Tibet, Nepal and 

Mongolia), 200, (Agokan), 200 ; (in Bengal), 

201, 206 ; (introduced into Burma), 225, 226 ; 

(Mahfiyina), (in the panies sists 6; 

introduced into China .. ; .. 148 

| Buddhist art of Gandhara, in tadeise: 3 111, 112 
| Buddhist philosophy .. ae -, wh 288 
Buddhist ruins near Mount Washi, . A.C, 10, 11 
Buddhist st@pa (Thal plain) inscrip. from oo 56 
| Buddhists, (Tibetan), 149; (in Burma) .. ~» 226 
Budia (?—Bhuttia) vil. in Turkestan .. os 182 
Bugarik, (GAiro water-deity) rik io . 123 


Bulawayo (murder of twins to obtain rain) .. 78 
bull, (thesacred) .. Ae .. 179 
AC, 1, 2, 4 10, 13, 16, 31 
bungalow (early use of word) .. .» 143 
Burgess, (and Arjuna’s Penance) B.P. 19 
Burhan-i-ma’dsir, (on the Bahmani dynasty), 
29—33, 61 
.- AI. 39, 0 
burial-grounds, (cemeteries), Muharnmadan, near 
Makran sea-coast, 211; near Udegrim, A.C, I1 
burials (chalcolithic) in the Zhéb valley, 55; 
near Turbat mp a =e ek 
Birimar (alp) A.C, 19, 21, 26, 27 
Birimfr-kandao A.C. 22, 28, 29 
Burma, collection of sun, (food for monks) im, 
166 ; (races inhabiting), 225 ; M. and S. W. See 
Yen-mo-na-chou; N., See Mo-ha-chan-p'o ; | 
and the Andamans re yaip i 


Burmese (Tibeto-Burman race), 225 ; (sacrifices 
offered by) = = -- 228 
Bussy, general F oe an 


Cadell, Col. T., V.C. . AI. 45, 46 
Cesarean operation, (in the Kathdsaritadgara) 10, 11 
caharres (kahdrs) (early use of word) .. 143 
caitya, symbo! on ancient Indian coins e+ 20 
Cajetan, Jesuit, [Eowodies of De Sancta Providen- 

tia Order) es . ar “3 ~- &2 
Calcutta Supreme Court .. weiss 


-* = 





Caldwell, on Dravidian languages .. 34, 36—38 
calendar of the Epic period = oe s+, 90 
Calicut ss a - # “ ea 
Camara, port ss = “¢ sis) tay 2o 
Canara (reference by Ma‘stdi) .. se . 144 
Canarese language. . PY’ a 137—139 
cannibalism, (in the RothAieltédgari), 34, 87; 
ceremonial), 87, 88, 90; (in the Andamans), 
AI. 15, 16 
carcana (kdrkhdna) early useof word... .. 144 
Carnac, Gen. (defeat of Shih ‘Alam by) -- 120 
Carnellur, (Cranganore) .. a sis va: ae 
Car Nicobar, isl. oe -» Ad. 65,12, 44 
Caturvidha-sangha. See Sri-sangha. 
caves of S. India, many excavated by Mahendra, 
S.P. 29 
cemeteries, (ancient, in the Zhob valley), 55; 
(near Makran sea-coast), 211. See also burial- 
grounds. 
Census Report (1901) of the Andaman Islands, 
amended extracts from, A.I. 1—3, 8, 14—27 
ceremonial cannibalism, See cannibalism, 
ceremonial. 
Cernunnos (Celtic g.) and Herne the eee and 


Virtpaiksha a 4c ne a 79, 80 
Ceylon - ifs = ‘2 gor GPi2 th 


Chagharzai,co. .-. .- A.C.~ 31 
Chai-i-tan (Andamanese future jungte world), A.I, 37 
Chaitanya . .. 204, 231 
Chisitanyes:BhAgavate, (on Orissa) af 67 
Chakdara, fort .. i A. C. 4 
Chakésar .. as Cc, av &n,, 18, 22, 31 


Chakravarti, Mr. Manmohan: (on Orissan his- 
tory), 29, 67n.; (on V ijayanagara), 61; (on the 
expression ‘“‘ Bengal Navvab a =a a0 6 


Chakravartti (title) pe 16n, 
Chdlukyan Architecture of the Emnarese Districts, 
by Henry Cousens (book-notice) :% . 9 


Chalukyas (and the Rastrakutas), 119; (and the 
Chauhans ) : . 234, 236n. 

Chimupda, adadea: (on gambling etiquette) 176 

Chamundaraja (s. of Malaraja) . ~. 235, 236 


Chana (female honorific, ‘Acdarnainany: AT. 39 , 


Chanakya, (andthe Poison Damsel)_ .-. as €5 

Chandika. See Mahisasuramardani. 

Chandimau (in Bihar) “Vici ori finds in, 8.P. 22 

Chandra... ‘ .§.P. 23, 24 

Chandrabhdga. See Chenab. 

Chandragupta the Maurya, 30 ; and the Poison 
Lamsel .. ae “ wa we «648 


Chandranifriyana (patrikas by) : vs 233° | 


Chandraéekhara (Tattrvasambodhini of) .. 203 
Chandragekharavichaspati (Dharmadipikd of), 203 
Changh-ko (primeval mother of the Kachins).. 228 
Chang Khien (Chinese envoy tothe Yieh-chih), 109 


Chaplains (E. I. Co.’s)_-- . -. 189,190 | 


Charbagh vil. (in Upper me) A.C. 10, 14, 17 


Charchlik .. bi ie a a ~. 162 
Chares of Mytilene (with Alexander) .. A.C, 30 


 Chariar (Andaman tribe) oF ALT. 1, 2, 16, 19, 21 





Charles Weidanved power, 70; and the E. I. 


Co. -s . oe 191, 214, 216 
Charpentier, Prof. Jail, St. Thomas The Apostle 

and India <s a“ =. ik a2 £0 
Charsadda,tn. .. o vs eee ae 


Charters fpwaribedd $0 sha Se: I. Co.), 191, 212, 213 


| Chatham isl. =a o* A.L. 7 


chatuhsar (four-stringed alenae r -- 162 
chaturdsitivase (suggested meaning of) .. ~« 229 
Chaudana Choui. See Tsze-dan-Jo-bo. 

Chauga (ancestral ghosts) ~ AI. 13, 37 
chdung (Garo, village-hut) = 45" o» 122 
chausar (chaupar) .. “i os rf ~4 (276 
chauth < 3 -. 100 


| chawbuck (chdbuk) fac use of eccdhe .. 144 


Chékéns (Chévans). See flavas. 
Chenab, riv. . ; .. AC, 30n,, 32n. 
Chenganoor, (Churchat) =e a NS .- 158 
Chera Kings, (early) suggested origin of -- 39 
Chéraman Perumal (Saivite saint) i 13n. 
Chéraman Perumal] (donor of the Thomas Cana 
eopper-plate) .. -- 13 &n., 16,222 n, 
cherry-fouj, (derivation of term) as -- 144 
chhota hazree, (derivation of term) ae .. 144 
Chiecacole (capture of) .. ‘ gd .- 68 
Chi-chiang-na. See Waziristan N. 
Child, Lady Susanna, w. of Geo, Weldon ea; Jin; 
Child, Sir John, 69-74, 93, 94, 96 & n., 116, 117, 213 
Child, Sir Josiah (Chairman, E. I. Co.) -- 7 
child, the miraculous, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 133 
childbirth (death during), 76. See also birth. 
child-marriage (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) “nts 
chillumchee (chilamcht) derivation of word) 144 


| China (and St. Francis Xevier), 52 ; (and Turkes- 


tan), 112; (introduction of ie on Bud- 
dhism into) zy ue -. 148 


| Chinese, the (and the Yiieh-chih, the Hinas and 


the Kushfnas), 109, 110 ; second advanee of, 

into Turkestan .. =u .. 147—151 
Chinese coins, See coins, ‘Chinese: 
Chinese (Buddhist) pilgrims af -s -- 15l 


Chingiz Khan =z . ‘ -. 49 
Chins, 227 ; (sacrifices offered = the) . .» 228 
Chinun Way Shun (Kachin deity) sa ~. 227 
Chirtakwékwe, (N. Sentinel isl.) 1 | AA 
Chittagong (E. I. Co.’s attack on), 70; (birth 
ceremonies in) .. : _ ee, CE: 
Chitari caste (and second mnsectage) sh 78n. 


Chiton, (Kachin, forest spirit) .. Me « 223 
Chél (spirits of disease) .. “5 ee ey 
Chéla inscrips., Mahabalipuram «4- Rat 
chopper (chhappar) (early use of word) .. ~» 145 
chou (dvipa) . ss sw BS 
choultry (early uses ‘of nated) es 3 ~. 145 
Choultry Court (Fort 5t. George), 212, 213, 216 
Choultry Justices .. 189n., 213, 214, 216, is 
Christ walks on the water, 115 ; 129; (Jesus) .. 
Christianity (taken to the Malayalam co.), 178, 

179; (among the Karens), 226, 227, (Nestorian) 

(in Turkestan ) = * ove .. 149 


244 


Christinns (of St. Thorns), called Syrian, 15, 
Lin,, (tithes of), 16 & n.7 (taxes granted to, 
other privileges of), 15, 114, 170; (indigenous, 
of Quilon), 14 & n., (Thuppayt, Toeppaas®), 179; 
(European, and Aurangzeb), 73 ; (of TalakkAay, 
legen! of}, 149; (Nextorian, and the Karen), 227 

iashak fn edi) |. va ean weeks 

churel (rmeaning of) on ae “ete hf 

chdrl (meaning of).. - .. 183, 14 

Cinque tele... a . Al ! 

Cintimani-didhiti-fippant (of Bhavinanda Bid- 
dhintavigia) .. a ri HF .- S32 

cirelo, (the magic) ee 

Clarendon, Lord Chancellor =. 

Clive, Lord (and Shih ‘Almm TT) if tas 

clothing (Andamanese female) .. «~ AL 


erhi Wit 4s Lin... ldn,, 1 iti., 
Cochin Jewish copperplates hia 
Cocos iale. .. vz ae =. AT #—1,21 
Cocurangon (meaning of) 7: a 11 & 5, 
Coeurangon Cananeo (Thomas Camm). « 13 £n. 
coinage (E. 1. Co.'s privilege regarding) as 116 


coins, (ancient Indian, bearing the eaifya sym- 
bol), 20; (of ancient Turkestan), 100; Kueh- 
ina), 109—113; (Sino-Kharosthi}, 147 + (Chi- 
nese, list of, facing p, 148); (found newer Bir 
kat), ALC. 7, 8, (found nese Udegriim), A.C; 11, 
(one of Theodosius, and the date of Mallai), 
S.P. 29; (of the Pallavas of Kafichi andthe 
Kuram tars) oe on * '* Er, 20 
coir, (early mention of) .. vas) d's 
Colebrooke (on the Andanvna).. .+ A.T. 19, 20 
Collectorate of Madras and Sea Customs [orgon ra 
tf) o. a a — as na 
Condepallyr (Kopdapalle ae 4 -. 
Conjeoveram, Seo Kiiichi, 
convieta (frat sent to Port Blair) . ADL 1 
copper-plate inacrips, See inscriptions, coppor- 
seers i 
Corbyn, Mr., (in the Andamans) ae AL. oi 
Cormwallis, Comm., (in the Andamatis) - - A.J. 20 
Cormwallis, Lord (and the Andamans) .. AT 13 
corpse, of Europeans, belief in the magical 


Li “a - aod 
properticea of =... * 7 | 
comtid (gigid) (carly use of word) = +. es 145 
Council (of the E, 1 Co.) (canatitation of), 150, 100 
cot (early unes of word) .. 00 6. ew ee MAS 
Court, Gen. (avd the lowation of Acros) i, S29 


Cousens, Henry Chilukyon Architecture of The 
Kanarcas Districts s a. ps «>» LID 


cow, (anoredness of the) .. ar és en 
Cow Frotection in Iemdia, by Sundera Ram, — | 
(hook-notier)  .. : i70 


Canna), 14, 16, 


oF, 2on., 178 


Cranganore (gifted to Thomas 
(Christiane of) =. =* a. 

Crnny, Bee Aininl. 

cremation, (in the Zhob valley. evidenco of) .. 55 

Cromwell (Madraa charter of) .. e »» TD 

cructixion. (autiering by) .. 4 yt 

' eophoo's esha magic food) § .. seve Ca ae 

cigd (meaning of) = ay nF 


AL. 6, 10, 12, 19, 25 


== 145 | 





INDEX 


cures, (marvellous, in the Aathdsaritedgara)  .. il 
Curtiue, {on Alexander's canpaign ) o- AGLI, . 
6, 9, 12, 16, 23—25, 28. a2 


Customer (E. 1, Co.'s official) = .. =: -. 1 
atetoma (duties, regulstions, under the Mu- 
ghala) #8 ia # oa 5, HM. 116 
ctiche (koced) (enrly tise of word) a. «+ 145 
Cuttack (Katak) .. “¢ nF as O10, 32, GE 
Tow ber elt (Thal plain, exen vT at) ei ari! 
da Costa, Dons Juliaon Ding a7 o. a» 3&6 
Dalrymple (and the Andamans) + AL 
Imlrymple Bank .. ai -s AL 4— 
Tan iin (embaeny to) ; 7 1 o* 7il—T3 
Demares (chartos used hy the) .. - -- &1 
Dannvaa and Derving -. as ae aP, 24 
dancing (Andamanese) .. .» AL 18, 33—10 


Danda-Niirdai a os AC. 26,27 


Danes, the tand Abehu'l-Ghaffiir) cin Ee 
Daniel, Mr. K. N., (on the Bhiskara Rayis), lin., 
16n. 


Dantivarman, late of - 2 as as a 27 
Derdic Inngusgrs, 10; (phonetic characberisticon 


| Darda, the (of Kohistiin) av!) ati Gs 
Dari} * =a ae . A.C. 8 
Dari (character in Hirt ond Hdajhd) os DBS 
darkness (ond the marriage of widowse).. 77, THn. 
Daduratha .. = is ae o's oo Loe 
Deeyus, the (and Harappa) rE et 
Imte of Bhiskem Ravi Varman. , “<a 21—27 
awk (derivation, and oarly use, of word) .. 14g 
Tay, Frais a -» 18d 


Death, (in the Kdthata Upanised ), 1 don..4, 53 _ 
(and lovesicknen) (inthe Kathdeariteigara).. 136 
death (among the Andamans)... .. A. 39, 40 
DBecean, the (Marithi power in), 56; (and Au. 
ranganly), Liv; (andl Malik Kifur) a. »» Do 
de Faria, John de Sequira (Port. Capt.-Gen.).. 72 
de Gama, Manooll Taverres (Gov. of Damin).. 72 
Delbrick (on tho Kdjhakw Upansad) .. +) amy 
Delhi (capture of) = 5 af 47, 48 
de Mirabeau, M. (arm) cannibalism) =; -. &8 
domony (And dittanes), 81; (in the Aothiearited. 
parc) i ba ea nd a. 86—358 
De Sancta Providentia, (Religious Order in 


mia. ba 2 =a os 62 
de Sous, Dom Philippo (Gov. of Bassein) .. 72 

deusl (det) (use of word by Harnd) ., ~- 146 

Povey ete fhig tt a a: = @ 2 a fi, 7 

derided (rofornes to ly Albieding) x. «= 168 

. 190 | DeviinanlA(m, of Mahivirn)  .. ea «. FOS 
l Devirkondé, babthe of = Tt. ve 2 2a 

Din. | Deveaw and Danavas ee a+ o- SP 24 

| Devi, temple of ea ” oe _- 176, 176 


—, 





deaaanlevns (didi) derivation of word) 
Downlly (difvdif) (early use of term) .. -« 169 


= = 1a 
e4 2 =n 11 1 

Dasrasena II of Valabhi, Bhattakapatra grant 
* & = ou 
Din mnp (Hetian-teng’s ienkions of) 148 
harmarhja rotha, $.P, 18, 19, 92 jinserips.,5. Pp, 2) 








aecel: Ristrakite k.,insorip. of ., ., 235 
dhurna (dharna) (mentioned by Tdrisi) . .» LOD 

of z= - a l4n. 
dice ‘teiased by women) .. a -- 178 


—, and Svetimbara uects. Boe Svetiim- 


Dik-i-raichené (Coco ial.) a «+ ALL Sin. 


Dilhi. See Delhi, 
Dina-nitha (author of Sri-Kpagnivatira. ae, . oO 


dindra {in the BakAsjdj/i MS. . . i .» 140 
Dindima .. rr . 
Diodorus: {and Dre erste: campaign), ‘e C, io, 
a 
Dir - At F 


Directors, Court of (F. L Co,), 1882191, 217, 
215, 215, 217, 218 
diseases (and magic), 81, $3; (and evil spirits), 
124, 125; (contagious) (among the Anda. 
See AL. 2, 2; (common to the Andaman. 
“ -. AD #1, 33 
fava festival (gnmbling At the) 6, Seo aleo 
Dewally. 
Divinity (attitude of the Kaching toward) .. 227 
divinity of horses, (in the Kathdéqritedgara) .. 49 
Divinitivs, invisibility of, (in the eeeniad ae 
Ader) = ee 44 
divorce (among the Asdanbiiens} = ree ai 
Hjawa (May to Nov, 1928) (book-notice) -» L79 
Do Couto, Diogo (and the Thomas Cana plates), 130: 


Dodida BasappA temple (Dambal) = -. 19 
Domoko, (Tibetan documents found at) «+ 1653 
don-tae eolnd : at 


doombur (Pers. didlos fh ” Kind ‘of tie (re- 


forred toin Aln-é-Abbarf) ., .. .. 170 
Driband, archeological finds wt -» Be 
dramma (coin)in tho Sakhehdli MS, 146, 161, 162 | 
Draupadi ha -# A a . © 
Dinapedl rathe a vs es SP. Is 
Drraviclian, plosives in, 2448 ; notes on, IS7—| 30 
Dravidian architecture and the Chillukyan »» Lio 
dreams (among aivage peoples ani others), 124 ; 

(inthe Kathdseritedgarag) 2. ..  .. 146 
Dra-gu tribe (and ‘Torkestan) .. 148, 151 
duitha and eubha aay ‘unrest * and 

* rest *) ae “ = o. sin. 
Durga " Le = - EP, 25 
Durga, fon odlmcsad) ‘ ate “s -- IM 
Durgitlia (and Ajit Singh) ie rr oa Bim. 
Durlalhwrija, Chilukyn . fa o = 230 
Dussorah (adahard) tahden stoned by Shahn. 

etini) a @ == ei a =e 


2 i 


.. ldo 


| Edgerton (on Faga) = 


Bes weil apts Us band ivepaasy ricer 





toe tit that vi | 5g 


Euriley-Wilmot, Sir Saint-Hill (on the Kachin 
fortt shrine) .. 
earthonwire, (devornted) (frmerrrsbat te fond fri 
N. Balichistln), 34, 55, See aluo ? 
earthquakes (in Assam and the Andamans), Al Wo 
E. I. Go. (and Sir Wm, Norris}, 52 : (and tho 
Northern Sarkips), 68; (and }, 6o— 
74, 03, 04; 117, LLB: 1 & a; charters of 





191, 212, 213; and the Andaman AL 13 
Bart Indo, (rd peviloge wit the), . . «+ 101 
Ebui triba .. . ++ AT 43 
Eobolima (and Masandes} mf a- AC - 98 
Oclipars (aml Kahn) va . 137 


| Ecole Francaise d'Extréme: Orient (and The 


Mire Guirmot) . 
Fulessuat (ad Bit, Thomedt 


Ce | = 


»» BO 
-» [13,114 


‘a - On, 
Ediote (the term: anuayn yong in the) =i" 170, Lao 
Edur, See Idar. 
frig mete mad icc ee as oe 227 
Ekadhirama/ulam, vil, - -- SP. 31n. 
Ekddi tribes 4! A.l, 41—s 
Piijek (Eliag). Seo Mohtay Nye. 
Bll Malni, Ny, of Cannanorn SP oa 


Elizabeth, q. vii ete eran Lec to the E. L. Co, 
nt .. 1 
Eldra foxcavasiona’ at, bw: the Riigirukdtan) - 1G 


Embolima, A.C, 18, (and Sicele A.C. 17, (and 
Ecbolima) ne  « AM oe 
Emaly, wreek of  ,, : ee - 0, 13 
AN Uani ponents, (Andamanese) i ~. ADL 
Endere (Tibetan doouments found at) »s 183 


English, the (and Delhi), 47, (and Votkafa TI, 
40; (and the Mughals), 71—74, ai—oe, 116, 
JIT: (ot war with France),118, 120 (and the 
Burmess races) . aa eo 


English (to be ted instead of Bougult) .. 192 


| Entry ial, .. + £25 10 
Ephthalites, the (and Turkestan) ‘. ~. 148 
Erem-chiuge (ovil forest spirit) .. oe A 37 
Eramtiigu tribe .. 86... ALL 18, 10, 34 
Erix, See Aphrikna, 

Eroakulam (Carmelite Church iat) ip «+ 178 
Europe (and the use of poison in wur),45; (and 
the Polson Daruel) 45 


Europeans (belief in iin maxioal properties of 

the oorpees off. . .* oe Dae 
yaar Wentz, W, Y., Tibes's rent Fook, Afida. 
-+ 238 
=m ae At 


sa fe 





evil spirits, 75, 76, 86 ; (and sone 124, 125; 

(in Burma), 226 as 76 ‘ AT, 36 
exorcism (among the Burmese) . - he 
eyebrows, (meeting) ve es -- .- 88 
Eyilpattinam ‘a ie = 4 BS. 30 


Factors (E. I. Co.'s) : .. 188—100 | 


Fa-Hsien (on Buddhist life in Turkestan), 148 ; 
219, 220, A.C. 18; (on New Rajagrha) Pre by 


farman (‘ phirmaund *) granted to the E, I. Co., 
72n., 74, 93, 115, 116 


Farrukh-siyar sage ubth a of) 48—51 
fatal bride, the .. e ss ~» 89 
fauna (of the indiceas). sia + Asks 10 
Federici, Cesare de (on Mieyenee>? 4 ~» 59 
feeding of Brahmans af hs .. 8,9 
females, (limitations of) . oe ioe 
Fergusson, (on Arjuna’s peneues). nd 0 Ales 6 


fire (among the Andamanese) . A.J, 35, 37 
fire sacrifice (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. 1338, 134 
Firishta (on Oriss@) sts -- 28—32; 61, 67n. 
fish-eyes (and eye disease) -s - $3 & n. 


flora (of the Andamans) Al. 11 
Flower, Sir W. (and the Ardataenens) A.l. 14 
“ flower-names ” (Andamanese) a0) Rae, Je 
flying through the air =. os as 88, 115 
France (and England, at war) .. as -. 118 
Franciscans (ffranciscan) (Friars) Sy 


French, the (and the English, in India), 68, 
69, 70, 73, 94, 97, 118 
folklore (folk-tales) (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 
41, 44—45 
food (Andamanese) am a A.I. 18, 30 
foods (which are taboo) os. 82 
Forbes, Mr. (and the House of J odhpur) > BO 
forest spirits (tree spirits). See spirits. 
Fort St. George .. - 95, 115, 117 
Fort St. George, early development of the gov- 
ernment of the Presidency of, 188—191, 212—218 
Fort Sandeman (ancient mounds near) re 
Foster, Sir Wm. (and the Dutch records of In- 
dian history) -.- es * -. 120 
Foxcroft, Mr. George 5 a 190, 212, 217 
Fu-tu-sin, k. See Vijayasimha. 


gaidar, See gaydanr. 
Gajapatis of Orissa, (conquests of) 63, and Vija- 
Janaczara.. os -- oe «64, 66, 68 





Galathea Pa 7 * ss a ** AL ll 


Gama, Vasco da (in Calicut) .. a .. 178 
gambling (in the East) .. 5 .. 8, 175, 176 
- ganda (reference to, by Albirini) vy a 390 
Gaendhara, (Buddhist art im) os -. BL, 212 
Gandhdra .. ‘ as : AG 3 
G@ndharva (form of marriage) “6 ix! 696; 10 
Ganesa ratha se — 5. P. 19, 21, 23, 24 

| Gangdsdgara Ganga (in “Kachmiy) conquered by 
Tibet .. 4 .. 150 
Ganges, the (and Arjung’ . :peimace) S.P, 20, 21 


Gangega of Mithila (Tattvacintamani of), 202, 
230—232 ; (and Navya-Nydya) ws .. 206 
Ganjam (captured by the Qutb Shahis) -» 68 
gaokerana. See White Haoma. 
garbhdpahdra (removal from the womb) .. 168 
Garo ethnology, materials for the study of, (121—127 
Garos, the .. SE ay a .» 121—127 
Garuda (on coins), 20; (connexion with the nec- 
tar of immortality), 134; es §.P. 24, 26 
Gauda Brahmananda. See Brahmananda 
Sarasvati. 
Gaudapfda (Karikas of) . #7 . 203 
Gauda Pirpinanda Kavi-Chakravarts (Tatiea- 
muktdvalt Mdéydvdda-satadasani of) .. —s, wee 
Gauri. See Uma. 
Gautama (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) a's “ies oe 
gaiydany festival in Shahabad, Bihir .. .» 199 
Gayer, Sir John .. é a »- 115 
gazat (gazak) (used by Javieata,” : s« LTO 
Gedrosia (province) (modern Kalat State) ~ 201 
Geldner, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 
the Kdthaka Upanisad), 1n., 3n.,4n., 5n.,; (on 
abhva), 101, 102, 104—107 ; on admasad), 153, 


156, 157; (on ukhacchid) si we ~» 163 
geography, of the Andamans AI. 3—7 
geology of the Andamans a A.l. 9—I2 


Georgee, Mr. (adviser to the Governor of Surat) 73 
Gerini, (andthe Andamans). - as) |) Mache We 


Cesar dynasty of Ladakh Re “ye ‘.. 182 

Cesta Romanorum (on the Poison Damsel) .. 45 

ghatila-pala (meaning of) : = «» 162 
- Ghazi, the (Mustafa Kamal Pasha) a -» 192 

qht (as tax) ~» 169 
| Ghiyagu’d-din Jal al Shah of Benga (and Orissa), 

66, (and Manda) . : Br * 237 
Ghérband .. oe x Cc. 13, 14, 17, 18, 22 
ghosts (beliefin) .. : we 75—17 
ghost-theory (of Herbert feelasier} =f -- 123 
Gilgit (conquered by Tibet) ay a» 100 
Gilgiti Shinilanguage .. sa «a 
gingall, (gingall, jingall) onggested derivation of 

term) si bays : »» IT 
Giribbaja, Giribhaja (Rajegrhs) He re ii 
Girivraja (two towns of the name in ancient 

India) .. = F ‘a “ . Li7 

o. 152 


Glan-ru (Tibetan name toe Gosringa) .. 
Gnostics, (Christian) (and the Kargytitpas) .. 238 
Goa, 52 ; (horse trade of).. ts $s « 59 





\ i 


INDEX 


God, (Kachin conception of), 227; (Anda- 
manese) . we, Beds “OT 
Godavari: Krsna Doab (history of) ..62, 63, 67 
godown (early use of word) . : “+ 171 
Godwin-Austen (in the ‘Andanimns) A:T... 11,27 
Gékulam .. te Sr. 25 
Golconda (and Orisca), 67 ‘& n., 68; (conquered 


by Aurangzeb), 70 ; (E. I. Co.'s privileges in), 115 
gold (E. I. Co.’s importation of) 93, 94 
Goldesborough, Sir John ay =e 118 
“ golden mountain ” (of Udayadityavarman I) 


* @ 


suggested identification of nae ae 
Goloubew, Mr. Victor (on Arjuna’s penance), 5.P. 19 
qomashtah (qumashta) early use of word ~~ Fa 
Gomatt. See Gumal. 
, R. History of The Pallavas of Kdéfchi, 236 
Gorakhnath (and Ranjha) e Me ~. 185 


gorregorri (quriguri) (mentioned by Manucci) .. 171 


Goéringa (MS. of The Dhammapada from), 
111, 148, 149, 152 
161, 162 


gosthikas (meaning of) 


Gotama. (Nyiya ay of) .. 206, 230 
Gouraioi, the aC AY, i ae | Y 
Govardhana hill .. “e oo (SP. 22 
Govardhana Krgna (legend on: fe. (eke 20 
Governor of Fort St. George, (first) 191, 212 
Govinda Diksita, (statue of)  .. .. 80 


Govinda Vidyadhara, (usurper) . . - Pe: 


Greco-Buddhist sculpture (finds near Ude- 
gram) os + sao) se AL ED 
grant, of Saka Samvat 1412 hig . we gon. 
grant (copper-plate) (of Malaraja) -. 294, 235 
Grassia (ganddsiyd) (mention of, by Wm. Fitch), 171 
Grassman, (on the Adfhaka Upanisad), 2n.; (on 
abhva) .. pee oe ee 108 


Grddhrakita hill (Rajagrha) - . -» 176 
Grierson, Sir George 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. I 


Sri-Krsndvatdra-lild (Kashmiri version) tran- 


slated and transcribed in Romancharacter .. 99 | 


Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. II, Com- 


parative Vocabulary -- 160 
Grierson, Sir George, and Barnett, Dr. ‘Tleeet, 

The Wise Sayings of Lalla _..: . 194 
Great Case of Monopolies ee 191n. 
Great Nicobar “7 on ~. | AS ES 
Grimwedel, (and Tibetan dosumesita) 108 

guardian spirits .. : ar .. » 227 
qubber (meaning of ecedye =F +e ree he 
Guehhe (Kuchi) .. i“ + * Je 118 
Guhanandin, vihdraof .. a ar ss 3D 
Gujarit a a a An =» 60 
Gujars as + “a A.C, 20, 21, 26, 29 
Gumal, riv. is = ss ae -. 64 
Gunahghar ‘s bia A.C, “26n. 
Gunderstrup Bow! (discovery of the) .. 79, 80 
Gundert, (on plosives, in Malayalam) .. oe ST 
Gui-seron adu-rje, k. of ‘Tibet -. 150 
Guntur (and Orissa) a ‘ 2 .. 62 
gup (gap) (early use of word) .. : so LTZ 
Gupta, Damodar, (on women painters) .. 176 


17 


ET 








247 





Gupta character, (ancient type of) in Khotan.. 111 
Gupta inscription at Khalatse .. see . 150 
Gupta-Valabhi era (initial year of) ic -. 99 
Guraios, riv. See Panjkéra, 


| gureebpurwar (ghartb-parwar) (meaning of term), 172 


Guréwdld. See Wangdld. 


habits (and customs of the Andaman. 
ese) He - : ao A.I, 35—40 
Haidar “Ali (conoeates of) iv ¥ 59 
| hair-dressing (among the Andamanese).. A.J. 18 
Halayudha (Mimdmsasarvasva of) = + 202 
Handuman (Malay) (the Andamanese) A,I. 12,13 
Hanguya coins. See coins, Chinese. 
Hanuman. See Handumin. 
Harappa, (the Vedic Hariyupia) te 12 
harbours (inthe Andamans) .. ace TA iG 
Harinegameshi, g. : -- 168 
Hariyadevi, w. of Allata of iss . 161 
Hariyupia, (and Harappa) “¢: 12 
| “harmony of the spheres” (Rosicrucian 
theory) .. ae os ar 129n. 
Hattadatha IT, date of .. he cM ee | 
Haug (on admasad) = 4 a ~« 163 
Haza (‘A-zha) < es . ‘“* «- 162 
Haziira 4 oe a a. Ar he, 16 
Hazira-Ramasvami temple (Vijayanagara) 
inscrip, in ee 4 an ~- 64 
| head, sacredness of the .. -. S&S &n. 
head-hunting (in Burma) “38 re «. 237 
heavenly bodies, (worshipped by the Gfros), 
123, 124 (and the Kachin chiefs), 227, 228, 
(and the Andamanese) 7 ven) Bale 87 
Helfer, Dr., (murder of) .. 4” oe RES 
Henry, Prof., and the Kdthaka Uponiead on. 
Hephaistion (with Alexander) A.C. 13, 32 
Herakles (and the ‘rock’ of Aornos) A.C. 15, 23 
Heras, The Revd. Henry, 8.J. The Aravidu Dy- 
nasty of Vijayanagara .. ¥< ie -. 68 
Herne, the Hunter oe sie i .. 79 
Hertel (on Kubjaka) . - -- 164n., 165 
Hibbins, Barker, (envoy to Daman) .. 71, 96 
Higginson, Nath., (first mayor of Madras) .. 214 
| High Court (established) . . = -. 214n., 217 
Hill, Prof., (and the Kéthaka Upanisad) .. 4n. 
Hillebrandt (on admasad), 153, (on ukhacchid).. 163 
hills (in the Andamans) .. ne re Az. ‘6 
Hill Tippera, See To-lo-po-ti. 
| Hi-lo, mt, See lam. 
Himalaya (the home of White Magic) ., oe 47 


Himava(n)t (and Haimavata) and Himalaya), A.C, 29 
Himavat (abode of the Vidyadharas) eo» 47 


Hindostanee (Hindistani) early use of word ., 172 





Hindu {ond Muaalman) (i: SE. India), 30—3% ; 
(in 8. Indian) no 
Hindu ond non-Hindu Ehectenta:in the ' Kathd- 
eariivdgora (contd. from vol. LVI, p. 1), 
h—I1, 41—47, B—O0, 1S1—157. 
Hinduwm, (Bodhisattva = O; a eee rites 
of) ga - the 
Hindidiraki eel Ateeanaee- ie is AC. 1,2 
Hindus, (ancient,) and the practice of cremgrag, 
Th—74, SI1—A : (and Christiana, In TAlakkitt}, 
158; (of Callout, and Vaseo da Gama), 178, 
(and oow worship), 170; Bie 4. (tintrie rites 


of) aa =H $9, &) 
* Hir and Ranji, A version of,  pohie etwrees 
toma to .. a os .. 1a8l—t18T 
a (ancien! South Indian), a0, 40; (Anda- 
re re A.T. 12—I10 
bakes of The Pallause of Kanent, by BR. Gopa. 
Inn (book-noties) - lee 880 
Hiungno, k. of Turkestan (rat nidod) -. 148 


Hobeon—Jobson, notes on, 141—l146, 160—174, 

*7—210 
Hoernle, Prof, (on Sino-Kharosth! coins) ~« 147 
Holi festival (gnmbling at) a + v» WG 
Holland feampaign inj .. a = « 
Hol; Ghost (Parnclete) .. 33 .. 2g. es SO 
“ Home of The Blast " (inthe Kathdscritnigara) 16 


Homiray (inthe Andamans) .. AL 2T 
Homfray’s Strait —- AB 6] 
Hooly (Hol!) (mentioned by Albirtint) vs + I 


hoondy (hwnd!) (meaning of word) “ . 172 
Hopkingon, Capt, (and Port Binir) oe AL ig 
Hor (Turkegian)and Lainkh ~  .. = oo 
horses (divinity of, in the Kathdearitedgara), 43, 
44;trideain ,. as Oo), 4M, 06 & n. Lio 
Howhang Shih (and Mandi) i. aa ey 
Aoir, As meaning the priest who chants bymnez, 
the root heing Au,to‘eall® ..  ., I3tn. 
Hoyland, Prof. J. 8. The Empire of The Great 
Mogl  .. ail wa i) 
Hatinn-teang [an Waxirist€n), 55; (end coun. 
tries caet of Samatata, 57, 58; (and rat wore 
ship in Khotan), 148; 219,220; {on Rajagrha, 
177 ; (and Mt. Tam), A.C. 10 & n.; (and Kas- 
chijniram), 8. P. 18; (and Mahibalipuram), §.P.26 
human aacriflee .. ad a -. , 297 
Humiydn (and Maindij) ..  u. wk 
Humiiyitin Shah, Bahmani ok its oo 28 
Hume, Prof. (on the meaning of passages in the 
Adjhaka Upanisad a. , oo 1 
Hine (name in the inseription of Allata af Mo. 


wir) “7 é am os ne »» LOL 
Huna, (ame the Chinsce) Pa i ha es LOD 
Hydlaspes (Vitaati) (Jhelum) .. A.C. 14, 30 


Ibid-ur-Rahmin, Mr., on the Sair-al-hildd of 
Mae ial Bog aa aa i. -_/- Pt | Ts 





| 
i 





Tiorilhien Bhi (Governor of Bongal) oe §16,R17 
Iainittu Mivilangal (and MAvilangai),. 8.2. 20 
Tdak (remains of forta at) z o a. | 


Tdar (Edur) “- . * -» OO. 


Ekhtkyopbagal (of Marin ren cout ve want 
210, AG, 10 


eisai eat met ee 
Mayas (other names of) .. 06. le, 


l4 & nm. 
image worship (by Toiny), oe ea as 167 
Immos (mountain mince) AO, 29n. 
immaculate Conception fin India) + .- Lo 
lmmidi Narasimha, of Vijayanngara (anil 
Orin) =a “= = as Hl, i, 63 
immortality (in the Adjhata Upanisad, 1, 1—S ; 


(in the Kathdsaritedgara) 132—135 
implements (Andamanéas) ty » AL 18 
Tncarnations (Avwtirng) .. rt i «. 13D 


Indar Singh (and Nigaur) aa ‘s -. #0 
India (influence of, im culture and «culpture), 39; 

(rival European nations in), 40, 42, 60, 70, 117, 

118, 120; (and the Pojaon Dames), efe,, in tho 

Kathdsaritedgara), G—11, 44, 45, 124; (por- 

aistence of old custome in), 78; (and magic), 

85, 80, (See also magic in Benyal) (and walk- 

ing through the water), 118, 119; cow protec. 

Hon in, 179; (NM. W.) (im the Sair-al-Gildd, 99, 

(8) (ancient history of), 39, 40, 58—Ol ; 

(and &t. Thomas, the Apostle), 40, 113, 114, 

178, 179, inecriptionn from 80; (caves of), 

SP, 20. (carly Aryan advanceinto) .. &.P, 31 
India ffazeie (letter to) .. oe we Oe 
Indian Civil Service (earliest dave ofthe) .. 188 
Indian customs, old (in the Kathdseritedgara), 6—L1 
Indian N, W. Frontier, (Alexander's Campaign 

onthe) .. F ae A.C, I—32 
Toctian peripta, Seo stripta, Indian, 
Indian writing, (in the empire of the eastern 

women) .. ae < in =. «~ LIF 
Indians (and tho E. 1. Co.), 118, 188 (Bangalia), 

192; (and Alexander) . AC. 14, 22—, 31 


Indo-Aryan languages, (plosives in}, 34—36; 


(phonetin characteriaticg of) .. AC. 0, 13, 50 
in-doi (home.uingin) rat os ae .. Loo 
Inilo-Parthian. See Parthia, 

Indra, 4; (and Harappe), 12; &.P. 23+ (and 


Krsna) 3 x -. SP. 2S 
Indu Kétai, predecessor of Bhiskarn Havi .. 26 
Indus, civ. (ond Alexander), 210; A.C. 1—4, 10, 

13—), 2o—36, a a, 32 
Indus valley, (& Aryans), 55 ; (and Parthians), loo 


Indus Rohistin .. » AC F1 
| injury, unintentional, in the Kathdvaritedgara), 

135, 130 

Inscriptiona ;— 
from Aden Hinterland . .” Sc) ee 
of the time of Allata of Mewar -» 10, 162 
Amrivatl piljar ron re -. RP, 
Ajapura, of Saltikumira He =e «=» Lal 
Bangurh .. = a + ss a2 


Bhottokocatra yrant of Dharasena II, -- 2 
Bhillat Mark temple ae a a ae oad 








Inseriptions :-— 
Brahmi from Pedavegi de ‘io -. ,80 
Brihmiat Khalatse .. + ota Pai) & 8 | 
in Buddhist stdpa o a AK o» .56 


of Dhaval, Rastrakiita as 235 
grant of Saka Samvat 1412 .. 33n, 
Gupta, at Khalatse .. a's .. 150 


Hazfra-Rimasvami temple, Vijay anagara -... 64 
Jagannatha temple, Puri 
Junigagdh, of Rudradamana .. ae .. 53 


from Kalahasti .. : .. 65 
Kaéikudi plates of ae ee Pallava- 

malla .. ate i AA <- ) thee. 27D. 
Khalatse Bridge ye os 110, 111, 150 
at Kondavidu .. Be = ie ste: ee 
of Krishnadevaraya' .. 63, 65 
from Lhasa a t ot. aN . 109 
Lovék .. - o 48 


at Mahabatipuram, 8.P. ‘17, 18, 19, 81, 22, 


27n., 28, 32 

Majgalagiri a sy ne ss ~» 65 
from Mareb or As ai irs eee: 
» Nagalapuram .. af aes 7. OG 
Pallava (reference to) .. : =o ee 


Perunna ‘15n.. 21, 24, 26, 27 


of Prataparudra fee wah an 61, 63 | 


» Purushottama = ae ¥.. oe! ies 


» Sadigivariya ~- eats “ cs Se, Othe | 


Sambhar ae =i ae a 
Sdok Kak Thom . : . 
Talakkat of Iraya Chinka .. .. », 158 
Tamil .. SF ae ae a Yeas 
‘Tanjore .. oe a: ss is | 
from oe a 4 % ee a oe 


Tirunelli . a ee »> 15n., 21, 26, 27 
Udayagiri: : 64 | 
Udayendiram plates of jaiidiverman I, 8. P. 28n. 
Vélvikudi plates ae =e ae « Bal 
in Vijayansgara . . =r 64, 65 
(dated in4 Vira-nirviina Sarhvat va . 229 
of the third century a.p. 53 of the tou or 

fifth century B.c.  .. gy ae o. See 
Copper-plate inscriptions :— 

Malabar Christian .. aa 7 13—16 

‘Cochin Jewish STs “ 21—27 


from Pahirpur sa vi a - wo 
_ Kottayam plate . = 
Interloper (early use of term) .. 3 as Lia 
interlopers, (and the E. I. Co.’s trade) .. .. 69 
Interview isl. + ‘ss AJ> 6, 13/20, 22; 26 
Invisible Bank (w. of the Andamans), A.I. 4,5 
invisibility of Divinities, (in the Aathdsaritsd- 


gara) ar} ¥ * os ~. 44 
Iran (and India, in Jeisly times) 56 
Iravi Korttan (copper-plate grant of), 13, 15, 
16, (or Kottan) . : -- 159&n., 
Irayi Chinka “ Sirah) Peramil, an inscrip- 
tion of .. te .. 158, 159 
iron (in magic) .. as se uae 


Irvine, William (and Maharaja ‘Ajit Singh), 47—51 
I-shang-na-pu-lo, co, a's 57, 08 


a) * = 





Isma‘il ‘Adil I of Bijapur (and Vijayanagara), 
64; (Isma‘il ‘Adil-Shah) = 4 

Isma‘il Ghazi, gen. . 66 

I‘timiid Khan, (governor of Surat), 74, 95, 115, 116 
I-tsing (on Turkestan), 148, ie the Andamans 


65, OT 


and Nicobars) .. a AI. 15 
Jackson, Mr. (apothecary) : A.T. 46 
Jagadisa TarkAalankfra (works of) .. 231—233 


| Jagannitha temple, Puri, 61—63 ; (inserips. in), 


29, 68 

Jahangir, 49, 50; (and ‘itr), 207 ; his description 
of the turkey, 210, (and Manda) Ss ws 2o0 
Jahinmohini (w. of Krsnadevaraya) .. 2. (88 
Jain temple (Lakkundi) .. <<. . 119 
Jains (digambara) (and nudity) .. 


11; 167 
Jai Singh, of Jaipur a9 MF Sp .+ 49 
Jajpur (lost by Orissa) .. . 66 
Jalafayana (Kshatriyasirmha Pal laveévaram) 
shrine, Mahabalipuram . 8.P. 26, 27 
Jambavan .. ate as ~. ‘See Ze 
James I (Madras ahetenk of) % ay .. 191 
James II (and mastery of the a a. | TOSS 
Jan (the sun) ora . : ns 1. SSF 
Jénapada, seal of a ‘c a .» 139,140 
Jarawa tribe, A.I. 1, 2, 16, 17, 19—21, 23, 24, 26, 
(raids by), A.I. 27, 28, 40, 47, 48 ; (habits and 
characteristies of), A.I. 30, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 43 
jaritr (note on) .. os 154n,, 155 
Jaswant Singh, Maharaja os 50m, 


Jatavedas (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) . 2 
Java (andthe Andamans). as TL 11 
Jayarima Nyfyapafichinana (N Tydya- siddhdnta- 
mala by) wed 230, 231, 239 
Jayasirmha, Chalukya = Sonar inserip- 
tion of the time of) .. | -. 234—236 
Jayaswal, K. P., on the aceite of janapada.. 139 
Jayavarman II Paramesvare (& Angkor) con 38 
Jerusalem, (and the Christians of St. Thomas). 179 
Jespersen, Prof. i Dravidian plosives) eae Re 


Jesuits (in India) . se .- 40, 52, 53, 59 
Jesus, the Messiah ai oy os J 179 
Jethian (Yastivana) es ee os -Ri§@,A977 


Jelsin, See Milarepa. 
Jews of Quilon (and the Quilon Church plates), 

14; (of Malabar), 16, 17; (in Calicut), 21; 

(of Cochin, and Bhiskara Ravi Varman), 21, 29, a4 
Jhalawan, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations in) .. 211 


Jhelum riv., (Hydaspes) vis .» A.C. 14, 30 

Jhoila. See Zoilos. 

Jihunia (Indo-Parthian satrap) .. a A.C. § 

Jimiitaketu (k. of Vidyiidharas) os 42. 47 
Jimitavahana = es os os Gy ty Se 





Jinakalpi (Jain order) .. v7 ae 
Jivakémba-vana, (vihdra near Rajagrha) 
jizya (meaning of) ee ne $y Wee 
Jodhpur (and Ajit Singh), 48, 49: (Forbes" his- 
tory of the House of), (Rdsmdid) -- 60 
“Jonah in the whale’s belly”? ._. xs oy 
Jones, Sir Wm. (scheme for romanizing Oriental 
ue ine! AIT Re Se ae 
Journal of The Bombay Historical Society, vol, I, 
No. I (book-notice) < ¢9 = . 40 
Jouveau-Dubreuil (and Arjuna’s penance) §.P. 20 
Juan-Juan, the (defeated by Chinese), 147 (and 
Turkestan 4p as = re ». 148 
Judea, Odia (mentioned by Galvano) , BPR Eek. 
Junigadh inscription, of Rudradamana -. 53 
junkameer (correct derivation of word) -- 172 
Jéruwin (evil sea spirit) .. 6 1. |, AT 37 
Jutland (and the Gunderstrup Bowl) .. ~s FO 
Jiiwai tribe bs = -» ALT 1, 16, 17, 2] 
Jyotirigvara, (the Varnaratndkara of) .. os 175 


~» 167 
“# 176 
4 


Ka (spirit of the tilih) 227. See Chinun Way 
Kabalgrim x 


: Tee cma aks ei 
Kabul riv., A.0. 13, 15; (Kéa) .. 


os A.C, 16 
Kachchi, See Kajichi. 

. Kachin forest shrine, g t -. 295—999 
Kadal (sea). . os Shak 1d, te Rip one 
Kadalmallai, Mah&balipuram (Talasayanam), 

S.P. 17, 18 


Kadaphes (KusAna) .* ws ws A.C, 8 
aoe) (on OER Nk Lug wean 
Kaido, (character in Hiy and Ranjha) .. -- 184 
Kailisa ., v's + + -+  8.P, 90 
Kailasanatha temple, at Kafichipuram, §.P. 21,27n. 
Kaimuh, vil. (and Nand Rishi) .. 195, 198, 22] 
Kaitabha (with Vishnu) ., + -- 8.P. 26 
Kakharua, s. of Prataéparudra , 


: ie -. 88 
Kalahasti, inscription from ave -. 66°] 
Kalafijara .. 5 oe 207 


Kalaratri, (witch, teacher of black megic, in the 
Kathdsaritstigara) ra oi “ 84—88 
Kalat (State, S, Balichistén). Sir Aurel Stein’s 
explorations in .. a) es oe +» 211 
Kale (on Kubjaka) = 7 . 
Kali (Sri Kurumba of Crenganore) and St. 
Thomas ., sr - »» 178 
Kalidasa (date of) 


a 


sa wl “en »» 200 


ms 164n, 


Kalpaka tree = we ah « §&P. 93 
Kalua, s, of Prataparudra He or S. SOS 
Kalyan (envoys at) . its sp 95, 96 
Ka-mo-lang-ka, co, : = aig 57, 58 | 


Kana valley A.C. lin., 18 


| iar} 


Kashgar-Brahmi script .. ° 





5 35 38 
— as Pi a 34, 235 
Kajichi (and Purushottama), 61—63 ; (and Na. 


Kanareze language, plosives in bed 


rasimhavarman) S.P. 17, 18; 22, 97-30 
K4fichipura ie 4A a oF sat) eee 
Kanika, See Kanishka, 

Kanishka, (extent of the kingdom under), 109: 

(and Baltistéin), 110 ; "(and Zais-dkar).. 111, 147 


Kapilendra a -- 28-30, 32, 33, 63 
Kaptar-Mazar (in Turkestan), centre of rat 
worship .. mys ee “se ip .. 148 
Karakar valley ote Me - AC, 10 
Karens (and Christianity), 226, 297. (the White) 
(sacrifices offered by) 228 ; (the Red) so, ae 
Kargyiitpa sect .. “A ar o «+ 238 
Kari, early Tamil chief .. oe -» BP. $1 
Karnadeva, Chalukya k. ,. “6 - -- 236 
Karnita, co, (and Purushottama), 62, 63 ; (in 
inscription of Allata of Mewar) ve -. 161 
Karérai pass 4 ere ae - AC, 18 
Karptira-mafjari (of Rajasekhara) .. |. 475 
KArttikeya (tale of the birth of). . +» 133, 134 
| Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 
5.P. 27n. 


Kashgar, Kush ina territory, 109, (coins from), 
110, (Sule) oe ao -- 147, 148, 150, 15] 


‘ a -. 149 
KAsiviSvesvara temple (Lakkundi) .. 


-- 119 
Kasyapa Caitya,the .. .- os | ‘tes: 248 
kdta, (female) oe AI. 38 


Katak (Cuttack) sack of, 31, 32, (Sakshigo 
idol at), 61, (Kataka) ..” at a a 
Kédthaka Upanisad ~ (contd, from vol. LVI, 
p- 229) .. sh 4 ie ifs rir 
Katha Sarit Sagara, Hindu and non-Hindu ele. 
ments in, (contd. from vol, LVII, P. 196), 
6—11, 41—47, 84—90, 131—137 

Kathdsaritsdgara (andthe word fenta-kerala), 175, 176 
kqttysols (parasols) is =" ~~ 212 
Kaudani mound (in the Zhéb val ley) oe BS 
Kausika, (spiritual guide to the Vidyadharas), . 46 
Kausika-sitra (and the practice of magic) 


1—5 


»» TS 
Kautilya, (arthagdstra of) - -99, 199, 200 
Kavi, k. o- ** *@ om a * —* 12 


Kaye, G. R, 
The Bakhehali Manuscript, A Study in Me. 
diceval Mathematics * tk an -. 140 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Lama, (and Milarepa) .. 938 


Kede tribe .. 3 - i A.T, 1, 20, 99 
Keeling, Capt, 


os es 188n. 
Keigwin (rebellion of, in Bombay) 191n. 
Kekaya rdjya re = a -. 177 
Kelagegeai (§, Sentine] ial, ) +» ALT. 4] 
Kentigern, St, es -s es a's «» 79 
Kerala Society Papers (book-notice)  ,, -- 200 
Kern, Prof, (on the Kadthaka Upanisad) -» On. 
Kesava Pitra (Orissan noble) ., = -+ 65 


Khalatse bridge (Kharosthi inserip. from), 111, 
(Gupta inserip.) ss 150 


Khammamet (captured by Kysnadevaraya) es 66. 


it 





A 








Kharan, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorationsin) .. 211 
Kharosthi characters, in Khotan =n a a 8 | 


Kharosthi inscription, from Khalatse an 111 | 


Kharosthi legends, on coins - . 147 
Khimides, the three (captured by Goteond ao BG 


Khmer sculptures, list of : , ae | 


Khoaspes, riv. (possibly the Panjkéra) AC.” 9 
Khoes, riv. fe Ce 
khot (kha) (use of teem by Barni) ate .. 173 


Khotan and Ladakh, (notes on), 108—112, 147—152 | 


Khotan coins. See coins Chinese. 


Khotan Chronicles = le Ue!) Lou hike 
Khri-lde- bisung-brian,.k. of Tibet s .. 150 
Khyri-sron-lde-bisan, k. of Tibet .. " .. 150 
Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan (Leh) ue fs .» 162 


Khu-chhu, Kuthe. See Kucha. 
Khujista-bunyad Haidarébad .. 4 .. 68 
KhwAja-i-Jahin Mahmid Gawan Gilani, Bahmani 


commander .- oO, 31, 33, 62 | 
Khwija-khela (—KhwaAja-khe) A.C. 14, 18 


Khwaja Khizr, (and Badru’d-din). . es o> 13d 
Kidangil .. =. ce tees 
Kil]mavilangai (cave temapie) A (thks) oe 
“King Gira’s castle” (Upper Swat), A.C. 11; 
(and Mahmiid of Ghazna) ... yy * AG” 36 
kings of Malabar, crowned and uncrowned, 23n., 26 


kirdni (cranny) .. : “i -. 95 & mn, 
Kirdtdrjuntya of Bhivevi.. se - SP. 22 
Kirtipala, Chilukya k. .. : . 234 
kitchen-middens, in the Aviansie: A. I. 3, 15, 19, 23 
Kittel, on Dravidian plosives .. + co oe 
knot, (magic-knot) sme te a 46, 85 
Kéa (Kabul riv.) .. “6 -- AC. 16 | 
Koh-i-diman (near Kabul) ry el aoe ee 
Kohistiin (Indus Kohistin) st 0. 2,18 
Kohmari shrine, in Khotan - : .. 149 
Koinos, Macedonian general A C 5, 8—10, is 


K6] tribe A.F. 1,16, 17,°20, 21, 23, 2 
Koltas (—Kolitas) of Sambalpur (and widow 
marriage) 75n. 
Kondapalle, 29-31 ; (Condepallyr) 64, 65, 67n. 
Kondavidu, 29—33 ; inscription at, 33 ; 63—65, 


67, 68 
Koniaga-whalers (charms used by) ve SL 
Kophaios (Indian chief) . ae . AC. 13 
Kéra tribe, (discovery of), ‘AL 1, 2, 16, 17, 20, 21 
két, (castle) sia yore ACO) 89 
Kéta (Makétai) Onnganore ~ ty . 22 
Kottayam plate of Vira Raghava Ae -. 159 
Kozin (spirit, S. Chin) .. ay" a .. 237 
Kozulo Kadphises . : -- A.C.8 & n. 


Kra-krag-dar-chen (in Turkestan) ye -» 160 
Krateros, Macedonian general .. i A.C, 16 
krita (suggested meanings of) .. «» 63 & n, 
Krishna Disa Gosvimi Kavirija, Vaishnava 
Saint se wa ° oa ce GN 
Krsnadevaraya, 63—68 ; inesripblona of, 63, 65 
Krishnamantapam, the .. s vy m.P. 28 
Krishna-rdya-vijayam, and the history of Orissa, 66 
Krsna (stone image representation of), 39, 5.P. 22, 25 
Kygpakanta Vidydvagisa, (works of) .. .. 205 









Kysnananda ie a a a of Sarve bhau- 


ma) .. ; . .. «6-231 
Krumu. See Raniah 
Kshatriyas (and Pallavas) oo Beka 30 


Kshatriyasirnha Pallavesvaram. See Jala- 
Sayana, 

kubjaka, (meaning of) .. . 164n., 165 

Kucha (residence of the Chinese goverior of 
Turkestan), 109; (coins from), 110; (MSS. 
found at), 111; (Guchhe), 112; An-‘hsi, 

147, 148, 151 
Kujula Kadphises (defeat of Parthians by), 109; 


(on coin) sie ss 1 
Kujula Kasa (Kozulo Kadphises) .. AC, 8 
Kulasekhara Alvar (date of) . 200 


Kumarahammira Mahapatra (Orisean noble) 65 


, Kumarajiva (Buddhist teacher) we -« 348 


Kumiarapala, Chalukyak.  .. at .. 234 
Kumara Veikatadri (Venkata I) soy BR 
Kumiarila Bhatta ae - “9 ae 37 
Kiinar, riv. aS iv , Le AO 3 
Kurram, riv. Ne a 4 a 54 
Kurumbars, coins of .. .. §.P. 30, 31 
Kurz (on Andaman geology) . - .. ADL 10,11 
Kushinas, (empire of si 109—1 12; (decline 
of power) - -- 147, 150 
Kufila lipi, characters of the inscription of 
Allata of Mewar... : c= 
Kuttandi-matam (by Damodar Gupte) on wo- 
men gamblers .. . .. 176 
kuttaur (katdr, Sans. katldra), ‘Comanine of 
word) .. a «s a3 ». 173 
Kuvalayavali, q. (end the witches, in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara) 36 ‘ é 84—88 
Kuz-sar, hillock .. : t AG. 20, 21 
Kva-chu. See Kucha. 
Kwangtung, R.1.M.5. a) 
Kyam. See Trikurat. 


A.I 42, 45, 46 


Kyang-jong (village butcher)... + .. 238 
Kyaung (monastery) .. . - 166 
Kyd, Major, (and Port Cornwallis : A I. 13, 26 
Kyd,isl. .. “s : : .. A. 19, 24 


Labyrinth isls. ‘ e A.C, 1, 6, 21 
Ladakh, and Khotan. See Khotan and Ladakh. 

Ladakht Chronicles (on Turkestan ) SP .. 150 
La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (Tibetan Chronicle) =2- 208 


Laksmi (Sri) Vay .. 128, 130 
Lala, Ndkhudd and the envoys at the Court of 
Aurangzeb) =. ae -- % &n, 
Lalla Ded, (and Nand Rishi) ae -- 195, 196 
Lalla févari (Lallé Ded) . =i .. 194 


Lalla Vakydni (The Wise Sayings of Lalla .. 194 


Lalla Yogisvari .. ws ve . sat eee 
Lally, Count de 8 os as o* a] 218 


252 INDEX 


Lande-sar .. = ee 5! -- AC. 28 | 


Landfall isls. S 4 ro is | AE 8 

Langhorne, Sir Wm., (Streynsham Master’s in- 
dictment of) +. ni -» 189n., 190, 212 

Lang-ruh. See Gogringa, 

Lanka et ae = . eS 17 


laskhar (Pers.) (meaning of) 3 --53 &n,, 96 
Lata, co. (mentioned in the inscription of Allata 


of Mewar) Re a s ‘- -. 161 
lata (division of crops) .. ails aa -. 162 
Later Mughals, by William Irvine ie 47, 48 
Latthivana sits ak oe «-» L716, 177 
Lawrence, Major Stringer -» 218 


Le Bayon d’ Angkor et L’Rvolution de L' Art 
Khmer, par P. Stern, (book-notice) .. > 79 
Le Coq (and Tibetan documents, etc.) .. -- 108 
legend (of St. Thomas) .. uy 5 -- 178 
legends, (Indian and Christian) of walking on 
the water ae <- Me es ALB, 11D 
Leh, Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan os He «s: -162 
Lellington, Gregory (condemned to death, in 
Surat) .. rigs t is ae P88n. 
lemon, (Ar. laimiin) ( origin of word) .. 1s 198 
Le Musée Gwimet (1918—} 927) (book-notice) .. 80 
leschar. See lashkhar. 
Leumann (and Kharosthi) sa ee ~» LE] 
levitation .. af Le ic re -. 118 
Lhasa, (inscription from) v =. -. 109 
tha-Zun-gre (Sangrdma) .. 4 Se ‘. 
Li, (in Kanawar) conquered by Tibet .. 150, 151 
Linguistic Survey of India, by Sir George Grier- 
son, vol. I, pt. I. (book-notice) = 17—20 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. If, Com. 
parative Vocabulary, by Sir George Grierson 
(book-notice) ., oi sf ‘is -. 160 
Lin-yi. See Mo-ha-chan-p' o, 
Jion transformation, (in Indian folklore) ee 
Literature, philosophical, in Sanskrit, Bengal’s 
contribution to ,. Lie 201—206, 230—233 
Little Andaman, A.I. 12, 16, 17, 19, 25 ; (disease 
in), A.I. 31 ; (fixed habitations in), A.I. 35 : 
(and Mr. M. V. Portman), A.L 41—43, 45 
Littleton, Mr. (Mayor of Madras ) a ~» 214 
“Little Ona” ,, 3 -- A.OL 19, 26, 27, 31 
Li yul. See Khotan. 
Ln-yul-lo-rgyus-pa, (History of Li-yul) ., ». 108 
[i-yul-lur-bstan (on Turkestan) . . ot «» 16] 
Li-yul-lun-bstan-pa (Kasidodesa-vydkarana) Pro. 
phecy of Li-yul , . ae : 


131 


: a -- 108 
Lob-nor ., = ns on as «+ 152 
Logos, the .. ase i spate tee »» 130 
long cloth (early use of term) ., os ~. 174 
lopdga (meaning of) “se - 166&n, 


L’ Origine @’ Angkor (by Prof, L. Finot) .. o. 99 
Loulan (Shan-Shan), kings of ., ea a+ DEI 
Love, Col. (on George Foxcroft) -. 1Ol 
love, morta] and immortal, in the Kathdoari;. 

2 ah . 132 
Lovék inscription . . se S af —« FO 
love-sickness and death (in the Kathdsaritsdyaya, 136 





Liders, Prof., (on dmdca), 110; 111; (on Kucha 


| Mshaban, mt. (and Aornos) 


| Mahalakshmi, q- Of Mewar 


| Mahipala, Chalukya k. 


eee 





_ ae . “e ek -. 148 
Ludwig (on the meaning of Vedic terms), 103n., 
107, 168 
luratat (Andamanese, kingfisher) oo: ALL. 32 
Luza (descendant of Joseph Rabban, murder of}, 28 


Ma'asiru’-lL-umard, (on Ajit Singh) a, -. 6&0 
Macedonians -» A.C. 22, 23, 25—28, gon., 32 
Mackenzie, Donald, A., Buddhism in Pre-Chris. 
tian Britain ste ae a Ab oe 79 
Macpherson's Strait os ns . AL 6 
Macrae, Governor ie i - ae 215 
Médalé Panaji, (on Purushottama), 61, 62, 66, 68 
Madhu (with Visnu) > 3 oa S.P, 26 
Madhusena, k. of Madhupura_ o% +. 163 
Madhustidana Sardevati, (list of works by), 204, 295 


| Madhyadesa, co. (mentioned in the inseription 


of Allata of Mewar) is aa be ~+ FOL 
Madhyamikatn. ., J ie ae ++ 229 
Madhyamika schoo] of Philosophy oy o. 208 


| Madras (E. I. Co,’s Privileges in), 04, 95 - (under 


Sir Edward Winter), 190, 191, 212, 213; 
(captured by the French) "> «+ 216—918 
magic, the power of, in Bengal, 75—78, 81—84 

magic (black) in the Kathdsaritsdgara, 46, 75, 
34—89, (white), 84, (among the Garos) .. 1295 
magic circle, the ,, ik a = 45, 46 
magic knots + od as ‘ 46, 85 

Mahabalipuram, (Chéja) inscriptions at, 
S-P. 18, 19, 21, 22, 27, 28, 32 


-- A.C, 16, 17, 209 
Mahdbhdrata, (date of) ..99:S.P. 18, 19, 20, 99 
Mahiideyva g. ae = La ss * 176 


Mahikala g, a Tee, D78- G96 
= at -» 161 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ramakrsna Bhattacharya 
(Adhikarana-Kaumudi) of ne = -» 203 
Mahamalla (Mamalla) Narasimhavarman Z., 


Pallava, 8.P. 17, 19, 20, 21, 28 : note on, §.P, 39 


Mahimudra School of philosophy os 238 
Mahapitra, Oriya title .. sce = et 
mahdrdja (title of the kings of Kucha) ~s 148 
Maharajidhiraja (title of Milarfja) -. =85 
mahalo bhita (Brahman) ota A ». 198 

| Mahavira, 24th Tirthankara, 167, 168. (Vira 
Bhagavan) ie AP . a ». 239 


Mahe (and the French) : - re -» 118 
Mahendra (and the cayes of 8. India) .. 5.p 29, 31 
MeheSvara Viéarada (and the Vedanta system). 903 

Ee a ‘a «» 234 
Mahipdla (probably called Raji) - os 234 


| 


i = 





Mahmiad, p. - . 30—33, 63 
Malimiad of Shaan, (and king Gira’ s castle),A.C. 12 
Mahmad Khaljt (and Manda)... 0... = 287 


Mahmid Zaid, Hakim... sh) re. 196 
mahout (mahdvat), earliest use of word ve AT 


maia, mam, (Andamanese, male honorifics), A.1. 39 


Maia Tomola (ancestral chief of the Andamans) A. 1.4. | 
Mailapur (Mayilai) (Mylapore) .. des S.P. 18 


Makétai. See Kota. 

Makran (and other parts of Southern Balichis- 
tin), note on explorations in .. re «. Zl 

Malabar, (influence of Sanskrit in), 36—38, (anc 


St. Thomas) °C «- 178 
Malabar Christian copperplate inscriptions. 
See inscriptions copper-plate. 


Malabar Christians (privileges of), l4n., 220., 


52, (Syrian) es ‘cm ae 179 


Malabar kings (crowned cat atstowumes. Po 


ies 26 
Malabar Miscellany (contd. from vol. LV 11, 
oy Tt lea sa Sg 47 
maladoo (derivation of cruel L , .. 174 
Malai Nadu (near Tirukkovilur). . a SB 31 
Malanga (port, Mahabalipuram) - .. 5S.P. 29 
Malange (port, city) cs ae a BRS 88) 
Midlati Madhava ; a6 4; 190 
Malayilam language (pldeived in) .. 34—38, 200 


Malayélam co. (Christianity brought to) .. 178 


Malcolm, Sir John (on Mandi) .. it vs one 
Malik Nizim-ul-mulk Ahmad .. T 3. 38 
Malik Nizim-ul-mulk Hasan Bahri .. 28—33 
Mallai, g, and Mimallapuram .. S.P. 25, 29 
Mallai, (c. in Madras) cy. SPs 
Mallai (Tamil) Kadal Mallai, Mimallapuram S P,. 32 
Mallai (Mahibalipuram) . ‘s SP, 17,. 38 
Mallaiyarkén (Pareinedvaraverman) ms RM 
Mallar (people)... ae S.P. 17, 18 
Mamalla, See Mahamalla. 


Mamallai (Mimallapuram) ‘¥ S.P. 28 
Miinallapuram(Mab&balipuram), S.P. 17, 18,2 27, 28 
Man, Mr. 3. H. (on the Andamanese) A.I. 17, 

19, 27—29, 35, 45 


manau (festival) .. = ae 227 
Médnava-dharma-sdstra (and the use of pole in 
war) ra ae 45 
Méanavarma, k. of Ceylon feud inal Skat 
man T) ee S&P. 17 
Mandapapura (Mandi ) ~s Sod 
Mandas (ancient inhabitants of pao) rma) & 
Mandelslo (on life in Surat) % . bso 
Mandu, The City of Joy, by G. Fabian: (book: 
notice) .. tr ak ae aie ae 
Mangalagiri inaertpt ions .. ae Fe es O5 
Mangal Rai,s.of Kapilendra.. ee 98, 29 
Manglawar (in Upper Swat) oa A 10,014, AT 
Manicheism (in Turkestan) e is .. 149 
Manigrimam (meaning of) . li&én., 16 
Manikka Vachakar (Minikka Vagakar) ofCalicut, 178 
Manikkirdmakkdr ; .- 159 


Manipur valley. See / na wein 


Manju, (father of Hir) .. 7 ¢ 183n. 
Manu (code of, on poison in war), 45; (laws of, 
and position of females) ern Sar 
Manuseripts (palm-leaf, birch-bark, etc., from 
Turkestan), 111, 152; (one) of the seven- 
teenth century), 120 ; (the Bakhshali), 140 ; 


the Sloane . -. 178 
mippita, title fasemesiine of), l4; ; ‘(and Moplah), 
l6&n., 17 
| Mappillai (suggested meaning of) =a -- L7n. 
Maratha power, (rise of) . -- 458 
Marathas, the (military system, of), 100 ; and 
Aurangzeb : ne me) Wy Pe o 
Marco Polo (and the Andean) cig — Aalan eA 
Mareb, (inscription from). . ae ae au fees 
Margam (The Way) ~ a4 »- 179 
Marignolli (on Quilon Christians) Ae l4n. 
Markandéya (with Visnu) ws -- 2.26 
markhor, (markhtr) (meaning of word) . . .. 174 
marks, auspicious (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. 43 
marriage forms of, in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 7, 8 
(and magic), 77, 78 ; (among the Garos), 127; 
(among the Andamanese) .-. A.l. 29, 30, 39 _ 
Marwair (and Ajit Singh) ~ ie 5On. 


mascabar (masik-wdr) (origin of term) .. Brae yf! 
Mashlun (shoulder of Bar-sar) A.C. 21, 22.27, 23 
Massaga .. A.C. 4, 5, 9,31. See also Mazaga. 
Master, Streynsham (and Sir Wm. Langhorne), 

189 & n.; (details regarding) . 212, 215, 217 


| Masulipatam (Sir Wm. Norris at) re 52, 189 


matha murdna (meening of) Ye ate a tinal 
Mathew of St. Joseph, Fr., (suggested writer of 


a Sloane MS.) .. . 178 
Mathuranitha Tarkavagisa (ad ‘Vaiéesika ae. 
losophy) . .- 231—233 


Mavilangai, S. P. 29, 30. (See also ‘Kilmévilangai. ) 
Max Miller (on the meaning of Vedic terms) .. 102 


Mayilai (Mailapore) tee oe Sen 
| Mayo, Lord (murder of) .. oe Asi fe 
Mazaga, A.C. 4,9, 12. See also Massaga. 
Mazir-Tagh (Tibetan documents foundat) .. 152 
McLean (on Sir Edward Winter) a ox, FS 
Medegulla, See Mudkal. 
meeting eyebrows (in folklore) .. os .. 88 
Mehtar Ilyas : . -» 136 
Meng-chich- li (of. Hotan-tsang) (identification 
of) . . -- 220 
aanukeaation (and taboo) Bl, 93n.; amdcig the 
Andamans : i os Aelia (38 
merchants (and senior mherebanite), E. I. Co.'s, 
188—1) 


Meru. See Mount* Meru, 

Metcalfe, Mr. (inthe Andamans) .. AT. 45, 46 
metamorphosis (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 131, 132 
metempsychosis (among the sia sia A.I. 37 


meteorology (of the Andamans ) Al. 7-9 
Mewar, (inscription from) aa a ~-, GL 
mGar-lun-bizan, general ot a aye = 150 
Miangul tribe ts vr = A.C. 1l4n. 18 


Middle Andaman .. : AI, 6, 20, 21, 25 
Milarepa (Tibet’s Great Yogi) .. o .. 238. 


















Military System of The Mardthas, by Surendra- | Muhammedans (on Ajit Singh), 49-51; ; (and 


nath Sen (book-notice) 5 a .. 100 Vijayanagara), 59 ; (and the sacrifice of cows), 
Mimamsf philonchy. eens of the study of, 179 ; (Manda ruled by), 237 ; (of Malabar, and 
the title Mappila) se see 16, 17 


in Bengal) - : -- 201—203 
Mincopie hniaeedeay isl.) .. Se Se deeds 20 
Mingaora, vil. (Upper Swat) .. A.C. 10, 13, 14 


Mukhozai, co. es ei -- AC. 13, 31 
Aiu-khri-btsan-po, k. of ‘Tibet i a -- 150 
Mukhtar Khan, Governor of Surat ».-71—74, 115 


SAE rene GLOES, |i) n2 Lh res meee ee Milaraja, Solanki k., (and Anhilwada), 234 
Mint.Master (E. I. Co's) 189n. (sree silate bs aa 
Miraculous Child, the (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 133 Pron paet arene Ban TN cee 
Miran, Tibetan documents foundat .. .. 152 inet pes ee yh: ei Wiss 
Mirdt-i-wériddt (and the Mughal court) 2. BO |S AGr, Aull fort, eae Tirukkovituris) so Se. 
Mir Na 73, 74, 93, 96 Mundas, the (and magic) mr ae ae 286 
zi : vy F Y municipality (established in Madras) .. 21 a 


Mirzi Raja Jai Singh a : . va od 
Mission of George Weldon ‘sia’ Ateatioas Na- 


varro to the Court of Aurangzeb, 69—74, 93—97 
Mithili (early centre of the Navya-Nydya phi- 
_ lesophy) . . =. aE A --+ 230, 23] 
Mitra, Prof. Satischandra and Prof. D, N, Ghosh, 
Pratap Singh... ssi ; -. 100 
Moghul-ghundai, mound, in the Zhob veltay: 55 
Mogol, The Empire of The Great, by Prof. J. s. 
Hoyland and 8. N. Bannerjee (book-notice).. 20 
Mo-ha-chan-p'o, eo. nn - oF 57, 58 
_ Mohenjo-daro, 12 ; discoveries at ia 54, 92 
Molatérchona, (Barren isl.) Ke ~s AG, BF 
mole-Islam (mmawla-i-Isidm) (meaning of term) . 174 
Molesworth, Major W.'S. (onthe Andamans) A.J. 1s — 
Molkom (legendary home of the Thadu Kukis).. 199 
Mon, (Indian mountain tribes, conquered by 
ibeb hee Giisrsll tee Besta) Ue 
monopolies, act against .. ve -» 191) &n. 
Moors. See Mughals. 
“Moors Government.” See oo 
Moplah (and Mappila) .. ve 16 & n, 
Morowin (messengers of alten): oa) AE BF 
mother-in-law, among the Garos, 122, (taboo), 


Mufjaldeva, (k. of Kalyan Katak of Kanauj) .. 
Munrungun. See Russool Gur. 
| Muntat-hdbu'l-lubdb (and Ajit Singh) .. -- B&O 


Murray, Mr. ; = - -- AD, 46 
Musalmans and Orissa ne .- 28—32, 65, 68 
Misa WAni (disciple of Nand Rishi) . . so mae 
music (Rosicrucian theory of), 129n., 130; 
(among the Madura Islanders) 55) ~~» 179 
Mustafa Kamfl Pasha (and the hii of 
Turkish script) .. “iE ‘ at -- 192 
mustard seeds, magic power of .. ir ~- 88 
Mutiny, the Indian ly . AL 13 
Mylleas (Mullinus) Alexander's secretary A.C, 24n. 
myna, mina (maind) (early mention of) fat O76 
- Mysore war, first .. ve nf oP ow SAT 


tee its 5 ie -» In, 3n., 5 


126, 127 | Nadia (centre of Nyaya Satta = <2 202 

Mount, Dr. (of Andaman Committee) .. A.J, 13 Nadiru’s z-zamdni, (date of) ia re 50m. 
Mount Meru (on ancient Indian coins) . . -» 20 | Nagalapuram, two inscriptions from .. ce 63 
Much, Lieut. Sy -- AI. 45 | Nagapattanam (Nagapatam), St, Thomas at .. 178 
Muchis, (and the gdydénr gucci) ‘3 »- 199 | Nagaraja .. .» 8B 19 
Mudkal, fort ae -. 64 | Nagari, (the mse Madhyamika) 3 o~ 229 
Mudrdrdkshasa (and the Buln Damsel) -- 45 | Nagaur and Bakht Singh. . a 48, 49, 60 
Mughal Court, (Sir Wm. Norris is 52; Johan- Nagor (Nagaur) .. ¥ >. ie .. 49 
nes Baccherus at) —_ -» 120 | Nairs aA ee is i ¥ -> 278 


Mughal Empire, (Wm. Irvine ‘ay! wie . 97 | Naiya&yika Gadadhara (? author of Brahma. 


Mughals, 49; (andthe E. I. Co.), 69—73, 9496, 


115—118, 188 (or Moors), 69, 70, 115 ; and the Naiyfyika Reghichninn Siromoni, 204+ on n Vaiée. 


sika philosophy xe ew ee 


Rajpits) a= ae .. LOO | Nakeu . * 
Muhammad III, Bahmani Sultan’ (and Oxia): Nakula.s Sahiadacy ie = ae = s P - 
28—S3, 52 is 7 . .# oe a ce a 
Muhammad A‘ram Shah Sultan dhe) TEx 9 || eid seal (ofa Jinapada) .. .. 139, 140 
; a eye algon ee 65 
Muhammad Kadi Kamwar Khin (on Ajit Singh) | nambeadarim (na mnbiyodsrs} ( nti 4 + Ab. ) 
49, 50 | 
rs _ = ’ \ -Ra - * = 2 
Mabammad Sheft Waid (hiatorian) -. «80 | Shesergnos (ansaid Rene tee 
Muhammad Shih, (a fainéant emperor ) -» Nambadr: Brihewens ’ 
' ae 7 rg | 
pre ene me I, Bahmani k., 61. See Mu- _ Nambddri (suggested derivation of word) -. $9 
hammad Shah IT. Nambtidri Brahmans (and Sanskrit influence in 





Muhammad Sh&h III, Bahmani as om 163 Malabar) 2 ar "7 is 36, 38 


Murfd (character in Hir and Ranjhd) .. ~. 187 


nirnaya) . - 204. 
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by Baburam Saksena ee .. 69 
Namuchi ..- : ce ee P. 24 
Nancowry, R.1.M. Ss. sa AIL 4 | 
Nandarima Tarkavigisa Bhattacharya ,. 205 | 
Nandi of Teljiru .. -' S.P. 158 


Nandilk:lalambakam ie s.P. 15 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla (and Mah&balipu- 
ram), S.P. 19, 26, 27, 28; ;(Udayendiram 1 inserip- 
tion of), 5.P. 18, 29; (cave inscription), 5.P- 32 


Nand Rishi, life of St 194—198, 221—224 | 
Nandsi, in Udaipur State, two inscriptions at.. 53 
Nan-goi. See Baltistan. 

Nannan, Kurumbar chief fs S.P. 30 
Narada rishi 6, 41, his quarrelsome nikare ay ee | 
Narasa Nayaka, Tuluva chief 28, 62—(G4, 68 


Narasimha, (Saluva) k. of Vijayanagara 23—32, 
61—63, 65 
Narasirahavarman of Kajichi, Pallava k., 
(and Mah@balipuram), §. P. 17—19, 21 (pro- 
bably Narasizhha I, in the Dharmaraja 
ratha), S.P. 21, 22, 28, 30 (and Mimallapu- 
ram) a ne i) 6BiP. de 
Narasimhavarman II, (Rajasirhha) (and Ma- 
habalipuram), 8.P,. 19; (and Atiranachan- 


deévara) .. : at ee . §.P. 26 
Naravydhana of Mewar o <A ap . 16) 
Narayana (Brahman)... sie .» 128—130 


Narcondam isl. .. se Al; 1,4, 5,6, 10 


nasals, (and plosives) Dravidian 2's ee 
Nasr, Arab g. = ; an 
Nagranis, (Syrian Christians of Malabar) weebe 
Nastog, (Garo deity) se e os -. 122 
natsaya (exorcist) . ate +e 4 os oee 
Nat-worship in Burma <r oF 226—229 
Navarro, Abraham, See Weldon, George, and 

navy, (the Maratha) .. 4s »» 100 

_ Navya-nyfya philosophy, (the Ricentare of) in 

Bengal .201, 204, 230—233 
Nawiib, (firsts use of the title i in India) . B61 
Niavakas, revolt of the .. a Ge 
Negrais isl. ore pies AL 4, 5, 6,9, 20 
Negritos (the Andamanese) ‘is ce) 2 
Neisser, Dr. (on admasad) Be . 153 
Neknfam Khan, Nawab (grant to E. I, Co, by).. 212 
Nepal. See Shin-kun. 
Nestorian Christians. See Christians, Nes- 

torian, 
Nestorians (Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh) .. l4n, 
New Rajgir, who built the town of? .. . 176 
ngdpemn, (fish) -- s+ tes . 228 
Nias, isls. .. ~ a = AI. 9 
Nicobar isls. “st .. AI, 4-7, 9, 10, 20 
Nicolo de’Conti (andthe Andamans) .. AI. 12 
Nikaia (in Upper Kabul warns unidentified A.C. 3 
Nila (minor evil spirit) .. : iti, ice he- ee 
Nirgrantha (ascetics) i ; at oe OO 
Nirgrantha (note on the word). vs ». 167 


nirjard—destruction of Karma .. ~ 
nirvdna (in the Kdjhaka Upanisad), Sn ; (of Ma- 


havira), 167; attainable by all) — -. .- 168 


 numld, (human soul) : s0 


.. 168 | 





Nizam Shah, Bahmani Sultan 2 a aan 


nokma (Giro headman) ..- ; = yE2S-220 
nokroig (Garo “ house-supporter >) a .. 126- 
non-Aryans (Rakshasas) . - - +s aoe 
Nora. See Ora. 

Norris, Sir Wm., and the Jesuits a3 52, 53 
North Andaman 1sl. es oe All, 1, 25 


North Sentinel] isl. _ ALL 1, 4, 16, 17, 19, 21, 48 
North West Frontier. See Aloxander’ s Campaign 
on the. 


nose-cutting for adultery, ete. (in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara) : ia a aol ped 
Notes on the Seven ‘Pagodas ac S.P. 17—32 


nudity, (in the esmasiniutaing li; a Jain 
practice .. : ak - 167 
« 227 
Nunez, (on Vijayanagera and Orissa) os 63—66, 68 
Niar-ndma (of Nand Rishi) se .. 194, 195 
Nyaya philosophy, in Bengal . 201, 202, 206 
Nyt ya-siddhadntamanjari (of Janakinatha Chi- 
dimani) .. oh ve , i oa 233 


Nydya-Vaigesika philosophy = -- = -. 201 


Odigair. See Udayagiri. 

O-don. See Khotan. 

offences (murder, etc.) among the Andaman- 
ene s. idee ee 


| Oldenberg, Prof., fon purification), 77 &n. (on 


the meaning of Vedic terms), 103n., 104, 106; 


(on admasad), 153, 157 (on ukhacchid) se 168 
Oldham, C. E. A. W.:— 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. l ws, 2H 
The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara SS 
Le Bayon ‘D’ Angkor et L’hvolution de L' Art 
Khmer . ma oo Ste 
Le Musée Guimet (19181927) . 80 
Annual Report of The Mysore Aitnmotowiaat 
Department for the year 1927 - ee 
Sri-Krsnavatdra-Lild .. +s 99 
The Chalukyan Architecture of The Kaonaions 
Districts .. Bee a 
The Annals of The Earl ‘Vv English Settlement in 
Bihdr .. 120 
The Bakhshdlt PP sarpener : A Poe Oe in Med. 
wval Mathematics -- 140 
Linguistic Survey of India, eal: L pt. IL Goan: 
parative Vocabulary = as -- 160 
Cow Protection in India <n ahs .. 179 
Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume Sie -. 199 
Kerala Society Papers -- “s .. 200 
On Alexander's Track to The Indus i «< 219 
History of The Pallavas of Kdnchi .. .. 236 
Médndi, The City of Joy : «= Bal 
Oldham, R. D. (on Andaman cecicie A.I. 10 
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On Alexander's Track to The Indus by Sir 
Aurel Stein (book-notice) i, “ec we 259 
Onze-Jarawas, A.[. 14—17, (tattooing among 
Whe) ee ne be, ay RS SS OB 
Onges, Little Andaman tribe, A.1. BTS: 
16, 17; (food of the), A.J, 18; 10, 24, 
(characteristics of), A.1. 27, 30, 31 » od, 35; (Mr. 
M. V. Portman’s reports on the first dealings 
with)  .. wl <A as A. 41—46 
ra .. Ae -» 218, A.C. 5, 8—10, 12—15 
Ordon tribe (and magic) .. a * 7+ 236 
Origen (on the religion of Britain = we 299 
Orion (and the Andamanese) ., (." SALE oS 
Orissa, The Empire of (contd. from vol, LVI, 
p.239): =... ey 5 -- 28—33, 61—68 
Oriya (modern) in land-grants of Purushot- 
tama aA bs — or ia 62, 63 
ornaments (and ornamentation) among the An. 
damanese fe i A... 18, 39, 40 
Orobatis, tn. 5E Ay: 3 - AC, 13 


6ta (male) .. = ar os -. ‘ADL .38 
otto, otter (‘itr) (Jahangir’s description of ira 
overhearing, in folktales . . ; a eee "| 


Owen, Prof. (and the Andamanese) .. AI, 14 
Oxinden, George ,. we Bie Ae. es ID] 
Oymianattu Nalliyakkédan (hero of the Siru. 


pdndrrupadai) .. : oe +. S.P. 30 
Pachamba copper-celts ., +. a -. 62 
Paddérthamanimdld, (of Jayarima Nyfayapafi- 

chiinana) ha : ts Doe 


Padartha-tattva-niriipana (of Raghunitha) .. 999 | 


PadmAvati, w. of Purushottamadeva, 62 (alias 

Rupaim biki) .. is re = « 63 
Pagoda tree ia sh Ne “a se, 6 
Paharpur, (Rajshihi district) Radhikrsna im- 

age and inscription from Ay be . of 
Pahlavas (or Parthians) and the Pallavas )S.P. 30 
pala, (meaning of) a aig »» 162 
Pildlankwe tribe .. --ADL 42—44 


palankeen (early use of word) oe DOT 
Pallava architecture Au cyt ce LID 
Pallaves of K&iichi, (history of), 236; 287, S.P. 
29—3] 
Pallavas, (or Kurumbars) coins of the .. $.P. 30 


Paljlikondin shrine avg »o | «e BP. 26):27 
Palligondaruliyadevya, See Pallikondin, 
palm-leaf M.S., (oldest Indian, found at Kucha), 
111; (Kerala) .. -.. ri -. 200 
pana yanta, (signification of) | : - 4107 
Pafteatantra, and the Arthasdstra of Kautilya .. 99 
Paficha Pandava ratha 4A b.P. 18 
Pafchikékdra, See Silikanatha, 
Pandavaparvata .. oe 3 -, 
pandu (meaning of) +. = a oo ood 
Panini (date of) .. ape 


Panjab, and Alexander the Great A.C. 1, 14 





| Panjab plains, and Aryan tribes 


Perdikkas, (Macedonian general) 


| Periplus and Indian ports k 






176, 177 
| Pilgrimage of Buddha, by J. B. Plate (bool. 





.. 55 
paijikd, panyi (almanac) se ie S&n. 
Panjkéra,riv, —_,, “3 te A.C. 1,2 
(Guraios), . a - -- A.C. 3,4, 9, 18 
Panj-Pir (the ‘ five saints’ in Htr and Ranjha), 184 

| Paraclete,the  .. i. -- 130 


Paramamaheévara (Siva) na .. S&P. 38 
Paramfiras of Dhar and Malwa (and Mandi) .. 937 
Paramesveravarman, 5.P. 17—19; (title of Na- 
rasimhavarman IT ae = cae | SIB? 2 
Périjdtapaharamamu, on the history of Orissa... 65 


parinirvdna (of the Buddha) .. . ar je 


Parisishtaparcam, on the Poison Damse] «« 465 
Parkara Iravji Varmar’s (Bhiaskara Ravi’s) in- 


scriptions of i 15n.,. 21—27 
Paropamisadai (people) .. cs -- AC. 30 
Pargvanatha (23rd Tirthaikara) si -. 167 
Parthia (Indo-Parthia and St. Thomas) ree ie. 
Parthians ., " ae HE F +» 109 


Pardr, in Travancore = 43 = <a EG 
Parvati. See Ambika. 

= : a3 S.P. 20, 21 
Pathins .. ae ne -- AC. 1—3,14 
Patna (factory) .. i “e ae -- 130 


| paura (meaning of) i= ae - -. 139 
| Paymaster (E, I, Co,’s) .. ry --189n., 212 
Pedda Naick - es as -» 190,815 


Penal Settlement .. ot A.I. 1, 10, 21, 9597 


| Penukonda, late capital of Vijayanagara kings. 69 


‘peons ’ (a kind of police, under the EF. I. Co. ). 190 
-- - AC. 3 
Perifino-ghandai, Witches’ Mound 5s «+ 6S 
S.P. 29 
Perumaé] (Chéraman Peruma]) and Thomas 
Rabban .. ee _ -. 22n., 93n, 
Perumbdndrruppadai sta ne. ~~ Bak gh 
Perunna record of Bhiskara Ravi, 1in., 21, 24, 26, 27 
Peshawar valley ., -- AC. 1,2, I2—Ts a9 
Peshwas, the (and the Maratha navy) .. -- 100 
pesh-khdna (earliest use of term) -» 208 
péfaka, (meaning of) 79 Ma “i ~. 102 
Peter, St., walks on the water .. = .. 119 
Petra (the “ Rock 7) A.C, 30 & n, 
Postitt, Me. Join '- je), (aan Oietes 93 
Peukelaotis (Sans. Puskaldvati) NE, of Pesha- 
War = a ea he A.C. 3,13 
Pézalkandau pass .. 


84, 85, 87 


| philosophica! literature in Sanskrit, See litera- 


ture philosophical, 


philosophy, Buddhist, three schools of, in Tibet. 238 
| phirmaund. See farmédn, 


phonetics, science of ; Get we “soe 
Phrom-ge-sar (apparently k. of Ladakh) -. 152 
Phye-se (phyi-se) image of the chief of the rats. 148 
picota (meaning and derivation Ct ) rs + 208 
Pigot, Lord, Governor of Madras, 191n., 217, 218 


notice) oa] =. -s# = * . —s 200 
pinjrapole (derivation of word) ./ es v- 208 


94 oe *- AC. 27. 
| Phalabhiti, story of (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), | 
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‘ape fond the Marfthas), 100; (in the Anda- 
mans) .- ae . AL 12, 13 
Pir ue Saiyid (and Pir-sar) _- uO. _ 39 
Pir Khushhal Baba, (zifrat of) . .-A.C. Hi, 12 
Pir-sar ridge, 219, 220, A.C. 9 & n. (and Aornos), 
A.C. 18—22, 25—28 ; sie Pir Béghan, Sai- 


wid kit a Le. A.C. 29; 31 
Pischel, Prof. (on the jaeaning of Vedic terms), 
104, 107, 163 
Platt, J. B.— 
The Pilgrimage of Buddha .. e . 200 


ss kal 
S.P. 29 


plosives (in Dravidian), 34—38 ; (Tamil) 
Poduka, seaport .. 

Poh-lu-ka (of Hstian- Lena aad Bharuka) 
poison in war, an old practice .. 

Poison Dameel, the, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 





| Pratyaksamani-mdhesvari (of ata tan va ook 
prdayascitta eee is <1 - .- 96 
Preparis isls. : : Se te I. 4, 6 
priests (Nand Rishi’ heen of) 223, 224 
privateering (and the Mardthas) P . 100 
privileges, (granted to Thomas Cana), 15, 14; 

(to the Christians of Quilon, etc.) 15,22 &n., 29 
Prodh, Mar ir -- ian, 
prophecy (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) sia os 4h 

| Pryce, Capt. I. M, bo Ae es 


Ptolemy (his casein me the Antares AL 
12, 14, 16 & n., (and MahAbalipuram) 5.P. 29 
Ptolemy (s. of Lagos) with Alexander the Great, 
A.C. 15, 22, 24n., 27, 32 
puberty (among the Andamanese) AL 37 


| Public Consultations (of Fort St. George (begin- 


44, 45 (and Alexander the Great), 45, 85; ning of) ac .. 212-214, 216 
(European works referring to) we .. 45 | puecka (pakka) : . . 209 
poll-tax (under Aurangzeb) = =: .. 94 | Pudukkudaiyin Pkadhiran. See Amir Nadu. 
Polysperchon, Macedonian general .. A.C. 12 | puhur, pore, ete. (prakara) (meaning of word). . 209 
polyandry, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. _-- 6 | Pulakeéin (I. or IT.) Vallabha k. S.P. 17 
population of the Andamans... . AC. 2,3 | Pdlinfdu (Tamil) Konkanam, near Cannanore 
porgo (? the ‘ pericose’ of Fitch) . 208 S.P. 30 & n. 
Poros (co. of) and Alexander... .. AC. 30 | Puluga (Andaman deity) = A.I, 35—37 
Porphyrius of Tyre, (on forbidden foods) .. 82 | Pundarika Rishi .. i mf oa tebe cee 
Port Anson. . : ie .. AT. 4s | Paran a on .. AC. 13, 14, 17, 31 
Port Blair, A.C. 2, 4-8, (tidal observatory at), Puri temple : .* . .61—63, 66 
A.C. 9, 10—13, 16, 19, 20, 26, 41—44, 46, 47 | purification, (and magic) . +s .-76, 77, 81 
Port Cornwall... .. AC. 25 | Purika (ancient city) ; ‘ie . 139, 140 
Port Cornwallis, A.C. 6, 8, (founded) A.C. 13; 20 | Purser-General (E. I. Co.’s) we -» 189n., 212 
Port Mouat a . . AC. 10, 15, 43 | Purusa (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 2n., (note on 
portents, (twitching) ete., (in the Kathdsarit- the word) os -. 40 
sdgara) .. = ‘k __ 196 | Purushottama, k. (date and history of), 2833. 
Portman, Mr. M. v. (and ‘the Andamans), A.C. 1, (Potavaram grant of), 61 ; 63, (imnovation in 
3. 4, 17, 27, 28, 33, 39, (reports on the first land-grants of), 62, 63 (death of) 65, 68 
dealings with the Onges in 1886) ..A.I. 41—46 Pairvamimimsa philosophy, in Bengal-. —--_ 201 
Portuguese, the, (and Jewish Christians of | Puskaldvati. See Peukelaotis. 
Cranganore), 22; 40; (and Venkata II), 52, putra-kdmesti sacrifice .. +» +» ++ 120 
(andthe E.1.Co.) ..  .. . 72, 73, 118 
Potovaram grant, of Purushottama-deva, 61, 63 
Potiphar’s wife .. ro 84, 86 | 
potsherds, (found in Bars sar sr fort) . AG 28 
pottery (painted) from Waziristiin), 54—56 ; 
(remains, in Birkét, A.C. 6; (Upper Swat 
val.), A.C. 11 (decorated) A.C. 18 
Prabhikara school of Mimamsé . -- _ ++ 202 | Qazi Ibrahim (Mughal representative) .. 73, 74 
Prdchina-Nydya, (literature of, in Bengal), 206, 230 Qigin. See Waziristan. 
Pradyota, k. : . - 177 | quarrelling, in folk-tales .. sa ab .. 83 
Prain, Sir D., (on the fiw, Ree the imported Quetta, ancient mounds near_.. ae .. 58 
flora, of the Andamans) oe -» A.C. 11 | Quilon, in Travancore, Church at 13—15 
Préjnapdramitds (found in Turkestan). . 149 | Quilon Tarisé Church copper-plates 13—16 
Prajiaptikausika es See to the Vidyfidha- Quli Qutb Shih of Golconda... o« 65 
ras) Ar : na -- 47 | Quli Qutb Sh4h Hamadani (and OrissA), 67 &n., 68 
Prikritage of .. “* . . 167 | Qutb Shahis (northern advance of the) 67, 68 
pramatha (and bhitay ~ .. is ~ » 102 
Pradsasta-pdda-bhasya ++ 233 
Pratipamukuta, k. of Benares ws ¥is oe iii 
Prataparudra, son of Purushottama (inscrip- . 
tions of), 61,63 (history of) ..  ..  63—63 
Pratap Singha (Pratapa Sirnha of Mewir) by Rabbiin, Joseph (and the. Cochin 
Prof. Satischandra Mitra and Profs D. N. plates) ee a . B&n., 25, 26 
Ghosh (book-notice) .. o ta . 100 | radaree (rdh-ddri) feaity use of term) be . 209 


Radha Krsna, (earliest image of) . s0&n. 
Radhamohana Vidyfvachaspati Gosvamin 
(Nydyasttravivarana by) 4 = -- 230 
Rafiu’d-darajat (raised to the throne) .. aes iy 
Rafiu’d-daula (Shah Jahan I], raised to the 
throne) .. oe 
Raghavendra Pha the Kéthaka Ovonkenl) =e a. 
Raghunandana (pupil of Vasudeva Sarvabhau- 


ma) (writer on Navya smrti) . Ae . 231 
Raghunatha Bhattacharya Vidyalaikara, (Mi. 
mdmedratna of) . 203 


Raghunatha Siromani, 204, (pupil of Vagudeva 
Sarvabhauma) (Tattvacintémanididhiti of), 231-233 
Raghunatha eT ne leila ~pra- 


kdda of) . : : . 206 
Raéhu, and the Bilipsie te is “e -» IST 
Raichur, fort “a ie 64, 65 
rain (sacrifice of twins to obtain): i Pg 

rain-charm (Giro) : a .y ‘E26, 126 
Rai Singh of Jodhpur... ne: és -. 60 
raja (title of vassal kings) aa a -. 148 
Raja,s. of Munjaldeva .. = .. 234 
Rajadhiraja, (title of Bakht Sinzh) ml .. 49 
Rajagaha (Giribbaja) .. 176 
Rajagrha (and Ri-glan- +i Senbeean), 108 ; : feap. 

of Bimbisara) .. bs . 176 | 
Rajamahendri, fort, (Gesiszed): . a, 3832 
Rajamundri (Rajamahendri) .. se 30, 31 
Raja Ram (and the Mughals) .. 4) 73 &n. 
Raéjasekhara (and fenfa-kerdla) . is .. 175 
Rajasiha .. ave . &.P. 19,21 
Rajasimha QjarnsttsHevaraan II) Atyantak- | 

ma 45 40 S.P. 27, 28 
Rajasimha Pallayesvaram, shrine at Mahabali- 

puram .. rs B.P, 26, 27 


Raja Sirnha Perumil, See Traya Chinka, 
Raji. See Mahipala. 
Rajpits, (and the murder of Ajit Singh), 48, 49 ; 


(and Akbar), 52 ; (of Mewar) .. os .. 100 | 


Rakhaladisa Nyfyaratna (Mdydvddanirdéa of) 204 
Raksasas (demons) (in the Aathdsaritsdgara), 

87—89; (name applied to the Andaman- 

ese) ; es ar sis A.T. 12, 13 
Raksas-Tagdi is a. i 2 ». 89 
Ral-pa-can, k, of Tibet .. ap a -+ 150 
Ram, Sundara, 

Cow Protection in India ss a .. 179 
Rama Ma -» 129,180 
Ramachandra Gainpati of Khurda oe 67 & n. 


Ramakrsna Battacharya(Sdmkhyya- ‘i nademat of) 206 
Raémakrsna Bhattichirya Tarkivatamsa Oa 


yadipikd by) .. ys wee 


Riéamiananda, (SdmEhyapaildrtha- esse a: 
Raémiananda Vachaspati (al. Motos 
Tirtha) (works on Vedinta) .. = »» 205 
Raminuja Mantapam i... a ye S.P. 21 
Rama Riya, k. of Vijsyanagara ss LL tie 
RamaSamkara, (patrikds by) .. ris “4 288 
Rimayana (as the Word) RY «« 389 
Ram Mohun Roy, Raja .. a . 192 


Kim-Ram (mention of the salutation by Fiteh) 209 


| Risdlatu’sh-shuhdda . 








Rana-ghundai, mound, Léralai Agency ecules 
Rén& Kumbha of Mew4r ayy -. ~~ SHi 
randhani (meaning of) .. af a s. 12 


_ Ranger ee = 3¢ a oo) (AL. 20 


Ranjha. See Hir and Ranjhd. wel 
Rao, G. Venkoba, Annual Report on Southern 
Epigraphy, 1926—1927 + be .. 80 


Rashbootes. See Raéjpits. 

Rdsméld, (by A. K. Forbes) and Ajit Singh, 51, 60 
Rastrakitas (and the Chalukyas) = .. 19 
Rath, Tarini Charan, (on history of Orissa), 62, 63 


Rathors of Marwiir (and Akbar). . =e 50n, 
rathétsavas (festivals) “ -. 148 
Ratnakara Santi (writer on Buddhist lepid) .. 206 
ratna-vedi (jewelled throne) te ra -- @l 
rats, holy (worship of, in Turkestan) .. .. 148 
Rauhina (tree) Te * ae 
Rauruka, tn., legends of (Divydvadéina) .. LO 
Raitatraya (Oricsan title) ie a oc| On: 
Raverty, Major, gene the Sair-al- hice 98 & n. 
Ravkonda . : ; 7 fo 67n, 
Rawak-stapa f hy 2 


| Rdéyavdchakamu, on the history od Oran 64, 66, 68 


re-birth (in the Kathdearitsdgara) =F ~. 47 


Red Powder, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) - Oe 
Reinaud, M. (translations by, on the Andaman- _ 
ese) Fr -- Mii 5G 


Reinhardt (and hndantec sobtags) ve! Ae 0 
religion (magic and taboo) (differences between) 75 
Remarks on the Andaman Islanders and their 
Country (contd, from vol. LIV, p. 94), A.I.1—48 
Rensudot, Eus. (translations by, on the Anda- 


manese) . rh ew ADL 16 
Pernrvedtion, the .. ve ce .. 130 
Rgveda, and walking on the witse ot .. 118 
Rgveda-samhita, suggested new method of de- 

termining relative date of hymns i, »» 119 


Ri-glan-ru-lun-bstan, (Gosringa-vydkarana) Pro- 
phecies of Gofringa ee -. 108 
ring, of recognition (inthe Kathésaritedgara) o» 43 
; -. 66 
Ritchie's Archipelago. A I. 1, 6, 9, 10, 21 
Riydzu's-saldtin, on Sultfin Husain Shah .. 66 
Roberts, Ut Col- 5 tests a vet Acl, 45, 46 
Rockhill (and Turkestan) By. is .» 108 
Roe, Sir Thomas (in Manda) .. ais 1» Sot 
Rogers, Mr. G.C. .. ala ; . Al, 47, 48 


| Rose, Mr. A. H., (translation of Hir and Ranjha 
Ramahari (Tarkapradipa of) .. . 230 | 


by) ea oe we aa vo 282 
Ros isl. Aj 1. 9, 41, 42, 45, 46 
Roth, Fr,, 8.J. (on the Kdjhaka Upanisad) 2n. 

(on the meaning of abjwa), 101, 102; (on 

adma-sad), 153, 157 ; (on ukhacehid) .. .» 163 
Rracholl, See Raichur. 


| Rst Sdlgoftg, (Garo deity) 4 oy: -» 122 
refi (meaning of) .. fe Jn ra ». 105 
Ruby, frigate ae As! ath -- 96 

| Rudran Kannan . = 27 38 
Ruhullah Khan (Mughal official) os -. 74 
rundelloes (umbrellas) . . ‘ra we | Mere) Oe 


Runnymede, wreck of .. et tee AE ls 


-_ 


INDEX 959 


ee 
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riipaka (coin) we za =" -. T61,.1682 
Rupambiki. See Padmavati. 

Russool Gur (—Rasélgarh) ap ee .. 96 
Rustam ‘Ali Khan (death of)  .. se LARkT 
Rutland isl. .. ALL 5, 6, 10, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23 


Sa, Phin de (in Calicut) - 
Saba’, i % 9] 
Sobdebokts prakasikd (of Jagadiéa ‘TarkAlaakara) 232 
Sabris6, merchant, and the (Tarisé) Quilon 


Church .. ote 14 &n. 15 | 


sacrifice (among the Gaccn. 123—125 (of twins 

for rain), 78 ; (human), 90, 227; animal . 228 
Sadaéiva, k. of Vijayanagara, EP: as 59; 

(B. M. plates of) . 68 
Saddle Peak (early abode of Dulunayi. AL 36 
sddhue(and eddhvis)  .. -. ++ +» 167 
Sadr Maji,m.of Nand Rishi .. 195,, 196, 221 
Sahajinanda. See Nand Rishi. 


Sahti (character in Hir and Ranjha) L85—187 
Said, (chdracter in Hir and Ranjha) .. — ... 186 
Saidu, (in Upper Swat) .. ae ie AO, 31 
St. John, Dr. (of Bombay) ‘. zt ~. 213 
St. Thomas, (Christians of). See Christians of, 

legend of . 178 
St. Thomas, The Apoas ona I face hy Prof, 

Jarl Charpentier (book-notice) ia oe, 0 
Sair-al-bildd, of Mughal Beg... 98 
Sakambhari, (Sambhar) (c eareeey by Jaya- 

simha) .. 2 . ns 236n. 

149, 151 


Sakian language .. of 
Saksena, Baburam, The Names of Relatives in 


Modern Aryan Languages a ae .. 60 


SakshigopAla, idol, (in Katak) me ae eee 
Sakta Hindus. See Hindus, Sakta. 

Sakti, (worship of) << ac 44, 90 
Saktism, (in the Rothdsariteigora) a . 44 
Salakam Timma Raju, (regent of Vi jayanaciann) 58 
Salar Sanz, (and Nand Rishi) .. a ~. 195 
Salbank, Jos., (factor, Surat) .. ats 188n. 


Salikanatha, (author of Prakaranapanchild) .. 202 
silimdlini, (of inscription in Bhilot Mata 


temple) . e e+. 229 
Seisdibherudonar (of Dindima) o on 1 Saluva Nara- 

simha = 29, 30 
Sajuva Narasithha (al. Napnaiahe Raya) his- 

tory of x wis 28-—33 
Saluvankuppan caves. SPs, 19 | 
S4]lva-Timma (governor of Kondavidu) sae OM 
Samaddar, J. N. Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume, 199 
Samatata (countries tothe east of) .. 57, 58 


Sambandar (hymnist) .. fs §.P. 21, 28 
Simbhar inscription of Chalukya Jayasimba’s 
time .. 234—236 


Sambhuji, Raja (and Sir John Child), 7 0, 71, 


73 &u., 97 | 


Ae TS: | 





‘adun-~aphel-gyt lunbstan-pa .. a -. 108 


Sarhkara, (and the Kdthaka Upanisad) 2 SR, : 


Saémkhya philosophy in Bengal .. -» 201, 206 
“Sampenago *, co. (Mo-ha-chan-p'o) .. oe. 
Samsamu’d-daula (and Abhai Bias 48, Shah 


Navaz Khan)... 7 ia -- 50 
Samudragupta (and Siennuone): .- 8.P. 29, 30 
Sanaka ae ar = ze ~ §8.P. 24 
Sanatkumira : i ee eee, 28 


Sdndhivigrahika Cinseeistbiige of) “4 a re i) 
Sangi Ganai (and Nand Rishi) .. ve Pg ee 


Sangrama, k, of Khotan ip .. WSL, 152 
Sankara, 203 ; (theory of Mdyd) .. 204, 205 
Saikaracharya (a second of the name) .. 203 


Sanskrit, (plosives in), 36, 38; (and Prakrit), 
167; (philosophic literature in).. 201—206, 


230—233 
Sanskrit verses, ancient, still used by Hindus 56, 160 
San Thomé (andthe French)  .. te, .. 212 
sdnti, used in the sense of nirvana 4 «. 30. 
Sanyasa .. a eh és ame 8 al 
Sapor, Mar l4n. 
Sappa- ‘Saundikapabbhaire (and New Rajeir) .. 176 
sapsardsah (meaning of) . ae : .». LOG 
Sapta-rishis a 3) Rake ae 
Sarakala mound (Pishin. bette ! archeological 
remains at) = A ; ne .. 56 
Sarasvati, goddess. . ‘ ; .. 128,129 
Sarasvati-vilasam (on Purnshottams} sf ws, Oe 
Sdrdvalt, (by Vasudeva Baeveteaae .. 231 
| sardeshmukht ale ave =n .» LOO 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, historian .. 48 
Sarkdrs, Northern (transferred to the E. L Co. ) 68 
Sarkul >. ray A.C. 26 & n., 29 
Sarnéévara Siva eniccls (Allata inscription at), 

161, 162 
sar-u-pd (Persian), meaning of .. is lljn, 
Sarvatobhadra, image : 5.P. 26 
Sastri, H. Krishna, (on Orissa) .. <2 64, 65 


Sastry, R. Shama, 
Annual Report of The wet Archeological 


Department for the year 1927 . ie .. 99 
satrapies, Persian a AC. 3 
Savants (and the Maratha. have a! .. 100 
Sawai Jai Singh, of Jaipur =a = 49, 51 


Sayana (on abhva), 101—103, 106 ; (on the chro- 
nology of the eda eee 120; (on ad- 
masad) .. + . 153—157 

Sayyid brothers, (history of | Oa te 47—51 

sBalti. See Baltistan, 

scapegoat .. 77, 124, 125 

Scavenger, of Madras (creation of the office of), 

215n., 217 


Schrader, Prof. F. Otto, and Dravidian te Re 


Schroeder, Prof. (and the Kéthaka Upanisad) .. 


seripts, (used in Baltistan), 111, 112; (Indian, a 
Re EX, 1832—to soniahie)! 192—. 
; (Turkish, Mustafi Kamfl Pasha’s ro- 
Sains of) .- & . 192 
Sdok Kak Thom inscription iy 7 . 79 


== 


e 
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siat cl 5 Fiebual 4. =a oy 1a 
Soowardl temple, Mah fh) ipuram nr SP. a7 
Sceretum veerelorum and the Pomon Tameal.. 45 
eniiid,(Burmeso mit) .. 5 “f. .. 238 
Semanga (and Andamancss) ..  .. A. 15 


Sen. Surrendranoth, Military System af the 
Marithig, , ai =f -= 100 

Senart (and Kharostht dooce) = -=« Lik 

Senior, Mr, #4 . 7 » AT 45 


Sentinel isle, bs se 
aerpaue, Soo sur-w-pd, 
ee eee Siintne AT 14 


». AL &, 6,9 


Sevadaru coatlo .. ; nes : .. 06 

Bevages (Sivajl) .. += sd ~» O85 

Soven Papolas, notes on the, (edakil fram. vol, 
LVII) ., i i. a. 1—3 | 

seventeenth conbury MS. ‘Seo MB., soventennth | 
cmntiry, 


Sewell, Mr. Robort (on Vijayanegura) .. og, of 
Bhih ‘Alam (defeat of} .. : . oo LD 
Shah ‘Alam I (end the Northern Sarkdrs) -«) Oe 
Shahidin, (fortified romaina wt). . 3 . & 
Shahi Yola Mim, ee chiel) monkalery 
founded hy q 


Shih Jahan (ot Mipdd).. ..  ..  .. 387 
Shih Jahn Ul = a= bh = = aa ma 
Shah Tama’ il Ghazi = m= a @ ae = HLH 


Shih Navile Khin (Samseamnu'd-deula) .. 7 a) 
Shaikh (Sheik) Ahmad, friend to Mir Nheim)., 06 
Shaikh Noru'd-din of Turie, Seo Nami [inhi 


Shalkow [en _ as AC. 18 
Shiun Ded, (hermitosa) Mika Nant Thiwshsi s- 07 
Shang . 7 ACL 28 
Shans (Gikmeus Chinese rac, 295; ; fanorifiods 
offered by) “r , os See 
Shan Shan, hingrion, 152. Hetas aloo Laejad. 
adafiniivs (sacrifice) € i “P -. GO | 
Shigur, thes of tho dukes of .. is . Lo 
Shth-f-ch'a-ta-lo, oo. - ss i7, 63 
Shingrawa (man-creator of the oarth) .. we ST 
Shin-bua (Nepal) a 7 5 .> LO 
thinfaung (nowion) i: aa se ». Leb 
Shitia (the moon) . . = aie a's ue s-7, 
shrine, a Kachin foreut oy ; -. #35—)19 


ohrofis (sorrdfas), money shinee a 
Share Temple (Mabhdbalipuram) 
Shu-lig. Bee Kashgar, 
Siddhartha (the Buddha) at Rajagrha .. 176, 177 
Bil, (Sidhi) Ya'qiih Kivin, 70, 72—74, O7, 110 
Sieg, Prof. (and the Adjiola Upenisad) 
Siloppadthitoram historical refarences in 8.P; 31 
wilver, inportstion of, by the E, TI. Co, 03, D4 
Simbiichslerh, victory pillar, 65. Temple -- 68 
Sihhoverman, in the Amardvati pillar inserip. 


13, 0 
SP. 25, 26, 98 


«. In, 


Sirshavichiou (dynasty ot 237; "enll Mahfibals. 
pPormm —«— Ba roe Br, 28. rd | ol 
Sand jluied Ndma eg “- es -* Re 


Sinlep, (mw benevolent pat) 2 -+| S27) Bee 
Sito-EKharcsthi coins, See coiny, Sing-Kha: 
roy{hl. 


sonanta, Dravidian rsh e 
aon, pasion of, {in the Nathdsaritedgara) -.» 4! 
soul, the (and sleep), 75, 76; (Giro beliels about), 





| 
one : or germ ete | ri Krishua, (ne the Word) “= a 








Sipah«ilir Abmad ‘All, Miangul (Com.-in-Chf., 
A. 18 

Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume (edited by J. N. 
Samaddar) (book notice) <a fe ~» 19 
Sirkap, Raja, (and Baresar) =. «. A, 29 


Sipupdadrruppagai “ 8.P. 20, 30 
Sisikottos (Indian deserter, joing Alexander), 
AG, 34, 32n, 
SitA Devi, (ay motherhood of a) ate, ee 
Sitavana (and New RAjgtr) " “r ~ 176: 
aittringy, («hatrang) ‘a oe 208 


Siva, fin the Kathdsaritedgans), 41—44, ‘7, 136, 
137; (and Arjuns's ponnneo), 8.P, 20—22, 24; 
26, 28; (Somaskanda) . , 1 BP, 20, 37 


Sivaji, 68, 60; (and the E. I. Co,, in Gurat), 
Sh $18 5 (and the Merbita vary) “ 


-» 100 





slaves (obtained from the Andamans) ..A:E 12, 13 


aleen, (virial the sonal) ae ff & a 7h, 76 
Sloane MS., the .. .- is «. L7e 
foka (meowure) in the Bilchahili MS. = ao» 14 


Smirti texte (and mimimei)  .. .. 2oi—sos 


Sdmadeva (boliefs of the time of, na oxprossod 


in the Aathdsarteigara), 6—8, 11, 42, 44—47, 
85, 87, 33, 00, 13]—136 


122—124; (Burmese sakseplican of), 220; 


Kachin belief in}, 227; (Andamaneso beliefs 
regarding), A. 30, 57; (the wandering aoul, 


non-Aryan belief) ng <a be ee ASL 
South Andaman iyl, rs ce «2 ALL 10, 21 
South Sentinel! ial, os ~ AD 41 —4d 
epella, of witches (in the Kathdearitedgara), S5—S7 
Spinwim .. a = -» 64 
Spirit, the, (in the Kdrhuda Upanisad)., a. 4,5 


ejirit, wpirite, (evil), 7h, 70, 86, 124, 125, 2 2g 
A.1. 36: (three kinds of), 122; (the Water, the 
Treo), 132, 133; (cusrlian, in Burma), 227; 


(revered by the Kachina) *s as 86987238 
frivakas, ( and @rivikda).. . on = ~. 167. 
Srenye (Himbisira) = Per ech TT 
Sri, (edk) .. ,, ee ar 
Sri Anandan (title of Joueph Rabbin)., 29 an, 


Sri-Chaitanye (and Oris) -. O3, OT; 204, 231 
Sri-Chaitanya—Charitdmpita  , , ' 61, 67 
Sridhara (Adegyasiddhi of), ast (Npdiedow 
dali of) _ os: yg oe a 202, 233 
Sri Kroadvatdratid (composed in Kiahmirl by 
Dina-Nithe) translated and transcribed in. 
Roman characters by Sir G. A. Grierson, 


K.C.LE, (bouk-nolice) oe 2 7 7. on 
Sri Kurumba, (Bali). ee ee we TH 
: ve LT 





Srinktha Bhayéchirya (Sdn 


120, 130 


a of)... 206 


wD 5.01 -b | * 361 








Sri Ranga I (deathofp .. ..  . owe OD 
Sri-satgha, order . ek thes feels Ne eT 
Set Vallabhan Kodai a Rye PRE 
Sron-btsan-agam-po, k, of Tibet .. 112, 150 
Bicheorbataky, Prof, on the Tabesivin OF (uneaied 


inthe Adjiaba Upunteat .. 7 2n., 2p, 
stealing (in the Kathteariisdgara} w .. 4 
ateol, magical powers of ., a's ie .. 131 
stool yord, tbe, in Ma in Malabar “ oe l4, 15 
Stein, Sir Aure!— 

On Alexander's Track to The Indua .. -. 210 
Stein, Sir Aurel, quoted in connexion with 

Turkestan, 108—111; and the site of 


Coipiga .. vs . 145, 149 
Sten Konow, (on Dravidian plosives) 3 36 as 

fenfdkarala) _ T . 1i6 
Stern, ML Philippe, 

Le Bayon @ Angkor of ne rilution de EArt 

Amer Ss : 7 

ethdaw, (meaning sda): an Re, 
Sthiou Ravi, and the Quilon ‘Taries ‘Church 


plates .. ‘Jae, 14 
Stilgerchichte Und Chronologie ies Roveda, by 
Walther Waist .. a — as IID 
Stonn, Mr. (Ei. 1. Co.'s eavoy) he a -» 96 
Storia do Mogor (reference to Johannes 1 
rita) : ® C up .. 220 
Strabo, on Aloxanday’ u eenipalin . AC. W 
Strohan, Lieut. Col, ae ATL 45 
stapa, (ruins of) at Idak, 54 ; in hal plain, 86 in 
Ladakh, 112; near Bir-kop ; AC, 6 
Sudée, Aryaninvader = .. 12 
Sdcroe, of Malahar, ancestors of ‘the Bt, "Whoeties 
Chris tir : = oe 17, 17a 
Surmhe, and the mies of “bho sie women.. 112 
Sukhtaken-dor (in Makriin) exploration at 9 
Subrantti (on arnusamydna) cea BO 
Sule, Seo Kashgar, 
Sul Sanz. Seo Salir Sans. 





Sumatra .. ia Al 4 0% 1 
summoning by thought, tin the Kathdsarifsdgara), 13 
Sun, (the epiritual) “i ; 20n, 
oun (food for monks) Mollaetices of, in. Poinreiin . [6 
Sunda proup a: ee . ALL 5, 10 
Sunilaraka and the witoes (in the Aathdsarit- 

ANGUS ie, gt x 86, 87 
ean es We ie o aa .. E&P 28 
Suppatittha Cetiym # oe U7 
Suraethdna, See Iami‘ll Ghial, 


Surat, 62: an tha E. L Co., 60—73, 93—OG, 
115—118, 188, 212 
surds, Dravidian, 35—38, jintervocal) Tamil, 


1a7—1a0 
Sir Jangal, théb valley, aerate remains at, 56 
Sirsa f ‘4 SF. et F 34 
biegiiivaihin Hirer 93 ; ‘ (Saryavarhdl) -. (68 
Stiryavarman 1, and the Bayon temple = 79 
Sudrite-aAdta (antidotes to potson im) AG 


Suvargadaya, k. of Kochi aa 2% -. ids 
Buvaryapuspa, kof Kochi le. " ve 148 





| Torkvimpta, (of Jagndiée TarkAlai kira). . 


Busan, (meaning of the name) “ie = . ae 


Svetimbars and Digambara sects, a note on, 167, 168 


Bwally, (and tho E. I. Co.), 115, 116, (and the 


French) . is a 118 

Swit, AC. i—g, 10 (Uddiyina), A.C, 12; 13, 
14, 17, 18, 28—31 
Swit riv. .. - AG 15, 14, 20 
Swit-Bunir, A.C, i0. Hew alen Bunér, 
Switis 2 A.C, Ly 15 
SyAl tribes (to which Hir belonged) »» 183 
Sylhet, (Old), See ShiA.Mch‘a.ta. lo. 
| Byivain Levi (and ee 1O8 ; 

(on Kuch) re oo. 148 
Syriac charactors, tee of (in Turkeytan) -» 148 
Syrian Christians, Soo Christians, Syrian, 

Sworn Brother, the, (inthe Act wigara), 42, 43 





taboo fraliteis aael santos ditteecaboen aban ie 
75; (definition of), 82, 83 saben 


adja) ie ad 136 
Tahiti, head dabeo fo is * i $4in, 
Tailapa, k. (and Miilardjm) aa aa -. 254 


Tokhta poss re ‘ io -AL 36 
‘Takka, co. mentioned in ‘tho ineaription af the 
time of Allata of Mowiir i ea »» Ll 


| "Talaings (Mon-Annarm race) ae TT os oot 


Talakkat inscription of Iraya Chinka .. .» 158 

Talodayanam (Kadaimailaiy) .. «.. BP. 18 
Seo Jalatayanam. 

Talikota, battle of, 55, G6 (or HAkans-Togdi) .. 50 


Tin be thrilbeo ; ye AL 43 
Tamil, (plosives int, 5438 ; ; (and aurda) .» LaT 
Tamil ingoriptionys re ms -. 65 
Tomil Ndoalar Choriins (historia rolercnces 

in} iron . 68 


Tamila and Vadukare — 4 SP. Si eal 
I Bi fa ose aig ss es ~. 140 
T"ang-chw .. + as 147, 145, 150) 
Tanjore inscription oe ao . &h 1 
Tink, archeological finds at .. me -. OF 
Tdnira, the ny -» 
Hintric rites, of Sakcta Hindus, 40; (in the 
Aathdsorisdyara |} no #s . 50, 85, fH) 
fa panayfarrn s es be -» LT? 
Tapoda gaia, of RaAjagrha F - 16, 177 
Toptoda, See Tapoda. | 
~ = ESS 
“tattoo,” (pony), fin., (faffd) used by Barnl ., 209 
tattooing (by Andamanese) as 20 A 18 
Tattoocinidtmaed (of Cangeta), “0, commoenta- 
recon .. - a—332 
Tatton idee dloka (by Paksadhars Midra of 
Mithila) . sos wie eae! eed ae 








Teitterscintiiesnt-iteli te ey ciseitnearstr ser Abeta Sema foond in Turkestan: Use Las 
mani) ., | #5) | Tiketans anc Turkestan , . = 108, LaLa 
Pettareetbtelenidl Milled. dvtsaleeginet .. S04 | Timaittivo, (the Andemans and Nicobar), AL 12 
Taungthhe (aaorifines offered by the). -« <28 | time (Vedantic conception of) .. -. [20n, 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as MAmalla- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mah4malla (MAmalla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varman I. Tirumangai Alvar refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Paramés- 
varavarman as © Mallaiyarkén “18 the king of the ‘people of Mallai,’ or of the people 
‘Mallar.’ The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahdmallakulam 
in lines 24 and 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya VikramAditya!® I; but the 
expression Mah4mallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mah4malla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of KAnchi. 

The title Mahdmalla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Narasimhavarman?9 [, 
It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help his friend Manavarma 
of Ceylon, who ruled the island from a.p. 691 to 726.21 Of the first invasion we have, in 
the chronicle, ‘ Manavarma then took ship and crossed over the sea (with his army) and 
having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his forces, and began to subdue the coun- 
try (around.)’ The following passage contains a more detailed reference to the second. 
And Narasimha thus thought within himself: “ This my friend, who seeketh most reso- 
lutely after fame, hath spent now many years of his life in my service that so he might get 
back his kingdom. And lo! he will soon have grown old. How then can I now reign (in 
comfort) and see him (thus miserable)? Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom 
by sending my army thither. Else what advantageth my life to me ?” Thereupon the 
king collected his army together, and having equipped it well gave Manavarma all things 
he desired to have, and himself accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty 
array of ships of burden, gaily ornamented, had been prepared for them. And when the 
king reached the harbour he gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and 
accompany Manavarma, but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). — 

‘And Narasimha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this strategem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to Manavarma all his 
retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, the 
Kotta, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel. And Minavarma did as he was 
directed ; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the call), em- 
barked leaving him alone on the land. Then Mana began his voyage with the army and 
all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, was like unto a city 
floating down the sea. And in due time he reached the port and disembarked with the army.’ 

In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Manavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadatha II (A.D. 664). 
He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him four sons 
(say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasimha and the Vallabha 
(who must be Pulakesin or Pnlikesin II), This war and the destruction of Vallabha’s 
capital Vatapi are ascribed to the year a.p. 642 by Dr. Fleet. Then took place the first 
expedition to Ceylon in aid of Manavarma. It proved a failure and Manavarma returned 
and waited till four kings had ruled in Ceylon. In other words he had to bide his time 
during the rest of the reign of Hattadhata II and the reigns of his successors till, in a.p. 
691, he was able to reinstall himselfon the throne in Anuradhapura. He ruled afterwards 
for thirty-five yeare. Assuming that he came to India a young man, about 65 years of 
active life seem possible ; but there is a discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese 
and Indian chronology. Let that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding 
this discrepancy, to justify this assumption that Manavarma and Narasithhavarman 1. 
Mahimalla were contemporaries. 

18 Periya Tirumoli, 2nd Ten, 9th Decad. Stanza 1. 19 Ante, vol. VI, pp 75-78, 

20 ASRK., 1906-7, p. 228 and refs. in note 9, 21 Mehdvaméa, Turnour and Wijesimha, Ch. XLVII1. 
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What was the port of embarkation of this grand Armada! Narasiidha’s oapital was 
at Kanchi, and Narasimha’s name or title figures prominently in several of the structures 
in Mah&balipuram, considered the oldest according to architectural standards. The 
natural inference then would seem to be that this MahAbalipuram, aa it is now called, was 
the chief port of the Pallavas, and that, since the Pallava ruler, Mahimalln Narasithho 
attempted to enhance its importance by building these structures, it came to be known gx 
Mimallapuram. This conclusion finds support in the following passage in the life of Hinen 
Tsiang. ‘The city of Kanchipura is situated on the mouth (bay) of the Southern Sea of 


India, looking towards the kingdom of Simbala, distant from it three days’ voyage” The 


eity?? of KAnchipura here referred to can be no other than the * port of Kanchipura,’ in all 
likelihood Mahbibalipur, This probability is enhanced by whet follows regarding the 
urtival of the two Buddhist Divines, Bédhiméghfsvara and Abhayadarhabtra, becanse of 
a revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, and this could only 


—_ 


be in the port and not at the capital 40 miles inland. The corresponding passage in Wattor's 


Fuwan Chwang, Vol. IT, p. 227, is “ Kanchipura is the sea port of South India for Ceylon, 
the voyage to which takes three days.’ 

Compare with this the following description of Talasayanam by Tiramangai Alvir -— Ob 
my foolish mind, circumambulate in reverence thoss who have the strength of mind to go 
round the holy Talasayanam, which is Kadolmallai, in the harbour of which, ride at anchor, 
vessels bent to the point of breaking laden as they are with wealth, rich as one’s wishes, 
trunked big elephants and the nine gems in heaps." 

There still remains the form of the name Mallai, distinguished often as Kadalmaliai, 
“the Mallat close to the sea.’ This is the name invariably used by Tirumangai Alvar, 
who lived one generation later than Narasimha. Even Bhitattilvir, whose native place 
it was, refers to it as Mallai. This must have been an anterior name therefore, and the dis- 
tinction * Kadalmallai" raisea the presumption that there was another Mallai, and possibly 
a people called Mallar, referred to by'Tirumsngai Alvar in the designation of Paraméavara- 
varman, *Pallavan Mallaiyarkén’ (the king of Mallaivar). Sunilarly Mallai ond Mavilni 
(Mailapore) in Madras are spoken of as chief cities of Nandi of Telliru in tle porn Nandil:. 
kalambabant, 

Plates | to 4 represent. what is usiually known a5 the Pancha Pandava Ratha. 
This name seems to have arisen at a time when the significance of the ‘ rathaa’ had long 
been forgotten amd the story of the Mahdbhdrata was in great vogue, ‘The origin scams 
simaple enough, Of the five structures one differs from the rest the smallest with a peculiar 
rooling—a roofing that seems formed on the pattern of a amall hut with tho roof overlaid 
with paddy grass aa village houses and hute often are. Of the four other struetures three 
are quite similar in form. The whole five struck the popular imagination as houses built 
for the five brothers, the twins counting as one, as is often the case in the original Maha- 
bhérata, Hence the name must have appeared peculiarly appropriate, having regard to the 
magnificent bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna‘’s Penance. ‘. 


Tho illustration (Plates | and 2)exhibits thestructural differences between the so-called _ 


Dharmaraja and the Bhimaratha clearly. The Dharniarija, Arjuna and Nakula-Sahadéva Ra- 
thas are of one pattern—the conical ; the Bhima Ratha is of a different pattern—the upaidal: 
while the Draupadi Ratha js of the conical pattern likewise, but exhibits the roofamooth 
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showing even the detailaof the over-lying paddy grass. The difference between the other three 
and the Bhima Ratha is one of atruciure—the atructure of the originals of which these are but 
obvious copies. The originals are no other than village houses, which are of the same two 
patterns all aloug the coast, The roofing material-is almost universally plaited cocoanut 
fronds overlaid in more substantial dwellings by dried paddy grave. Such «# structure 
necessitates certain structural features in the roof, which in the copies develop into crna- 
ments, ‘The tale of their origin is disclosed often by the names that stone masons and others 
engaged in architecture make use of. Inacriptions on them make it clear that these were 
intended to enshrine gods and godesses, The work was begun under Narasimihavarman I, 
Mahdmalla, was continued under Paraméivarsvarmon |, and Natusirnhavarman I, Raja- 
simha, and had not been quite completed even under Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the last 
great Pallava: in all a period of more than a century. The Dharmardja Ratha has inserip- 
tions of all these except the last, while the Gan@éa Ratha and the caves of SAluvankuppan 
contain inscriptions of Atiranaohanda taken to be a surname of Nandivarman while it might 
possibly be one of Rajasimha himself. 

Plates 12 to 16 represent the bas-relief which goes by the name of Arjuna’s penance. 
The sculptor has made use of a whole piece of rock with a hollow right in the middle, per- 
haps caused by the erosion of running water, The first gives the general view of the whole, 
The striking foature of the whole acene depicted appears to be the water course towards which 
every figure represented seems to move. As is always the case in Hindu temple building, 
one will see a ameall shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing figure. Just 
outside the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one side in the attitude of one per- 
forming japa (repeating prayers). Almost in a line with this, but above is seen another 
figure of an old man standing on the left leg, the right somewhat raised and bent, and both 
his hands held above hia head in an attitude of god-compelling penance. In front of this 
old man is seen the majestic figure of a god, standing in an attitude of granting the prayer, 
with four hands, two of them holding weapons and the other two in the poses Imown as 
abhaya (no fear) for the left, and as vearada (giving boons) for the right, The dwarf figures 
about and close to the personage deserve to be noted, as they are characteristic of Siva : 
the dwarf figures being representationa of Various ganas, 

What this bas-relief representa has been agitating the minds of archeologists very much. 
Their doubt that this does mot represent Arjuna's penance has shown itself in 
protean forms. Fergusson has it in his Care Temples of India (pp. 155—6): “It waa 
popularly known as Arjuna’s penance from the figure of a Sannyiiai standing on one log, 
anf holding his arms over his head, which is generally assumed to represent that hero of 
the Mahdhhdrata, but with no more authority than that which applies his name with that 
af hia brothers and sister"! to the Ratha above described.” 

“Tn the centre on a projecting ledge, between the two great masses of rock, once stood 
the statue of the great Nagirijs, who was the principal personage for whose honour this great 
bas-relief was designed.” ‘This opinion is apparently shared by Burgess who collaborated 
with him in the publication of his standard work, the Cave Temples of India. These doubte, 
however, are thus summarised by a recent archwologist in the following words :— 

Concerning the latter bas-relief, it is well to recollect that we cannot any more oall it 
: Arjuna’s penance.’ * The merit of having given a satisfactory explanation of this scone 
goes to Mr, Victor Goloubeau who has proved (Journal Asiatique, 11th series, vol. TV, 
July-Augist 1014) :— res 

1. That the principal object In the scene ta the vertical crevice in the rock, for it is 
towards it that all the personages are turned ; 

®. ‘That the presence of ndgas in the crevice proves the presence a sammy 

atin $4 This was no elster but the common wife of the five brothers, 
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In that case all is clear. During the Pallava epoch the rain water flowed through the 
crevice. This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from the heights 
of Kailasa. On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of Bhagiratha. Thus 
the personage who has so long been mistaken for Arjuna is no other than Bhagiratha, 
and this grand sight must be called not ‘ Arjuna’s penance,’ but‘ Bhagiratha’s penance.’26 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondi- 
cherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archeology has my sincere admiration, 
refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it represents 
Bhagiratha’s penance. é oy 

The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
in the Mahdbhérata to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to be 
equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness, We shall prove by 
such an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one suggested 
is hardly appropriate ; and, as a consequence, no further suggestion of a name is called for. 
The story of Arjuna’s penance, as described in the Kairdta sarga of the Mahdébhérata, is 
briefly as follows :— 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupadi was advised, as a 
measure of necessary preparation for the war then almost certain, to go to the Himalayas, 
perform a penance to the god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from him the pasupata, the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, which, therefore, could be given only by him. Arjuna, went 
as directed and performed a long and severe penance. Siva was well pleased with the 
penance, which was of sufficient severity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences. 
All the same the weapon par excellence could not be conferred upon him without testing his 
worth. For the purposes of this test Siva assumed the form of a hunter and went in 
pursuit of a boar, the form assumed by one of his attendants. The boar, as was intended, 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest, where Arjuna was rapt in contemplation 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such a 
disturbance about him that he opened his eyes and saw the wild boar. The instinct of the 
Kshatriya got the better of him ; he took up his bow and with a single arrow, shot from it, 
transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with his action the hunter, who came in the 
trail of his game, shot also and the dead beast shewed the marks of both arrows. The 
huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of the 
quarry. The opposing claims ended in a combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it, the weapon that Arjuna cherished the most proved of no avail, 
and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of what 
he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he set up a mud image of Siva and placed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowers which he had at hand. He was surprised to find the bunch 
on the head of his antagonist. Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand with no 
other than the god Siva, hethrew himself into the attitude of a penitent, who was determined 
to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by a severer penance thanany he had yet done. Then 
Siva shewed himself in his usual form to assure Arjuna that he was pleased with the 
valour he shewedin the combat, which he had brought on for the purpose of testing him. 
Siva then asked him to state the boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, demanded 
the gift of the pdsupata, which Siva gave with pleasure and benignity.2¢ 

The whole of this story is exhibited in three tableaux in the bas-relief. The sculptor 
has chosen the characteristic incidents in the story; (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna in 
penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, the boar galloping away ahead while the other 

“6 Cantos 42 & 43, Book I, Kumbhakonam Edition. 
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animals are quiescent in the relief, (3) the third is where Siva appears before Arjuna and 
bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent as a result of the penance. The 
three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation of Arjuna’s Penance 
on the surface of the rock. The trend of the various other beings towards the middle 
is not because of the watercourse there, but because of the chief character, Siva, being there. 
The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to represent the Coming of the 
Ganges (Gangdvatarana). The story of the Coming of the Ganga, so far as it relates to this 
particular, requires that Gajg& should be shown as descending upon the matted coiffure 
of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom in a small stream by means of a loosened 
lock. The aspect of Siva in the relief has nothing in it to indicate this. 


“There is much other evidence on the point, but it is other than archeological. The 
archmological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period of 
Narasitnhavarman I, Mahamalla, who was a contemporary of the two Tévdram hymners, 
Appar and Sambandar. Both of these mention the incident of giving the pédsupata 
4o Arjuna as one of the more prominent acts of beneficence by Siva*’. The inscrip- 
tions on the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that Narasimhavarman 
laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Saiva centre of the place. Inscriptions 
Nos. 17 and 18 on the Dharmar4ja Ratha make it clear that it was intended to be called 
‘ Atyantakdma Pallavésvara.’ 28 The same name occurs in the so-called Ganésa Ratha and 
in the Ramfnuja Mantapam. This Atyantakfma was a title of Paramésvaravarman 
the grandson of Narasirnhavarman I, and father of Narasimhhavarman II, Rajasirhha. 
The name “‘ Narasimha ”’, is used twice among the number of inscriptions specifying the names 
and titles inscribed on this Dharmaraja Ratha. Since several of the titles were borne 
by more than one Pallava sovereign, it would be difficult to decide which of the two Narasimhas 
this actually refers to. On grounds of paleography Dr. Hultzsch has given it as his opinion 
that the characters in which these epigraphs are written are older than those in the Ganesa 
Ratha, and the florid characters in the Kailisanatha temple at Conjivaram. While this may 
not be quite a decisive test, it is probable that it is Narasimha I that is under reference here. 
(For the remarks of Dr. Hultzsch, see Epi. Ind., vol. X, p.1 ff.) The larger number of 
buildings in rock therefore began to be excavated by Narasithhavarman I, and reached their 
completion if they ever reached it at all under Narasimha I, Rajasimha, Saiva sovereigns ina 
Saiva age. Among the statues in relief in the Dharmaraja Ratha in several tiers, there is one in 
the first tier in the south-west panel which seems intended to represent a human figure (Plate 
7). Ithas aninscription on the top like the otherreliefs. But this contains no name among the 
titles inscribed on the top of the panel, that will lead us to the identification of the statue being 
that of NarasimhhaI. It must, however, be remarked that this is the only two handed figure 
in the whole group, and there are features in the drapery and the attitude of the figure itself, 
which would make it distinct from the other figures in the other panels of the Ratha. Since un- 
doubtedly the names and titles on the Ratha were the names and titles of a Narasimha, this 
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tay vig sions he that of Narasitiba T, aa we have already indicated 2? He probably made 
the relief on the rook not far off represent one of the most popular of Siva'a acta of heneficence 
to humanity, which both the 7¥oiram hymners referto very often inthe course of their works, 
the more so as Bhiravi's Kirdtdrjuntya must then have been in proat vogue ut Kaiehi in his 
time. This is the more natural seeing that the other bas-relief has reference to one of Kriahna’s 
achievements, the holding up of the hill, Govardhana, to protect the cowherda and cattle from 

a shower of stones. We shall revert to this later, but must mention here that this place 
finds no mention in the Téniram os a place holy to Siva, though these hymmners refer to 
Tirukalukkupram; ner is the place included ameng those peculiarly sacred to Siva now. 
It seems to be then beyond the possibility of doubt that this bas-relief represents Arjuna’s 
Penance, not asan incident in the Mahébidrein but as o representation of one of Siva's 
mony acts of beneficence to humanity, perhaps because it formed the subject of the Nirdt. 
Airjuntya; not so much that it so depicted in the hymns of the Ttoéram. 

This interpretation finds unlooked for support in the archeological remoins of = few 
pillars recently unearthed at Chandimau in the Behar District of the Ferns Division. 
These are sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument 3 
to Mr. BR. D. Banerjee, to the oth or the 6th century a.p. as the insoriptions foo on Bs 
pillars are in the Gupta characters.2° 

Another point in regard to this bas-relief ie whether it is the work of foreigners. That 
foreign workmen from other parts of India and outside did do work in this part of the 
country on occasions, ia in evilence in the Tamil classics"! Jewellers from Magadha, 


amiths from Mah&ritta, blacksmiths from Avanti (Malya), carpenters from Yavann, laboured 


with the artizans of the Tamil land, 
Admitting this possible eo-cperation, it requires more to prove borrowing oither the 


inspiration or the execution. None of the details of these works scem foreign either to the 


locality or to the prevalent notions of indigenous art. The suspected “ Cornucopia " held in 
the hand by one of the figures at the bottom of the central water-course is none other than 


© SS rel 
3) Plate 7 is from a photograph taken by my colleague, Mr.8. 5, Suryanarayana Sastri, Reader in: 
Indian Philosophy. Thot this might be the statue of Narasituha J, | investigated by ao detailed 


examination of the figuresinthe Ratha, when I took Professor Franklin Edgerton of the Yale Uai- 
versity to see the place, and he kindly took » photograph for me and sent me a copy. ‘This was lent to 
Mr. T. G. Aravarnuthan, M.A, B.L., who wanted » Joan of it for making ma block. The photograph was not 
returned to me, ond J understood mubeequently that he had lost it. I found it uccessary, therefore, to 
make another Orrangement, amc Inthe course of a nother vit to the place with ny friend, Dr. Balidag Nag 
of the Caleutta University, I took Mr. Suryanarayana Sastre] ales, The photograph of Narasimba 
and the small one representing the hermitage in Arjuna's Ponance are both of them taken by him. (Tho 


boy in shorts standing in the middle of the group is iny aon, and obviously does not belong to the proup),. 


T regret the lore of Professor Fugerton’s photograph, a» it was taken with a view to the epigraph over-head 
coming out clearly. 
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a sling containing the sacvificial platter of wood, which one of the disciples has washed and 
put together to carry home to the hermitage, while his companion carries on his shoulder 
a vesat!! of water, . 

There is ina cave a little to the aouth of the Ganéia Ratha, a relief exhibiting 
the man-boar according to the Vaikdnasiyama. Of tho three kinds of boar form, 
this is what is called the Adivariha type. This must be exhibited with four hands, two 
of them carrying the Gonch and the disc; the colour grasa-green, left foot planted upon 
tlie hooded head of the king of the serpents (Asha). 

The figure of Bhavariha should have, according to the Vaikdnasdgama, tho face 
of a boar in association with the body ofa man. It has four arms, two of which hold 
the dankha and chakra as usual. The right leg should be slightly bent and be made to 
rest upon the jewelled hood of the mythical serpent Adiéésha, who must be sculptured 
a8 in company with his wife. Of the remaining two hands, the left hand should be 
shown as supporting the legs of Bhdmidéyi, seated on the god's bent right leg, with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right hand has to be thrown round the waist of the 
same goddess. The boar face of the god should be slightly tilted up, so as to make the 
muzzle approach the bosom of the goddess as though he is engaged in smelling her.2? The 
colour of the image of Vardha-Vishnu is represented by the darkness of the twilight. The 
amociated figure of Bhitmidéyi should have her hands in the aajali attitude. She should 
be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be adorned with all suitable 
ornaments. Her complexion has to be black. Her face should be slightly lifted up and 
turned towards her lord, and should be expressive of ahyneea and joy, The top of her head 
should reach the chest of the figure of Variha, and her image should be made in accordance 
with the panchatdia measure. Such is the description given in the Vaikkdnasdgama. (Mr. 
T, A. Gopinatha Rao's Hindu Iconography, pp. 132-3). 

The Trvikrame panel in the same cave (Plate 17).—The image of Trvikrama may be sculp- 
tured it is said, in three different ways, namely, with the left foot raised up to the level of the 
(1) tight knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the forehead. These three varieties arc obvious. 
ly intended to represent Tyvikrama as striding the earth, the mid-world and heavenly- 
world respectively ; and are all exemplified in sculptures also. The image of Trvikrama, 
with the left foot lifted up only to the level of the right knee is, however, rarely met 
with among available pieces of eculpture. The rule is that Tyvikrama images should be 
Worked out in accordance with the wifameadaéa-idla measure, and their total height 
should be 124 angulas, Trvikrania should have either four ar eight hands, If there 
be only four arms, one of the right hands should be made to hold the 4ankha and one 
ofthe left hands the chakra: or it may éven be that the left hand carries the chakra and 
the right hand the dankia. The other right hand should be held up with the palm 
upwards and the other left hand stretehed out parallel to the uplifted leg; or this right 
hand may bein the abhayaor the varadi pose. Onthe other hand, if Tyvikrama is sculp. 
tured with eight arms, five of the hands should carry the éankha, chakra, gada, sdenga 
(bow) and hala (plough), the other three being kept a3 in the previous instance. The 
right lng of Trvikrama is to be firmly planted upon the earth; and the left should be 
used in taking the stride of world-measure. The colour of the image ia to be dark as that 
of the rain-cloud ; it should be clothed in red garments and decorated with all ornaments, 
Behind it there should be sculptured the tree called kalpake, ond Indra should be shown 
holding over Trvikrama'’s head an umbrella, On either side Varuna and Vayu should be 
made to wave chdmaras; and over them on the right and the left there should be tho 


figures of Sirya and Chandra respectively. Near these again there should be seen 





a2 This attitude of amorous dalliance ig sumelines described, of course absurdly enough, aa Plaving 
the baby at the bron, 
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Sanyasa, Sanaka, Sanatkumdra. Brahma should be made to take hold of the uplifted foot 


of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandala 


held in the other hand; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
hands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewhere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rdékshasa, in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rdkshasaz, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Brahmanical boy Vamana ; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen.. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of Jambavan should be shown as 
sounding the drum, called bhéri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 


beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the asura emperor Bali. So says, the — 


Vaikhénasdégama. (Op. cit., pp. 164-7). 


Plate 16 represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six im size, carved on 


the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganésa 
Ratha at Mahdbalipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands ; three of the right hands carry the chakra, the gada, and the khadga, 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
the Vaikhanasigama. Three of the left hands carry the sankha (conch), the kétaka 
(shield), and dhanus (bow), and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the 
uplifted leg. This leg itself is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of 
the leg stretched out to measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a 
padmdsana (a form of squatting) and as offering with one of his right hands péja (worship) 
to that foot. His image is given four hands and is made to wear the jatd-makuta (coiffure 
of matted hair) and karna-kundalas (ear-pendants). In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we see Siva also seated in padmasana. His image also has four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-makuta 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Sirya, the sun-god, with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests 


that they are both residing up in the heavenly world without any terrestrial support. 


This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of which he holds stretched out in the act of 
praising Trvikrama. Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in the attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be fidticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to carry what is 
evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old Jambavan, sounding the drum in 
joy due to the vietory of the Dévas over the Danavas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
Namuchi to the right; and the other three figures, that are to be sech, are perhaps 
representations of Bali and some other prominent asuras. There is one other figure shown 


as af cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying something like a staff in the right hand. 


It is not possible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahménda- 
purdna states that when VAmana grew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Danavas were hurled up into the air as jf by a hurricane. This figure is 
perhaps one of the Danavas so tossed up. : 


r 


These two, as also several others of the figures of gods and goddesses in the locality, 


conform to the norms of Iconography as laid down in the Vaikdnasdgama and shew 
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marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of other ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono- 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the school of architecture or sculpture. 

Govardhana Krishna :—This represents Krishna as carrying the hill Goyardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gékulam where he was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intended for Indra, the Védic god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna accepted the offerings intended for Indra, who, in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegious village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from harm and exhibit to the wondering world that what was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is rather crude in comparison with that of Arjuna’s penance ; but it seems 
none the less to belong to the same school of art. If it be so, this may be the first work 
of an artist or the first work of the school, the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
skill, is exhibited in the other bas-relicf. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life, and 
refutes the theory that Vénugdép4la (young Krishna playing on the flute) is not found 
represented before the 13th century A.p. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvar of the twenty 
devoted to this place seems specifically to refer to this relief.°* 

Mahishdsuramardani (Plate 10):—The goddess Durg& should have ten hands according to 
‘the Silparatna, which describes her further as having three eyes ; she should wear on her head 
a jata-makuta and in it there should be the chandra-kald or the digit of the moon. The 
eolour of her body should be like that of the afasi flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the nilétpala or the blue lily; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the trbhanga variety). In her right hands she should 
earry the trisilla, khadga, saktyiyudha, chakra, and a stringed bow; and in the left hands 
the pidsa, ankusa, kétaka, paragu, and a bell. At her feet should lie a buffalo with 
its head cut off and with blood gushing from its neck. From within this neck should be 
visible the half-emerged real asura bound down by the ndga-pdsa of the Dévi. The asura 
should be, made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Dévi has already plunged 
her irSila into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye-brows. The right leg of the Dévi should be placed on the back of her lion and 
her left leg should touch the buffalo-body of Mahish4sura. 

The Vishnudharmétiara, as quoted in the Vdchaspatya, describes Mahishasuramardani 
under the name of ChandikA thus :—This Dévi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion. She has 
twenty hands; the riglit ones carry, respectively, the sila, khadga, sankha, chakra, bana, 
éakti, vajra, abhaya, damaru, and an umbrella; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
niiga-pasa, khétaka, parasu, ankusa, dhanus, ghanta, dhvajagada, a mirror and the mudgara. 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real asura proceeding out from 
the neck; His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the Dévi mauls him, and the Dévi herself thrusts the irsila into his neck. The 
asura, who is bound down by the ndga-pédsa, carries a sword and a shield.34 The peculiar 
fetiture of the MahishAsuramardani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press- 
ing back her enemy Andhakfsura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty which is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durga. 

The Shore Temple :—General view (Plates 21 & 22). This temple in general view shows a 
double vimana, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 


83 Periya Tirumoli, I. V. 4. 84 T, A. G., Iconography, p. 357, et seq, 
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the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It has a hole in the middle of the pedestal to hold a stone 
image or linga. An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvaidbhadra*® type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Sémaskanda*® in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu couchant. (See Plate 9.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and Siva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam, with sixteen fluted faces. These three in Chola times were 
known as Jalasayana or Kshatriyasirhha Pallavésvyaram, Pallikondan and Rajasiha 
PallavéSvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. The significance of this will follow. 

The Atiranachandésvara Cave in Saéluvanguppam: Plate 23. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to be Nandivarman, the last great Pallava. It looks, on paleographical grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman IT, RAjasimha. 

Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-sayanamirti: Plate 9. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the kivita ; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna- 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow. By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
Markandéya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu“and Kaitabha, while on the lotus 
issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the back wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the image of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayadha-purushas, 
of Garuda, of Vishvakséna, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
giijalt pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall Siva,—both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group constitutes the uffama class of YégaSayanamiirti. If 
the figures of the Saptarishis and Vishvakséna are absent, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class; if the Pajakamunis and Madhu and Kaitabha are also absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class.’37 


In regard to this Yégasayanamirti in the Shore Temple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was there himself alone and had to exhibit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Yégasayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern temple, where the name of the goddess is Bhfidévi (the Earth). This 
tradition and the name of the goddess indicate some connection between the locality 
and the Varahavataéra of Vishnu. No definite statement of such a connection has so far 
come to my notice. 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of MahAbalipuram, which has been a 
puzzle in archeology. Being structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 
35 A column with four faces, each face with a head of Siva, the top is surmounted by a head also, 
aS Siva in the company of his consort Um and their son Skandha (Subrahmanya). 
87 T, A. G., Iconography, pp.90, &e. ve | | 
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been a late structure, at least later than the rock-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, although more definite light would certainly be welcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the following facts require to be noticed. The original 
structures seem to have been the smaller shrine and the Vishnu chamber behind it, with 
very probably an apsidal viminam surmounting the Vishnu shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine facing the sea. (See Plate 22.) 

The Chola inscriptions found in Mahabalipuram published in the South Indian Inscrzp- 
tions, Vol. I, pp. 63-69, go to prove the existence of three shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram ; (2) Palligondaruliyadéva and (3) Rajasiha Pallavésvaram. 
According to these inscriptions Mamallapuram belonged to Amur N&adu of Amarkéttam. 
No. 40 of the South Indian Inscriptions uses the name Pudukkudaiyan Ekadhiran,3 fifty, as 
an alternative name for Amur Nadu. Amfr, a village near by, gives the name both to the 
larger and smaller divisions. Reverting to the names given in these epigraphs to the 
shrines, we have no doubt about the Palligondaruliyadéva. This can refer only to the god 
on his couch, Vishnu. The names are not quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavésvara can have no direct significance, as there is nothing to connect 
Jalasayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This name can only mean the 
Pallavésvara of the place Jalasayanam, which must necessarily have been an anterior name. 
This would apply more appropriately to the smaller temple looking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirumangai Alvar Talagsayanam 
(Sthalasayanam) and not Jalasayanam. The mere proximity to the sea cannot give @ 
shrine this name, and the Siva shrine close to the sea has nothing of sayanam (couch).in 
it, containing as it does only a sixteen-sided prismatic lingam. 

The Sea-ward Temple seems built with the design to shut off the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirnmangai Alvar describes as a Vishnu temple “ where Vishnu 1s in the company of 
Siva, whose proper place is the crematorium.’’? The Talasayanam must have got modified 
into Jalasayanam by an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasimha Pallavésvaram, 
if Kshatriyasirnha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it.#0 
Rajasiriha Pallavésvaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasimha’s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate.*! Rajasimha 
is further described ‘a very pious prince, the illustrious Atyantakiéma, the chief of the 
Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose great 


88 This name or title which means ‘ the unparallelled hero of the new umbrella’ seems intended to 
designate Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The first word seems to contain a hint that the throne was to 
him a new acquisition and not one coming in hereditary descent. The Kasékudi plates of this 
Nandivarman call the village under gift by the new name Ekadhiramangalam, which was probably 
in honour of the sovereign regnant. If this interpretation is correct, it is clear that Nandivarman 
restored the temple to the status quo ante. (S. Ind. Ins., IL, iii. p. 359.) 

39 lermsaf® sr_smer s-u1®@ Jeqese®@ 
Bemage Busrsers OsuCugGurers Suu #blev 
SemAsah WaAGuiuLatvs Stor we %s saFwer 
amas ner ssrtacor asna@ser er wi_@a eG e.—(Periya Tirumoli, 11. vii. 9.) 
40 Para. 9, Epigraphist’s Report for 1913. : 
41 Cf. Rajasimha-Pallavésvara, the Kailasanatha temple at Kaichi, 
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statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the Saiva doctrine.’# : 

In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrine he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade, and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modern temple in the town. The tradition is living yet that this latter was built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pallava sovereign, it 
may even be by his own successor Nandivarman Pallayamalla who was a Vaishnava and in 
whose time Tirumangai Alvar probably lived. 

Mamallapuram is not mentioned as a Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have composed hymns upon Tirukkalukkunram ; nor even by Sundaram/frti, as far as I 
am at present able to make out. It is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worshipeven now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two parts of ten stanzas 
each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Alvars, Bhaitathalvar, believed 
to be much anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple by the 
name Mamallai.# We have already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in 
the Krishnamantapam. 

It seems, therefore, that before Narsimmhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishnava temples in Kajichi. In one of his verses, Tirumangai Alvar refers to the 
god at Mallai, as “he who was abed in Kachchi.’44 This may be explained away ina 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
tothe traditions of both. The shrine in KaAfchi referred to is that of Yaddédktakéri 
or Vehka, the only temple referred to in the Perumbéndrruppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kannan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondaman 
Ilandiraiyan of Kajichi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simmhavishnu, 
the founder of the great Pallava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century a.p. 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishnu himself was a Vaishnava, according to the 
Udayéndiram plates of Nandivarman I., Pallavamalla,4S while Rajasiha is described 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramamahésvara). A Vishnu 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 


Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age 
of the great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasitmhavarman I, Mahdmalla, 
whose name was attached to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. It is in 
point to notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place 
Mallai ; the same designation is given to it uniformly in the work Nandikkalambakam, a 
Tamil work celebrating the exploits of Nandivarman, victor at Tellaru. The age of 
this monarch is now definitely fixed. He came later, being a grandson of Nandivarman 

42 Téshim vaméé prasditat Ranarasika purérnmardhanad (a)gradandat (x) ) 

Subrahmanyah kumaré Guha iva Pramadiévarddatta janma 
Saktiksupgari varggo viditabahunaya Saiva siddhanta margé 
Srimaa Atyantakimeh kshatasakalamalo dhirddharah Pallavanam 


. 11. «+» No. 24, O). 
48 Iyarpd, II, 70, (S.1.1., Vol. I., No. 24, verse 5) 


4 ssGéi Sisesaanriré SLerudtags saewerin, 
45 Simhavishpu—the grandfather of Narsithhavarman I, was a devout Vaishnava. (Udayéndiram 
Plates, S. I. I., Vol. II, Pt. iii, p. 370) * Bhaktyaradhita Vishnuh Simhavishyuh ” | 
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Pallavamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes, we have not the means of deci- 
ding, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date a.p. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as but slender, that the place was a port 
of some importance commercially.46 The genealogy of the Pallavas of Kafichi goes back ten 
generations at least before Simhavishnu the father of Mahéndra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India.47 If we can take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about a.p. 400 from the known dates of Narasimha 
I. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to 
Vishnugépa of Kajichi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the Samudragupta—about 
A.D. 350. One of these very early. Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amaravati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalaya to imprint 
his ‘lénchana’ on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty.*8 This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya. We 
have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much anterior to his time—what- 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us 
the clue. 

We have already noted that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port, as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could be regarded as the capital and its port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to be confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
* Master of the Law’ was. Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange.*” The Periplus, 
written about 80 A.D., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kaveri; Camara, 
Poduka and Malanga.®9 Without going into the details of this geography here, we 
may take the port Malanga to be the MahAbalipuram that is at present. The description 
of MAvilangai we find in the Sirupéndrruppadai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiuen Thsang’s time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior®! 
Malange was, according to Ptolemy, the capital of Bassarnagos, which, on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Védar or Véttuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
integral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing a Pallava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called, even now, Kilmavilangai (i. e., East or Lower 
Mavilangai). Another Malingi (Kan. for Mavilangai) in Mysore is called in the lith 
century a.p. Idaindttu Mavilangai.®* These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
I am able to make out at present, there is no authority for taking Mavilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabai has taken it®*—the passage of the Sirupdndrrupadai not 
lending itself to that interpretation. If then the capital and the port bore the same name, 











46 JRAS., 1904, pp. 609 and 636. 

47 Origin and Early History of the Pallavas—J.1.H. 

48 §, Ind. Ins., vol. L., p. 27, ll. 33-34. 

49 Ante, vol, XIII, pp. 333 and 368. 

50 W. Schoff’s Periplus, p. 46, Section 60. 51 Pattuppdttu, 8. Iyer’s Edition 
52 Epig. Karndjaca, Mysore, Pt. 1, T. N. 34 and 35. 58 The Tamils 1800 Years Ago. 
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there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in his days. In fact, it is stated that 
to Oymanattu Nalliyakkédan, the hero of the Sirupdndrrupadai, belonged the region 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Vélir, Kyilpattinam, Mavilangai, Kidangil, etec., 
but Kajichi in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondaman Tlandiraiyan of Kafchi, and the Vishnugopa of Kaéfchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta, 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
they were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners. The study of their monuments 
at Mahabalipuram makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, must have been 
Brahmanic ; their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishnu Purdna,®4 that the Pallavas were a race of Kshatriyas, 
who fell from their high estate by giving up the Vaidie duties enjoined upon them, 
meaning perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 
to do with the Pahlavas or Parthians, as their contemporaries the Chalukyas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. | | 

Having come so far, it would seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquities of MahAbalipuram, are the samé’ as 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers. 
That these powerful Pallavas of the d ynasty of Narasirhhavarman were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear. There is one particular motive in these buildings that strike one 
as a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their coins, seems to indicate unmistakably that they were the feudatories of the 
Andhras, who advanced southwards from across the Krishna River, both in the lower and 
upper part of its course, There seems, therefore, some reason to distinguish between these 
Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins, which have for their characteristic 
device a standing bull, On this subject the following remarks of Professor Rapson seem 
apposite. “‘ In the same region lived the Kurumbars, a people of considerable importance 
before the 7th century a.p, Between the coins of these two peoples no accurate discrimi- 
nation has yet been made. The coins of this region fallinto two classes :—(1) Those which in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (2.g., E. CSI. Pl. I, 55-58, called 
Kurumbar ; and perhaps also id. I, 31-38 called Pallava or Kurumbar), and may therefore possi- 
bly belong to the same period (2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.). The oceurrence of the ship as a 
_Teverse type testifies to the foreign trade for which the Pallavas were famous. (2) The other 

class is of gold and silver and undoubtedly later: but here again there seems to be no 
evidence from which to determine the exact date. These coins all bear the Pallava 
emblem, the maned lion, together with Kanarese or Sanskrit inscription,’’65 

That the Kurumbars were different from the Pallavas, and that the Pallavas were 
northerners, seems to find an echo in Tamil literature. There are two or three poems, which 
are ascribed to different authors, who must be allotted, on very substantial evidence, to the 
first century, or a little later, of the Christian era. Among them a certain chief by name 
Nannan had for his territory the region called, in Tamil literature, PAlinaédu®®, round about 
54 Bk. III, Ch. iii. Wilson’s Translation. Original élokas (15-21), 

55 Indian Coins, by BE. J. Rapson, Plate V, 16 and p. 37. 
5° This is also called in Tamil Konkinam (Konkan), 
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the region of Cannanore now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called Elil 
Malai (a hill about 18 miles north of Cannanore now). That hill-fort had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Ilanjétchenni, victor at Serupp4li or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar).57 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tamil 
chief Kari, ruler of Malai Nadu round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Mullar.58 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear that at the commencement 
of the Christian era there was a general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar) into South India, which was resisted with all their power by the Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Péndyan ruler, who figures 
prominently in the Silappadhikaram, that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on a basis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this general opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the 4th 
century A.D. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of KAfichi, generally known as Tondaim4n, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 
Tondaiman. 
Special Note. 


The Varaha cave, which is on the canal side of the lighthouse, has not been mentioned 
above, except in Mr. Gopalan’s note. This contains a representation of the Varaha 
Avatara of Vishnu. Being under worship, people are not freely admitted at all times, and 
the cave has often to be given up, as it is difficult to suit oneself to the convenience of the 
priest in charge. It has recently become one of the most important features of Mahabali- 
puram, as it contains the two panels of representations of Simhavishnu and his son 
Mahéndravarman, with their queens one on either side of the front verandah of the cave 
(Plates 5 & 6). These are represented with their queens, Simhavishnu seated, while his 
two queens are standing. Mahéndravarman is standing leading his two queens, as 
it were by the hand. The sitting figure is that of Simhavishnu, as the inscription on 
the top unmistakably shows, and the standing figure is that of his son, Mahéndra- 
varman. The discovery of these reliefs increases the probability that the place was 
one of very considerable importance in the days both of Simhavishnu and his 
son Mahéndravarman. As we Imow that Simhavishnu was a Vaishnava,®? the 
presence of his representation in the Varaha cave would be nothing strange. This 
newly discovered feature enhances the probability that it was regarded as a Vaishnava 
holy place rather than a Saiva. It would be difficult to explain the presence of the relief 
of Mahéndravarman, as traditionally he was regarded as first of all a Jain, later on converted 
to Saivism. Although this by itself is no insuperable objection to the presence of this panel 
of his relief in the Vaishnava temple. The appearance of the relief in company with 
that of his father would perhaps indicate that early in his life, and as a prince, 
who had not developed any pronounced partiality for any of these particular faiths like 
Indian sovereigns generally, he visited this place of worship impartially. Hence the con- 
clusion seems justifiable that the reliefs were cut out in the reign of Simhavishnu himself. 
If so, the place must have been of some importance in his reign, and the existence 
of this Varaha shrine may be inferred from a reference in Tirumangai Alvar’s Peria 





57 Akam 375 or 374 in the MS. copy in the Govt. MSS. Library at Madras. 
$8 Narrinat, 170. 69 See p. 28 ante, 
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Tirumoli, (Il, 6.3). On the suggestion made above that in the relief in the Dharmaraja 
Ratha the two-handed figure (Plate 7) is that of Narasimhavarman, it is just possible there are 
other figures which may very likely represent other sovereigns of the Pallava dynasty. 
This, however, requires a very careful and quite a detailed examination of all the reliefs 
in the place. 

One further point of very considerable importance is that the cave contains an inscrip- 
tion of Nandivarman Pallava Malla’s 65th year, his latest regnal year so far known. 
The occurrence of this inscription in the cave, taken along with the others to which refer- 
ence has already been made, shows that the place was one of considerable importance in his 
reign, This was already inferred from the reference to the locality in the hymns of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, who was a contemporary of this sovereign. This Alvar's reference to the 
place as still possessed of long streets cannot be regarded as a description of an obscure 
village or a place in ruins. 

We may conclude that the various details given above would justify the inference that 
the place was one of some importance, and known by the Tamil native term “ Mallai,” other- 
wise, ‘* Kadal Mallai”. When it assumed a certain degree of importance, it probably was 
called “ Mamallai’’ or “‘ Mamallapuram "6° to distinguish it from other villages of the name. 
It seems probable that Narasithhavarman I took it into his head to beautify the already 
considerable place in his own way, possibly in imitation of what his father did in various 
other places. In so doing, he followed the practice of Indian sovereigns by renaming the place 
with one of his titles, the most striking of which perhaps was at the time ““MahAmalla.” Hence 
the place enjoyed the alternative designation “Mahimalla”, which, written in Tamil, would 
assume the form ‘‘Mamallapuram” and is identical with the previous Tamil name. There is 
no need, therefore, to make any effort to derive the one name from the other, being, as they 
are, two different names historically, though by chance they assume the same form finally, 
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ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN ON THE INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
Nores rrom EXPLORATIONS BETWEEN Uprer Swat AnD THE InDvs. 
By Sm AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE., F.B.A, 

My recent tour of archwological and geographical exploration across the Indian North- 
West Frontier led me through a fascinating region, hitherto inaccessible for the most part, 
upon which my eyes had been fixed for fully thirty years, The hill tracts stretching north- 
ward beyond the Peshawar border owe their special antiquarian and historical interest. to 
two facts. The fertile valleys drained by the SwAt river, together with the tribal terri- 
tory of Bunér south-eastward, had long ago been recognized as corresponding to the ancient 
Udydna,2 a country famous in Buddhist tradition. The early worship and culture which 
once flourished there were known to have left their traces behind in numerous as yet unsur- 
veyed ruins, But what invests this whole region with an additional historical interest, and 
one likely to appeal to a wider public, anyhow in the West, is the fact that it must have been 
the scene of important events in that arduous campaign which brought Alexander the Great 
from the foot of the snowy Hindukush to the Indus and preceded his triumphant invasion 
of the Panjab. The present account of the explorations carried out by me on this ground 
from March to May 1926 will be restricted in the main to what indications I succeeded in 
tracing of the Macedonian conqueror's passage. 

Before, however, I proceed to record these and kindred antiquarian observations we may 
pass a rapid glance over the general geographical features of this region. Its central and 
most important part is formed by the territory of Swit. The river which drains the whole 
of it and from which it takes its name (a very ancient one, mentioned already in the Rigveda 
as Suvdstu and by Megasthenes as Séacros), descends from the high ice-crowned range between 
Chitral and the headwaters of the Gilgit river and joins the Kabul river not far from Peshawar. 
The Swat valley is quite alpine in its upper portion where I saw it flanked by magnificent glacier- 
clad peaks rising close to 19,000 feet in height. But below the hill tract known as Torwal it 
widens greatly, and for a distance of over 60 miles comprises a wide expanse of fertile plain 
on either side, easily irrigated and used largely for rice cultivation. 

Bold spurs descending to the river from the watershed range in the south divide this 
open and rich portion of the main Swat valley at two points. Down to the barrier formed 
by the Shamélai spur above the town of Mingaora the valley continues the almost due 
north-south direction it follows in the mountains. From there it turns south-west to where 
the precipitous Landakai ridge forms a natural dividing line between Upper and Lower Swat. 
Thence the valley takes a more westerly course, still retaining its fertile riverine plain for 
some 20 miles farther. But beyond, from above the confluence with the Panjkéra, it con- 
tracts rapidly. Finally it is through narrow and in parts almost impassable gorges that the 
river forces its way down to the great open plain of the Peshawar valley. Together with the 
numerous large side valleys on both sides, Swit is a territory singularly favoured by nature 
and of great potential wealth. Occupied now by Pathan tribes, comparatively recent inva- 
ders, SwAt has for the last four centuries or more suffered greatly from a state of chronic dis- 
order, such as seems endemic in that race when left uncontrolled by some strong power. 

South of the lower part of Swat lies the open plain of the Peshawar valley, the ancient 
Gandhdra, drained by the Kabul riverand now, as of old, the most important district on the 
North-West Frontier. It has always served as a passage wide open for invaders of India 

, Reprinted, with the kind permission of the author and the Council, Royal Geographical Society, from 
The Geographical Journal for November and December 1927. A few paragraphs only, which relate to 
arrangements preparatory to the tour of exploration, have been omitted—JtT.-Epr Tor. 

4 For the sake of convenience we may continue to use this long-accepted Sanskrit form of the name, 
though the researches of Professor F. W. Thomas and M. Sylvain Lévi have proved the true form of the 
name, as attested by Buddhist Sanskrit texts, to be Uddiyinaor Oddiyana ; cf. JRAS., 1905, p. 461; Journal 
Asiatique, 1915, 1, pp. 105 sqg., and below, p. 12. 
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from the north-west. Where the barren but picturesque hill range dividing the Peshawar 
valley from Swt rises higher and takes a decided turn to the north-east it throws off a branch 
at right angles; which runs down to the Indus and encircles the territory of Bunér. Less 
extensive and less fertile than SwAt and accessible from it by a number of comparatively easy 
passes, Bunér seems always to have shared the political fate of its northern neighbour. | 
we follow the main range above the left bank of the SwAt river farther up, its height steadily 
increases and its character as the great divide between the Swat river and the Indus becomes 
more defined. 

The valleys which run down from this watershed towards the Indus, though not large, 
are still comparatively open and fertile and hold now a Pathfn population closely allied with 
that of Swat. But above the mouth of the Ghérband river the Indus valley rapidly contracts 
into a succession of narrow and very difficult gorges comprehensively designated as the Indus 
Kohistén. The small independent communities of Dard speech which are settled there, 
together with those to be found in Térwél and elsewhere on the headwaters of the Swat river, 
may safely be recognized as a remnant of that pre-Muhammadan population which once 
held Sw&t and the adjacent tracts, and which the Pathan invasion has driven back farther 
into the mountains or gradually absorbed. The great height of the snowy range separating 
this portion of the Indus valley from the SwAt river drainage sufficiently explains why there 
is no need to pursue our rapid survey in this direction further. 

Turning now to the west we find Upper Swat bordered by the territory known as Dir 
and drained by branches of the Panjkéra : this joins the SwAt river before the latter emerges 
on the plain of the Peshawar valley. The tract on the northernmost headwaters of the Panj- 
k6ra, in respect of its forests, its ample gtazing-grounds and its remnant of Dard-speaking 
hillmen, resembles the corresponding portion of Upper Swat. Here too the land-owning 
population in the lower valleys is Pathan. But neither in size nor in natural resources can 
Dir bear comparison with Swat, and its political importance is due solely to the fact that 
through it leads the direct route connecting ChitrAl and its Hindukush passes with the North- 
West Frontier. Crossing the Panjkéra to the west the Pathan tribal tract of Bijaur is reached. 
Considerable as its area of arable land is, Bajaur lacks the advantages of abundant irrigation 
such as Swit derives from its large snow-fed river ; otherwise, too, the territory is far less 
favoured by nature. To the west there stretches the Hinduraj range forming the watershed 
between Bajaur and the large valley of the Kanar river, included in the Afghén kingdom. 
Here we find again great natural resources assured by the abundance of water which the 
Kfnar or Chitral river carries down from the snow and ice-clad heights of the main Hindu- 
kush range. With the alpine tracts of KAfiristan which lie between the latter and the Kanar 
valley we are not concerned here. 

Before I proceed to set forth those archwological and topographical indications which 
my recent explorations have enabled me to gather concerning particular points of Alexander’s 
campaign in the region now controlled by the ruler of Swat, it will be convenient rapidly to 
review the main historical data to be gathered about that campaign from the available classi- 
cal records. These notices have been often discussed, and as a clear and critical account of 
them is readily accessible in the late Mr. Vincent Smith’s ‘ Early History of India * our 
review may be brief.3 Alexander in the spring of 327 B.o. crossed the Hindukush from Bactria 
towards the K6h-i-daman above Kabul. There he strengthened the hold he had secured 
upon this part of the present Afghanistan two years before, and then set out for his Indian 
campaign. There can be no doubt that as far as the country west of the Indus was concerned 

* See 2nd edition, pp, 45 qq. Full translations of the notices furnished by Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius 


and some minor sources are to be found in M'Crindle, ‘The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great’ 
(1893). : 
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this enterprise meant, in theory at least, but a reassertion of the sovereignty of that Persian 
Empire to which he claimed succession and which down to the last Achwmenidian ‘ King of 
Kings ' had its satrapies right up to the Indus. At Nikaia, a place not yet exactly determin- 
ed, in the upper valley of the KAbul river he divided his army. One large force was to move 
to the tract of Peukelaotis (Sanskrit Pushkaldvati, safely located near Charsadda, north-east 
of Peshawar) and to effect the submission of the country as far as the Indus. The other 
corps was led by Alexander himself into the hill country to the north of the Kabul river, 
obviously with a view to securing the flank of his main line of communication along it. 

The details of the route followed on Alexander’s operations against various towns by 
“ the river called Khoes ” and against the tribe of the Aspasioi cannot be determined. But 
it may be considered as certain that they took him for a considerable distance up the large 
and populous valley of the Kiinar river. Geographical facts make it equally clear that the 
scene of subsequent operations. when he had crossed the mountains and moved east,° was 
the present Bajaur. This is rendered quite certain by the mention of the river Guraios, 
which had to be passed by the Macedonians before Alexander could lead them into the coun- 
try of the Assakénoi ; for the identity of the Guraios with the Panjkéra, coming from the 
mountains of Dir and flowing east of Bajaur before it joins the Swat river, is well established.* 
No definite attempt can be made to identify the localities mentioned west of the Guraios, as 
long as Bajaur remains inaccessible for research. 

| With the passage of the Guraios or Panjkéra we are brought close to the territory which 

directly concerns us here ; for it has long ago been recognised that the country of the powerful 
nation of the Assakénoi, the invasion of which was begun after crossing the river, could be 
no other than SwAt. The numerical strength of the nation and the size of the territory held 
by it are sufficiently indicated by the numbers recorded by Arrian for the army (“2,000 cavalry 
and more than 30,000 infantry, besides 30 elephants ”) which had gathered to oppose 
Alexander’s advance. Yet we are told that when the barbarians saw Alexander approaching 
they did not dare to encounter him in the open, and dispersed to their several cities in order 
to defend them.7 f 

From this and the account of the several sieges which followed the inference seems justi- 
fied that the Assakénoi, though a brave race, could not have been addicted to those fierce 
and very effective methods of fighting which make the present hill tribes along the barren parts 
ofthe North-West Frontier so formidable opponents on their own ground. From the superior 
type of the abundant structural remains still extant in SwAt from early Buddhist times, and 
from what we know through the Chinese pilgrims’ account of the character of its inhabitants 
at a later period, it may, in fact, be safely concluded that the material civilization and cul- 
ture prevailing in that region in Alexander’s time and for centuries after was far higher than 
those to be met with there now, or among the semi-barbarous Pathan tribes holding the bar- 
ren hills from the Mohmand country down to Waziristan. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
possession of lands so fertile as those of SwAt, combined with the enfeebling effect of the rice 
cultivation preponderant in its valleys, tends to have a debilitating influence on the 
inhabitants. This is apparent even from the present Pathfn population, and must have 
asserted itself also in the case of its earlier occupants. 

As regards the ethnography of the region through which Alexander’s hill campaign took 
him, two points may conveniently be noted here. That the invaders classed the inhabitants 

* See my remarks on the importance of the Kiinar valley and the indications pointing to its having 
been the scene of those operations, in ‘ Serindia,’ 1, p. 3. 

6 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ IV. xxiv. 

8 See ‘Serindia,’ 1, p. 2, note 2. The difficulty of the passage across the Guraios which Arrian, ENG XXV., 
‘pecially comments upon, is iJlustrated by the experience of the British forces when soperating against 
Bajaur from the SwAt side and across the Panjkéra in 1905 and 1907. 

7 Cf, Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ IV, xxv. 
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as Indians is certain, This fully agrees with what we know from later records about the 
Tian charactor of (hs cvilzaion and rellgin which peeralel bologs the Sstimmaeten 
conquest along the whole KAbul river valley an Eee Es 
same time there is good reason to believe that tho languages then spoken in that region Dy 
in the adjacent hill tracts, including Swit, were not Indian, but belonged to that indepen- 
dent branch of Aryan speech, designated as Dard or Dardic, which still hag its representa. 
tives in the valleys south of the Hindukush from Kafiristin to Kashmir. In fact, I have 
shown elsewhere that the very name Assak{noi, in its relation to the corresponding Sanskrit 
form of Admaka, as attested among tribal designations of the Indian Norte eee bears dis- 
tinct philological evidence to the Dard speech of those to whom it was applied. — 

That spsensten held by the Assakénoi was a large one and comprised the whole of the 
present Swit, together probably with Bunér and the valleys to the north of the lutter, ia clear ; 
for the operations which were needed for their effective subjugation, extended, as the classi- 
eal records show, from the Panjkira to the right bunk of the Indus. The accounts given by 
both Arrian and Curtius of these operations, though recorded in some detail, do not suffice— 
in the absence of local investigationa—to fix with any critical assurance the position of the sites 
which they mention, Only for the initial sages of Aloxander’s march through this large terri- 
tory was definite guidance available, and that supplied by plain geographical facts, It is 
certain that in ancient times, as at present, the direct route, and the only one of any uupor-— 
tance, must have led from the Panjkéra through Talash and across the casy saddle of Katgala 
into the wide open valley which stretohes down from Wuch to the Swilt river and to its strate- 
gically important orossing now guarded by the fort. of Chakdara, 

Beyond this the only indication to be derived from geography is the very general one 
that the several strong places in which the Assnkénoi had taken refuge, and which Alexander 
successively besieged and captured, are likely to have been situated in the main Swit valley, 
which at all times, just aa now, must have been the most fertile and populous portion of the 
territory, Arrian, whose account of Alexander’s campaign is throughout the most reliable 
and avowedly based on a careful examination of sources largely contemporary, distinctly 
tells us that Alexander “ marched first to attack Massaga, which was the greatest city in 
those parts.” The reference made to its chief under the name of Assakénos shows that Mas- 
SAGO Was considered the capital. 


Arrian gives a lengthy account of the siege which, after battering engines had been 
brought up against the walls and the chief killed, ended with the city’s capitulation, But he 
furnishes no clue as to the position of Masaaga ; nor doca the elaborate description recorded 
by Curtins, VIIT. x., of the defences with which both nature and man had provided the city 
(called by him Mazaga), help us to lovate it at present. At none of the sites examined by 
me have I been able to find topographical features resembling those which this description... 
indicates,” Until further search can be made on the ground, I must content myself with 
expressing the belief that the site of Massaga may probably have to be looked for farther 
down in Swit than has hitherto been Supposed. Oving to the great expanse of fertile allu- 
vinl soil which is to be found there, Lower Swit must at all times have a very populous 
and rich portion of the whole Valley, Its economic and military importance must have 
been greatly incronsed in ancient times, just as it jg now, by the ease of direst access from 
it to the open plain of Gandhiira. Tt appears to me on various grounds very unlikely that 
Alexander, having been brought by his route from Bajaur and the Panjkéra straight to Lower 

® See Stein, *Serindia,' 1, pp, 4 4g. ; 

*" For on the eaat, an impetuous: Lountain stream ee , bart] barred approach 
the city, while to south and was ahaa if aidiecha istene Bessy as" 2 sted Ep gigantic Sia sgan 
the base of which lay sloughs and yawning chasms hollowed in the Lied ages to vast depths, while a 
ditch of mighty Ibour drawn from their extremity continued the line of defense, Tho city was besides 
surrounded with o wall 35 Mudia in circuinferenge," ote. ; cf, M'Crindle, ‘Invasion of India," pp. 104 a 
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Swit, could have carried his operations far up the main valley, aa has been supposed,1° be- 
important lower portion of Swit was bound to have offered to the invader. 

| Two points recorded in connection with the capture of Massaga deserve to he briefly 
noted here, One ia the mention made of 7,000 Indian mercenaries bronght from o distance 
who shared in the defence of the place, and ultimately after its capitulation made a vain 
endeavour to regain their homes and in that attempt were exterminated. The employment 
by a local chief of so Inrge a paid contingent from outside clearly indicates conditions of 
organized defence wholly different from those with which a modern invader of tribal terri- 
‘tories on the North-West Frontier would have to reckon. In the second place attention may 
well be called to the fact that in spite of the recorded great valour of the defenders, Arrian’s 
account puta the total loss suffered by Alexander in the course of the four days’ siege at only 
twenty-five men. In the eheap price paid for this success we may recognize a proof of the 
ascendancy which the Macedonian force of highly trained and war-hardened veterans derived 
in addition to all other advantages, from the possession of suptrior armament ; for both 
Arian and Curtius specially testify to the overmastering effect which the use of the besieg- 
eta’ war enginds, including movable towers and powerful balliste, had upon the 
defenders. 

For tracing the further course of Alexander's operations in Swit we can fortunately avail 
ourselves of archeological aswell as topographical indications. Arran! tells us that Alexander 
“then dispatched Koinos to Bazira, belicving that (the inhabitants) would capitulate on 
learning of the capture of Massaga, He further sent Attalos, Allretas, and Demetrioa the 
cavalry leader, to Ora, another town, with instroctions to invest the town until he himself 
arrived. A sally made from the latter place against the troops under Alketas waa repulsed 
by the Macedonians without difficulty and the inhabitants driven back within their walls. 
With Koinos matters did not fare well at Bazira ; for ita people trusted to the strength of 
the position, which was very elevated and everywhere carefully fortified, and made no sign 
of surrender, 

“Alexander on learning this set out for Bazira, But having come to know that some 
of the neighbouring barbarians, prompted to this by Abisares, were preparing by stealth 
to enter Gra, he first marched to Ora. Koinos was instructed to fortify » strong position in 
front of Bavira, to leave in it o garrison sufficient to keep the inhabitants from undisturbed 
aves to their lands, and to lead the reat of his force to Alexander. When the people of 
Bazira saw Koinos departing with the greatest portion of his troops, they made light of the 
[remaining] Macedonians as antagonists no longer equal to themselves and descended to the 
plain. A sharp encounter ensued in which five hundred barbarians were killed and over 
seventy taken prisoners. ‘The rest fled together into the town and were more strictly than 
ever debarred from access to the land by those in the fortified position.” | 

_ Bubsequently, we aro told, when the inhabitants of Bazira learned of the fall of Ora 
they lost heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town. 

I believe the convergent evidence of position, remains and : 
Bazira safely at the conspicuous hill which rises with precipitous rocky slopes above the left 
hank of the Swit river near the large village of Bir-két and on its top bears the ruins of an 
ancient fortification. Bfr-bé(—this ix the name as T heard it regularly used by the local 
people, the “ Bari-kot ”’ of the map being the form preferred for some reason in the Persian 

11 Cf, Arrian, V. xxvit, 5; M'Crindle, foc. cit, pp. 00 97. , , 

12 By Abisares is meant the king of the territory known from Sanskrit toxts by the name of AlAvdra 
and Joonted in the lower and middio hills betweon the Jhe'am and Chenfih rivers ; in Alexander's time i¢ 
comprised also Hazdra ; sce Stein, * RAjatarangini," tranal., |, pp, 32 4g, and below, p. 14. 
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correspondence of scribes and Mullahs—is a considerable place situated at the point where 
the three large and well-cultivated valleys of Kandag, Najigrim, and Karikar, descending 
from the watershed range towards Bunér, join and debouch on the Swit river. Where the 
broad spur flanking the Kandag valley on the west approaches the left bank of the river it 
curves round to the north-east. After descending to a low and broad saddle near the village 
of Guratai it rises again with bare rocky slopes and ends abruptly in a rugged isolated hill, 
washed at its northern foot by the river. This hill, known as Bir-k6t-ghundai (‘* the hill of 
Bir-k6t ’’), terminates at its top in a bold rock pinnacle, with a triangulatec height of 3,093 
feet. Its maximum elevation above the point where the united stream passing Bir-két 
village joins the river is close on 600 fest, 

The hill is roughly crescent-shaped and falls off on its convex side towards the river with 
precipitous rocky slopes very difficult to climb and in places quite impracticable. On the 
concave side to the south the central portion of the hill is lined with unsecalable crags, cul- 
minating in the rock pinnacle already mentioned. Towards the south-west the hill runs out 
in a narrow rocky-ridge, utterly bare throughout and in addition, for the last 300 feet or so 
of its height, very steep, The south-eastern extremity of the hill which rans down towards 
Bir-k6t village presents a rocky crest and for the most part is also very steep. But here and 
there the slope affords room for small terraces, and these are covered throughout with debris 
from stone walls of roughly built habitations and with abundance of potsherds. 

Above the highest and largest of these terraces there rises an imposing stretch of wall 


(Fig. 1), 12 4 massively built with rough but carefully set stone slabs, to a height of close on 50 
feet. Extending for a distance of about 80 yards and facing to the south-east, this wall protect- 
ed the fortified top of the hilltop on t | : ifficu! 





tely the same height to the north, It forms 

there a bastion-like projection, and then with a re-entering angle turns round the head of a 
precipitous rocky ravine which runs down to the river. From there the line of the circum- 
vallation, less massive and Jess well preserved, is traceable al] along the river front, From 
where a small mound marks the north-western end of fairly level ground on the fortified hill- 
top the wall turns for short stretches to the South and south-east. Here remains of small 
towers or bastions (Fig. 2) 12 4 Occupy projecting rocky knolls and protect that face of the 
top which was exposed to attack from the previously mentioned narrow ridge descending to 
the saddle above Gurutai. 

From the point where the wall turns to the south-east its line could be followed only for 
a short distance. The hill is crowned here with sheer cliffs, and no fortification was. needed 
to make it unassailable from the plain. Here the rocky pinnacle already ref re 
steeply to a height of about 60 feet above the level plateau formed by the rest of the hilltop. 
The sides facing this bear remains of ancient masonry wherever there was room for walls. 
This and the abundant pottery debris strewing the slopes and summit clearly indicate that 
this steep knoll had been turned into a kind of keep and occupied for a prolonged period. 

The level ground of the circumyallated area on the top measures over 200 yards from 
north-west to south-east, with a maximum width of over 80 yards. Plenty of low, ruined 
walls cover the whole of it, marking badly decayed habitations. A mound rising to 5 height 
of about 12 feet above the bastion at the south-eastern end may hide the remains of a 
completely destroyed stipa. Another and somewhat lower debris mound at the opposite north- 
western extremity of the area might also he taken for a ruined atiipa but for the masses of 
broken pottery which lie thickly on its top and all round. Most of ‘ee decorated wauta of 
pottery which were picked Up at this site show types which, in view of sabes finds 
at approximately datable ruins of Upper ; 2 ddhist 


er Swit, can be definitely assigned to the Buddhist period. 
"#4 See plates facing p, 12 below. aly : 
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What time I could spare for this ancient stronghold from the survey of the numerous 
and interesting Buddhist ruins in the several valleys above Bir-két would not allow of any 
attempt at excavation. But on the line of wall protecting the north-western end of the 
hilltop (Fig. 2) we came upon curious relies of the means once employed for its defence. We 
found there numbers of round water-worn stones, undoubtedly brought from the 
river-bed, of different sizes such as would be used for slings or as heavier missiles. In one 
heap, which a little experimental digging revealed as one of the ruined towers, there came to 
light not less than thirty-eight “ rounds ”’ of such antique ammunition. 

An assured water-supply was essential for the occupation of the site as a stronghold, 
and in this respect the hill of Bir-k6} was very favourably situated. A main branch of the — 
Swat river fows round the rocky northern slopes and washes their base so closely that no 
practicable track can be found there. The steepness of the eroded slopes shows that the 
river must have flown past there for ages. It is certain that as long as the hilltop was defend- 
ed it was very difficult for an enemy to cut off access to the river-bank. There might have 
been defences on this side also; for when I descended from the hilltop, in places with diffi- 
culty, on the slope to the west of the above-mentioned ravine L noticed remains of old walls 
and everywhere abundance of ancient potsherds. Walled-up terraces and remnants of old 
foundations clinging to the rocky slopes were found also to the east of the ravine. 

There is some reason to suppose that the occupants of the ancient fastness were not 
content to trust for the safety of their water-supply entirely to the natural defence provided 
by the precipitous slopes. I had been told of two rock-cut passages leading into the hill from 
above the river, and on my descent from the top was shown the entrance to one of them at an 
elevation of about 180 feet above the river. The height of the entrance is only about 4 feet at 
the outside, But once alow doorway, built with masonry of the peculiar type familiar from Bud- 
dhist structures in Gandhara, is passed, the height of the gallery, vaulted with horizontal courses 
of roughly cut slabs, rises to over 10 feet. The width of the gallery between the masonry 
lining is about 3 feet. In places this lining had fallen and left the rock walls bare. I could 
ascend the gallery only for circ. 16 yards, where I found it blocked by fallen rock. Recesses for 
a square bolt on either side of the low doorway showed that it could be closed from the inside. 

After descending the precipitous slope to about 100 feet above the river, I was shown 
the exit of another tunnel further tothe east. It could be entered only with some difficulty, 
and looked in places more like a succession of natural rock fissures which had been utilized 
by man. Here, too, ancient masonry of the Gandhara type was to be seen in places over the 
distance of some 26 yards which alone was possible of ascent. Large fallen blocks of stone 
barred progress beyond. Judging from the local reports both passages had often been searched 
for “ treasure.” Only thorough clearing, which would claim time and adequate preparations, 
could furnish definite evidence as to their direction and purpose. But that one of them, if 
not both, were meant to provide safe access to water for those holding the fortified hilltop 
appears to me distinctly probable. 

The great antiquity of the site and its prolonged occupation are abundantly attested by 
the plentiful finds of coins which are made on the top of the Bir-kdt hill and on its slopes, 
especially after rain. Most of the coins are melted down promptly or, in the case of gold and 
silver pieces, find their way down to dealers at Peshawar or Rawalpindi. But even thus a 
rapid search made at Bir-két village secured me a large miscellaneous collection of copper 
coins of pre-Muhammadan date. The specimens range from issues of the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Parthian kings and of the Indo-Scythian or Kushina rulers down to the mintages 
which preceded the downfall of the Hindu Shahi dynasty before Mahmiid of Ghazna, about 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Most numerous are pieces issued by Azes, Azilises , 
and other Indo-Scythian kings who exercised extensive rule on the north-western confines 
of India daring the first century B.c., as well as specimens of the copper coinage of the 
Kushina Emperors who succeeded then. 





& 

jut coin finds of those early periods are not confined to the Bir-k6t hill alone, They 
are very frequent too at the numerous sites, marked hy remains of Buddhist aanetuarics 
and ancient settlements, which T was able to trace in the vicinity of Bir-k6t village and in 
the side valleys which debouch there, ‘The results of the rapid archisa! gical survey T waa 
able to carry out during the four days of March, while my camp stood at Bir-két conclusively 
prove that Bir-két must have been the centre of o populous and important tract during the 
centuries which immediat@ly preceded and followed the beginning of the Christian era. The - 
great natural advantages for defence which the isolated rock-girt hill of Bir-kap offered, are 
likely to have been appreciated long before the period to which the oldest of the coins there 
found belong. Only systematic excavation could show how far back the occupation of the 
stronghold dates. But that it existed already at the time of Alexander's invasion, and that 
it is the place to which Arrian’s account of the siege of Bazira refers, can, T think, be proved 
by convergent topographical and philological evidence. 

To take the topographical indications first, it is clear that the Bir-kot hill fully answers 
the description given of the position of Bazira, “‘ which was very elevated and carefully forti- 
fied.” Tt is easy to understand why no rapid success could be gained there by the force under 
Koinos, and why Alexander while himself marching upon (ra wus content, instead of attempt- 
ing a tlirect siege of Gazira, to leave a small portion of Koinos’ troops behind for the purpose 
of masking the stronghold. The hill of Bir-kit was a place very difficult to take by anything 
leas than « protracted and arduous siege. It also was @ position from which it waa easy for 
Alexander's opponents to block the main road loading up the Swit valley and to interfore 
with whatever operations he might wish to carry out in that direction. Hence the order to 
Koinos “ to fortify s strong position in front of Bazira," and “ to leave in it a garrison suffi- 
cient to keep the inhabitants from undisturbed access to their Janda.” Whore that fortified 
camp is likely to have stood it is impossible to state. But from what I caw of the ground it- 
appears to me that the elevated area now oceupind mainly by graveyards just above the point 
where the streams coniing from the Karakar and Kandag valleys meet, about half a mile from 
the foot of the Bir-két hill, would have well served the tactical needs in view, 

On the philological aide it is easy to prove that the name Bir-kiit, "the castle of Bir,” 
preserves in its first part the direct phonetic derivative of the ancient name which the Greek — 
form Aarira was intended to reprxluce, The Greek etter €,2, Was regularly used for the ren- 
dering of both the palatal medial jand the palatal semi-vowel y, two sounds common in the 
Indo. “ryan and Dardis languages but not known to the Greck alphabet, and vice verad, ‘This 
is conclusively shown by the evidence of Greek transcriptions of indigenous names belonging 
to the very region and period with which we are here concerned, Thus in the Greek 
legends of coins issued by rulers on the North-West Frontier within three centuries of Alex- 
ander’s invasion we find the name of an lndo-Parthian Satrap who js called Jihugia in the 
Kharoshthi legend of his coins rendered by Zeionises in the Greek legend of the obverse, while 
the name of the Greek king Zoiloa is reprodooced in Kharoshthi seript on the reverse of hia coin 
as Jholla'’, The two Indo-Seythian kings who aro known from their Greek legends a5 — 
Azea and Azilives and whose coins ure found with exceeding frequency nt sites ar Swit, are 
called Ayo and Ayiliga in their Kharoshthi legends, On the Greek side of the coinage issued 
by the founder of the Kushina dynasty hia name appears as Kozulo Kadphises while the 
Kharoshthi legend of the reverse renders jt by Kujula Kasai’, Similarly we find the carly 

Turkish princely title of jaiyu on the coins of the Kushina Kadaphea reproduced by Aan 
in the Greek writing of the obverse, and by Yaiia in the Kharoshthi of the reverse!§ 
cee A tte i Ben be * bese the Panjab Museum,’ 1, pp. @& 157, | 
~vnd., 1, pp. 10d agg, 139 agy., 179.  Ortain eging of Koel inhises and of Kad aphes, | 
sp ee sneren the first part of the namo ia rendered hy the Riacsiat heath oa sD 
ef. thid., pop. ' bd 
Li Bos Mabiginrts ' Erankahr,' pp, 208 ag. 
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From the restored form “Bojira > *Sayira it ia not difficult to trace the gradual phonetic 
change into Bir or Bir. In the development of all Indo-Aryan languages, as illustrated by 


the transition from Sanskrit into Prikrit and from this into the modern Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars, the elision of intervocalio medio j and y is a well-known rule, and this holds good 
also of the related Dardic languages'#, The subsequent reduction of the resultant diphthong 
ai in *Baira into | or iso phonetic change for which analogies are equally plentiful in the 
two language groupal?, In the same way the disappearance of the final short vowel under 
the influence of the stress accent on the penultimate conforms to a phonetic law uniformly 

, observed in all motlern Indo-Aryan and Dardie vernaculars!#. Thus we can account without 
any difficulty for the suecessive change of *Bajira (Bayira)>*Bairas> Bir. The addition of 
the designation bit, “‘ onstle, fort * (Sanskrit kota), to the name is readily understood, the 
term 40¢ being generally applied to any fortified place throughout the North-West of India, 
whatever the language spoken?", 

In view of what has just been stated as to the probable pronunciation of the name re- 
tioned by Curtius under the name of Beira’. Hia notion, very brief, follows wpon the account 
of the operations which Arrian more clearly relates as having taken place in the country of the 
Aspasiol and Gouraioi, i... in Bajaur, We are told that Alexander, “having crossed the 
river Khoaspes, left Kainos to besiege an opulent city—the inhabitants called it Beira—while 
he himself went on to Mozaga.”’ I have elsewhere indicated the reasons for believing with 
Marquart that by tho Khoaspes the Panjkéra is meant, which Arrian more correctly calls 
Guraios®!, Though Curtis, manifestly by error, makes the siegs of Beira simultanoous with, 
instead of wubsequent to, that of Mazaga (Massaga), yet there can be no doubt, in view of 
the reference to Koinos, that the Beira he mentions is identical with Arrian’s Bazira, His 
form of the pame is obviously but another attempt to reproduce the indigenous designation 
of *Bajira or *Bayira, 

Curtivs tells us nothing more of the stronghold now aafely located at Bir-két. From 
Arrian, foo, we only learn that the poople of Bazira, when they heard of the fall of Ora, “ lost 
heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town ; [they fled to the rook], Thus the other 
barbarians, too, did ; leaving thelr towns, they all fledto the rock in that country called Aornos,” 
Before we follow Arrian’s narrative further in order to look for the probable site of Ora and 
then Lo trace the true position of that much-discussed fastness of Aornos, I may note here 
two observations hearing on this flight af the people of Bazira. One is that in the text of 
Arrian the words of which the rendering hos been put above into brackets have been treated 
a8 an interpolation, rightly as it seema, by some editors. Hoenoe the text does not necessarily 
imply that they, too, fled to the “rock "of Aornoa, The other is that topographical consider- 
ations seem to me distinctly averse from this interpretation. 

Weshall see that the position of Aortog must certainly be looked for close to the Indus. 
Now the shortest distance from Bir-kO} to any point on the right bank of the Indus where a 
hill fastnesa corresponding in general features to Aornos could possibly be situated, is over a2 
Hilles as the erow flies, and to the apur of Pir-sar, where I believe Aornos to be located, is fully 


ra, it is of special interest to note that we find the same place men- 






14 Of. Grierson, “ Puigdol, Piifean and Modern Piidco,” in 2.D.M.@., 1012, p, 79; ‘The Pisfoa langu- 
ogee of North-Western India,’ pp. 100 ay. | 

17 Bee Grierson, “Tho Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculara,” in Z.D.M.G., 1895, pp. 407 
ay., 210, 

14 Cf. Grierson, foe. cit, p. 400. 

18 ‘The term kt is quite common in local namea of Hindukuch valleys, like Darél and Tangir, where 
Dario languages are spoken, and iv used also separately in Pashtu. 

20 See “Historia Alexandri,’ VIII. x. 
; 21 Cf. Stein, ‘Serindin," 1, p. 2, note 2; Marquart, ‘ Untersuchungen sur Geschichte von Erin," 2 pp. 

ad ag. 
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40 miles. The straight line to which these measurements apply would lead right across a 
succession of steep hill ranges, and if a route foilowing easier ground along valleys and across 
passes were chosen, the distance would certainly be still greater. One such route, as the map 
shows, would have Jed up the main Swat valley and thence across one of the passes eastwards 
to the Indus. But this route was in all probability barred by the Macedonian main force 
operating, as we shall see, higher up on the river. 

A nearer and far safer line of retreat would have lain to the south-east up the Karadkar 
valley, which descends straight to Bir-két from the main Swit-Bunér watershed ; by it the 
fugitives could have reached within little more than a single night’s march a mountain 
refuge as secure as any that might be sought by them far away on the Indus, I mean Mount 
lam, that great rocky peak, rising to 9.250 feet above sea-level, which dominates the water- 
shed range between Upper Swit and Bunér, and with its rugged pyramid-shaped summit 
forms a very conspicuous landmark for both territories, The top of Mount LIlam is girt on 
all sides with crags and very precipitous slopes which would render an attack upon those 
holding it most difficult if not practically impossible. The top is formed by two distinct 
rocky eminences enclosing a hollow space which holds a spring and affords room for a small 
camp. Sacred legends have clung to this mountain since Buddhist times, as the record of the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang shows, and its top is still the object of an annual pilgrim- 
age by the Hindus of Swat and neighbouring parts. A track used hy modern pilgrims leads 
up to Mount Nam from the side of Bir-két through the picturesque Nullah of Amlik-dara, a 
branch of the Karakar vailey holding fine Buddhist ruins. The distance from Bir-ké} to the 
top may be estimated at about 11 miles, In view of these local observations the suggestion 
appears to me justified that the place of safety sought by the fugitives from Bazira was much 
more likely to have been Mount Ilam than the distant Aornos by the Indus. 


The definite identification of Bazira (or Beira) with the ancient fortress above Bir-két 
may help us to locate also the town of Ora, Qp2z, which Arrian’s above-quoted account of Alexan- 
der’s operations after the fall of Massaga brings into obvious relation with its siege. We 
have seen that Alexander, after having set out for Bazira, subsequently was induced to pro- 
ceed straight to Ora, for the preliminary investment of which he had previously dispatched 
certain detachments. From the fact that he ordered Koinos, who stood before Bazira, to 
join him for the attack upon Ora with the main portion of his force, and at the same time 
took care to have Bazira masked by the remainder holding a post of observation, we may 
reasonably draw two conclusions: one is that Ora is likely to have lain in the same direc- 
tion as Bazira but beyond it, and the other that Ora was a place of importance which 
Alexander felt prompted to secure quickly in view of the reported move to reinforce its 
defenders,23 

Taking into account the general geographical features, we are thus led to look for Ora 
higher up in the main Swat valley and at some point which the presence of ancient remains 
would definitely indicate as having been occupied by a fortified town of importance in early 
times. Now the Upper Swat valley above Bir-két at present shows a number of large villages 
which might he called towns, such as Mingaora, Manglawar, and Charbagh, all on the left 
bank of the river. But at none of these did I succeed in tracing definite evidence of ancient 





#2 For the identification of Hsiian-tsang’s Hi-lo mountain with Mount Tlam first proposed by M. Fou- 
cher, ‘Géographie ancienne du GandhAra,’ p. 48, and confirmed by what I sa él my visit in May 1926, 
ef. ‘ Serindia,’ 1, p. 16. poe 7 * 
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Immediately to the south-east of the village there opens the mouth of a small side valley 
descending from a steep rocky hill range behind which there lies to the east the large valley 
of Saidu. The crest of this rugged range rising close on 2,000 feet above Udegram, and the 
extremely precipitous slopes which run down from it westwards, bear a very remarkable 
mountain fastness, undoubtedly of ancient date, known to the local Path4ns as “ King Gira’s 
castle.” A full description of the site must be reserved for another place. But the few 
following details will help to convey some idea of the peculiar hill formation which here had 
offered itself as a natural stronghold. 

Where the serrated crest of the range, only some 20 yards across at the widest and in places 
a mere knife-edge, overlooks the valley of Saidu, it falls off with sheer vertical rock walls for 
hundreds of feet. Yet even on this side where a successful attack would scarcely have been 
practicable for the boldest climbers, remains of massive walls cling to the bare rocky crest for 
a distance of over 500 yards. From the ends of this fortified top ridge there descend two 
very narrow and precipitous spurs of bare rock crowned with the flanking walls of the strong- 
hold (Fig. 3). These walls, about 7 feet thick on the average, are built of carefully packed 
courses of rough stones which have been set in mud plaster now hardened. Notwithstanding 
their apparently insecure position on steep slopes, these walls still stand in places to a height 
of 9-10 feet. About 1,000 feet below the crest the gradual convergence of the rib-like rock 
spurs makes the two flanking lines of wall approach each other within some 200 yards. Here 
a line of very massive walls, bearing terraces and in places strengthened by small bastions, 
curves round from the west and joins them up. 

Within the area thus protected and only a little above the point where this cross-line of 
wall runs close to the northern flanking wall, there issues a fine perennial spring from among 
big boulders filling the bottom of an otherwise dry torrent bed. It was the presence of this 
spring, the only source of water available within the fortified area, which rendered it capable 
of use as a place of safety. The importance attached to the spring is shown by the massive con- 
struction of the walls, here doubled, which descend into the gorge to defend it. Wherever 
higher up on the rocky slopes terraces or little ledges afforded room ruined walls of dwel- 
lings mark ancient occupation. Their far-advanced decay as compared with the remains 
of Buddhist monastic quarters, etc., surveyed at other sites, distinctly points to great anti- 
quity. Plenty of low crumbling walls from ancient structures are to be met with lower down, 
too, amidst the thick growth of scrub and thorny trees which covers the widening gorge below 
the bottom portion of the defences. Such remains are equally frequent also at the foot of the 
southern spur. There a succession of walled terraces, all once, no doubt, occupied by houses, 
orchards or fields, affords the easiest approach to the fortified area. This explains why we 
found the fairly level ridge, where the flanking wall on that southern spur ends, guarded by a 
particularly massive bastion still rising in places to a height of over 20 feet. 

Pottery debris of distinctly ancient type could be picked up in plenty over most of the 
ground here briefly described. Yet in view of the extreme steepness of the slopes over which 
the remains of ruined dwellings within the walled area are scattered, and the consequent in- 
conveniences of approach and communication between them, it seems to me hard to believe 
that these quarters were regularly occupied except at times of danger: On the other hand, 
the construction of massive defences on such difficult slopes and up to 1000 feet above the 
nearest water must have implied such exceptionally great efforts that it is not likely to have 
been undertaken except for the purpose of assuring a safe retreat for the inhabitants of an 
important locality. For such a place the open mouth of the valley towards Udegram vil- 
lage, now covered with extensive Muhammadan burial-grounds and sacred groves belonging 
to the ZiArat of Pir Khushh4l Bab4, would have afforded ample room. Finds brought to me 
of small fragments of Greco-Buddhist sculpture, an inscribed seal, and coins belonging to 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian issues distinctly indicated early occupation of this ground. 
But owing to its sacred character no systematic search was there possible, Muhammadan 
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local tradition ascribes the conquest of “ King Gira’s fortress ” to Mahmiid of Ghazna, whose 
forces, after a long siege, took it from the last infidel king of Swat under the leadership of the 
saint now buried at the Zidrat below. : 

It has appeared to me desirable to record these observations about the remarkable hill 
stronghold above Udegrim in some detail: for the indications already discussed as to the 
direction of Alexander’s operations beyond Bazira, in conjunction with what I shall presently 
show about the name of the place, suggest the question whether we ought not to look there for the 
probable location of Ora. Unfortunately, Arrian’s |further brief mention of Ora supplies no 
topographical or other local hint. Itis confined tothe bare statement that “ Alexander did not 
find the siege of Ora difficult, for he took the town on the first assault against its walls and 
secured the elephants left behind there.” Nor does Curtius’ account help us. He mentions 
indeed a place Nora, to which Alexander dispatched a force under Polysperchon after the capture 
of Mazaga, and this has been generally assumed to be the same as Arrian’s Ora. But all we 
are told about it is that Polysperchon “ defeated the undisciplined multitude which he en- 
countered and pursuing them within their f ortifications compelled them to surrender the place,”’24 

As regards the name Udegriim, it should be explained in the first place that it is certainly 
a compound of which the second part is the word grim, “ village” (Sanskrit graéma), well- 
known to Dardic languages and very common in local names of SwAt, as a reference to the map 
shows. The first part Ude- (also heard as Udi-) is pronounced with that distinctly cerebral 
media ¢ which to European ears always sounds like a cerebral r, and often undergoes that 
change to r also in Modern Indo-Aryan as well as in Dardic languages.25 The temptation is 
great to recognize in Arrian’s Qpz the Greek rendering of an earlier form of this name Ude-, 
and to derive the latter itself from that ancient name of Swit which in its varying Sanskrit 
forms of Uddiyana, Oddiyana, has been recovered by M. Sylvain Lévi’s critica] scholarship 
from a number of Buddhist texts.26 The simplification of the double consonant dd, the 
complementary lengthening of the preceding vowel @ (6), which would explain the long initial 
vowel in, Mp2, and the subsequent shortening of this vowel in modern Ude- (when becoming 
the antepenultimate in the compound Udegram), all these phonetic changes assumed in the 
history of the name can be fully accounted for by well-known rules afiecting the transition of 
Sanskrit words into Prakrit and thence into modern Indo-Aryan forms,27 Nevertheless, it 
will be well to bear in mind that the nexus of names here indicated must remain conjectural 
until epigraphical or other evidence helps to establish it, 

Arrian after recording the fall of Ora and the abandonment 
barian ” inhabitants, has nothing to tell us of further operatio 
kénoi. He gives a brief description of that mighty mass of 
all had fled, and relates how the fame of its impregnabilit 
desire to capture it.28 This account of Aornos may 
are next told that he turned Ora and Massaga into str 
fortified Bazira. Then the narrative takes us sudd 

*% Cf. Curtius, VIII. He a Sw 

45 Cf. Grierson, loc. cit., Z.D.M.G., 1896, p. 5: ‘ Pigaen Ta 96 ' 
wie aoe Lie Ptolemy’s name Larihs tor Gujar Pipes ob ee deci Walee Seas oa 
the Sanskrit name Lda ; also Weber, “ Greek pronunciat; | ! 


Fe akc words,” Indian Antiawary @ a Va 
*6 See 8. Lévi, " Le catalogue géographique des Yakea dang Ia Mahamay fic?,” Soutncl Aa cate vas 5, 


fanv.-févr., pp. 105 sg. There, too, it has been convincingly shown that the form (7 bs : oo” 
ee accepted by European scholars as the Sanskrit name of Swat, is but an Tete Mine case 
a “learned popular etymology” which a gloss on the Chinese notice of Swat in Hefian-t # 's Stay, 
cht first records. cee sang’ 

27 Cf. Grierson’, loc. cit., Z.D.M.G., » P. 414; 1896, pp. 21 a9. Chace? a 2 
shown to have affected also the phonetic development of Dartiic lancom eo Oe ne Aseria oh 
Dardic tongue which, from the evidence of the present Térwali and Maiya in the Swat ana Indus Kohi 
must be assumed to have been spoken in Swit before the Pathan conquest, 8 Kohistan, 

#8 See Arrian, IV, xxviii, 2, 
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which under Hephaistion and Perdikkas had been sent down the Kabul river to secure the 
Peshawar valley. Under Alexander’s orders they had fortified there a town called Orobatis, 
for which no satisfactory location has as yet been found ; having garrisoned it, they had pro- 
ceeded tothe Indus to bridge it. 

That Alexander himself had with the capture of Ora concluded his campaign in the 
Swat valley and moved across the hill range into the Peshawar valley is clear from what fol- 
lows. He is said to have marched to the Indus and to have received the submission of the 
city of Peukelaétis, where he placed a Macedonian garrison. This city has long ago been 
identified with Pushkalévat?, the ancient capital of Gandhara, close to the present Chirsadda 
on the SwAt river and north-east of Pesh4war. It is wrongly described by Arrian as lying 
not far from the Indus. The error must warn us as to possible geographical mistakes even 
in the most reliab'e of the narratives dealing with Alexander’s Indian campaign. We are 
next told that Alexander “‘ reduced other towns, some small ones situated on the Indus,” 
while accompanied by two chiefs of this territory ; their names, Kophaios and Assagetes, 
are unmistakably Indian. 

Before I proceed to analyze the data we possess concerning the famous “rock of Aor- 
nos,” to the siege and conquest of which Arrian’s account now immediately turns, it will be 
convenient briefly to indicate certain considerations of a quasi-geographical order which, I 
believe, deserve specially to be kept in view when looking for the right identification of that 
much-discussed site. We have seen that Alexander's operations along the Swat river must have 
covered Lower Swat and that most fertile and populous portion of Upper Swat which extends 
to the great bend of the valley near Mingaora above Udegram. We have also learned that after 
the fall of Ora, which must certainly be located above Bir-k6t and probably below that bend, 
all the inhabitants abandoned their towns and fled for safety to “the rock of Aornos.” 

Now if we look at the map and keep in mind the situation created for the Assakénoi by 
the Macedonian posts established at Massaga and Ora, it will be clear that the bulk of the 
fugitive population evacuating the towns farther up the valley could have sought safety 
neither to the west nor to the south. In the former direction the way was obviously barred 
by the invaders, To the south, as far as it could be reached by routes not commanded by 
the Macedonian posts guarding the main valley, there lay Bunér, a country singularly open 
for the most part and accessible by numerous passes from the side of the Peshawar valley, 
The plains of the latter had already been reached by the portion of Alexander's army sent 
down the KAbul river ; thus Bunér, too, lay open to invasion. 

Safe lines for general retreat were obviously restricted to the north and east. In the 
former direction the main Sw&t valley continues remarkably easy and open for a 
distance of close on 30 miles above Mingaora, and the same remark applies to the side valleys 
opening from it, at least in their lower parts. No safe refuge from invasion, so swift and 
determined as that of Alexander, could be hoped for there. Higher up where the Swat river 
breaks through the narrow gorges of Térwal, invasion would, no doubt, be kept off by the 
natural difficulties of the ground. But there, just as the high alpine heads of the valleys 
which descend to the Swat river from the snow-covered watersheds towards the Panjkora 
and Indus, local resources would have been far too limited for the maintenance of a great 
host of fugitives. Nor should the great climatic hardships be ignored which those fleeing 
from the towns of the valley plain would have had to face at the timein those alpine parts of Swat. 
‘We know that the Macedonian invasion must haye reached Sw&t in the late autumn of 
B.C, 327, and the rigours of the approaching winter to be faced high up in the mountains 
would have sufficed to deter any large numbers from seeking safety northward. 

Conditions were distinctly more favourable to the east. There a number of large and 
for the most part very fertile valleys comprising the tracts of Ghérband, Kina, Chakésar, 
Paran, and Mukhozai stretch down to the Indus from the Swit watershed. They can be 
reached by several easy passes, none much over 6,000 feet in height. All are throughout 
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the year practicable for laden mules and ponies, from the open side valleys which leave the 
Swit river at the large villages of Manglawar, Chirbigh, and Khw4ja-Rhela, respectively. 
A single day’s march from the riverine plain of Swit suffices to bring the traveller over any 
of these passes to the head of the Ghorband valley, whence access is easy to the rest of those 
valleys. In addition there are routes from Mingaora, more direct if not quite so easy, con- 
necting that important place in Central Swat with Pairan and KAébalgrim on the Indus. - 

The advantages which this side would offer for retreat from invaded Swatare clear enough. 
By crossing the watershed range towards the Indus the fugitives would place a natural bar- 
rier between themselves and the enemy. In the tracts there reached they could count upon 
finding resources sufficient for their maintenance until the danger had passed.** The great 
distance intervening between those tracts and the Peshawar valley might offer protection 
from the Macedonian forces in the plain. Finally, having secure access to the Indus, they 
could easily draw help from across the river when further attack threatened, or else continue 
their retreat to that side if fresh resistance failed. 

With regard to the last-named advantage the evidence available from historical facts 
both ancient and modern may conveniently be at once pointed out here. We have seen 
already above that what prompted Alexander to hasten in person to the siege of Ora 
was the news of assistance being sent to its defenders by Abisares.29 It is true that the 
Abhisira territory whose king is here meant comprised in later times mainly the lower and 
middle hill tracts to the east of the Vitasté or Hydaspes, the present Jhelam.3! But there is 
good reason to believe that at the time of Alexander's invasion its ruler’s power extended 
also over the hill portion of Urasa, the present District of Hazara, east of the Indus. This 
is proved by what Arrian tells us of the Indians who after the capture of Aornos had fled 
from neighbouring parts across the Indus to Abisares, and also by what he subsequently re- 
lates of an embassy from Abisares which Arsakes, ruler of an adjacent territory, attended as a 
feudatory.22 It has been recognized long ago that by Arsakes the chief of UrasA is intended, 
the territory which in Ptolemy's ‘Geography’ appears under the name of "Apez or Obapra.23 

The close relation between Swat and Hazara is fully explained by the map. This shows 
us that the above-mentioned tracts of Chakésar and Ghérband are faced immediately to 
the east of the Indus by the comparatively large and open valleys of Nandihar and Allabi. 
These are now occupied by Pathan tribes, all here, as also farther down by the Black Moun- 
tain, closely linked with those established on the other side of the river. From these valleys 
easy routes lead to Agror and the fertile central plain of Haz4ra knownas Pakhli, about Man- 
sehra and Baffa. This geographical nexus is well illustrated by the fact that the population 
of this part of Hazfra is largely composed of a tribe known as Swatis diacotuiad from the 
pre-Muhammadan inhabitants of the Swit valley whom historical records and living tradi- 
tion alike prove to have been driven out of their original seats by the Pathan invasion of the 
fifteenth century. The same close relation is reflected also, to come down to very recent 
times, by the fact that during the several Black Mountain expeditions since the annexation 
of the Panjab, the various Pathan tribes settled on both the Swat and the HazAra sides of 
the river always took their common share in the fighting. i | 


29 The extent of these resources even at the present time js ilustrated hy the following data ascertained 
on my passage through Chakésar ie = aren, Both tracts have pifiened: severely See z x eae local 
feuds as well as by the heavy fighting which preceded their conquest by the Hace ee ets — th 
venue in kind paid now to the ruler of Swit at the lightly assessed rate of o ss = fic own 
reckoned at 6,000 maunds of grain for Chakésar and at about 4,000 maunds sion. See eee 
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doned cultivation terraces could be seen in many places, Half. In Chakésar, too, aban- 
and in what I saw of Ghérband. Places. Half-deserted villages were conspicuous in Kana 
80 See Arrian, IV. xxvii. 7; above, p, 6. 
31 Cf. Stein, ‘ Rajatarangini’ transl., notes on i, 180 “ 
‘dentification » 490 5 v. 217. | + 
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After this rapid survey of the ground to which the Assakénoi, the early predecessors of 
those “ Switis,” are likely to have retreated for safety, we shall be better able, I think, to 
consider the questions raised by what our extant accounts relate of Alexander’s great feat at 
Aornos. Among them Arrian’s record is the fullest and undoubtedly also the most reliable, 
We may attach to it all the more critical value because one of the two contemporary autho- 
rities whose narratives Arrian in his preface declares as more worthy of credit than all the 
rest, and whom he principally follows, was that Ptolemy, son of Lagos and the first of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, who personally had played a chief part in the conquest of Aornos.** 

After recording the barbarian’s flight to Aornos, Arrian immediately proceeds to inform 
us of the reason which filled Alexander with the eager desire to capture that rock fastness. 
Arrian’s statements on this point have a peculiar interest for the historical student ; for they 
help to throw welcome light on certain psychological factors which undoubtedly have played 
an important part in more than one of Alexander’s wonderful enterprises—just as they did’ 
in those of his modern counterpart, Napoleon. At the same time we may recognize in those 
statements a significant indication of the critical attitude with which Arrian—and perhaps 
his chief authority also—was apt to view the fabulous element fostered by the hero of his 
story.°§ 

We are told of Aornos : 

“ This is a mighty mass of rock in that part of the country, and a report is current con- 
cerning it that even Herakles, the son of Zeus, had found it to be impregnable. Now whe- 
ther the Theban, or the Tyrian, or the Egyptian Herakles penetrated so far as to the Indians 
I can neither positively affirm nor deny, but I incline to think that he did not penetrate so 
far : for we know how common it is for men when speaking of things that are difficult to mag- 
nify the difficulty by declaring that it would baffle even Herakles himself. And in the case 
of this rock my own conviction is that Herakles was mentioned to make the story of its cap- 
ture all the more wonderful. The rock is said. to have had a circuit of about 200 stadia, and 
at its lowest elevation a height of 11 stadia, It was ascended by a single path cut by the 
hand of man, yet difficult. On the summit of the rock there was, it is also said, plenty of 
pure water which gushed out from a copious spring. There was timber besides, and as much 
good arable land as required for its cultivation the labour of a thousand men, 

‘ Alexander on learning these particulars was seized with an ardent desire to capture 
this mountain also, the story current about Herakles not being the least of the incentives.”’** 


We may never know whether the ambition stimulated by such reports about Aornos 
was the sole incentive for Alexander to decide upon its capture. This decision may possibly 
have been due quite as much, if not more, to the strategic consideration invariably kept in 
view by Alexander of not leaving an enemy behind until he had been completely crushed. 
But anyhow we have seen that instead of pursuing the fugitive Assakénoi to their mountain 
retreat, Alexander moved from Swt into the Peshawar valley. Thereafter, resuming contact 
with that portion of this army which had already arrived by the route of KAbul river, he 
organized Macedonian control over this important district and then proceeded to the Indus. 

In view of what has been shown above as to the direction to the East of the Swat-Indus 
watershed which the retreat of the inhabitants of Upper Swit was likely to have taken, it 
is easy for us to understand the sound strategic reasons underlying what might otherwise 





84 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ Prooemion, where Ptolemy’s name significantly meets us a5 the very first 
word, 

35 See also ‘ Anabasis,’ V. iii, where Arrian expresses similar critical misgi 
Alexander's visit to the city of Nysa, alleged to have been founded by Dionysos. 
thenes’ view “that all these references to the deity were circulated by the Macedo 
the deeds of Alexander to gratify his pride by grossly exaggerating their importance.” (M'‘Crindle). 

$8 « Anabssis,’ IV. xxviii. 1-4; translation, by M‘Crindle, ‘Invasion of Indias,’ pp. 70 49. 
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seem a needless deflection from an important direct objective. An attack upon that moun- 
tain retreat of the SwAt fugitives from the South by the Indus offered several distinct advan- 
tages. Entanglement in a mountainous region where passes and narrow defiles, if defended, 
might seriously hamper advance would thus be avoided. It would become possible to cut 
off the fugitive host from retreat into the territory East of the Indus and from such assistance 
as Abisares, the ruler on that side, might offer. Nor were the facilities likely to be neglected 
which the Indus valley and convenient access South to the fertile plains of the Peshawar 
valley would offer in respect of supplies and other resources in case of prolonged operations. 

The importance of the last consideration is clearly indicated by what Arrian tells us 
immediately after the passage already quoted, which records the reduction of a number of 
small towns situated on the Indus. 


“ After he had arrived at Embolima, which town lay not far from the rock of Aornos, 
he there left Krateros with a portion of the army to collect into the town as much corn as pos- 
sible and all other requisites for a prolonged stay, in order that the Macedonians having that 
place as a base might by protracted investment wear out those holding the rock, in case it 
were not taken at the first assault. He himself taking with him the archers, the Agrianians, 
the brigade of Koinos, the lightest and best armed from the rest of the phalanx, two hundred 
of the companion cavalry and a hundred mountain archers, marched to the rock. ”’ 

Arrian does not furnish us with any indication as to the position of Embolima, But 
as the accounts of Curtius and Diodorus agree in placing Aornos on the Indus,*? the town 
which was to serve as Alexander’s base of supplies may with good reason be also looked for 
on the Indus. This is borne out by Ptolemy’s mention of Embolima as a town of Indo- 
Scythia situated on the Indus, with co-ordinates corresponding to those which he indicates for 
the confluence of the Indus and Kéa or Kabul river.38 But as no reliance whatever can be 
placed on Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes as far as his map of India is concerned, this 
does not help us further to determine the exact position of Embolima.*” Nor can we derive 
guidance in this respect from the fortunate fact that Professor Sylvain Lévi has discovered 
references to the same locality in Buddhist texts which mention it under the original Sanskrit 
form of its name as Ambulima :40 for these texts contain no definite local indications. 

General Abbott, when discussing in 1854 at great length his location of Aornos on the 
Mahaban range to the South of Bunér and Chamla, proposed to recognize Embolima in the 
village of Amb, situated on the right bank of the Indus, from which the present semi- 
independent chief of Tandwal territory in HazAra takes his title.41 The identification of 
Mount Mahaban with Aornos, though generally accepted for many years, proved untenable 
in light of what the close examination of the ground, carried out by me in 1904, showed as to 
the true topographical features of the Supposed site.#? For these could not be reconciled 

with the plain and comparatively precise indications that are supplied to us by the classical 
accounts, and in the first place by that of Arrian, as to the character of the natural stronghold 
and its immediate surroundings. 





$7 See below, p. 528. 8 Sea * Geographia,’ VII. i. 27, 57. 

39 More useful, perhaps, is the relative bearing to the south-w 
for Asigramma, mentioned by him as another town of Indo:Seythi 
: ed about 2 miles to the west of the 
Indus just outside the extreme north-east corner of the Peshawar District ;ef.my ‘ hoch inktsatd Survey 
Report, N.W.F.P.’ (Peshawar, 1905), p. 47. But asno value can be attached to the indication of distance 
between the two places as deduced from the respective co-ordinates no gsaf a f 
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40 See 8. Lévi, loc. cit. in Journal Asiatique, 1915, janv.-févr., p. 103, 


4! See “Gradus ad Aornon,” J.A4.S.B., 1854 Pp. 338, 344. This identificati bec geested 
seal cre 7 PRs 000, od. ‘tification had been su 
already by M. Court, one of Ranjit Singh's generals ; cf. Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1839 p. 310. 
42 Cf. * Archmol, Survey Report, N.W.F.p.’ (1905), pp, 28 eq. | 
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But a recognition of this fact will not necessarily invalidste the location of Embolima at 
Amb. Arrian’s narrative shows that it took Alexander two marches from Embelima to 
reach the neighbourhood of Aorhos. Hence even if the above location is accepted we may 
still look for Aornos higher up the Indus in that area comprising the tracts of Ghérband, 
Chokésar, and Piran, to which the consideration fully set forth above point as the ground 
most likely to have been sought by the population retreating from Upper SwAt, It should, 
however, be remembere J that the dentification of Amb with Embolima (Sanskrit Asibulime) 
resta xo far solely on the identity of the modern name with the first syllable of the ancient 
one, and that the assumed apocope of fully three syllables at the end of the latter is more 
than can easily be accounted for by the rules governing the phonology of modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. If Embolima were to be looked for farther up the river the position 
occupied by KAbalgrim, a large village at the mouth of the fertile Paran valley and a centre 
of local trade, might suggest itself on topographical grounds as a likely site. 

Ever since my visitte Mahiban in the autumn of IMM had furnished conclusive evidence 
against the location of Aornos on that range, I had kept in view " the possibility of our having 
to look for Aornos higher up the great river.”*3 But it was only in 1910, after the return 
from my third Central-Asian expedition and after prolonged laboura on the results of the 
sécond, that my attention was drawn in a definite fashion to ground where a likely solption 
of the problem oould be hoped for, The right bank of the Indus and all the adjacent terri- 
tory to the west of it had, indeed, remained as inaccessible as before. But fortunately work 
on the maps reproducing the surveys earried out during my three Central-Asian expeditions 


bronght me in 1918-19 into close contact with the late Colonel R. A. Wauhope, R.E., at the 

The personal knowledge which this highly accomplished officer of the Survey of India 
hod gained of that ground during the survey work conducted by him on the left bank of the 
Indus during the Black Mountain expeditions of 1888 and 1891-2 furnished me with a very 
valuable clue. From high survey stations then established on the Black Mountain range, 
and again during the occupation of the Chagharzai, Nandihir and Allihi tracts, Colonel 
Wauhope had ample opportunities for becoming familiar with the general features of the 
hills on the opposite side of the Indus valley all the way between the Hassanzai country, 
above Amb, and Chakésar. Being a sound classical scholar all his life, he was interested in 
the question of Aornos, and what he had observed at the time had led him to form the 
belief that « position corresponding to that described by Alexander's historians was more 
likely to be found on the spure descending steeply to the Indus opposite Thakét in Nandibir 
than anywhere else. But as an experienced topographer he rightly recognized also that a 
definite location could be hoped for only by close examination on tho spot. 

The spurs just referred to are the easternmost finger-like offshoots of the range which 
trends with a due é¢asterly bearing and a total length of close on 2) miles from the Swit-Indus 
watershed above Manglawar and Chirbigh to the Indus. On the opposite side the river 
there passes the mouths of the Nandibir and Allihi valleys, From the avnilable Survey of 
India maps, including Sheet No. 43 cE on the scale of 2 miles to the inch, it waa seen 
that the range may be roughly described as dividing the valleys of Ghorband and Chakésar; 
thut ite crest rises to triangulated heights between 0,265 fect in the west and 7,011 feet in the 
east: and that round ite eastern foot the Indus flows in a wide bend. Little else could he 
made out from the map, based as it necessarily waa for this ground on sketches made from a 
distance, on native route reports and the like, 

My firat endeavour, made in 1922 after a rapid visit to Agrér and the Indus banks facing 
Amb, had been to secure acecss to the ground just indicated from the tribal territory of Nan- 
dihir on the opposite side of the river. But by the time I was able to renew the attempt 


i8 Seg 'Archasol. Survey Report, N.W.P.P.' (1705), p. 30. , 
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in 1924 that same ground, together with the rest on the right bank of the Indus down to the 
Barandu river some 9 miles above Amb, had passed under the sway of the MiAngul! ruler of 
Swat. The question of giving me access had therefore to be taken wp with him by the politi- 
cal authorities of the North-West Frontier Province. The first definite news of his assent reach- 
ed me early in December on my return to Indi, I felt particularly gratified by the condition 
which the Miangul had indicated, that I should visit the tract in question not from across the 
Indus but from the side of Swit ; for obviously I could thys hope for a chance of extending 
iy exploratory work over far more of interesting ground than originally contemplated, 
From the same letter T learned that the site of Aornos, which had been mentioned as the 
principal objective of my visit, was locally known by the name of Pfr-sar. 

me with surprise ; for former experience in this region had shown me that genuine local tradi- 
tion of Alexander's campaign twenty-two centuries ago survives there aa little as it does 
anywhere else on the North-West Frontier or in the Panjab. Indeed, none could reasonably 
be expected considering the great length of time passed, the far-reaching ethnic changes, t 
ephemeral character of the great Macedonian’s passage, and the total absence of any histori- 
cal recollection concerning him and his invasion in the whole range of Indian literature, aa 
distinot from the “ Alexander romance " introduced in ita Persian garb through the Muham- 
madan conquest. What I subsequently had oceasion to hear from Sipih-silir Ahmad * Ali, 
the Midngul's commanter-in-chief, who accompanied me throughout my tour, and from 
others of the ruler's enlourage, has confirmed my belief that their connection of Alexander's 
name with that particular localjt of Pir-sar had originated merely from the way in which 
the object of my proposed visit had been communicated to the Miingul in official correspon- 
dence, and from the interest which had thua been directed towards a site likely to answer 
the general description conveyed. Nevertheless the apparent precision with which the local 
inquiry made at the ruler’s desire had fixed upon that locality, was a matter not to be ignored. 
This will explain why, when the completion of our surveys in Upper Swit allowed me to 
turn towards the Indus and to approach there the ground to which Colonel Wauhope had 
drawn my attention, I wished to visit Pir-sar in the first: place. 

Our route starting from Khwaja-khe in Upper Swat led first across the Kardérai pass 
into the northern portion of the Ghorband tract, Thenoo over the Shalkan pass, close on 
10,000 feet in height and still deeply covered with snow, the head ef the large and fertilo 
Valley of Kina was gained. Here we closely approached the still inaccessible portion of the 
Kohistin on the right bank of the Indus. By descending the Kana valley from north to 
sonth the lower course of the Ghérband river Was reached, Along it lies a much -frequented 
route from the Indus to Swit. Fa Huien on his way from Darél, and probably other Chinese 
pilgrims, had followed it*4. Almost opposite to the mouth of the Kana valley there descends 
a Valley from the above-mentioned range dividing Ghérhand and Chakéaar, and an easy pass at 
its head above the village of Upal forms the moat direct connection between the two tracts. 

Starting on foot from the Village of Upal on the morning of April 26. we ascended first 
to a spur which at a height of about 6,000 feet boars a sconll plateau occupied by a Gujar 
hamlet and its fields, Here at the ruin of « small walled enclosure remains af ancient deco. 
rated pottery, as well as an ornamental bronze bracelet of very carly shape, were picked op prac- 
tically on the surface. From there the ascent lay first past terraced fields and then steeply 
over slopes clothed with luxuriant conifer and ilex forest to the erest of tho range reached 
at an olevation of a little under 8,000 feet. Along this ereal, very narrow and rocky ih rongh- 
out, or on the steep southern slope close helow it, led the track, such as it was, cast- 
wards. Fine views had been obtained before of the great glacier-clad peaks above the Swit 
cenienlveters, and on pesing below the top of the eminence, shown with tre triangulated 
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height of 8360 feet on the map, and known as Acharo-sar, there was sighted through the pines 
and firs the Indus valley below and the long snow-topped range of the Black Mountain beyond 
it. Pasta very fine spring issuing below Acharo-sar we reached soon the open top of a side spur, 
which lower down bears the grazing plot known as “ Little Una.” And from this point there 
came into view the bare rocky peak of Una-sar, or‘ Mount Ona ”’ (shownon the map with the 
triangulated height of 8,721 feet), which I had before heard mentioned as the highest on this side 
of the range, and stretching away from it southward I sighted the flat-topped ridge of Pir-sar. 

It was a very striking sight, this long almost level ridge, as it rose there, girt all round 
with cliffs, above the precipitous smaller spurs and steep ravines which were seen to run 
down to the Indus close on 6,000 feet below (Figs. 4, 5). At its northern end it was seen to 
slope down from a steep tree-clad hill, and this from where we stood, about 2 miles off to the 
west, appeared to join up with the main crest of the range as it continues to the east of Una- 
sar. Pir-sar seemed near enough as I looked across the deep valley flanked by precipitous 
slopes which separated us from it; but in the end it took us nearly three hours more to reach it. 

First we had to make our way past the steep southern face of Mount Una, and as lower 
down this falls off with sheer walls of rock, to ascend by a troublesome track to within 200 
feet or so below the summit, Then it became possible to cross to the northern slope of the 
crest, steep too, but well timbered, and thus to descend to the small tree-girt alp of Birim&r 
(Fig. 6), where we found some summer huts of Gujar graziers and the fenced-in resting place 
of some Muhammadan saint. At first Birimfr seemed to link up with the wooded conical 
height marking the northern end of Pir-sar ; but when the lower edge of the gently sloping 
alp was reached I noticed, with some dismay at the time, I confess, that a deep and precipi- 
tous ravine previously masked by close tree growth still separated us from that height. The 
descent to its bottom, which, as careful aneroid observations on two separate occasions 
showed, lay fully 600 feet lower, was very fatiguing owing to the steepness of the slope 
and the slippery nature of the ground. 

When the bottom of the gully was at last reached in the gatheirng dusk it proved to 
be a very confined saddle, less than 40 yards long and only about 10 yards across. Fallen 
trees encumbered the saddle and lay thickly also in the narrow ravines descending on either 
side. Progress was trying, too, along the precipitous cliffs lining the south-western slopes of 
Bar-sar (“the top hill”), as the northern end of the Pir-sar ridge is known. It was with 
real relief that at last long after nightfall level ground was reached where the flat portion of 
the top adjoins Bar-sar. It was a strange,sensation to pass for close on a mile along what 
the full moon shining under a cloudless sky showed to be verdant fields of young wheat. Then 
camp was pitched near a rudely built mosque, at an elevation which subsequent observations 
with the mercurial barometer proved to be fully 7,100 feet above sea-level. 

I haye thought it expedient to describe the march which brought us to Pir-sar in some 
detail, because it may help to visualize better those topographical features which lead me to 
believe that this remarkable ridge represents the long-sought-for site of Aornos. For the 
same reason I may proceed at once to record the observations gathered by a careful examina- 
tion of the ridge and the surrounding ground in the course of a three days’ stay. Reference 
to the accompanying sketch-map (Plate V), from thesurvey on the scale of 3 in. = 1 mi. prepar- 
ed by Surveyor Térabiz Khan under my direct supervision, will best help to illistrate them. 

Pir-sar is but one of a series of narrow spurs which the range stretching from Upal throws 
out south towards the Indus, before it drops rapidly in height bey ond the triangulated point 
7011. There it flattens out fan-like towards the low plateau of Maira washed at its foot by 
the Indus. Of these spurs Pir-sar preserves its height farthest, and, owing to the uniform 
level and the very fertile soil of its top, affords most scope both for cultivation and grazing. 


The practically level portion of the top extends at an average elevation of about 7,100 feet 


for over 1} miles, At its upper end this flat portion is adjoined for some distance by gentle 
slopes equally suited for such use (Fig. 8). 
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Owing to its greater height and the depth of the valleys on either side Pir-sar forms a 
dominating position ; overlooking all the other spurs, it offers an exceptionally wide and 
impressive view. This comprises the whole of the Indus valley from below the Mahaban 
range in the south to where the winding course of the great river lies hidden between closely 
packed spurs descending from the high snowy ranges towards Kagan and the Swat head- 
waters (Fig. 5). To give some idea of the extent of the vast panorama commanded from 
Pir-sar it must suffice here to mention that it includes northward the great ice-crowned 
peaks above Térwal, Dubér, and Kandia, and to the east all the ranges which adjoin the 
central part of Hazra ; southward the plain of the Peshawar valley above Attock could be 
distinctly sighted. 


The spur from its level top, to which the name Pfr-sar, “ the holy man’s height,” is pro- 
perly applied, falls off both on the east and west with very steep rocky slopes. In places 
these form sheer cliffs, while in others pines and firs have managed to secure a footing. The 
southern end of Pir-sar rises into a small but conspicuous hillock, known as Kuz-sar, “ the 
lower height,” as opposed to the Bar-sar at the northern end (Fig. 4). There the spur divides 
into three narrow branches, all flanked by precipitous rocky slopes (Fig. 7). The crest of the 
middle one is in its upper portion so steep and narrow as to be practically inaccessible. That 
of the eastern branch, known as Ash4rai, is very narrow too, but bears some knolls which — 
afford room for small patches of terraced cultivation. The shortest branch, called Maju, — 
which juts out like a bastion to the south-west, also bears two such small patches on its crest, 
before it terminates in sheer cliffs at a level of about 1,600 feet below the top of Pir-sar. 

The western slopes of Pir-sar descend steeply for some 2,000 feet into a very confined valley 
(Fig. 4). This in parts of its bottom is an impracticable ravine, while in others little terraces 
bear a few scattered fields. On the opposite side of the valley there rises with formidable 
bare cliffs, almost perpendicular in places, the small spur of Balai. It has short stretches 
of more gentleslope on its top used for summer grazing ; but these are practically accessible 
only from the crest of the main range just below the Ona-sar peak. A deep ravine divides the 
spur of Balai westwards from another and much longer one, known to the local Gujars as 
Danda-Nférdai. This separates from the main range near the grazing-grounds of Landai and 
farther down faces the south-western slopes of Pir-sar. Its narrow serrated crest is crossed 
by two passes. The lower one, called Pézal-kandau, at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, gives 
access to a portion of the valley where, opposite to the cliffs of Maju, some cultivation is carried 
on by the scattered homesteads of the Gujar hamlet of Talun. From below the Pézal-kan- 
dau it is possible to ascend by a difficult track to the crest of the Maju spur, and thence to 
the southern end of Pir-sar. Across the other pass, about 6,500 feet above sea-level, a some- 
what easier route leads from the valley behind the Nardai-Danda spur to the grassy slopes 

below the alp of Little Ona, and thence joins the track passing along the top of the main 


range. We shall see below that these passes may claim some interest in connection with the 
proposed location of Aornos on Pir-sar, 


From here we must turn back to Pir-sar to acquaint ourselves rapidly with the ground which 
adjoins eastwards. That it differs in some aspects from that observed to the west is due 
mainly to the fact that the main range, after throwing off to the south the commanding spur 
of Pir-sar, very soon falls off in height and becomes bare of tree growth. The drainage de- 
scending here from it does not flow south in well. 
wide trough takes its course to the Indus south-e qa aes: : 
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helow the middle of the spur they become somewhat easier and here allow room for the small 
hamlet of Chir, permanently tenanted by uwhout a dozen of Gujar households, But a ite 
terraced fields occupy the angle between two deop-cnt ravines, with rocky scarps descending 


precipitously for some 500 feet, access to Pir-sar is made very diffieult from this side too. 

Tt only remaina for me briefly to describe the top of the Pir-sar spur. Thiw presents 
itself for a distance of « little over 1] miles as an almost level plateau, cecupied along practi- 
cally its whole length by fields of wheat. The width of the flat ground on the top varies 
from about. 100 to 200 yards, with strips available for grazing by the side of the fields, Fine 
old trees form amall groves in places (Fig. 9), and one of these near the middle of the ridge 
shelters a much frequented sidrat, or shrine. There are several small springs in the little 
gullies which furrow the steep slopes close below the ridge, and theso feed the stresunis 
which pass near the fields of Chir or drain into tho valley above Talun. But in addition two 
large reservoirs, have been constructed with bands of rough stonework in onder to 
store plentiful water from rain or melting snow, and thus to meet the need of the herds of 
cattle brought for grazing during the summer months. We found them filled to a depth of 
several fect, Over two dozen of homesteads, roughly built in the Gujar fashion, and sent- 
tered in groups over the plateau, serve to shelter the families which move up from Chir and 
TAlun with their cattle and occupy Pir-sar from the latter portion of spring till the autumn. 
The mosque to he referred to below forms the centre of the settlement. Thefoct that the Pir- 
sar ridge stretches from north to south and is nowheroshaded by higher ground assures abun- 
dance of sunshine to ita top. In consequence this gets clear of snow very early in the year. 
This explains also why, in spite of an abnormally late spring and the bitterly cold winds still 
blowing down from the Indus Kohistin at the time of our stay (April 27-29), we found the 
whont already standing high. 

At its southern end Pir-sar ix guarded, as it were, by the hill of Kuz-sar already men- 
tioned, which rises about 100 fext above the plateau and completely commands the difficult 
paths leading up from the Maju and Ash&rai crests. At the northern extremity the plateau 
is still more effectively protected by the bold conical hill of Bar-sar, which rises to a height of 
about 7,900 fect, and is thus on its top about 800 feet higher than the plateau, The approach 
from the latter to the thickly wooded top lies first over easy grassy slopes (Fig. 8), but from 
about 300 fect below it becomes very steep and rocky. The top portion of Bar-sar, as the 
plan shows, haa adiatinctly triongularshape. The sides of the triangle to the cast and south- 
weat are lined with orngs and very precipitous. The same ia the case with the side facing 
north-west, From the angle pointing north thore leads an easier slope down 200 feet to a 
narrow saddle, and beyond it there rises close by a small flat-topped outlier of Bar-sar known as 
LAnde-sar (“ the lower height "), Its elevation is but little less than that of Rar-sar, and the 
slopes below it are very steep and rocky on all sides except whore the saddle linka it with Bar-sar. 

It is by the angle pointing west that Bar-ear joins up with the main range, in the axial 
line of which it lies. But it is just here that the continuity of the range is broken by the deep 
_ and preeipitous ravine which we encountered on our first approach to Pir-sar, The bottom 
of this ravine lies approximately on the same lovel os the plateau of Pir-ear and about 600 
feet below the alp of Birimir which, as we have seen, fuees Bar-sar. I have already had 
occasion to describe the troublesome descent from Birimir to the bottom of this ravine known 
as Birimdr-kandao. But the angle at which the narrow rocky artte from the top of Bar-sar 
runs down to it is still steeper. The snocession of crags, in places almost vertical, is here, 
however, broken at one pomt by a projecting small shoulder, called Mdshlun. ‘This, visible 
in the distance in Fig. 8, is quite flat on ite top and extends for about half « furlong west- 
wards, with a width of some 30 yards at its end. Trees grow on it thickly, just as on the 
rocky slopes above and below too. This shoulder of Mishlun juts out at a height of about 
450 feet above the bottom of the ravine, and behind it precipitous cliffs rise for another si 
feet or so higher to the summit of Bar-sar, T shall have to recur further on to the remains 
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of an ancient fort traceable on this summit, and to the important 
presented by the shoulder of Mishlun. 

Having now described the actual configuration of Pir-sar I may briefly sum up the easen- 
tial features which were bound to invest it with exceptional advantages as a place of safety 
and natural stronghold for the ancient inhabitanta of thia region. Its great elevation, more 
than 6,000 feet above the Indus, would suffice to make attack difficult. ‘The extent of level 
space on its top, greater than that to be found on any height of equal natural strength further 
down on the right bank of the Indus, would permit of the collection of large numbers both 
for safety and for defence. Tts central position would make Pir-sar o particularly convenient 
place of rally for large and fertile hill tracts such as Chakésar and Ghérband, as well aa for that 
portion of the Indus valley ying close below, where the space available for cultivation is wide and 
villages accordingly large and numerous. The great height and steepness of the slopes with 
which Pir-sar is girt would suffice to make ite defenoe easy in times when those fighting from 
superior height had every physical advantage on their side. And in this respect full account 
must also be taken of the fact that even on the side where the spur is adjoined and overlooked 
by the main range, the deep ravine of the Birimir-kandao assured isolation. 

From this survey of Pir-sar we must now turn back to the record of Alexander's opera- 
tions where we left it on his arrival in the vicinity of Aornos. Arrian’s description of them 
iz #0 clear and instructive in its topographical detaila that it appears beat to reproduce it 
here in exfenso.? I give it asin Mr. M'Crindle’s tranalation, with a few slight alterations, which 
reference to the original text seems to me to render desirable, 

Some men thereupon who belonged to the neighbourhood came to him, and after prof- 
fering their submission undertook to guide him to the place most suited for an attack upon 
the rock, that from which it would not be difficult to capture the place. With these men 
he sent Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, and a member of the bodyguard, leading the Agrianians 

id the other iight-armed troops and the selected hypaspista, and directed him, on securing 
the position, to hold it with a strong guard and signal to him when he had occupied it. Pto- 
lemy, following a route which was trying and difficult, secured the position without being 
perceived by the barbarians, He fortified this all round with a Piligade and a trench, and 
then raised a beacon on that part of the mountain from which it could be seen by Alexander. 
The signal fire was seen, and next day Alexander moved forward with his army ; but as the 
harbarians offered valiant opposition, ba could do nothing more owing to the difficult ere af 
the ground. When the barbarians perceived that Alexander had found anattack fon that side] 
to be impracticable, they turned round and attacked Ptolemy’s men, Between theas and 
the Macedonians hard fighting ensued, the Indiana Making Btrenuous efforts to Ana roy the 
palizade and Ptolemy to hold the position. The barbarians had the worse in tha ak ts 
and when night fell withdrew, ; 

“From the Indian deserters Alesander selected one who “en 5 he 

otherwise be trusted, and sent him by night to Ptolemy with illite it rhe a5 
he himself assailed the rock, Ptolemy should not content himself with holding hig’ moasisan 
but ehould fall upon the barbarians on the mountain, so that the Tudlane bei oa teh 
both sides, might be perplexed how tn act. Alexander, starting at dantacct = oe io 
led his army to that approach by which Ptolemy had ascend od ine boae ved eps 8 yea 
that if he foreed a passage that way and affected a junction with Ptolemy's mon. the work 
still before him would not be difficult, And so it turned iil! Gog: as HB: is ses he work 
tinued to be hard fighting between the Indians and Macedoni A cf A zs a io there (oon: 
7 . 7 c Fo sa TOPUUTIA, the latter fore t ther wa: 
up while the former plied them with missiles as they ascended, But as the Macstonts.e ae 
not slacken their efforts, others succeeding to others. while Sid FEefars 6 fneedonians did 
they gained with trouble the pass in the afternoon and joined nceaned pelontipwetics 8 
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being now all united were thence put again in motion towards the rock itself ; but an assault 
upon it was still impracticable. So came thia day to its end_ . 

Next day at-dawn he ordered the soldiers to cut a hundred stakes per man. Whien the 
stakea had been out he began from the top of the height on which they were encamped, to pile 
up towards the rock a great mound, whence he thought it would be possible for arrows and 
for missiles shot from engines toreach the defenders. Every one took partin the work, helping 
to pile up the mound. He himself was present to superintend, commending those that 
with cagerness advanced the work, and chastising any one that at the moment was idlmg. 
| ‘The army on that first day extended the mound the length of a stadion. On the fol- 
lowing day the slingers, by slinging stones at the Indians from the mound just constructed, 
and the bolts shot from the engines drove back the sallies made by the Indians on those en- 
gaged upon the mound. The work of piling it up went on for three days, without intermis- 
sion. On the fourth day a few Macedonians had forced their way to and secured « amall 
hillock eve} with the rock. Alexander without ever resting drove the mound forward, in- 
tending to join the mound to the hillock which the handful of men already held for him. 

“ But the Indians, terror-atruck at the unheard-of audacity of the Macedonians who 
had forced their way to the hillock, and on seeing the mound already connected with it, ab- 
stained from further resistance, and sending their herald to Alexander, professed their will- 
ingness to surrender the rock if he would treat for peace with them. But the purpose they 
had in view was to consumo the day in spinning out negotiations, and to disperse by night to 
their several homes. When Alexander perceived this he gave them time to sturt off as well 
a4 to withdraw the round of sentries everywhere. He himself remained quiet until they 
began their retreat ; and then he took with him seven hundred of the bodyguard and of the 
hypaspiats and was the first to scale the rock where it had boen abandoned. The Macedo- 
nians climbed up after him, pulling one another up, some at one place, some at another. And 
then at a preconcerted signal they turned upon the retreating barbarians and slew many of 
them in the flight ; some others retreating in terror flung themselves down the preeipices and 
died. Alexander thus became master of the rock which had baffled Heracles himself,” 

With this clear, sober, and fall record of Arrian the accounts given by Diodorus and 
Curtiua agree in all essential topographical pointe. That both these authors used common 
sources here as claewhere also, ia evident from various indications. But Diodorus contents 
himeslf with a much-condensed abstract, and Curtius’ narrative owes ite greater length main- 
ly to hia usual expansion of such minor aspects of the story as specially lend themselves to 
rhetorical treatment, It will therefore be sufficient, in the case of either account, bo note 
only those points which have a bearing on the location of Aornos. 

Diodorus describes the “rock ” aa a natural stronghold, 100 stadia in circumference, 
16 stadia in height, and with a level surface forming a complete circle.4® The Indus washed 
its foot on the south; elsewhere it waa surrounded by deep ravines and inaocessible cliffs. 
An old man familiar with the neighbourhood promised against a reward to take Alexander 
up the difficult ascent to a position which would command the barbarians in occupation of 
the rock. Following his guidance, Alexander first scized the pass leading to the rock, and as 
there was no other exit from it, blocked up the barbarians. He then filled up the ravine 
which lay at the foot of the rook with a mound and getting thus nearer vigorously pushed the 
siege by assaults made for seven days and nights without intermission, At first the barba- 
riana had the advantage owing to the greater height of their position. But when the mound was 
completed and catapults and other engines had been brought into action, the Indians were 
atruck with despair and escaped from the rock at night by the pass from which Alexander 
had on purpose withdrawn the guard he had left there, Thus Aloxander seoured the rock 

$4 Ci. Diodorus, ' Bibliotheca,’ X VILL lxxxv.; M’Crindle, ° Invasion of India,’ p. 271. 
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Curtius in his deseription of the rock (petra), which he calls by the name of Aornis, does 
not give any dimensions but mentions that the Indus, deep and confined between steep banks, 
washes ite foot.47 Elsewhere there are ravines and oraggy precipices. In rhetorical style, 
apparcotly inspired by a reminiscence from Livy, Curtios likena “the rock” to the mela of 
the Roman circus, * which has a wide base, tapers off in ascending, and terminates in a sharp 
pinnacle.”*8 This description, if it is based on some passage of his original source, would 
suggest that one portion of the “rock rose into a steep conical point, We are told that 
under the guidance of an old man from the neighbourhood a light-armed detachment was 
sent ahead by « detour to occupy the highest summit unobserved by the enemy.” 

Curtiua next relates that in order to make an assault practicable a ravine waa being 
filed up with a mound, For this the trees of uo forest close at hand were out down and their 
trunks, stripped of branches and leaves, thrown in. Within the seventh day the hollows had 
been filled. An assault up the steep slopes by the archers and Agriani was then ordered. 
Thirty selected youths from among the king's pages under Charua and Alexander formed 
the forlorn hope, In the highly rhetorical description which follows it is, however, the king 
himself who is said to have put himself at the head of the assault. Many are said to have 
perished, falling from the steep crags into the river which flowed below, “since the barba- 
rians rolled down huge stones upon those climbing up, and auch as were struck by them fell 
headlong from their insecure and slippery footing.”” We are then told in lengthy povtical 
words of the death of the two leaders, Charus and Alexander, who had got up high enough 
to engage in a hand-to-hand fight, but were overpowered and fell, 

Tho king, affected by these loescs, then ordered the retreat, which was carried out in 

an orderly fashion. Alexander, though resolved to abandon the enterprise, yet made de- 
monstrations of continuing the siege. Thereupon the Indiana, with a show of confidence 
od even triumph, feasted for two days and two nights, but on the third ‘night abandoned 
the rock, When their retirement was discovered, the king ordered his troops to raige a gene- 
ral shout. ‘This struck such terror into the fugitives that many ** flinging themselves head- 
long over the slippery rocks and precipices " were killed or were left behind injured, | 

The three accounts translated or analyzed aboye are the only onca which have come 

down to us furnishing any specific data about Aornos. By comparing them we can de 
duce the following definite indications as regards the locality intended. Aornos was a natur- 
al stronghold, situated on a mountain of great height, which precipitous rocky slopes and 
deep-out valleys below rendered capable of casy defence (rains an aggressor. : re ‘ait 
tant to note that no mention is made anywhere of fortification by the hand-of mai. There 
was sufficient level space on the top to permit of considerable numbers finding there fl safe 
refuge, The site was near to the Induz, which flowed at ite foot.2? Its relative height mist 
have been very striking to account for the definite nagurements of LL and 16 stacio respec: 
tively, which Arrian and Diodorus record, approximately corresponding to 6.600 or) 600 fect. 
In the same way the circuits of 200 und 100 stadia respectively, which theso two authors men 
tion, approximately corresponding to 22 or 11 miles, can obviously apply only to a pimkale 
massif or range and not ton single hill or peak, | 

47 Cf. * Historia,’ VIO. xi. eee 

+4 Bon M'Crindle. hee. off, 2.197, referring to Livy, Bk. XXRVUL xxvii. 

4a As the toatler of this detachment is mentioned Mylleas {or Muflinun) the kine’s Py 

, so atharwise known, eecbelibiticn bei ot king's aettetary ; neither 
aoe at sa wr apsilied eats sain abc Festa ear Of hit tame for that of Ptolemy shows that Curtius 

60 Both Diodorus and Cartiun definitely mention this point. and Arrian’s silence dora in no way con. 


tradict t, On the other hand, no weight can attach to the ktatermen 

tion of the egos foe those who lout their foothold iin scaling a sere cay deka, d descr p> 
the river ; for the poss : mty oO this ia manifestly excluded by his eoinparkion of bie We. = Favite , Fall Site 
bet a wide base, tapers off in ascending," etc, : : a rock with a meta“ which 
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That Aornos was situated on such massif or range is in fact made perfectly clear by 
the start of the siege and reached after an arduous ascent. Both Arrian and Curtius state 
psition under local guidance remained unobserved by the enemy, This distinctly suggeate 
that the route followed to that commanding height led up a valley which was hidden from 
the view of the defenders of Aornos. This assumption finds strong support in Arrian’s re- 
ference to the pass, (xdsodes) to which Alexander, when subsequently following the same 
difficult route, had to ascend amidst severe fighting, before he could join Ptolomy’s detach- 
ment holding the position above Aornos. Incidentally the opposition here encountered by 
Alexander indicates that this route leading to the height of the range, though not visible 
fram Aornos and hence not obstructed on the first occasion, was yet accessible to ita defend: 
ers without their laving firet to dislodge the detachment. on the height, We sce from Arian 
that an attempt to dislodge it had in fact been made on the preceding day but had failed. 

We come now to the most significant among the topographical features recorded in con- 
nection with Alexander's siege of Aornos ; 1 mean the deep ravine separating the heights on 
which the Macedonian camp stood from the nearest part of the “ rock.” Hare, too, Abriat’s 
account ia the fullest and clearest. 1 showa us that the primary object for which Alexander 
had to resort to the oxpedient of o acting a great mound across this ravine was to bring 
the opposite slope held by the enemy within effective range of what by an anachronism might 
be culled his troops’ small arms and field artillery. The precipitous nature of that slope 
would lend itself to easy and most effective defence, in particular by means of large stones 
rolled down, 6 formidable mothod of defence, the actual use of which Curtius here specially 
mentions.*! No assault could ¢ od here until “it would be possible for arrows and for 
missiles shot from engines to reach the defenders.” 

We obtain some indication of the great width of the ravine, and indireotly also of ifs 
depth, from Arrians statements concerning the construction of this mound. By the united 
efforta of tho troops it was extended on the first day the length of a stadion, i.¢., circ. 600 feet. 
After this it became possible for elingers posted on the mound and for shots from the engines 
to drive back sallies made against those engaged upon the mound, But “the work of piling 
it up went oa for three daya without intermission,’ before an assault made on the fourth 
enabled a handful of Macedonians to establish themselves on “a small hill which was on « 
lovel with the rock.’ Yet even after this, we are told by Arrian, the construction of the 
mound was continued until it was joined up with the position thus gained? This position 
rust have lain still considerably below the crest of the height which fuced the ravine from 
the side of the “rock.” Thus only is it possible to account for the stiff climb which it cost 
Alexander and his selected 700 men to reach the top und fall upon the retreating barbarians 
during the night following their offer of surrender. 

] may now proceed to show how easy it is to recognize all the topographical details ela- 
cidated above as regards Aornos and Alexander's siege of it in the local foatures of Pir-sar 
and ita environs as illustrated by the map and my preceding description. Taking the general 
features firat, we ace from the map that tho Indus flows in a wide bend round that eastern 
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61 Very striking: illustrations in modern times of tho results whieh may be obtained by this means ol 
defence on alpine ground, were mupplied by ite uss on the part of the valinns banc of Tyrolese poeta wh 

successfully defended their country in 1909 against invasion by Nepoleon's French and Bavurian troops. 
63 This notice af Arrian about the cantinued extension of the mound disposes of the apparent disere- 
which certain commentators have found between his socount and that of Diodorus and Curtius, 


who mention seven days a8 the time taken over the construction of the mound. 
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extremity of the range of which the Pir-sar spur is the largest and most conspionous offshoot. 
Diodorus’ more specific statement that the Indus washed the rock on ita southern side is borne 
out by the map, This shows that the portion of this bend nearest for those coming up the 
Indus valley lies due south of Pir-sar, The relative elevation of Bar-sar at the nor bern end 
of the epur (7,914 feet by clinometer), if measured from the bank of the Tndus (cire, 1,700 feet 
at Thakét) agrecs remarkably well with the height of Aornos, 11 stadia or about 6,000 feet, 
as recorded by Arian. If the relative height of the Una peak (8,721 feet above sea-level 
by triangulation) rising immediately to the west of Bar-car is taken, the agrecment becomes, 
if anything, atill closer. Obviously no such test can be applied to the measurement of the 
circuit ; for we do not know on what lines or on which level it was taken. It is curious to 
note that if a map measurer is passed round the foot of the eastern extremity of the range 
from near Sarkul on the Indus past the Takhta pasa to Shang and thence back again behind 
the (na peak we get a total direct length of some 22 miles. But of course other measure- 
ments, greater or lesser, would also be possible. 


Coming next to the commanding height near Aomos which a light-armed force Was 
sent ahead under Ptolemy to occupy, it is clear that the small plateaus on cither flank of 
Mount Una would exactly answer the purpose in view. ‘This was to seoure a position on 
that side from which the “ rock" was most asuailable, Taking into account all the tactical 
advantages which the possession of higher ground must have implied for the assailant, in times 
before the invention of long-range firearms even more than sinot, there can be no doubt that 
the side whence an attack upon the rock-girt plateau of Pir-sar would offer moat chances of 
success Would be where the spur joined on, and waa overlooked by, the main range. ‘This is 
the Birimir plateau on the eastern shoulder of the culminating peak of Toa (Fig. 6), Bub 
there are considerations which make me inclined to favour the gently sloping alp of “ Little: 
Una” immediately below the western flank of (ina-sar as the most likely site of Ptolemy's 
fortified encampment. From here it was easier to guard the route leading up from the river, 
and thus to give that assistance for the subsequent ascent of the main foree which Arrian's 
account shows to have become indispensable once the defenders had discovered the Macedo- 
nian move, “* Little Una” offers also tho advantage, anyliow nowadays, of easier access to 
water, and by its situation it was Jess exposed to attack from the enemy's main position 
on Pir-gar, 

The route by which the crest of the range where it overlooks Pir-sar could best he gained 
from the river certainly led up the valley to the west of the Danda-Nirdai spor, and thence 
from its head to “ Little (ina. The information collected by me showed that this route is 
considered the easiest from that side for reaching the grazing-grounds on the top of the main 
range. It is regularly used by the local Gujars when moving there from their hamlets above 
the Indus. The ascent in the valley is undoubtedly steep, but ite bottom is less confined 
than that of the valley on the other side of tho Danda-NGrdai spur towards Pir-sar. Near 
the head of the valley the pass shown in the map with o clinometrical height of 6,471 feet 
fives access to the lower slopes of Little Una and from these the alps occupied by the Gujar 
huts of Achar and Little Una can be gained without difficulty, 


It is the route just described which for the reasons indicated T helieve to have been fol- 
lowed first by Ptolemy and then also by Alexander's main column. Arrian tells us that 
after Alexander had seen the beacon lit by Ptolemy on the mountain he had occupied, he next 
day moved forward with his troops, but as his progress was obstructed by the barbarians, 

ay Barer as well ag the rest of Pir-sar ie visible fron rote than one point «af the 7 iit bank of th 
Indus between Sarkul and Gunahghar. It is obvious that the helphe sidiamatechabh aaa is by Arrinn 
must be o relative ons, and that the river-bank can reasonably be eupposed to have been the place from 
which it was taken. A height massurcment of this kind from @ convenient hace (x 4 ample geometrical 
Maa aed Gresk surveying knowledge at the time of Alexandor was fully eryual to it n 
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‘he could do nothing more on account of the difficult nature of the ground." <A look at the 
map expluint how ousy it was for the enemy collected on Pir-sar to obstruct Alexander's 
mail 0) Spe Mees aes ey preceding move had been discovered and had indicated 
the directi Alexander's attack was likely to take. The valley west of the Dands- 
Nirdai spur ia within easy reach from the south-western outlier of Pir-sar across the heights 
above the pass known as Péralkandau, 4,620 feet above sea-level. By crowning these heights 
the enemy could: seriouily interfere with the Macedonians’ move up the valley without 
risking a battle inthe open. It was equally easy for them, when Alexander's advance up the 
valley had been bisbettto a standstill, to turn round and moving higher up to attack’ Pto. 
lomy’s detachment holding the fortified camp which, we have aeen, may be placed at or near 
Little Uns. 

This attack waa beaten off, and when Alexander on the next day resumed his advance 
up the valley, the Indians who contested it were attacked in the rear by Ptolemy, to whom 
Alexander during the night had managed to send orders to this effect, as recorded by Arrian. 
The importance of this help, as well as the difficulties encountered by Alexander, can be well 
understood by looking at the map. Not until the pass marked there with the height of 6,471 
feet had been taken could the junction with Ptolemy's force be effected, and considering ita 
elevation and the atecpness of the Danda-Nirdai spur, Arrian’s description of the severe 
struggle it cost to gain thia pas (mépoSos) cannot have been exaggerated, Once the 
Macedonian forvea were united in the course of the afternoon the further advance towards 
the “ rock," which Arrian mentions os having been made during the remainder of the day, 
could present no difficulty. This advance would necessarily lie along the crest of the range 
a5 far as the Birimir plateau. That it came to a standstill, as Arrian records, without any 
atinok on the rook being possible at tho time is fully explained by the great natural obstacly 
met beyond, the fosse of the Biirimdr ravine, 

I have already described above the general character of this ravine, ita considerable depth 
and the precipitous nature of its slopes. But in order to realise better how fully its features 
explain Alexander's resort to having a mound constructed to crogs it, attention must be called 
to some details, I have referred above to the protection afforded to Pir-sar by the extremely 
steep rocky slopes with which the Bar-sar hill forming its northern bastion falls off towards 
the ravine some 800 feet lower separating it from Birimfr, These slopes, so easily defended 
from above, could not be attacked with any chance of success unless they could be brought 
within the range of missiles. Now the direct distance separating the top of Bar-sar from 
ground of approximately equal level on the Birimfr plateau ia some 1,300 yards, and that 
between the Mishlun shoulder of Bar-aar and a corresponding elevation on the slope below 
Birimir certainly not lesa than 600 yards, It hence follows that since the ballistai and 
katapeliai forming the Greek artillery of that period could throw stones and darts only to « 
distance of some 3(4) yards.64 and slingers and bowmen their missiles not much further, it 
Was noctsHAry to advance the position from which their ame han ve be used. This could 
be done here with effect only in # horizontal direction, for a descent into the ravine would 
not have increased the chance of commanding the higher slopes. 

The ingenious expedient of constructing a mound to secure this object is thus fully ac- 
counted for by the configuration of the ground observed at the Birimir ravine. In the same 
way the use made of timber for its construction, whether in the form of stakes or tree-trunks, 
fully agrees with the abundance of tree growth still observed on the slopes both above and 
below the Barimiir plateau. Undoubtedly this plentiful timber available on the spot would 
supply the handiest material for the purpose. That the mound is said to have been advanced 
% Stadion, or about 200 yarda, on the first day is easily understood in view of the slope near 
the eastern edge of the Birimar plateau being comparatively onay: But it becomes steadily 
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steeper and steeper as the bottom of the ravine is approached, and in consequence the rate 
in the daily advance of the mound was bound to decrease in proportion to the greater depth 
to be filled up. Thus it is explained why, even when on the fourth day a few Macedonians 
had forced their way to a small hillock on the opposite slope, it was necessary to continue 
work on the mound in order to join the two, as Arrian tells us. 

I believe we can safely recognize this ‘“‘ small hillock ” (6A/yor ypAog@ov) in the shoulder of 
MAshlun, described above. Its level as measured by aneroid is about 450 feet above that of 
the bottom of the Birimar-kandao, and about the same above the flat portion of Pir-sar, 
It is true that Arrian calls this small hill jcdwedov r9 rérpa, “ level with the rock,” But this 
is easily understood, considering that a continuous slope passing Bar-sar connects Mashlan 
with the plateau portion of Pir-sar. That there still rose a steep height above the “ small 
hillock *’ is made perfectly clear by Arrian’s own narrative, where he describes the stiff climb 
which brought Alexander and his 700 to the top of the “‘ rock ’’, after the mound had been 
joined to the hillock and while the defenders were abandoning Aornos. I myself retain a 
very vivid recollection of the trying scramble over steep crags by which the summit of Bar- 
sar was gained after my visit to Mashlun, I can hence realize what this ascent of about 
350 feet may have meant for men encumbered by armour, That the height of Bar-sar was a 
very convenient place for the Macedonians to assemble and then at a preconcerted signal to 
turn upon the retreating barbarians, as related by Arrian, is obvious. In the same way it is 
easy to understand that some of the latter in their terrified flight during the night lost their 
lives by falling down precipices below Pir-sar, 


The above observations will show how closely all topographical details about Pir-sar 
agree with what our extant records tells us of Aornos and Alexander's operations against it. 
But this identification may be supported also by antiquarian and philological evidence. There 
is no mention whatsoever in our texts of the natural defences of Aornos having been strength- 
ened by the hand of man, and we may attach all the more significance to this negative fact 
in view of the obvious desire of our authors to emphasize the greatness of the difficulties over- 
come at the capture of the stronghold. That Aornos was recognized by them to have been 
solely a natural stronghold is clearly shown by the fact that they ordinarily designate it sim- 
ply by the term petra, “the rock.”85 But we are told by Arrian that Alexander after the 
capture built there a fortified post and entrusted its guard to Sisikottos, an Indian deserter _ 
who had joined him in Baktra and proved trustworthy. Curtius, too, mentions Sisicostus as 
having been charged with the guarding of the rock and the adjoining territory. Curtius 
further mentions that Alexander erected altars on the “ rock ’’ to Minerva and Victory, while 
Arrian refers merely to sacrifices performed there by him. 


In view of Arrian’s statement it is of distinct interest that I found the badly decayed 
remains of what undoubtedly was a small fort on the summit of Bar-sar. The walls occupy 
whatever level space there is on the top, and to the north, towards Lande-sar, descend also 
on the slope. They form an irregular quadrilateral, of which the longest side eastwards 
measures 136 feet and the shortest to the north 60 feet. The walls, 5 feet thick throughout, 
are deeply buried in debris and earth, largely humus deposited by decay of the luxuriant 
forest vegetation which has grown up and flourished evidently for centuries between and 
over the ruins. It was only by a careful search that the lines of the enclosing walls and some 
small rooms in the southern part of the area enclosed could be traced. What little excava- 
tion was possible within the limits of time and labour showed masonry of a type not unlike 
that found at Bir-k6t and at ancient dwellings of early Buddhist times in Swat, stone slabs, 
unhewn but fairly uniform in thickness, being set in mud plaster, Among the potsherds 


55 The same notion seers to be conveyed also by Curtius, where, in r bes Ag Sa ee 
him , in recording Alexander’ 1 
speaks of as rex locorum magis quam hostium victor ; of. ‘ Historiw, VIL, xi. fin, 8 triumph, he 
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brought to light from the floor of one of the rooms there were some showing ornamentation 
similar to that found at Buddhist sites of Swit, but less finished. 


What pointed to considerable antiquity was the far-advanced decay of the whole struc- 
ure as compared with the fair condition in which most of the ruined dwellings and fortified 
mansions dating from Buddhist times are found at Sw&t sites. Yet these by their position 
are far more exposed to erosion and other destructive factors than the very top of Bar-sar 
could be. The position is such as could not have been chosen for any other purpose than 
defence. Whether the remains indicated can go back as far as the Macedonian invasion, and 
whether they mark the spot where the fort erected under Alexander’s orders might have 
stood, it is impossible to assert without thorough investigation, such as was not possible at 
the time of my visit. But it is certainly noteworthy that the ruined fort crowns just that 
height which protects the Pir-sar plateau on the side where, as we have seen, it was most 
exposed to attack. 


The old Gujars who had been summoned from the hamlets below as depositories of local 
lore (Fig. 10), knew of no special tradition attaching to those ruined walls.66 Nor had they 
ever heard of Alexander having visited these parts. But they had been told by their elders 
that Pir-sar had served as the summer abode of a Raja called Sirkap, who otherwise lived 
below at the village of Sarkul on the Indus opposite Thakét. This name of * Raja Sirkap ” 
is widely attached to ancient sites in these parts oneither side of the Indus, e.g., to the ruins 
of the earliest as yet explored city at Taxila. But it gives no clue beyond indicating a tradi- 
tional belief that the Pir-sar plateau was occupied in early times long before the advent of 
Islim. The same Gujar informants derived the name Pir-sar from a Saiyid Pir Béghan, 
who is said to have lived on the plateau before the Pathans took the land, and to have been 
buried as a saint at the previously mentioned Ziarat, near the centre of Pir-sar. 


Whether the ground now under cultivation or occupied by Gujar huts and graveyards 
on Pir-sar hides any datable remains it is impossible to say. But in the mosque which lies 
some 300 yards south of the Zifrat there are two large carved slabs of white calcareous stone, 
now used to support the roof but undoubtedly ancient. Their exposed portions measure 
6 feet in height, with a width of 16-17 inches anda thickness of 4 inches. They were said to 
have been dug up somewhere near the centre of the area some time ago. But nobody could 
or would indicate the exact spot; my inquiry here, as elsewhere, suggested, no doubt, an 
intention to hunt for buried “ treasure.” 


There still remains the philological evidence to be set forth. It is furnished by the name 
Dna, in Pashtti also spelt Mra, applied to the peak rising immediately above Birimar and 
overlooking Pir-sar, We do not know the exact indigenous form of the local name which the 
Greek Aopvos was intended to reproduce. But if we assume it to have sounded *Avarna, 
it is as easy to account for its phonetic transition into modern Una (Unra) as it is to prove 
that "Aopvos was the most likely Greek rendering of it. As regards the latter, it will suffice 
to point to the Greek “Inzos as the well-known rendering of the Sanskrit Himava (n)t, 
applied like its doublet "Hpwdos, Haimavata, to the Himalaya range, or what was believed 
by the Greeks to be a portion of it.67 That the name rendered by “Aopvos appealed to 
Greek ears also by its apparent Greek meaning “ [the mountain] where there are no birds,” 
is likely enough. We know from the reproductions of other Indian local names how ready 
Alexander and those with him were to seek an echo of Greek words in the Indian appellations 





66 Among them was Ibrahim Baba, a venerable old man, who was brought up with much trouble in a 
litter and declared to be a fountain-head of local information. He remembered having fought as a man 
between twenty and thirty against the British at the Ambéla Pass in 1862. 

87 Cf, Arrian, “Indiké” ii. 3. In Ptolemy’s ‘Geography’ Imaos undoubtedly represents the great 
meridional range which joins the T‘ien-shan to the Hindukush, 











they heard."® But there is not the least reason to douht that "Aepros Wag meant to render 
a genuine local name and was not a freely invented Greek designation.®4 | | 

There is definite philologieal evidence to show that in the modern name aa (Cura), 
pronounced with that peculiar cerebral a sound, which in Pashtaspelling also figuresas wr, we may 
safely recognize a direct phonetic derivative of an earlier form * Avarna, the lasumed original 
of Aornos. The contraction of an éeatlicr ava, both initial and miodlinl, into % is well known 
to the phonology of the Dardic as well as of the Indo-Aryan language branches,#0 Similarly 
the regular assimilation of the cerebral consonant F to a following » and the equent sim- 
plification of the resulting double consonant Hn into n, with eventual eomr v le 
ening of the preceding vowel, is fully attested in the phonetic dovelopme 
Aryan and Dardic languages.¢! 

I have left it to the last to consider a classical notice, whioh, if it is taken to refer to 
Aornos, as T believe it must, is of quasi-chronol gical interest and intlirectly helps to support 
the proposed location of that stronghold. Chares of Mytilene, one of Alexander's chief 
officials, is quoted by Athenwns as having in his history of Alexander recorded a method of 
conserving snow used at the siege of the Indian town of Petra. According to Chares, we 
are told, “ Alexander ordered thirty trenches to be dug close to each other and to be 
filled with snow, branches of trees being aluo thrown in, in order that the anow in this way 
may be preserved longer? T believe that in this tray notice we have a useful indication 
both of the elevation of the “ rock” and of the season when Alexander besieged it. 

We know from a record of Aristobulos, who shared Alexander's campaign and ja quoted | 
by Strabo, that the army, having set out for India from the Parc amisadal, i.e., the valleys 
between the Hindukush and Kabul, after the fall of the Pleiades spent the winter in the hill 
territories of the Aspasioi and Assakénoi, but in the carly spring descended to the plains 
and moved to Taxila, thence to the Hydaspes and the country of Poras.63 That the siege 
of Aornos was the last of the major operations carried ont before the crossing of the Indus 
and the advance to Taxila js quite certain from the concordant records of Arrian and the other 
historians. And alan that this operition was undertaken after Aloxander had descended to 
the plain of the Pexhawar valley. We-can therefore place that siege neither much before 
nor much after the manth of April 326 n.c, 

Now from my personal experience on my recent explorations in the Swat region during 
March, April, and May, and from the climatic conditions previously observed on similar 
ground of the North-Weat Frontier, I nuty safely assert that in April snow could not be found 
there much below an elevation of 6,000 feet. On the other hand, should water be needed for 
large numbers, the nead of preserving snow for drinking purposes on heights situated between 
6000 and 9000 fant might well arise ata season When slopes ars exposed to the powerful aun 
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# Seo Webvr, * On tho Greck pronunciation of Indian words)” wlan am Antiquary, i. pp. 14T agg. For 
Well-known ingtances of this kind of “ popular etymology,” of. e.g, ‘Axeoivys, “the healor," as Alexander's 
rendering af the old Sanskrit name Arik? ef the river Chenab in tho Panjab, and the inauspicious inter. 
pretation of ita other name Chand rabhdon wa s2r8apddzryos aa enter of Alexander," 

9 Tt deserves to be noted that the fanciful interpretation of the namo as moaning “inaecessihle even 
to the birda " ia only to be found in such vory late wnthors as Dionysios Periegetoa and Paoudo-Callisthenes 
(seo C. Maller’s edition, IUn, iv. note). Tt conkd scarcely have appedled very serioualy to the Macedonians, 
who on their passage from Baltry acrom the Hindukush had seen mountains as tuch higher than any to 
bo met in this portion of the India valley. 

“0 See Grierson, ' Piwics. Languages," po. 85, 120.4" Phonology," 2DMG., 1805, p. 409, 

Ol of. Cricmon, Lar, cf pp. 21, 128; 2 DMG., Lsod, PP. 31, 33. 

It deserves to he notioad that the atrongly cerebral sound m (er) of Pashit oocurs not only in words 
borrowed from Thien dialects, tut also representa the Old Iranian eombinatian, r-+n; ef, Darmesteter, 
* Chants Populaires Afghans," pp. xlwii. ag. 

"2 Seo Athonwus, IIT. p. 14, C, as quoted by C. Maller in his edition of Arrian, *Fragmenta," p. 117 

: : hs fier gt . ee 1 PERE : i, Pp. 3 

Meet ts Me Prariicrioc a expeditions Indieg ' (Leipzig, 1903), Pp. 32, note 90, rightly. observes that 
Orr MOO US chew omaticny of Petra aaa “town” must be attributed to Athenams, not to Charys, 
*? Strabo, * Geagraphin,” XV, p. G0, . 
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of an Indian spring. From what I saw on my way past the Una peak and the adjacent 
heights I believe that the expedient recorded by Aristobulos would probably nowadays also 
recommend itself if troops were obliged for a time to occupy that high ground and its southern 
slopes. The spring of the present year had been quite exceptionally belated. Yet at the 
time of my visit at the very end of April we found snow only in small sheltered hollows on the _ 
northern slopes of Mount Una and none at all on the south. The fine spring above “ Little 
Una” and another at Adram4r, about the same distance on the opposite side of the peak, 
would scarcely suffice for a large force encamped on this part of the range. Hence a thought- 
ful commander, faced by uncertainty as to the length of his stay on those heights, would only 
act wisely if he took steps to conserve whatever remained of the winter’s snowfall. We thus see 
that this fragmentary reference also perfectly accords with that combined evidence of texts, 
topography, and name which has led us to locate Aornos on that rock-girt site by Mount Ona. 

The notices left to us of Alexander’s movements after the capture of Aornos are too 
brief and too divergent in their details to permit us to trace his route with certainty on the 
map. Arrian tells us that Alexander moved from the rock into the territory of the Assaké- 
noi, having been informed that the brother of Assakénos, with elephants and a host of neigh- 
bouring barbarians, had taken refuge in the mountains of that region.64 When he reached 
there the town of Dyrta he found it, together with the surrounding district, abandoned by 
its inhabitants. Thereupon he detached certain commanders to examine the localities and 
to secure information from any barbarians captured, particularly about the elephants. We 
have seen above that Assakénos was the ruler whose capital Massaga was taken on the Mace- 
donians’ first entry into Lower Swit. Hence the mountain region in which his brother had 
taken refuge, and which was reckoned as part of the territory of the Assakénoi, might well 
have been Bunér ; for this, as the records of the Chinese pilgrims clearly show, was in ancient 
times included in Swat territory, just as it is now again.6* But as the position of Dyrta has 
not been identified and no other indications are furnished, the above remains uncertain. 

Bunér can be reached from the side of Pir-sar and Chakésar by several routes leading 
through Pfiran and the Mukhozai and Chagharzai country. And to Bunér seems to point 
what we are next told about Alexander having marched on the Indus : “ and the army going 
on before made a road for him, as those parts would otherwise have been impassable.’’ This 
description would well apply, as first suggested by General Abbott, to the most direct route 
leading from the central parts of Bunér to the Indus along the Barandu river ; for the lower 
valley of the latter, as yet unsurveyed and in part inaccessible owing to the colony of “ Hindus- 
tani fanatics” at present settled there, is reported to be a narrow gorge in places impracti- 
cable for traffic. 

From captives Alexander learned that the Indians of that territory had fled to Abisares, 
i.€., to the ruler of Hazara, having left the elephants behind by the river. Alexander’s suc- 
cessful capture of these elephants is then related. Finally we are told that, serviceable tim- 
ber having been found by the river, this was cut by the troops and the ships built with it 
taken down the Indus to where a bridge had long before been constructed by the other por- 
tion of the army. At the present time the lowest point on the right bank of the Indus where 
something like forest can be found is a few miles above Amb, where the half-inch map sheet 


No. 43 — marks the “ Paléli Rakh.’’ But conditions may have been different in an- 
cient times.6* 


64 See * Anabasis,’ IV, xxx, 5. 

65 Of. ‘Serindia,’ 1, p. 9. | 

86 There is also a possibility, first indicated by General Abbott, to be taken into account, viz., that the 
original record referred to logs of timber such as are nowadays cut in high side valleys up the Indus, parti- 
cularly in Tangir and Kandia, and allowed to drift down the river for sale in the Yusufzai plain. At Dar- 
band, on the left bank some miles above Amb, an eddy helps to arrest such drift timber, which then is dealt 
with by traders. 
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Diodorus’ account of what followed the capture of Aornos is very brief.” We are told 
by him that Aphrikes, an Indian chief, was hovering in that neighbourhood with 20,000 sol- 
diers and 15 elephants. The chief wag killed by his own mon, who brought his head to Alex- 
ander and thereby purchased their own anfety. The elephants wandering about the coun- 
try were secured by the king, who then arrived at the Indus, and, finding it bridged, gave his 
army o rest of thirty days before crossing to the left bank. Curtius’ account, evidently 
taken from the same source, supplements the above by some details, which however do not 
furnish any clear topographical guidance.®* Alexander is said to have marched from 
the “reck "to Echolima. Having learned that a defile on the route was ocoupi ed by 20,000 
armed men under Erix, he hurried forward, dislodged the enemy with his archers and sling- 
era, and thus cleared a passage for his heavy-armed troops behind, Erix was killed in ~ 
flight by his own men, and his head brought to Alexander. Thence he arrived after the six- 
teenth encampment at the Indus, where he found everything prepared by Hephaistion for 

That by Eobolima the same place is meant aa Arrian’s and Ptolemy's Embolima is soaree- 
ly subject to doubt ; also that the chief Erix is the same whom Diodorus calla Aphrikes. But 
both authors fail to give any clear indication as to where the defilo held by thia chief Iny. 
Tf the sixteen marches to the Indus crossing have to be reckoned, as Ourtiua’ wording implies, 
from that defile, this certainly could not be looked for on the Barandu river ; for thence the 
march to Ond (Uhand), the ancient Ddabhinda, where the pesage of the Indus in all proba- 
bility took place,*’ could not have taken more than four or five marches. The defilo held 
by Ertx may have lain far away from the Indus, and hence been distinct from the difficult 
route by which Arrian makes Alexander reach the Indus, In this case Curtius has erred in 
indicating Ecbolima as the immediate goal of Alexander's move after Aornoa waa taken. 
However this may be, Curtins' reference to those sixteon marohes, if considered together with 
Arrian’s account, shows that Alexander's operations after the taking of Aornos must have 
been fairly extensive. In this we may well recognize a fresh proof of the importance which 
was attached by him to the complete anbjngation of the Assakénoi.? The reason obviously 
Was the need to secure the flank of the main line of conimunication towards India against 
interference from the hills northward. 

We have now accompanied the great conqueror tight up to the starting point for his 
invasion of India proper, and here we must loave him, Alexander's triumphal progress 
through the wide plains of the Panjib has, owing to the fascination exercised at all timea by 
strange distant India, attracted most interest on the part of his historians, ancient as well as 
modern. But only those who are familiar with the natural difficulties of the territories be- 
yond the present North-West Frontier and with their military history in recent times can 
fully appreciate the greatness of the obstacles which Alexander's genius as a leader and the 
extraordinary pluck and toughness of his hardy Macedonians faced and victoriously over- 
came during their preceding long campaign in those mountains. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Sim RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C_LE., F.S.A, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903. 
(Continued from vol. LIV, page 94.) 
V. 
Amended Extracts from the Census Report, 1901. 
(a) The Andamanese and their Island. 

In vel. LU, p. 151, of this Journal I gave my reasons for publishing here anaenaibel extracts 
from the Census Report of 1901 on the Andamans, as additional evidence regarding the Islands 
and the people inhabiting them. I also stated in the course of my remarks on Mr. A. R. 
Brown’s observations on them why I held that such evidence as is available is still ofimportance. 

I propose to divide the subject into the following heads: (a) the Andamanese and 
their Islands, (6) Geography, Meteorology, Geology, and History, (c) Ethnography. I propose 
further to add extracts from Mr. M. V. Portman’s Reports on (d) the first dealings with the 
Onges in 1886, and (e) Proceedings in relation to the Jérawas in 1902; both of which were 
first published as appendices to the Census Report}, 

The land occupied by the Andamanese, generally known as the Andaman Islands, or 
more shortly as the Andamans, consists of the Great Andaman group and the Little Anda- 
man, attached to each of which sre a great number of smaller islands and islets. There is 
also the inhabited North Sentinel at some distance to the west of the general group. The 
Great Andaman consists of five main islands running from north to south thus :—North 
Andaman, Middle Andaman, BArataéng, South Andaman, Rutland Island. All these are 
dove-tailed into each other by very nerrow straits, not so wide as the ordinary rivers of a 
continent. The Little Andaman is situated at a considerable distance to the south. All 
round the Great Andaman are islands of every size ; to the east is Ritchie’s Archipelago and 
to the west are the Labyrinth Islands. Every single island of the whoie group is covered 
with a hilly jungle, the denseness of which must be seen to be appreciated, and passable only 
to its indigenous inhabitants. It is therefore impossible without much preparation and 
expense to traverse the interior of the islands, but happily it is quite easy to move about the 
deeply indented coasts, containing more harbours and snug anchorages than the whole Indian 
Peninsula, The length of the Great Andaman group is 156 miles : its average width is 9 to 10 
miles and with the outlying islands some 25 miles. Two distant islands, Narcondam and Barren 
Island, to the Gast, are also included in the Andaman group, but they are both uninhabited. 

At the time of the Census, 1901, the Andamanese, as a race apart, were held to be divided 
into Twelve Tribes all but one of which, the Jaérawas, were friendly and most of them very 
mixed up with each other. In this mixed condition they were nomads, much given to rapid 
wandering for food all over the islands composing the Great Andaman, in which the Penal 
Settlement is situated. The names of the Twelve Tribes from North to South were, in the 
Béa Language, Charidr, Kéra, Tabé, Yére, Kede, Jawai, K6l, Béjigyéb, Balawa, Béa, Onge 
(Little Andaman) and the wild hostile Tribe, Jaérawa. 

The Tribal divisions of the Andamanese were well-known to the authorities of the Penal 
Settlement, excepting those of the Kéra and Tabé, which were discovered pi the Census 
operations. I was present when, in 1900, the Kora were discovered or, to speak more accu- 
rately, differentiated. They had been previously well known, themselves and their encamp- 
ments, but had been considered to belong to the Ch&riir, The discovery as to the true facts 
—that they were a separate Tribe with a territory and language of their own—so Jate as 
1900 is an example of the difficulty in procuring accurate information from such primitive 
Savages as the Andamanese. It mattered nothing to them that K6ra men and women had 
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1 In this part of these remarks I will point Andamanese names and words as they appear in the 
Census Report, and will only mark the long vowels and, ¢, 0, 5, 6, as peculiar sounds, Further 

diacritical marks are not necessary. 
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been to the Home for the Andamanese at Port Blair and had been classed as Chfrifir. All 
they thought of the matter was that the séhibs held them to be Chariar, but that they and 
all the Andamanese knew better. 

In regard to the Tabés in the interior of the North Andaman, whose existence was un- 
suspected by the authorities until the Census, it was found that they were in the same mori- 
bund condition as that which characterised the Andamanese in direct contact with Euro- 
peans. As this was a remarkable fact, enquiries were instituted, and the natives’ explanation 
of the cause of the destruction of the Tribe was that they had killed each other off in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the contagious disease amongst them by the Ch&rifir and Kéra 
Tribes. It is prima facie difficult to believe that a Tribe, however primitive, would actually 
kill off the sick to such an extent as to wipe itself out in obedience to what appears to have 
been acustom. But instances are by no means wanting where marriage customs, for instance, 
have been persisted in by savages long after it must have become clear to the tribesmen 
whither they were being led. 

It was well known at the time of the Census that the Andamanese population, even a 
generation earlier, had been far more numerous than it was then, and in the generation 
since the Census of 190] it has again further diminished greatly. The question of the dimi- 
nution was carefully gone into at the Census, and the following observations made by myself 
at the time as to the causes thereof are pertinent to the present purpose :— 


I have been acquainted with the Andamanese off and on since 1875, and I was present 
amongst them in one of the great devastating outbreaks of infectious disease (measles intro- 
duced by convicts from Madras) in 1877, and I personally know how much more numerous 
they were then than now. The one sad result of the Census in 1901 was to demonstrate 
beyond all doubt, what most local officials suspected and some asserted, that infectious and 
contagious diseases, the result of contact with an advanced civilisation, are wiping out the 
Andamanese: at any rate the friendly sections of them, With a population so diminished 
in one generation and a birth-rate so inadequate as that shown by the Census enquiries, it is 
obviously impossible, unless the people reach that point of saturation with these diseases 
which is also the point of immunity and recovery from their effects, for the race to last out 
muchlonger. Excluding the Onge-Jarawas, all the other tribes now numbered at the Census, on 
any reasoned calculation, not more than 700, of which some 250 belonged to one tribe, the Yére, 
out of an estimated total 3,500 only a generation before, while the children could not in any 
ease have been much more than 25 per cent. of the adults, On these figures, in two more gene- 
rations, ¢.¢.,in probably less than 60 years from 1901, even if undisturbed and unmolested by 
the Jaérawas ever-increasing in relative strength, the friendly tribes must die out. A century 
from then must be taken as the extreme limit of a forecast of their. existence, unless of cours? 
the law of saturation with disease to the point of immunity comes into play in the meanwhile. 

It also seems not difficult to foresee that it is possible that in a short time the Great 
Andaman will be occupied by foreign settlement and that the JArawas only will survive, 
with a chance, in the case of their becoming friendly and losing their exclusive bearing, that 
they too will succumb to a rapid disappearance, through what may be called the natural 
action of infectious and contagious disease, not necessarily carried to them by the civilised 

alien, but more probably, as past experience shows, by infected members of the remnants of 
the “friendly ” tribes captured in collisions with them. 

There would be nothing new in such a disastrous effect of infectious or contagious disease 
on savages when introduced among them for the first time. I¢ seems to be a process of nature 

not to be seriously checked by administrative measures. From the very first instructions of 
the Marquess Wellesley to Archibald Blair in 1789 to the existing practice in dealing with 
the Andamanese, there has never been any change in the general policy maintained towards 


the aborigines of the islands. They have been treated uniformly with kindness and 
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consideration. From the first recorded hostile brush with them in 1787 to the operations 
ending with the gallant death of Mr. P. Vaux on 24th February 1902, nothing more has ever 
heen done than was necessary to prevent murderous raiding into the lands under active 
occupation by ourselves, Tt is disease introduced by the carelessness and callousness of civi- 
lised individuals in the first instance, and spread broadeast amongst the savages by their own 
ignorance in the next place. that has worn down the actual numbers among the friendly tribes, 
to one-fifth of the former total in one generation, and has apparently rendered the union of 
the sexes infructuous in three-fourths of the cases. 

The question of the probable population of the Islands before the Andamanese came into 
close contact with Europeans and Indians resolved itself practically into that of the density per 
square mile possible, according to the methods employed by the people to gain a living from 
thesoil. The limit of density was put on enquiry and consideration at about two to the square 
mile, which gave say 5,000 as the highest probable pre-European indigenous popuiation, and the 
conditions would keep it stationary at that figure for many centuries. At the Census 1901, the 
estimated Andamanese population was under 2,500 : in 1911 it was 1,317: in 1921 it was 455. 

There is another possible method of gauging the old population in non-contact times. 
Portman (History of Our Relations with the Andamanese, vol. I, p. 17) points out that an 
estimate of the old population might be arrived at from locating and enumerating the existing 
kitchen-middens of the Andamanese, on the assumptions that each midden represents 
the head-quarters of a collection of thirty people, and that apparently each such collection, 
owing to the habits of the people, would require from four oF five such head-quarters. A 
population of 2,500, the estimated Census (1901) figure given above, would therefore require, 
say, 800 middens, é.e., there should be a midden to every three square miles of territory. 

The kitchen-midden argument works out thus :-—{1) the size, fifty feet diameter usually, 
does not permit more than thirty people to live by or on it: (2) change of headquarters is 
frequently necessary owing to (a) monsoons, (b) exhaustion of food supply in the neighbour- 
hood, (c) nomadic instincts, (d) stench from discarded food thrown around. As a matter of 
practice, the Andamanese do not return for three months after they have leit a midden, nor 
for about a year after a death at one, and occasionally they abandon a midden for many 
years, and cannot occupy one for more than a few weeks at a time from the stench about it. 
These considerations fix four as the smallest number of middens per thirty people, or, say, 
one to every square mile of territory. | 

The middens also beyond all doubt prove 
an exceedingly long time ago. There are but few “ newer 
show great age : newness and age being gauged by height. The antiquity of the old mid- 
dens is proved by the fossil shells at the base. Now, except that certain shell-fish have been 
fashionable at one period and certain others at another, the kitchen-middens show that the 
Andamanese left to himself finds his food to-day as he did in the days when the now fossilized 


shells contained food for him. At the base of the middens are found the same refuse and 
the same pottery as we find shown on the surface to-day. Here then we have a people un- 
if these premises be correct, we 


altered in habits from primeval time and whose numbers, 
should be able to estimate from existing data, as they must have been stationary through 
all time. The questions on this argument really are therefore :—(1) how many middens are 
there 2 (2) where are they ? These questions it was unfortunately not possible to answer 
at the time of the Census of 1901, although the answer wo uld either upset the theory or afford 
an approximate estimate of the old Andamanese population and of the strength of each tribe. 
I have not heard that any attempt has been made yet to get them answered since 1901. 
(b) Geography, Meteorology, Geology and History. 
Seac (i) Geography. 

Before entering on an account of the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, some pre- 

liminary remarks are necessary OR the geography of the land they inhabit, its meteoro- 


that the Andamanese are now 48 they were 
* middens, and the older ones 
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As regards geography the position and general description of the Islands may be stated 
as follows: The Andaman Islands, large and small, are said to number 204, and lie in’ the 
Bay of Bengal, 590 geographical miles from the Hooghly mouth, 120 miles from Cape Negrais 
in Burma, the nearest point from the mainland, and about 340 miles from. the northern 
extremity of Sumatra. Between the Adamans and Cape Negrais intervene two small groups, 
Preparis, and Cocos ; between the Andamans and Sumatra intervene the Nicobar Islands, 
all indicating a submarine range connected with the Aracan Yoma Range of Burma, stretch- 
ing in a curve, to which the meridian forms a tangent, between Cape Negrais and: Sumatra ; 
and though this curved line measures 700 miles, the widest sea space is about 91 miles. The 
extreme length of the Andaman Group is 219 miles, with an extreme width of 32 miles. The 
principal outlying islands are the North Sentinel, a dangerous island of about 28 square miles, 
_ lying about 18 miles off the- west coast: of the South Andaman; the remarkable marine 
voleano, Barren Island, 1,158 feet, quiescent for the last hundred years, 71 miles to.the 
North-East of Port Blair ; and the equally curious isolated mountain, the extinct volcano 
known as Narcondam, rising 2,330 feet out of the sea, 71 miles east of the North Andaman, 
The land area of the Andaman Islands is taken as 2,508 square miles, 

To the west of the Andamans, distant about 18 miles, are the dangerous Western Banks 
and Dalrymple Bank, rising to within a few fathoms of the surface of the sea and forming, 
with the two Sentinel Islands, the tops of a line of submarine hills parallel to the Anda- 
mans : to the east, some 40 miles distant, is the Invisible Bank with one rock just awash, 
and 34 miles south-east of Narcondam is @ submarine hill rising to 377 fathoms below. the 





surface of the sea. Narcondam, Barren Island, and the Invisible Bank, a great danger of 
these seas, are in a line almost parallel to the Andamans inclining somewhat towards them. 
Certain physiological facts have long been held, in combination with phenomena exhibited 
by the fauna and flora of the respective terminal countries, to point to the former existence 
of a continuous range of mountains, thought to be sub-mrial, from Cape Negrais in Burma 
on the north to Achin Head in Sumatra on the south. According to the doubtful authority 


attempted here to bridge the sea, an enterprise afterwards transferred to the south of India, 
and accomplished by the hero-god at the more practicable point we call Adam’s Bridge. 
According also to Portman, the tradition of the South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group 
of tribes is that Maia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the nation from which they all sprung,, 
dispersed. them after a cataclysm, which caused a subsidence of parts of a greatisland, divid- 
ed it up into the present. Andaman Islands, and drowned large numbers of the old inhabi- 
tants together with many large and fierce beasts that have since disappeared. As a matter 
of physical geography such a subsidence need not have been more than of 20 fathoms or 120 
feet. to convert one single island into the present Andaman group. Portman also notes, as 
tending to show the junction of the Andaman Islands with the mainland, that besides. the 
South Andaman tradition, the people of the Little Andaman have: names for animals that do 
not now exist and they cannot describe, The acceptable evidence. on this. subject that I 
have been able to gather goes to show, on the assumption that, except in the ease of isolated 
voleanic peaks, 200 fathoms is the extreme limit of the rising and sinking of-land on the 
earth’s surface, that it is possible that there was a time when the whole Andaman group with 
Preparis and the Cocos formed one continuous hill connected with Cape Negrais, and that 
this hill was separated by a sea of, say, 400 fathoms deep from the Nicobars considered as one 
island, and the general Nicobar Island again by a sea of, say, 600 fathoms deep from Sumatra. 
The aecepted conclusive argument proving the isolation of the Andaman Sea from 
the connected oceans is that of Carpenter,” who showed that the temperature of its great 
depths involved the existence all round it of submarine hills, the greatest depth of which 
below sea level could not be more than 750 fathoms. I have been at some trouble to draw 
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rapt of the depths of this sea from such data ss the charts at my disposal afford and 
‘seoms to me that they fully support Carpenter's conclusion. The openings into the 
Andaman Sea from the connected oceans are:—from the Bay of Bengal, the North and South 
een uy Ste Channels » the Coco Channel, Duncan Passage, Ten Degrees Channel, anil the 
sigs 1; from the Gulf of Siam, the Straita of Malacca. This Just has a bor only 
® few fnthoms deep and clearly isolates the Andaman Sea from the Gulf. The greatest 
depths in the other channels are as under: North Preparis Channel, 47 fathoms; South 
Prparis Channel, 160 fathoms: Coco Channel, 96 fathoms: Duncan Passage, 17 fathoms ; 
Ten Degmes Channel, 566 fathoms; Great Channel, 798 fathoms 
| On either side the line of the Andamans and Nicohars the rea rapidly deepens to 1,000 
ae : as and thenee on the wesb in the Bay of Bengal to over 2,000 fathoms within 60 miles 
Nicobars and probably within 100 miles of the Andamans; and on the east in the 
pray nm 2,000-fathoms within 85 miles of the Nicohara and within about 95 miles 
the Andamans, The contours thus show beyond doubt the existence of « lofty range of 
submarine mountains between Cape Negrais and Achoen Head rising from the ocean depths 
up to 15,000 feet and nowhere less than 6,000 feet on the east, and up to 15,000 fect and 
eae less than 10,000 feet on the west, thus separating the Bay of Bengal from the 
Andaman Sea, Of this great range 700 miles long, taking 100 fatlioms as 1 base, the con- 
tinental and island summits are shown in one central line north to south as (1) Cape Negras 
(Arakan Yomaa) and Proparis Islands, (2) Cocos and Andaman Tslands, (3) Nioobar Islands, 
(4) Acheen Head (Sumatra), The Western Banks, the Sentine! Talands and Dalrymple Bank 
are lower gummits to the west of the central line. According to my contours outlying 
summita of detached spurs of the central line to the east are Barren Island and the Invisible 
Bank, They alkoshow that Narcondam and the submarine hill to its south-east are separated 
from the Central Andaman and Nicobar Range. being summits of outlying spurs of the Yomns 
attached to Cape Negraia. This last fact supports the old assumption that the dormant 
Barren. Island voloano belongs to the immediate Sunda group of voloanoes, while the long 
extinot Naroondam Volcano belongs to Pegu group, both belonging to the general Sunda group. 
As the arguments derivable from the submarine contours have not, #0 far as I know, 
heen hitherto worked out, and as they may be thus of some general interest, I have thought 
it necessary to deal with them at some length. It must be remembered that much of the 
ethnographic, as well as the natural history, speculation about both the Andamans and 
Nicobars depends on the assumed degree of their isolation from the Asiatic Continent. 
From s consideration of the ocean contours may be deduced the following facta :— 
O} A narrow ridge runs between Great Nicobar and Acheen Head from ton to two 
6 wide with just leas than 800 fathoms at the greatest depth of water In tt. 
©) "The Andaman Sea has been sounded to 2,000 fathoms about 84 miles east of Car 
icobar, and’ the Bay of Bengal to well over 2,000. fathoms 61 miles east of Teresaa. 
In the Andaman Sea. the deep water of 2,000 fathoma or more does not run probably 
further north than 126. miles east of Port Blair, In the Bay of Bengal the deep 
water of 3,000 fathoms is probably distant about 100 miles west of the Andamans, 
) Prob the deepest water between the Invisible Bank and the Andamans is 
= 900 ethene the Bank itself being the summit of o long hill running same 
90 miles north-north-east to south-south-west directly on to Car Nicobar, the docpest 
paint between it and Car Nicobar beinig some 900 fathoms. 
(4) Probably the deepest water between Barren Island and the Andamans i# under 
1,0004athoms, the idand being the peak of a hill running some 35 miles north-east to 
south.west direct.on to Rutland Island, The deepest point between it and the Invisible 
(5) At 94 miles due east of Stewart Sound is a patch of $77 fathoms, the summit of a 
submarine hill running apparently west to east some 45 miles. Between this hill 
and south-west to Barren Tsland and west to the Andamans are great deptha 
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probably over 1,500 fathoms. Between it eastwards to the Tenasserim Coast the 
depth is probably something over 1,200 fathoms. Between it and Narcondam 34 miles 
to the north-west the depth is under 1,000 fathoms. | 

(6) Narcondam lies due south of Negrais Island, and the 400 fathom contour runs 

round it and the coasts of the Andamans and Burma. The water between it and the 

Andamans, 71 miles to west, is deep, probably up to at least 1,200 fathoms. Between 

it and Barren Island, 74 miles to south-west, the depth is great, probably ier 1,500 

fathoms. Between it and the hill above mentioned to south-east the depth under 

1,000 fathoms. Between it and Negrais Island the deepest water is 411 fathoms in a hole 

to north-west, otherwise the depth here is not more than 362 fathoms. | 

(7) The 100 fathom line runs round all the Andamans, the Cocos and all the Western 

Banks, the two Sentinels and Dalrymple Bank. It runs also right round the Nicobars. 

The main part of the Andaman group is a band of five chief islands, so closely adjoming 
and overlapping each other, that they have long been known as one, viz., “ the Great An- 
daman.” The axis of this band, almost a meridian line, is 156 statute miles long. The 
five islands are (north to south)—North Andaman, 51 miles long; Middle Andaman, 59 
miles ; South Andaman, 49 miles ; Baratfing, running parallel to the east of the South 
Andaman for 17 miles from the Middle Andaman ; and Rutland Island, 11 miles long. Four 
narrow straits part these islands—Austin Strait between North and Middle Andaman; 
Homfray’s Strait between Middle Andaman and Baratang and the north extremity of South 
Andaman ; Middle (or Andaman) Strait between Biratang and South Andaman ; Macpherson’s 
Strait between South Andaman and Rutland Island. Of these only the last is navigable 
by ocean-going vessels. Attached to the chief islands are, on the extreme north, Landfall 
Islands, separated by the navigable Cleugh Passage ; Interview Island, separated by the very 
narrow but navigable Interview Passage, off the west coast of the Middle Andaman ; the 
Labyrinth Islands off the south-west coast of the South Andaman, through which is the 
safe navigable Elphinstone Passage ; Ritchie’s (or the Andaman) Archipelago off the east 
coast of the South Andaman and Bifratang, separated by the wide and safe Diligent Strait 
and intersected by Kwangtung Strait and the Tadma Jarn (Strait). Little Andaman, roughly 
26 miles by 16, forms the southern extremity of the whole group, and lies 31 miles south 
of Rutland Island across Duncan Passage, in which lie the Cinque and other islands, forming 
Manner’s Strait, the main commercial highway between the Andamans and the Madras 
Coast. Besides there are a great number of islets lying off the shores of the main islands. 

The coasts of the Andamans are deeply indented, giving existence to a number of safe 
harbours and tidal creeks, which are often surrounded by mangrove swamps. The chief 
harbours, some of which are very capacious, are, starting northwards from Port Blair, the 
great harbour of South Andaman :—Zast Coast, Port Meadows, Colebrooke Passage, Elphinstone 
Harbour (Homfray’s Strait), Stewart Sound, Port Cornwallis (the last three are very large) ; 
West Coast, Temple Sound, Interview Passage, Port Anson or Kwangtung Harbour (large), 
Port Campbell (large), Port Mouat, Macpherson’s Strait. There are, besides, many other 
safe anchorages about the coasts for sea-going vessels; notably Shoal Bay and Kotara 
Anchorage in the South Andaman, Cadell Bay and the Turtle Islands in the North Andaman, 
and Outram Harbour and Kwangtung Strait in the Archipelago, 

The islands forming Great. Andaman consist of a mass of hills enclosing very narrow 
valleys, the whole covered by an exceedingly dense tropical jungle. The hills rise, especially 
on the east coast, to a considerable elevation ; the chief heights being, in the North Andaman, 
Sa, Hele fone Pasi pee seer Mount Diavolo behind Cuthbert Bay, 
Cholungs range; 1,063 feet in Rutland Ho0) sect, end Mount Harrist,, 1.193. teet, the 
Ce eget et 
peceimiinl streamain thelinds. = ee eae 
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he scenéry of the islands is everywhere strikingly beautiful and varied, and the coral 
beds of the more secluded. bays in its harbours are conspicuous for their exquisite assortment 
of colour. The scenery of the harbours has been compared to that of Killarney by Professor 
V. Ball, and no doubt. they do recall the English Lakes. One view of Port Blair Harbour is 
strongly reminiscent of Derwentwater as seen from the Keswick end. 

The whole of the Andamans and the outlying islands were completely surveyed topogra- 
phically by the Indian Survey Department under Colonel J. R. Hobday in 1883—6, and a 
number of maps on the scale of two miles to the inch were produced, which give an accurate 
coast line everywhere and astonishingly correct contours of the inland hills, considering the 
difficulties presented by the denseness of the forests with which they are covered. For Port 
Blair and neighbourhood a series of maps on the seale of four inches to the mile were made. 
The exact latitude and longitude of Chatham Island in Port Blair Harbour were determined 
astronomically by Mr. Nicholson of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 1861 : latitude 
11° 417 13” N.; longitude 92° 42/ 44” E. The marine surveys of the Andamans date back 
many years, and onecan go back to the days of Ritchie (1771) and of Blair and Moorsom (1788 
—6) for partial charts which are still usable. Brooker’s surveys of 1867 added much 
knowledge about Port Blair, but the serious dangers of the western coral banks were not 
removed by surveys till 1888-9 under Commander A. Carpenter, when a great advance in 
the charts generally was made. His general chart was that in use at the Census (1901), 
corrected by subsequent surveys up to 1899. The coasts on the whole are fairly well charted, ~ 
but some most necessary work still remains to be done before a voyage round these dangerous 
coral-bound coasts can be said to be free from anxiety. It is, however, worth noting that the 
long standing notice on charts that ‘‘ the dangers of the coast of the North Andaman have not 
been surveyed *”’ has been at last removed, and that the Coco Channel has been made safe 
for ships. } 

(ii) Meteorology. 

The Meteorology of the Andaman Islands is of more than local value, and owing to the 
great importance of the information to be obtained there as to the direction and intensity 
of cyclonic storms and as to weather prognostications generally as regards the eastern and 
northern portions of India, @ well appointed meteorological station has been established at 
Port Blair on Ross Island since 1868. 

Two very serious considerations for commerce are involved here : viz., timely and reliable 
warnings of storms in the Bay of Bengal and reliable weather forecasts. Accuracy in storm 
warnings and weather forecasts depends on the establishment of a number of meteorological 
reporting stations all over a given area of sea and land. It is therefore not sufficient for 
accurate warnings and forecasts to have meteorological stations round the Bay ; they must be 
also established, if practicable, within it. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands can provide 
a number of such stations right across the Bay from north to south, 

The great importance to commerce of weather forecasts brought about repeated attempts 
to connect the Andaman Islands with the continent by telegraph, as otherwise the meteoro- 
logical observations have merely a scjentific value, being received in India too late for practi- 
cal purposes. In 1867 a serious attempt at a cable to Port Blair failed owing to the initial 
and maintenance costs involved and also the hilly nature of the sea-bottom about the islands. 
After 1900 the question was reopened, and a connection of the islands with India by wireless 
telegraphy established. 

Speaking generally, the climate of the islands may be described as normal for tropical 
sclands of similar latitude. Warm always, but tempered by pleasant sea breezes: very 
hot when the sun is northing : irregular rainfall, but usually dry during the north-east monsoon 
and very wet during the south-west : exposed to both monsoons and subject to violent weather 

“with excessive rainfall, but to cyclones rarely, though within the influence of practically 
every cyclone that blows in the Bay of Bengal, hence the value of the islands from a 
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Insteorological point of view. Up to the Census, cyclones had been recore din the Bay in 





every month except February, and heavy rain hag fallen throughout th year; but cyclones 
of Gnusual except from May to November the early part of November being tho moat 
likely season for them ; and much rain is not usual from December to May, 

Accounts and records show that cyclonic storms struck Port Cormwvallis in Deoem ber 
1792, the Archipelago in November 1844, and Port Blair in 1864 and November 1891. Thore 
are uleo abundant signs of a destructive storm between Stewart Sound and Port Cornwallis 
in 1890. ‘The great storms of 1891 and 1893 travelled across the islands in a north-westerly 
direction, creating havoc on both East and West Coasts. There is a full and valuahle 
record of tho disastrous storm, of 180) (Cyclone Memoirs, No. V., Governmant of India, 189%). 

The rainfall varies much from year to year and to an extraordinary degree at places 
quite near each other, and unfortunately the official incteorological station on Koss Lidand 
{up to 1901) was situated in by far the driest spot in Port Blair. At this station the rainfall 
varied in 31 years, 1871-1901, from 83°28 inches in 1900 to 137°67 inches in 1882. In that 
periox! there were 2 years of Jess than 90 inches rainfall : 4 years under 100-inches : H years 
untler 110 inches : 21 under 120 inches : 28 under 130 inches + 3 over 130 inches, On these 
figures the average rainfall can be taken ag 115 inches, a figure exactly reached in 1883, and 
of the rest of the 81 years undor observation, in exmitly 15 years more, and in exactly 15 
years leas, than 115 inches of rainfall wero ro ristenc. : be to 





Census there were 7 rain-gauges maintained inthe Penal Settlement round. Port Blair, then 
onoupying about 80 square miles, which may be described ae follows :-— 
Central Station (Official) South Ro«s from whioh— 


North Ross is distant directly 4 miles North Height 150 ft. 
Mount Harriet : $e 60owe) North-West » 1,200 ft, 
Goplikahang  ,, w' TF \y, North-West a soa level, 
Viper ‘5 S 5 »  West-South-Weat, A Li ft, 
Anikhet 7s - 5] =~ Weut-North-Wrost + 100 ft. 


Navy Hay ts rn =}, ~=$Bouth-West-West i OOO ft. 

Of these the wettest was Navy Bay, and the order of wetness to the driest waa as 
follows :—Navy Bay, Anikhat, Viper. Goplikabang, Mt, Hurriet, North Ross, South Ross. 
How greatly the rainfall ot these stations varied from that on Ross Island from year to year 
Af the same station and from cach other can be soen from the follow; bebe a 



















= 1895. | 1806. Toe, 
North Ross ci A 13334 | 108-73 | 125-58 11689) 7803) 83:50) 121-47 
South Ross [25°64 | 10728 | 136-41 | 197-08 | BTOL| 83-28 | 139-50 


Anikhét 2... | 1og-o7 | 155419 | a05-ae 


Goplikubang =...) 15886} 145-10-| J8a-ge 






165°08 | 11255 | 1 
151-70 | 129-88 | 1 











Mount Harriett, .. =.) 154-86 | 11708 166-62) 14514 | 88-05 | 93-49 | 115-99 
Navy Ray .. - --| (OL | 16211 | aya 179°73 | 138-78 | ldd1R | 85-54 
Viper Island = ,, | 166°65 131'50 | 169-14 | 140-60 | 102-57 | 106-08 | 166-27 
Mean of all stations -») E6037 | 13242 | 171-08 | lars 104-46 | 108-23 | 14806 














The accompanying sketch map? of part of the Bettloment shows the relative situation 
of the rain.gouges, and ix interesting as an indication of how damp air currents, in this case 
from the South.West and North-East, can be affected by greatly varying elevations in hilly 
SS ee a = — a 

* The maps will appear in & subsoquent imua, ee 
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Calm weuther can be counted on in February to April and in October. ‘Fogs and obifly 


night winds are common in January to March in the valleys andinner harbours and also after : 
excessive rains, Off-shore breezes ot night and on-ashore breeze in the day tire most marked ) 


during cohn weather, dive to the differences in tempersture of sea.and land. March anil Anril 
are often hazy. ‘The barometer normaily yaries but little between 29-878" and 20-722" Filir., 
being bighest in February and lowest in June, 

The temperature is highest in March, April and May, anid Jowest in December, January 
and February, Lt may be amid to rain oli the vear rourrt; that js, always in most nonthaaf 
the year, sometimes during every month, and of Gr Averuge every other day of the wenr, 
which ia to say that there are on an wverage 188 days fa the year on which some rain falla. The 
dricat months are Jantiary, February aod March and the weltest July, August and September, 
Inttovery heavy rain may fallin May and dene. As much as 25 to 40 inches of rain may - 
fallin a month, and inthe ‘wet ‘ parts of the Islands much more, ee 

This olimate is, however, really duc to the facta that the Andamans are situated between 
land 14 degrees North in the open se (Bay of Benyal), and are therefore subject te both the 
South-West and North-East Monsoons (really the W.S.W.and N,N. E), The former 
dows during May, Jane, July. August, and September (5 months) and the fatter during 
November, Deter ber, January, February and March (5 months), the months of change erm 
Ayril and October, 7 

A tide) observatory with acli-registering. gauge wis cxtablisted on Roo Teland (Port 
Bir Haeleur) in 1880 (lat, U1? 41" No: long. 22° 45! 2), which gives «a moun ronge of 
creates} cndimiry spring tides of GO Tt, The highoet high-water and the lowest low-water 
are 30 fh, ahve ami O'8 ft. below daturiay level (hadian low spring water-mnork, at Port Hair 
4°43 ft. below moan sowlovel.) The apparent tine of high water at the full and change 
of moon is Dh. 46m. At variows parts of (he great harbour of Port Elur the actual tines for 
tho tides dopend on wind, #trength of eurrent and distance from the open gen, The 
Averace variation in tine of high trles. at the several points is from 13 m. to S7 am. later 
than at Row Ialand, and in heiht it is from 20 inches less to 17 inches more than at Ros, 
Winl and ourrent will at these points effect time ly: ths much as 2{)m, either way. No donbt 
the kame (hin happens in the many ether harbours and crecks in these mountameons islamda, 
« fact of much oonsequence in every-day life, where communications are insintained along 
the shores by bout, 

" (111) GEOLOGY. 

Theory has beet no complete gealogica) survey of the Aidamans, but expeditions by 
exportn have been officially nitertakon ta mithe preliminary examilations of the Jalands, 
Thain oxuminatiow have buen carried of under the greatest difficulties of every kind, not the 
least being the dense and lofty forests with which the entire Islands are covered, Judging 
by the report of such expoditions, the submarine ridges forming them contain much that is 
seplogically characteristic of the Arakan Yoras and formationscommon nlso to the Nicobars, 
to the ialands off Sumatra and to Sumatra itself. he older rocka characteristic alzo in the 
Sane form of tho Nias Islands on the West Const of Sumatra ara probably early tertinry 
or possibly ate cretaceous, but there are no fossils to indicate age. The newer rocks common 
to Lhe Nicobara and Sumatra are in Ritchie's Archipelago chielly> and contain radiolarions 
ind foraminifera, There is coral, slong the coasts everywhere and the Sentinel Telands 
are composed of tle mewer rocks with a superstructure of coral, but no atoll is known im the 
vitinity ofthe Islands, There isa good deal of serpentinorock, also some jasper, chromite, and 
copper and iron pyrites, and mull pookets of coal. About Port Blair « firm grey sandstone 
identifiable with the Negrais rocks occurs with interbedded slaty shales, and not infrequently 
twsts of coaly matter and occasionally of conglomerate and pale grey limestones, Am 
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sandstone is the characteristic rock of the neighbourhood and is generally, if not always, 
non-calcareous, In the Archipelago and over a large area in the Andamans, the islands are 
formed of soft limestones mace of coral and shell sand, soft calcareous sandstones and soft 
white clays, with occasionally a band of conglomerate. Green and red jaspery beds, similar 
to those of Manipur and Burma and the Nicobars are found, which may belong to the same 
series as the sandstones and shales. On Entry Island in Port Meadows are beds of probably 
voleanic origin, perhaps later than the Port Blair sandstones. Intrusiveroeks of the serpentine 
series and a scoriaceous rock resembling lava occur in the Cinque Islands, Rutland Island, 
and in spots on the South and Middle Andamans. Hard breecias of voleanic origin are found 
at Namiinaghar in the Penal Settlement and yield an excellent building stone. Good red 
clay for bricks is found abundantly in pockets. Lime of the best quality is obtained from 
old coral, but a workable limestone exists in limited quantities. A pretty reddish building 
marble is also found. Red ochre (kotob) is found in considerable quantities in pockets and 
used, when mixed with garjan oil, as an excellent covering for shingled roofs. Mica in probably 
workable quantities has been found about Navy Bay Hillin Port Blair Harbour. 

A theory of a stiJl continuing subsidence of the islands was first formed by Kurz (Vegetation 
of the Andamans ; Govt. Report, 1890) on his investigation of the vegetation in 1866 and 
was confirmed by Oldham in his Report on the Geology of the Andamans of 1884, though 
with some reluctance owing to tne fact that the Arakan Coast to the north and the Nicobars 
show signs of recent elevation. The subsidence seems to be of recent origin, and signs of its 
continuance, most markedly on the East Coast, are to be found at several places :-—Port 
Mouat, Ranguching on the East Coast of the South Andaman near Port Blair, Outram 
Harbour and Havelock Island in the Archi pelago, the northern ends of the Little Andaman, 
the North Sentine!, andthe North Andaman, The extremely interesting islands of Narcondam 
and Barren Island are volcanoes of the general Sunda group, the extinct voleano of Nar- 
condam belonging apparently to what is knewn as the Pegu group and the quiescent Barren 
Island to the Sunda group proper. Barren Island was last in cruption in 1803, but there 
is still a thin column of steam from a sulphur bed at the top and a variable hot spring at 
the point where the last outburst of lava flowed into the sea, showing a temperature of 107° 
Fahr. at the erd of the 19th century. 


Although the Andamans lie along, or at any rate are close to, a recognised subterranean 
line of weakness, earthquakes of great violence have not so far, in the short time of British 
occupation, been recorded. Recorded dates of earthquakes are August, 1868 - February, 
1880; and then shocks at times till December dist, 1881 ; February, 1882; August, 1883 ; 
July, 1886 ; July, 1894 : October, 1899. The sound of the great seismic disturbance in the 
Straits of Sunda on August 26, 1883, was heard at Port Blair at 9 p.m, of that day and the 
extra tidal waves caused thereby were felt at 7 A.M. on the 27th. The great Assam Earth- 
quake of 1897 was not felt at all. It is possible that the reason for the Andamans escaping 
violent earthquakes, while the Nicobars are subject to them, is that they are just off the 


line of greatest weakness, which may run from Sumatra through Great and Car Nicobar, 
Barren Island, Narcondam to the Arakan Yoma. : 


The marine fauna of the Andamans is of unusual interest and a projected aquarium on 
Ross Island would have proved of great scientific value had it been carried out. On éskanonis: 
tion the marine life goes to show what other physiological facts have proved—the close con- 
nection of the Islands with both Burma and Sumatra and the distant alliance with the Indian 
Peninsula. The land fauna, in several particulars, shows that the Andamans are closely 
allied zoologically with their ne; ghbours, Arakan and Burma. ‘ 

The economic zoology of the islands has been thus summarised by Major A. R.S. Anderson 
I, M.S. Principal Medical Officer of the Islands at the time of the Census. “The coral 
reefs and dead shells afford an immense field for obtaining a very fine quality of lime, which 
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has for many years past been used in the Andamans in building operations, Sea cucumbers 
or trepang are collested, dried and exported to the Chinese market, Wax and honey are 
obtainable in fairly large quantities in the forests ; the honey is, however, of rather poor 
quality, Cuttle bones in large munbers can easily be picked up all round the islands wherever 
there ia 4 sloping shore, Ornamental shells oan be obtained with great case in the rocky 
pools, reefs and shallow waters, Edible oysters are very plentiful, Pearls and mother-of- 
pearl oysters are occasionally obtained, but no systematic search for these valuable products 
has ever been instituted, The edible turtle and tortojse.shell turtle are plentiful, The 
former are sparingly exported and the shell of the latter is cullocted and exported. Edible 
birds’-nests of the finest quality are found in many of the caves in both groups of Tslanda, 
They are exported to the Chinese market,” 

The existing sen shells have been extonsively collected by loca] European residents for 
many years past, but there dors not appear to be anything specially distinctive about them, 
and the various species have been incorporated inte the general standard works on concholory. 
The presence of scalaria preciost and of arjgonania arge is noteworthy, But the land shells 
are more distinctive in their nature, and seem to corroborate the evidence procurable from the 
flora and the fauna of the [slande. They have received a good deal of attention both from 
scientific expeditions and from focal collectors, ‘There was a well appointed expedition 
fitted out by the Danish Government in 1846 in the frignte @alatiea, in which the zoologist, 
Reinhardt, first paid much attention to the mollusca, The conclusion apparently to be 
drawn from «uch knowledge aa has been occumulated is, on the high authority of Godwin- 
Austen (Journal of the Zoological Society, 1805), that there fs a distinot and close relationship 
in the past shown’ with Burme and Arakan by many closely allied species, and equally 
marked is the paucity of forms having an alliance with Peninsular India. On the other 
hand, some species are common to these islinds and to Sumatra and Java, 

A section of the genera! Forest Department of India has been established in the Andamans : 
since 1883 and, in the neighbourhood of Port Blair, 160 square miles had been formally set 
apart by 11 for regular forest operations, The timber available for cconomic purposes 
4 eth plentiful and various, but naturally not much of it is used economically by the Anda- 
munese, The trees chiefly used as timber by them for their own purposes are mangrove, 
padonk, Melochia refutina, some of the Sterculiacee, Bombar rasigne, Areen Pandanus, 
bamboo, Anadeudron paniculatum. They also gather and ent the fruit of a great variety of 
treet and nse the leaves of the following for medicinal purposes TP rigonastenman lonspi foliias, 
Alpina, apecics, The great mangrove swamps supply unlimited firewood of the best quality 
even for Furopeana. 

Hoth Kurs and Prain have written elaborately on the imported flora of the Andamans, 
ind among the intentionally introduced plants and trees may be mentioned ten (Cametia 
theiferd), Liberian eofler (Coffee liherica), (oom (Theobromu Can), (Comiri ru bher (Afaieshal 
Mlaziovit) which did nat do well, Manilla homp (Mwae tertilis), besides - num ber af share ans 
ornamental trees, fruit trees especially of the anti-scorbntic kinds, vegetables, and garden 
plants, 

Generally speaking, the forests are tilled with evergroen tree, cove ; 
climbers, but patches of deciduous forest occur, sometimes over large tracts, conspicuols inthe 
dry season when the leaves ore off the trees. The huge buttressing of severn| species 14 i 
peotiliar feature, and ao is the growth of the forest in certain parts in belts, dependent apparently 
on the wil below « 4g. the tracts of the bamboo (Bambu: schizoslachyordes) which almost 
exolusively ocoupy the indurated chloritio rock, Aborescent euphorinas, screw-pines (Pand. 
ine adoratisaimus), and large cyoada give on the coasts a remarkable appearance to the forests. 
Several palma are commonly see, though the cocoanut 16 not indigenous, The general 
character of the forests iy Burmese, with an admixture of Malay types. In the cleared 
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vines ahout Port Blair the la ahig appears to be abundant, but Tact relly 2, owing to 
the action of two destructive weed«: the needle hearing grass (Aen fatwa); whi Wy retty 
bat not edible by any kind of food onimel, and being of 9 stronger growth orelir 
grazing yrise supplanta it wherever it is pot rigormaaly kept dawn: and the: decahisve pitas 
(Mimosa pudica), an imparted nuisance, which rapidly eovers all open dad low hing Places 
Quit ia wlible only by goats, 





(IV) HISTORY. : 

Having thns rapidly described the physical conditiona under which tho ul oman 
live T now pass to a very brief consideration of the place of the Islands in gen ‘al history. a 

The existence of (he islands now known as the Andamanx a owing to the aneiont 
eourar af trade, heen reported from quile carly times, though which of Piolemy'’s inland nnwes 
ought properly to be attached to them may till he regatilvel ia & mont point. Gerini, in 
his ingenious paper. Votex on the Barly hography of Indo.Ohina, (SEAS. 15117. Pp ‘BSL, 
gives Bazakata for the Great Andaman, Kheliné for the Lith Anduman, Manjola. fue Cur 
Nicohar,and Agathou Daimonoe for Great Nicolar, Ta the nediaeyal Latin editions of Yolen Is 
nremirk sonowhat as follows often appears opposite Baxukntn :—* culwa Freolie sortie 
Aginmitn qui wns semper degere ferunluy, ja hae cowehen awl meredten,”” While it ik on Tannin} 
thint the people are callal qathrepephogi. Even if one ix itielined, fo Accept thin plausible 
theory, itis nevertheless, as will le xoen from whit follows, probe bite flint Yulo ts right itn, his 
eonjeotire that Ptolemy's Agathau sdaimonca nésoa preserves a misnnderstamdn by na porkuips 
loca nlan the contemporary Aginmite (with its later e corriptions, Atenas, logaddia, On why) 
for its inhabitants, of some sailors’ term near to the modern Andaman, ‘Thiv ‘old error that 
Ptolemy’ AT Were drawn hy Agric hodiminen, the ramnarian of the ith Cs nin r A A Ab bb 
ropented in Portman’ History of our Relations with the Andamaneae. | 4, p. Sb and elsewhere. 

Little Andaman, aa 2 nanie, hos a curious and oheoure history on the ald maps, In sone 
of them we find Tale d’Andemaon (and Andaman) and alin Tate de Maon (and Man); ai if 

“ Antoman"’ was the Great Andaman anid ‘Man the Little Andaman, Ther in may 
we have Chitre Adaman |: we, Lae Chiqiue Anflemaon 1710: Cite Andemaon ‘1710, 170), 
amd Crita 1, 172) obviously corrupted ont of Chitre. , Chique and C ite, T hove seen also Cite 
Anil, MLE TT responsible for a town or ¢ ity in the Ancdamoana. And it fu just possille thit 
Chique Andemaon js responsiie for the mexbern Cinque Islands between Qrent. and Little 
Antioman, which are not five but aby fiously two islands, Chetty Andaman survtved till 
1848. Little Andaman, in its modern form, does not appear till the maps of Blair in 1700 odd, 

The Chinese and Japanese knew the Txlonds reapectively as Venget’ o-mang and Andaban 
in the first millenium A. (vide Takakawu's Editian of I. -taing pp. xxx and xxviii ff) whieh 
clearly represent the Andaman of the Argh Relations of Sal ASD: CCRan Gorree Mareo Poli 
with his Arabic dual form Angomanain in 1292. After which we have Nicolo Conti (¢, 1490) 
with Andamania, anil after him aimost évery custom) traveller and map-maker with some 
form of * Andaman,” All these terma seem oby ioualy ta he based on the Malay name for 
the islands, ns the Malays of the Poninstila have, for many centuries, used the ishands for their 
piratical practices and for a trade jn Andimaness slaves to. thez-own country and Siam (this 
up to about 1800), and have known them by the term Handuman, which most likely preserves 
the very ancient Hanuman (monkey, «il. savage aboriginal it agrinist of the Acvana\ $0 
Well-known to the Indian Epics and carried down to the Malays in story and translations, 

In the great ‘Tanjore inscription of 1050 A.D. the Andamans are mentioned under 
translated name along with the Nicobars, na Timaitt? vu," Ishancia ef Imparity ” and aa the 
abode of eannibula. In the Chines History of the T’ang Dynasty (618-906 A. D.) ase are 
called the land of (he RAkshaeas, and the Andamaneay are to-day regarded ua R ated 
(or ogres, i.e, traditional anvage antagonists of the Aryans) by the Natives of I eG tse 
first aoen, and were ao elle at once when they Appeared in the streets on = visit: to Galatea 
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Indians in medisval titties, anil this sahaiineabe in regatiing thie Rinvtehee i aus eaake 
dhasas or their descendants confirms the ancient derivation of “ Andaman’ asx name from 
Heomndn through Malay Handyman, ‘The Andomancse have returned the compliment 
and know «ll Orientals aa Chauga or ancestral ghosta, ie,, demons, and have preserved ati 
andiont knowlelgr of them in a term for trepane or sea- sing aa the “*Oriental’s aloe,” the 
collection of this valuable edible and of the equally valuable birde’-nests being one object 
of the vieit of the Malays, Burmese and Chinese in days gone by, in addition ta tapping 
slaves, Which lowt practice no doubt had samething to do with the anvage hostility of thr 
Andamanese towards all who landed on their shores. 





The notices of the Islands by the old travellers are continuous, and they regularly wppoar 
in wome shape or other on all wape from the Ptolomies ’ of the 15th- Lith Century onwapda, 
i we reach the mihlle of the 8th Contury. when the East India Company's and Roya! 
Naval, mounnitlore ned uUrveyorH boeegraa 04 to make aocnuritic reports of parts of the couats in 
cherie preserved for ie ia the works of the indefatigable Dalrymple, Owing to the pirnéics 
unl dH-reatment of shipwrecked and distressed crews, the Company under Lon! Cornwallis 
eniminbasionnel the predt surveyor Archibald Blair in 1788 to start a Settloment on the ordinary 
fines, to whieh convicts werv afterwarls sont ae Inbourers. Blair, with the acutencss he ghovwn 
malt his werk, fixed upon the harbour be called Port Cornwallis, but now known ox Port 
inir, for the Settlement and bernn hi labours there in 1780. ‘The Settlement flourisdiel 
tinder hin mt that spot, but was removed in L702 for strategical reasons to the present Port 
Cornwallis, where it gradually porished misernhly in 171M frenn the effects of a badd, unhoulthy 
site and want of experience of the chinote. Hore it was under Major Kyd, Blair's and 
hyil's Deepuirts hive all been preserved in the Meagel Comaulintiens and are published in the 
fatian Antiquary, vols. xxvili ef sq, 

Therenfter notices of the Andamans are not numerous, but they niust have oot pied 
Coavermacnt attention, for a formal résemé of information was officially drawn up in |S. 
In [824 the feet formed for the attack on Burma made its rendezvous at Port Cornwallis. 
In 1825 7. FE. Alexander, Trovela from Jadin to Fogle, gives on interesting account of a 
In nvedinnge at the Litth Andaman, In 1836, Malcom, the missionary, notices the Andamins 
in hie Pras in Southern Avia, In t8o0, Dr, Helfer, the geologist, was murdered north of 
Port Cornwallis, In lS ihe transporte Briton andl Huanymere, from Sydney and Graveseid, 
reapectively, were wrecked together on the Archiplaco in a evyelone on 12th November. 
They contained detachments of the 10th, 60th and 80th Regiments, and the full record of the 
oonurrence that has been leftafforda a tine example of pluck, endurance and resource in & preot 
euergomy, In 1850, a Mr. Quigley from Moulmein wrote a misleading and mischievous 
reonunt of a visit to Interview Island. ‘There is oreserved an interesting account of the wreck 
of the Emily in 1840 off the West Coast and of the subsequent clorte to assist the crew. On 
this oeasion the sccond mate was mordered by the aborigines, and there are records wt this 
period of other murders dating before 1848 and continuing on till 1856, These led to the 
second ocempation of the Islands, a step which was hastened by the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in 1857, This event threw a large number of mutineors, deserters and rebels on the hands of 
the Government, with whom it was diffionlt to deal, and in November of that year it was 
finally decided to send them to the Andamans to start the Scttlement,. The Government sent 

the “* Andaman Committee "to make « preliminary exploration, with Dr. Mouat as presidont, 

and this Committee, 1 « Report remarkable for its common sense, fixed npon Port Blair as 
the site of the Settlement. Upon this report and an equally able report by Captain Hopkinson, 
Commissioner of Arakan in 1856, the great experiment in treating convicts was commences, 
one of the inst acts of the Fast India Court of Director being the formal continnation of the 
Ludian Government's procesdings. In 1872 the Andamans and Nieohers were formed inte a 
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Chief Commissionership, and in that year occurred the one eyent of general importance that 
has made the Andamans well known: the murder of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, by a convict 
while on a visit of inspection to the settlement for the welfare of whose convict population 
he had worked so sympathetically. | 








(c) Ethnography. 

In dealing with the outlines of the ethnography of the Andaman Islands, T shall follow 
the Census Report and consider the people from the point of view of (i) race, (ii) physical and 
(iii) mental characteristics, (iv) habits and customs. (v) art. Many of my observations will 
he found to differ from those in Mr. A. R, Brown's Andaman Islanders. 


(}) THE RACE, 

The Andaman Islands, so near to countries that haye for ages attained a considerable 
civilisation and have been the seat of important empires, and close to the track of a great 
commerce which hes gone on for at least 2,000 years, continue to our day the abode of savages 
4s low in civilisation as almost any known upon earth, though closé observation of them 
discloses the immense distance between them and the highest of the brute beasts in mental 
development, one most notable fact being that they eat nothing raw, cooking all their food, 
however slightly, and making pots for the purpose, and this from time immemorial. 

As to what general variety of the existing human beings the Andamanese belong, it can 
he clearly predicated of them that their various tribes belong to one people, speaking varieties 
of one fundamental language, and that they are Negriios. Many theories have been adyanced 
as to their affinities : the most credible being that they are connected with the Semangs of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Actas of the Philippines, and the silliest, though not the least 
persistent, that they are descendants of sh ipwrecked cargoes of African slaves, On the whole 
the safest thing to say about them is that they are probably the relics of a bygone Negrito 
race, now represented by themselves, the Semangs, and the Aetas, that in very ancient times 
occupied the south-eastern portion of the Asiatic continent and its outlying islands before the 
irruptions of the oldest of the peoples, whose existence or traces can now be found there. In 
this view the Andamanese are of extreme interest as preserving. owing to an indefinite number 
of centuries of complete isolation. in their persons and customs the last pure remnant of the 
oldest kind of man in existence, The possibility of their representing the archaic type of the 
Negrito and the consequent extreme ethnological interest they arouse was long since pointed 
out by Sir W. Flower (Pigmy Races of Men, Royal Institution. Feb, 13th, 1888). 

It is to be noted, however, that Professor Owen considered them te be not connected on 
anatomical grounds with the people of any existing contin 


ent. In view of that opinion it 
will be of interest here to state the points of agreement and difference between the Anda- 


manese and the Semangs, a wild race which is found in Northern Perak, Kedah, Kelantan. 
Trengganu, and Northern Pahang in the Malay Peninsula. They have come considerably 
iinder outside influence and especially under that of the Wivy-haired (Sakai) and the long- 
haired (Jakun, wild Melay) tribes of the Peninsula and even of the civilised Malays themselves. 
Points of Agreement of Semangs with A udamanese, 

Hair : In colour and growth. 

Height : Men 57 to 58 inches, women. a2 to 541 inches. 

Skin ; In texture and colour. i 

Shape of head : Mesaticephalic and brach veephalic. ) 

Eyes : In colour and shape. 

Food : In its nature and elaborate preparation. 

Huts : In leaf shelters ; with the Onge-Jarawas. in commun: 

Funerals : In ceremonies and probable former isinterment 

Belief : In the bridge to Paradise. 

Bows : With the (nge-Jarawas only, 


ul huts, though not 86 good, 
of bones, 
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Face : In the great variation of the Andamanese face. 

Tmplements ; In the blow-gun aud poisoned arrows and spears, 

Himeting = Tn trapping game, 

Feeding : Men before women. | 

Quivers ; In having reed quivers ; Andamanese stick their arrows in the waist belt. 

Ornamentation ; In quality and artistic merit. 

Oroaments : La personal ornaments, and in piercing the siose. 

Huts: In rock-shelters cave dwellings, tree huts, barricaded huts. 

Clothing > Of hammered! barks ; loin-eloth for men, petticoat far women, 

Magic ; In its practice and in use of magical designs. 

Music: In nose-pipe and bamboo caxtanets, 

Songs : Ln their nature, 

Marriage ; Based on purchase, and in ceremonies. 

Beliefs : In Shamanism, metamorphism into tigers of living men, in ident as to “God.” 

Lainguage : Tn its. inixture with Malay and Mon; basix can be proved perhaps to be 

— (t Onge-Jarawa) Andamanese, though the specimens U have acon afford 
very little hope of this. 

Also a portion of the Semangs have fixed habitations and a rude agriculture, this 

latter eapacity being entirely absent in the Andamancese. 


The antiqnity of the Andamanes: on their present site is proved by their kitchen-middena, 
rising foom 12 to 15 fect and more in height, some having fossilised hells at the base. As 
had heen already noted, tue kitchen-middens show that the Andamanesé gets his fool at 
the present time jnat i he «id in the days When the now foesi! shells contained living 

The largest and traditionally the oldest, the original, home of the race by # consists 
of Andamanese opinion and worth scientific exploration (any other to le erently deprecated), 
is the kitehen-midden of Wota-Emi on Bairating in Biphinstone Harbour on the cast coast 
of the South Andaman. 

In reference to the kitchen-middens jt is worth noting that all Andomanese tradition 
commences with the cataclysm accompanied by a subsidence of a large portion of the surface 
of their old country already noticed, and the people point tocertain ancient kitchen-middens, 
such as that at Port Mowat, on the sen level to prove it. They say that these were commenced 
by the survivors of the cataclyam and that the Sites were previously high up on the mountain 
sides, where no one could build o kitehen-midden, | 


[-taing, the Chinese Buddhist monk, in G72 A.D, (Takakasu’s Ful. Pp. XXX) mixed up in 
his account of his travels the Andamanese with the Nicoburese, and describes then thus — 
“ The men are entirely naked, while the women veil theit person with some leaves, Uf the 
inerchants in joke offer them their clothes, they wave their hands (to tell that) they do nob 
tse them,”” ; 

But the earliest distinct notice of the Andamancese is in that remarkable collection of early 
Arab notes on India and China (851 A.D.) which was translated by Eus. Renaudot anil 
igoin in our own time by M. Reinand, It accurately representa the view entertained 
of this people by mariners down to our own time, “ The inhabitants of these islands eat me 
alive. They are black with woolly hair ane ii their eves and countenances there is something 
quite frightful * * * thev go haked and have no boats. Tf they had they would devour all 
who passed near them. Sometimes ships that are wind-bound and have exhausted their 
provision of water touch here and apply to the natives for it. Tp such pases the crewa geome: 
times fall into the hands of the latter and most of them are massacred." ~ 
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This traditional charge of cannibalism still persists, though it is:now, ond almost certainly 
times thore is no doubt ; but the poliey of conciliation, which has been un emittingly pursnmd 
for the last forty vears before 1001, has made the coasta quite safe for the shipwrecked. pe 


; oat ine i 1, excep 
at points where the Jirnwaa touch the eosst and the wikler Onges reside,—the south and 
weat of Little Andaman. the North Sentiye! Island, south of Rutland Island aod Hut Bay on 
its western coast, Port Camphell and some few miles to the north of it on the weat const of the 


Routh Andaman. Everywhere elt shipwrecked mariners wand find the peaple not only 


friendly and helpful, but likely to give noticw to Port Blair at onee of their predicament. 
The charge of cannibaliom acoms to have arisen from three observakions of the old marine, 
The Andamanese attacked and inuntered without provocation every stranger they coulel 
on his landing ; they burnt his body (as they did in fact that of every entmy) ; aml they hal 
weird all-night danoes round fires. Combine these three oleervations with tHe unprovoked 












murder of ane of themaclycs and the fear arouses] by such oeourreness in a for Tinned in ignorant 
mariners’ minds, century after century, aul a persistent charge of cannibaliam is alinost 
certain to be the result, 

The tribe ocoupyving the shores of the Harbour of Port Blair aud ith islands at the British 
occupation in 1858 was, in its ewn tongue, the AkA-BeAdla, which became extinet in 19:20. 
It# language was the first to be studied and its customs the first to he ascertained. th may 
etill, however, be called the tribe that is the best known and unlerstooid. 


Every tril: has its own name for itself and its neigh tours, ane it is therafoee OOCeary 
for the present purptss to adopt one set of names only throughout, the det toast convesinnal 
i naturally that of the Aka-Béa-<dns. ty this language did ia prefix, with «mall variations, 
to nearly all tribal names and de is w wuifix ued With nlmost every isolated noun, For the 
sake of brevity T shall, ax throughout the Census Report, discard both these affixes anil usa 
the roots only of tribal names, But it must be umlerstocd that in wotunal MpMo ds shan Alui- Bau 
wonld, in answering such a question as“ whot ty your tribo 2", reply Aka. Bona: and 
in isiie hia tribal name in the courses Of a sontenre he would aay “ AkAcBéa.” In this way 


the full and abbreviated forms of the Andamanese Tribes ns named by the Aka-Bow Tribe 
OFe 4 Ojinder -— a | 








Vhe Avelarmanes Tridnal Vane diteonl ing lis the 


Ali Het Leagunge. 
Full, 


Abbrev inte. 
Aka-Chiriir-(da) = ,., o at " c: o» Chririar, 
Akii- Kaora-(dlia) re “ip a "1 rte «» Kora. 
Aki-Tabd (da) i s ne = SPAbo , K, 


Aki: Voére (dia) (m [oon A lik al fury vot Len | a4 a a ars . Tore. 
k=) iewni+(ele) ie = La ay -s. Othwat 
Aka-KGl-(dia) .. ¥ = im 7 = Kal . 
Aka- Bojigyib-(da) a Bétevalh 
Aka- Baliewa-(elia) a's * 7m es iiss f 
Aki-Bia-(dn) an ie 1% - 7 ; Pe “{, 
nen ; AP ; (hares 
darawan-(dn) - rina 


Below is given a table of the anes riven to Hhemesel ves and: iver Blu ai: | 
| “if i | vl hae | A cach other hy the five Sau 
Andaman Tribes or Bojignyiii Group, traditionally sprung from one tribe. < inne ' hh 


following facts —in each language of the Group the nrefixes acl eum. 4 sie oe Senna 
vols remain bfnciinalle Goo cee ee Croup the prefixes and suffixes differ much and the 
roaté remain practically the same throughout for the same sense. These facts stron ly indi. * 


cate one fundamental tongue for this group of languages. = ais 
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Table if ta dacs fr three cn ac shor Week Uy ticle So 
- Andaman iribes or Béjigngiji group. 


Sense. Tribe. Béa. Balawa. — Bojigyab. Jawai.  KOl. 
Fresh-water. Béa ..Aka-Béa-da. Akat-Béa ..0-Béa-da ..Oko-Béye- 0-Béa-che. 


lekile, 

Opposite-side Balawa ..Aka-Bala- Akat-Bale ..0-Péle-da ..Oko-Pole- 0-Pole-che. 
wa-da. lekile. 

Speak the  Béjigydb ..Aka-BOji- Akat-BO- O-Pachik- Oko-Pachi- 0-Pachik- 

language. gyab-da.  jigyuaébnga. war-da. kyar- wir-che, 





lekile. 
Patterns cut Jiwai Poin Akat-Jaiwai .0-Jiwai-  Oko-Jtiwai O-Jfiwai- 
on bows. da. lekile. che. 
Bitter or salt Kél ata Kél-da. Akat-Kél ..0-Kél-da ..Oko-Kél- 6-Kél-che. 
taste, sieiery 


So too Yére, Jéru or Jaro for the Ak&-Yére Tribe means a (sort of) “ canoe ” in all the 
languages and Onge means “a man ” in its own language. 

An Andamanese individual, as the people themselves recognise, belongs to a family, 
which belongs to a sept, which belongs toa tribe, which belongs toa group of tribes or 
division of the race. The first two of these, without being specifically named, are recognised ; 
the last two have specific names. 

The Census proved the existence of twelve tribes of the Andamanese, each with its clearly 
defined locality or rather “‘ run,” with its own language, and to a certain extent its own sepa- 
rate habits. The tribes are from north to south : Chariar, Kéra, Tabé, Yére, Kede, Jiwai, 
K6l, Béjigyib, Balawa, Béa, on the Great Andaman. The Onge-Jarawa occupies, with its 
Jarawa division, the interior of the South Andaman, the North Sentinel, and parts of Rut- 
land Island ; with its Onge division parts of Rutland Island and the Little Andaman. In 
the Archipelago is the Balawa tribe. Portman in his History divides the Andamanese into 
twelve tribes, necessarily omitting the Kéra and Tabé, but dividing the Jarawas into three 
tribes according as they inhabit South Andaman, Rutland Island, and the North Sentinel. 
It is to that painstaking and accurate observer, Mr. E. H. Man, that we are indebted for the 
true differentiation of the tribes. 

In their present depopulated condition the friendly tribes have amalgamated, as so many 
savages have done before them elsewhere in other parts of the world in similar circum- 
stances. Thus, though the Kéra, Tabé and Yére still in 1901 kept more aloof than the rest 
in the jungles of the North Andaman, the whole of the remainder are thoroughly mixed up 
at the Home and practically throughout the Great Andaman and the Archipelago. This is 
a matter of the generation now peers away, and I well recollect about 1876, though ‘the 
Béjigy4b were then known to us, the “coming in” of the first Balawa from the Archipelago 
and of the first Ch4riar from the extreme north, and the difficulty experienced in communi- 
cating with them. 

In reading the following remarks on the tribes it must always be borne in mind that the 
statements therein made refer largely to a state of things already passed away and never 
likely to be revived. The reader can without difficulty use his discretion in separating what 
is from what has been in the course of his perusal. 

The Andamanese tribes are by themselves divided into three distinct groups, having 
certain salient characteristics : the forms of the huts, bows and arrows, of the canoes, of orna- 
mentation, female clothing, hair dressing, and utensils, of tattooing, and of language common 
generally to the group, but differing in details and sometimes entirely from those of other 
groups. Judged by this standard the tribal affinities may be thus stated: Northern or 
Yérewa Group, Chariar, Kéra, Tab6é, Yére, Kede ; Southern or Béjigngiji Group, Béa, Balawa, 
Béjigyab, Jiwai, K6l :; Outer Group, Onge-Jirawa, who do not tattoo. Some of the tribes 
are divided into septs, fairly well defined under headmen and with a local area of their own, 
but not under any separate designation, 
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It is worth Wile betneine together this romarkablo series of differences dividing the 
Andamanese into three divisions ; differences that more or less ran through all matters 
concerning them. ae + , 

(lL) Tattooing. —Bojigaviji: women are the tattooors, cutting the alin : ight y with «mall 
finkes Of quartz or glass in patterns of zigzags in straight vertica lines ; face, ears, genitals, 
;_ men. ary 








arm and knee pits are excepted. Men and women are tattooed alike. _ Yérewa 2 
the tattooers, cutting the skin deeply with iron pig-arrow heads: short horizontal parallel outs 
in three or fivelines down the back and front of the trank, round the anuaand lege. Women 
ure tattooed thus as life advances. (inge-Jirawa ; no tattooing, 

(2) Hair.—Bajigngiji : partial to complete shoving of head. Vérewn ; long matted 
ringlets touching the shoulders, (nge-Jirawas: head tlosely cropped to a mop. Unge- 
JArawa women are not shaved. , a 

(3) Ornaments and female clothing —R6jigngiji women wear a bunch of five or six leaves 
in front ; Yérewa women a loose tassel of narrow strips of bark - Onge-Jirawe a bunching 
tassel of fibre. Bojigngtjt women are most particular as to clothing: Yérowa women care. 
less. JArawa women ars apt to be quite anolothed, Bojigngijia and Yérowas amenr their 
fanes with grey olay mixed with water, white clay in delicate patterns imitating the tattoo 
marke, red ochre mixed with turtle fat and almond oil in coarse undefined patterns, Onge- 
Jirawas, with yellow clay mixed with water in coarse patolies, red ochre mixed with the 
above mentioned oils on the hoad, (Onge-Jirawas wear no bone ornamenta. | 

(4) Ornamentation of wlongile—Bojigngiji and Yerewns, slight - Unge-Jirawaa delicate 
and elaborate, 

(5) Pots —Bdjigngijis, pota with rounded bottom - Unge-Jirawas and Yérewas with 
pointed hottam. . 

(6) Implements —Béjigngijia and Yérowas, coarse and rough in manufacture : Onge- 
Jhrawas, often delicate and neat. | 

(7) Baskels —Bojigngijis and Vérewns hove a “kick ' and stand well: Onge-Jitawas 
have unoven bottom and stand badly, | 

(8) flows aad arrose. —Béjigngiji, torama bow and large arrows. Yoirown, chokio bow 
and small arrows, (Unge-Jarawa, curved long bow and long arrows, 

(9) A rrowé.—Generally common jin type to all tribes - long with plain straight point, 
long with straight point and harba, short with broad detachable barbed head for pige-t 
Unge-Jérawas and Yérewas, multiple headed arrows for Gah. 

(10) Harpoons—For turtle, dugongs, ane large fish ATLLOTU Bdjigngijis and VYerowaa : 
Lowes Among the Onge.Jarawas. 

(11) Canoes.—Bodjigngiji and Yérowa. same pattern canoe ; Onge-Jirawa pattern differont 
from above. Both out-rigged, Bojigngijt hus in addition large dug-out without ontrigger, 

(12) Muts.—Bdjigngijis and Yérewns havo Semporary huta. Cnge-Jhrawas have large 
Permanent communal dwellings. | 

_US) Dancing —Bajigngijia and Ytrawas, sounding board and song and clapping in 
Uniscn. Onge-Jarawa, standing in a ring and alternately bending armed utraightening the knees; 
also on oocasion kicking the buttocks with the flat of the foot. | 

(Il4) Bede ——Jarawas sleep on the wood ashes of the fires. (ingea on raised bamboo 
platforms. Other tribes on leaves antl in cand-holes. ¢ 

(15) Food,— The BLaple food of the Unges jg the mangrove fruit, boiled, ane! t (preserve 
small fish dried after cooking. None of the other tribea do ae panacianibaniaan secs 

The Andanianess are by themsclyeg hein further divided into the Aryite or long-shore 
tien, and the EvemtAga or jungle-dwallera : the habita aril capacities of {= bas differ, 
owing to surroundings, irrespective of tribo. Som tribes as the Tabé, Jawai, Kél, and the 


* As tho pig runa off, tha pniling shaft | ad: Sy Rei, 09 7TIT me saecrase tt 
Ubua brought ap ahort, “ie BB one? vaught by womathing: is, the funglo and $he animal iv 
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South Andaman Jérawas, aro entirely Eromtigo, while the Balawa, the Chirifr, and the 
Jirawas of the North Sentinel are entirely Aryéte. The Arydto holds himself to be bette: 
than the Eremtiga, but beyond this thers seem tobe nooxclusive distincti 
and an Aryito will marry or adopt an Eremtéga., 

With the minuteness in matters concerning their aurroundings that is characteriatio of all 
entirely uneducated people, the Andamanese recognise a third division of themeclves by habits 
into Adajig or creek-dwellers, 1.c., those who live on the shores of the many inleta of the sea on the 
coasts of the Islands. The habits of the Adajig, however, are practically those of the Arydto. 

Distinctions by habits are quickly lost by the Andamunese. The Jirawas have now no 
canoes in the South Andaman and are quite incapable of constructing or using them, though 
all Gngea have them and so have the Jhrawas on the North Sentinel. So also had the Jira- 
was that Colebrooke met a century ago. And in 1902 it waa ascertained that the young men, 
brought up at the Darating (Kyd Island) Home and occupied chiefly in market gardening, 
could neither steer nor paddle a canoe, nor take yp tracks in thejungies. In one generation, 
though there wag no restriction in communication with their people, they had Jost both sea 

Before the arrival of the English the tribes, excepting actual neighbours, may be said to 
have had no general intercourse with cach other, and excepting some individuala were entirely 
unable to converse together, though it he conclusively shown that all the existing Jan- 
guoges are directly descended from one parent tongue. Even septa had but-litth mutual 
intercourse and considerable dificrenoes in details of dialect and, as has ocourred in other 

island abodes of savages, there must have been a cliange of dialect or language along about 
every twenty miles of the const. The tribes were in fact brought together and made detinitely 
acquainted with each other's separate existence and peculiarities by the influence and 

exertions of Mr. Man between 1975 and 1880. 

The tribal fecling is expressed as follows : friendly within the trile, courteous to other 
Andamanoese if known, hostile to every stranger, Andamanese or other. The sympathy andl 
antipathy exhibited are strictly natural, i.c., savage, and are governed by descent. The 
feeling of friendliness lies in an ever-lecreasing zone from the family outwards towards sept, 
tribe, group : hostility to all others, Even septs will fight each other and Arydto and Erem- 
tiga do not mix much, But there im no “ chste " feeling, and tribes will, in ciroumstanoes 
favouring the actions (e.g., living on the tribal borders), intermarry aml adopt each other's 
chikiren, Within the tribe there ia so general.a custom of adoption that children above six 
or seven rarely live with their own parents, It is an act of friendliness to give up or adopt a 
chiki, and the custom has had the effect of making the various septa of s tribe hang together 
much better than would otherwise have been poasible. 

The Andamanese are bad fightera and never attack unless certain of miocess, During 
hostilities they never take any precautions os to their own safety by sentries, works, armour, 
or ruses of any kind, nor in the attack beyond taking advantage of cover, The only ideas of 
protection yet met with are among the Jdrawas, who use trunk-armour consisting of a wide 
baltof bark und wall devised sentry stations on the paths round their permanent communal huts, 

The Jarawas and some ()nges kill every stranger at aight, but the Jdrawaa only are in 
these days (1901) entirely hostile, and on the whole the Uingea are inenily, the friendliness 
dating from the capture and subsequent judicious treatment of 24 men, women and children 
on the Cingue Islands in January 1885, The only positively dangerous peoplo are thus the 
Jarawas, and this is to be accounted for in this way. The ancient (a4 proved by old separate 
kitchen-middens) incursion from the Little Andaman through Rutland Island of that section 
of the (Inge tribe, which is now known as the Jhrawas, into the South Andaman set up an 
implacable tribal hostility between them and the Béas, ita other ocoupants, which has been 
extended to the forcign settlers in Port Blair, and has nowadays become an undying ilistrugt 
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Colebrooke, however, reporting in 1790, gives a vocabulary of a people, now identified 
with the Onge-Jarawa tribe by its speech, and as theories have been built up on this fact, it 
is as well to see carefully when and where Colebrooke met the natives and who they were. 
He (Asiatick Researches, 1794) left Diamond Island (Cape Negrais) on December 20th, 1789, 
and reache| Port Cornwallis (now Port Blair) on December 23rd. On the 24th he went up 
the harbour and saw some natives (Jarawa Tribe) on Dundas Point, On the 26th he went‘u p 
the harbour with Commodore Cornwallis (brother of the Governor-General), accompanied by 
a native who had been wounded in a skirmish with his tribe, found to be very hostile by the 
people of the snow Viper, and was kept on board the Ranger, Cornwallis’s ship. He is de- 
scribed as “ very cheerful and quite reconciled to his captivity,” They went up the Bumlitan 
Creek as far as Bumlitan and met another native (Jarawa) who ran away. They dined 
(lunched) on ‘‘ Mount Pleasant,”’ a hill on the harbour near Viper Island, and met another Jarawa 
who exchanged his bow and arrows for a knife. On the 27th the wounded native, who had 
been on the Ranger three weeks, was put ashore by the Commodore, who uniformly treated 
the savages with extreme consideration. On the 28th they met the Jarawa on Dundas Point 
whom they had seen before, with a woman and a girl and found him again friendly. On the 
29th there was trouble with the Béa Tribe at Phanix Bay and with the Jarawas at Ariel 
Creek, 

Colebrooke then went to the Nicobars and returned to Port. Blair on February 20th, 
179%, starting up north on 21st February. On the 23rd March at Port Meadows he saw some 
of the Béa Tribe leaving Entrance Island and saw some more hostile Béas, whom the party 
frightened off, coming from the North. On the 26th he went to the Archipelago, and met 
some hostile Balawas. On the 27th he went into Colebrooke Passage and saw some Bdji- 
gy4b huts and some more of the tribe, who ran away in Elphinstone Harbour on the 29th. 
On the 30th they met some hostile Kéls in the east entrance to Homfray’s Strait and some 
more on the 31st off the north end of Long Island. On the 3rd and 4th April they found the 
Yére Tribe in Stewart Sound extremely hostile. On the 6th Blair himself met some Kéres 
at the foot of Saddle Peak, who ran away. On the 7th Blair discovered the present Port 
Cornwallis and Colebrooke left for India. 

It is clear from this that the only native from whom Colebrooke could have procured his 
Vocabulary was the wounded man on the Ranger and that man, as the Vocabulary shows, 
was a Jarawa. The tribes of all sorts—Jarawa, Béa, Bojigyab, Balawa, K6l, Yére, Kora, 
whom Colebrooke met, except in the case of one Jarawa and his family, exhibited either ex- 
treme fear or hostility. The first word in Colebrooke’s Vocabulary, the first ever made of any 
Andaman tongue, is Mincopie for “ Andaman Island or native country,’’ whence Mincopie 
has become a persistent book-name for the Andamanese. It has been a great puzzle to 
scientific men, though it has now to be identified with ~ Méngebe, I am (an) Onge,’’® which 
was perhaps pronounced, or at any rate sounded in Colebrooke’s ear, ag ‘ Minggobie.” His 
informant in using it, apparently meant to explain that he was an Onge, or as the Jarawas 
seem to pronounce the name, an Inggo. 


The distribution of the Tribes at the time of the Census about the Islands may now be 

explained thus with the help of the accompanying maps. 
I. The Northern or Yérewa Groups. 

(1) The Chariar : islands off the northern coasts of the North Andaman. 

(2) The K6ra : the coasts of the northern half of the North Andaman. 

(3) The Tabé : the interior of the North Andaman, 

(4) The Yére : the coasts of the southern half of the North Andaman, except the 

extreme south-west corner. 
(5) The Kede : two-thirds of the Middle Andam 


the North Andaman, and adjacent islands and Interview Is 


5 See ante, vol. LII, p. 155. _ Ata a 


an, the extreme south-west corner of 
land. 
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HI. The Southern or Rdjigntjt Group. 
(6) The Jiwai : 6 wedge of the Middle Anduman, towards the south of it on the west 
oonat. 


(7) The Kal : a wedge of the Middle Andaman to the esst of the Jawai, towarda the 
south-eaat with adjacent ‘slunds, 


(8) The Bdjigyib: south-west corner of the Middle Andaman, BaratAng coasts and 
the adjacent islands. 
(9) The Balawa ; Ritchie's (or Andaman) Archipelago: 
(10) ‘The Béa : coasts of the northern abe of the South Andaman : the outekirts of the 
gran the Labyrinth Islands and the coasts of Rutland Island except 
to the south 





IIT. The Outer or Onge-J arava Group. 
(11) ‘The Onges : Little Andaman and the islands in Duncan 


(12) The Jirawas: the North Sentinel Tolarid, o 
Andaman and interior of the northern half o 


and across to the interior of BAratAng. 
The following table wives the actual distribution of the Tribes by encampmonts os found 


nt the Census :— 


on the west oun of the South 
f the South Andaman to Bdrating 


Tribal Distribution and Piace Names, Andaman Islands in i901. 








Andamanese Name, anaes Where situated, 
East Island .. Tiu-kat .. Chariér *,. The following islands off 
Landfall Taland Tébi-chiroh. . »  «« the north and north-west 
Cleugh Passage Lan-chiroh coast of North Anda- 
West Island Tau-ra-miku man, viz. -—Easgt Island, 
Thornhill Teland Tar-bdlo Landfall Island, Weat 
Whitecliff Island Kareng-méo Island, Whitecliff Is- 
Reef Island .. “ Bi-pong .. land, Thornhill Island, 
Paget Island .. — .. Lanmo-tat . Reef Inland, Paget Is- 
~~ Island eee land, Point Island and 
= OF »» Kiéra-bérong Sugar-loal Island. 
Point Tsland Mara-bilo .. ’ 
ress loaf Taland Chi-ilo 4 
Ped gi ioe to lochiroh . . 
Cepe Pri s jie ., Kira . From bay opposite Crag- 
: eh sot hs 2 . ty island (east coast of 
Koto-par .. if North Andaman) to 
Tiu-ri-miku Mt Cape Price and thenoe 
Port. i Télobu-tong along the north and 
Do, (Ros Island at t mouth | west coast to the north 
of) es Po-chum bo (also side of Casuarina Bay, 
Bo-pung) .. esas. _ all the ig 
Chatham me ges: Corn- lands o f coast ax. 
wallis) ame : Téhi-chiro ., ie a Craggy Island ae 
Island . Cho-(-péng . those constituting the 
Ree on NE. of N. sie territory of the Chérifir 
Andaman near Reef Island. Ti-k4-dung : tribe, 
Island encampment ae 
Port Cornwallis and Tomple 
Sound ti«j‘taj "| Bol-pali ‘ . The. interior is occupied 
Craggy Island Roth ae rite by the Tabé tribe. 


a The Coco Islands are known to this tribe by the name Dik-i-tuichend. 
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Name of island, locality or 


Andamanese Name. 


encampment. 
Casuarina Bay .. K&rate-tat-chiro 
Snark (? Shark) Island .. Chiro-méo .. 
Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on N, side of) Térop-tot-chéto 
South extremity of Lamia Bay Rengo-to-tia 
Point between Yulik and 
Do. north of Tara- lait Yulik 
Eileen Bay . Paré is 
Cadell Point, north of .. 'Ta-burongo 
Do. (Territory within a . 
radius of few miles of). Méo-pong .. 
Do. Point (Bay W. ay Chaka-mit-kdito 
Camp Bay .. Lau-tiche 
Wreck Point . Chélop-ra .. 
Dot Island | Anato big 
Kwangtung Island Kardne-téo 
Pembroke Bay si, .. Tau-kat-chiro 
Encampment at SW. of 
Pembroke Bay . Ina-ta-rA-jéle 
Latouche Island Ar-ké] 
N. Reef Island Tébi-chiro 
Saddle Peak . Paroto-miku 
Do. (Adjacent hill on N. 
side of) Jire-miku .. 
Stewart Idland- Miriti-ra-pong 
Sound Island . Taul’ar-miku 
Austin Strait Pérong-chiro 
Do. Siig pon ay at E. en 
Of): 2! -. T&u-chau 
Brown Point . Iitomata 
Bacon Bay .. Tara-chiro . 
Aves Island (also Berkeley 
group) rs Takla 
Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on 8. side of) Chaubalo-rA-chéto. 
Interview Island Tau-tara-miku, 
also Ti-tara-mika, 
or in Béa dialect, 
Tau-l’ar-migu 
Sea Serpent Island .. Tara-belo .. 
Do. (Island adjacent to) TAla-bucho 
Boudeville Island .. Jara-béroin 
Bennett Island Charul-tong 
Anderson Island Toéro-taré-chou 
South Reef Island . Ti-pu-ta 
Encampment on south ex- 
tremity Ref Toland Island 
opposite Island -» Renge-l’un- 
Tuft Island ; .. Buruin - 2 
Hump Island i .. Lurwa 
Flat Island ., - ; Téba-chira . ey 


- 
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Territory. 


Yére 


#H 


a? 


a7 





. Cooke Point atid Kin. 
serley Point in Middle 


7 - the islands of the coast 


including 
-W. Coast. 


"*Phis tribe has the Kéra 
_ tribal territory on its 
_ horth side and the Kede 
on the south with the 
_ Pabé in the interior.] 


.-4.Coast. From southern 
- border of the Yére ter- 
-. Titory (Middle Anda- 
- Man) to Emej-l’Ar-tet. 
(Middle Andaman), 
-W. Coast. From Mara- 
. mika-boliu (North An- 
- daman) to stream 
site NE. point of Flat 
Island (Middle Anda- 
-+ man) with all islands 
. from Interview to Flat 
-- Island inclusive (as 
. shown on map). 
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N : locals | : | 
ame of cote OF  Andamanese Name. Pathe. Where situated, 

Island between Middle Anda- 

man and Long Island ef EEAGDS «as i: KS . .£. Coast. From Emej-l’ar- 
Long Island = -. Mai-i-tang . nr Nhat . tet to Homfray Strait 

Do. (Encampment on) fga-tong-ti  .. . with intervening islands 
Encampment in Yot jig Burka-chong “ool a .. (as shown in chart). 

Do. Borojn-jig Pili-orénga eee : 

Guitar Island a fe Oe ie al ee 


Kwangtung Harbour (En- 
campment on N. side of) .. Mét-kinu .. 


Bojigyab. N. side of Homfray 
Encampment on N. side of 


Strait with Bdérating 


Homfray Strait Téli-chérat 7 .. and the islands border- 
Site of ancient kitchen-mid- ing the east and west 
den near NE. point of coasts of that island. 
Baratang opposite North [Jarawas have occupied 
Passage Island Wot-a-emi .. oF ‘5 .. the interior of Bara- 
Large island between Hom- tang at intervals. ] 
fray Straitand Middle Strait: Baratang .. c « 
North Passage Island Toba-érema <2 = 
Colebrooke Island Pich-]’aka-chadkan a 
Do. (Encampment near 
NW. point of) .. Tara-chilnga a > 
Do. aan gear in 5. 
Bay of) Par-l’on-té .. es os 
Do. Passage ( Pccanap sent 
near S. endof) Oropa-chiinga .. és 
Strait Island .. Gereng kaicha _.. a 
Diligent Strait Borojn-j dru ae - 
Homfray Strait x Chara-jiru .. a 
‘Acehainne (or apn Strait Godam-jfiru a * 
Barren Island. . Taili-chapa sis = 
Narcondam .. Chato-l’ig-bang .. ‘m i 
Duncan (or Entry) Island Kaichawa .. Béa *_.The whole of South Anda- 
Islet at mouth of Luru- We man and Rutland Is- 
inlet .. ChAr-tot-kaicha e .. land except where occu- 
Kwangtung Harbour .. Karang-téng-tachira ,, . pied by Jarawas (vide 
Do, (Encampment near map) also the Laby- 
W. mcuth of) .. Lekera-l’on-t& .. Tinth Island, Spike Is- 
Kyd Island . Dura-ting . f .. land and §8.-W. corner 
Port Campbell Kuro-pang .. 55 . of Middle Andaman, as 
Do. Mouat .. Gerengl’aka-cha-ti- shown in map. 
jiru * y 
Rutland Island Téko-pat (Béa) Ga 
tin-a-Kwe-(Onge) a 
North Button Island Chauga-]’on-jing Balawa  ..The Archipelago and the 
Middle Button .,, Kaicha-wa .. “s .. three Button Islands, 
South Button __,, Aga-l’ot-baraij . . 
Outram Island : Tar-m ag 93 
Henry Lawrence Island Charka-érema ; 
John Lawrence Island Parkit-érema J 
Kast (or Inglis) Island Jila-érema .. S 
Wilson Island... Béroin-érema = ¥ 
Kajchawa-érema .. a 


Nicholson Island. 


' — ae 
* , 2 4 








Little Andaman). 
South Brother .. 
North Brother .. 


Sister Island (small) 
Do. (large) 
Passage Island .. 
Cinque Island (North) 
Do. (South) 


South Sentinel .. 


Before parting with the question of the distribution 
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. Name of island, locality or , Tribal ee ee 
NAC OR EBS Andamanese Name, Territory. Where situated. 
Havelock Island .-Piluga-l’fr-mi-gu- Balawa 
Sir W. Peel Island .. l4-érema me a ulbhitet 
Neill Island a= -..eb-jira .; .. “er. Re 
Sir Hugh Rose Island . .Koichowa-bar yo a : 
North Sentinel! .. . . Patéing . .Jarawa North Sentinel and the 
interior of the north- 
ng and Rutland Is- 
, as shown in map. 
Little Andaman .. Wilima-tara (Bea) Onge ... Little Andaman Be che the 
| Gwabe-l’énge islands between that 
(Onge). island . and and Rutland, 
also South Sentinel. 
Bumila Creek (north of Kawate-nyAbo (Onge), 


. -Gwaicha-nakwe (Onge). 
. .Té-ta-lé (Onge) 
. -Badgi-l’ar-ram (Béa) 


Ta-joma-da (Onge), 


. Pitla-chang (Béa) 


Ga-ta-kwate (Onge), 


.-Alaba-ching (Béa) 


Chégoda (Onge). 


. .Jér-tia (Béa) Gwalu 
(Onge). 


. Jértia (Béa) Ga-ta-kwe 


(Onge). 


.. Yadi-l'ig-bang (Béa) 


Inang-go-gwe (Onge). 


of the Andamanese Tribes at the 


time of the Census, it will be of interest to give the following list of places visited by the Census 


parties for the purpose of 
actually living :— 


enumeration, and of the places where they found Andamanese 


List of Places visited by the Census Party. 


English Name. 


Kyd Island : 

Colebrooke Island S. Bay 
N. Coast 

Havelock Island 


5 on N. W. Coast of . 
» Strait between Sir W. Peel and 


John Lawrence Islands. 


Andamanese Name. 


Dura-tang. 
Pir-l’on-ta, 


Tara-chiilnga, 

Piluga- -l'ér-mogu-érema, 
Pailu-lunta. 

Tadma Jiru. 
Parkit-érema. 
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List of Places Visited by the Census Party—con/d. 
English Name, Andamanese Name. 
Kwangtung Strait 43 vis .- .. Gereng-lébar. 


Outram Harbour rr sp af .. Tar-migu. 
Bacon Bay i vs ac S: .. Tara-chiro. 


Stewart Sound .. ve is = .. Miriti-ra-pong. 
Austin Strait... ie sy ra .. Pérong-chiro. 
Camp Bay te eS ais rs .. Lau-tiche. 
Cadell Point (W. Bay) -. otal = Rp .. Chaka-mit-koito. 


7 17 (N. Bay) o* so e. e+ Ta-burongo. 
Lamia Bay, 8, extremity of .. ate .. Rengo-to-tia. 


Port Cornwallis... :. Sc .. I6lobu-tong. 
5 o Chatham Island a .. Tébi-chiro. 
Turtle Island... ¥3 se << .. Koto-par. 
Cadell Bay 2 * Ee ‘3 .. Tébi-chiroh. 
Landfall Island .. nf x rs .. Tau-ra-miku. 


West Island .. =e és a .. Kareng-méo. 
Whitecliff Island x ae sy .. Tar-béro. 


Thornhill Island = os .. «+ Ba-pong. 
Reef Island ie os =. i .. Ti-k6-dung. 

* ,  N.E. Encampment... .. Taumo-tat. 
Paget ., sm ‘- Se aye .. Karate-tat-chiro. 


Casuarina Bay .. vt Py a, .. Térop-tot-chéto, 
» » N.E. Encampment .. .. Lébi-chiro. 
North ReefIsland si - .. Ina-ta-ra-jéle. 
Pembroke Bay W. Coast _.. € .. Renge-l’un-té. 
Interview Island 8. Encampment .. .. Karang-to’ng-ta-chira, Léker4-l’on-ta. 


Kwangtung Harbour .. fe .. Kuro-pong. 
Port pbell .. “A 5. y- .. Tara-ching. 
», Mouat, “‘ Home” at oe = .. Gereng-l-Akachati-jiru. 
Cinque Island .. vs bs oe .. vertia. 
Little Andaman + me Ms .. Wilima-tara. 


It may well be asked how could the actual facts as to number and distribution by loca- 
lity, sex, age, tribe and so on, as disclosed in the Census, be arrived at even approximately 
in the case of a population in so low a state of civilisation as the Andamanese ! The answer 
is that, besides the usual methods of domiciliary visits, the following method of interesting 
the people themselves in the matter and utilising them was adopted with success. It was 
found that several of the civilised Andamanese of the Home for them in the Penal Settlement 
took an active interest in the proceedings and a great deal of trouble in going into places 
where Europeans could not follow ; at Port Cornwallis traversing the jungles from the east 
to the west coast. One or two were of the greatest assistance. Of the people met with on 
the tours of the Census officers none showed the least objection to delivering up the names 
of their relatives and friends and their probable abode at the time, i.¢., so faras their treacher- 
ous memories and innate mental carelessness and haziness permitted. They could of course 
never give us numbers, as the wild untrained Andamanese cannot count at all, nor does his 
language include numbers. 

A plan was tried, for checking names ascertained and numbers assumed for the people 
of the interior not seen by the Census parties, of giving coloured beads to an intelligent man, 
Béya alias Snowball, and using these for enumeration thus. He was a Chariar, the tribe of 
the extreme norih, and at the end of the ficst tour he was started up the east coast above 
Homfray’s Strait to traverse the interior of the Middle Andaman and North Andaman and 
note every person he met, who had not been seen during the tours. by means of the beads. 
There were four distinct colours of beads, and each colour was shown him, respectively for 
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men, women, boys and girls, These beads were in one bag, and he had an empty onealso ; 
and he was to transfer from the full to the empty bag a bead, colour by colour, for each person 
he met. After a little practising he was sent off, and as he had been a long while at the Home 
and took an absorbing personal interest in the Census, much was hoped from the plan and 
the parties were not disappointed. 

It will be understood that the actual enumeration proceedings with the people were 
as informal as possible,“and they were humoured in every practicable way. Thus they were 
fed with what they consider luxuries,—rice, sugar, biscuits, tea, tobacco, pipes and so on. 
Archery matches, games, fish-shooting (with arrows), pig-hunting, photographing, anything 
they fancied were got up on the spur of the moment, and the Census tour necessarily took 
the form of a tour of amusement and sport; but in the midst of the fun the Census officer 
was ever present with his note-book and his apparently casual questions. Although the 
procedure enabled the officers to collect all the information procurable from a wild but friendly 
and happy population on the points required, it had one drawback. Canoe loads of Anda- 
manese would follow from anchorage to anchorage, knowing from experience where the parties 
were likely to stop, and quite innocently give the same names again and again to the Census 
enquirers. A sifting of the notes and recognition of faces, however, prevented any praciical 
harm accruing from this source. 

The aged, the sick, those engaged in pig-hunting in the interior (a matter of great practical 
importance as well as of sport to the Andamanese) were not seen—nor were any children 
except those who could accompany their parents. In the case of the absent adults it is likely 
that most of the names were delivered up, but it is probable that a good many children in 
the North Andaman at any rate, and especially of the “new ” Tribes, were not enumerated. 

Since the establishment of the Penal Settlement in 1858, an Andamanese Home has been 
created in Port Blair for the use of the aborigines, and several attempts have been made to 
civilize some of them and to bring up the children to a Christian education. These attempts 
have met with no reasonable success, the “ civilized ” returning to their original savagery 
at the first opportunity, the children deserting the schools and except in an instance here 
and there, retaining nothing of their early education in after life. The use of the Home at the 
time 6f the Census was that of a free asylum to which every Andamanese that liked was 
admitied. He might stay as long as he pleased and go when it suited him. While there he 
was housed, fed and taken care of, and for the sick there was a good and properly maintained 
hospital. From the Home, too, were taken such little necessaries and luxuries as the people 
desired to friends at a distance, and during the many tours taken round the coasts by the 
officials similar presents were made. In return, the Andamanese of the Home were 
employed to help in catching runaway convicts, in collecting edible birds’ nests and trepang 
and other natural produce, and in making ‘* Andamanese curios,’ from which a small income 
was derived for the Home and expended on it, But the inmates never succeeded in acquiring 
any true idea of money for theniselves, and all their savings had to be administered for them. 
It was indeed against local rules to give them money, as it was at once spent in intoxicants, 
The general policy, in short, was to leave them alone and to do what was possible in the 
conditions to ameliorate theirlives. The administrative objects gained by establishing friendly | 
relations with the tribes were the cessation of the former and much too frequent number of 
shipwrecked crews, the external peace of the Settlement, and the creation of a jungle police 
to prevent escapes of convicts, and the recapture of runaways, 

In the days of Blair and Kyd, 1789—1796, the tribes showed themselves to be practically 
uniformly hostile, despite the conspicuous consideration these early officials exhibited, and 
they remained continuously so after the commencement of the re-establishment of the 
Settlement in 1858, attacking the working parties of convicts, just as the Jarawas do still, 
for iron and articles suitable to them, and robbing the gardens started for food supplies. 
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These practiovs had to be repressed by foree, and efforts towards friendly relations had to 
be postpaned until respect for the settlers waa established, The procedure officially then 
adopted and carried out with such success in the entl by Messrs. Corbyn, Homfray, Maun, 
Godwin-Austen, and Portman in succession, was the simple one of providing the Home and 
visiting the people in their own haunts, as opportunity arose, with suitable presents. 
JArawa raids on the Penal Settlement have been continuous since 1872, when they wero 
first differentiated, In the thirty years between that date and the Consus they attacked convicts, 
usually at their work, on 20 occasions and friendly Andamanese Camps on 12 occasions, 
In these attacks 27 convicts ond 4 friendly Andamanese were killed ; 7 convicts, 2 police 
constahles,and 6 friendly Andamanese were wounded, In counter-expeditions and searches 
for the raiders 8 Jarawas were killed, 9 wounded, and 20 captured, Of the captured, 18 were 
released in a short time and 2 died in captivity. Tt will thus be seen that the hostility of 
the tribe is towards all strangers, including their own people, and that the policy of capture, 
kindness in captivity, and release with presents had not up to the Census borne any good 
fruit whatever. This is a very different story to that of their almost equally wild congeners, 
the Onges. 
An abstract of the JArawa raids is given in the following table -— 
1872, Convictsrobbed of toolsand clothes between Aberdeen and McPherson's Strait. 
1875. Four convicts killed on Kyvd Island, [One convict killed and 2 captured (all 
runaways) at Lékerajdings by the Béas for stealing their canoe]. 
1878. Attack on Brigarte Creek Andamanese Home ; 1 man killed, 
1880. Camp of friendly Andamancese attacked at Port Campbell. 
1882. Andamanese skirmish with Jarawas ot Goplikabang, but friendly signs 
at Kaéluting. 
1883. Five converts killed at Ranguching ; | Jirawa woman captured. 
834. A police constable wounded at Moi-ilitilek; 1 Jirawa killed, 2 captured 
(1 wounded), Bird's nest boat attacked at Ranguchiing ; 4 JArawa women, 
1 man (Habiyo) captured and released. Jdrawa huts found in the Jdrawa 
Khéri (Creek) Valley. 
1885, Two convicts murdered at Ograbarai ; 2 Jirawa women captured and released, 
1887, Andamanese camps at Chanal (northwest ‘corner of South Andaman) 
attacked: L boy wounded. 
1888. One convict killed and 1 escaped at Tusonabad, and 1 killed at Muttra ; 
| runaway killed ; convict boat attacked ut Tytler’s Ghat in Port Mowat. 
1889, Andamanese camp at Port Mousat attacked; 1 man wounded. 
1890. Andamanese camp ot Port Campbell attacked; 1 man wounded. One 
Jairawa child captured, Andamanese attacked at Métkinu in the Middle 
Strait. Three convicts attacked at Cadellganj; 1 killed, 1 wounded. Two 
Jirawas killed at Tilalunta, 
1891. One convict wounded at Hindraban. 
1892, Andamancse camp at BAjajig attacked ; 1 girl killed. 
1803, Andamanese camp near Homfray’s Strait attacked ; 1 man killed, | wounded, 
1804. An Andamaneso, turtle hunting, was killed at Port Mouat, 
1805. Two convicts killed at Cadellganj. Two Rutland Island Jirawas captured 
and released. 
1896, One Jarawa wounded by an Andamanecse at Bluff Island (Port Anson), 
Attack on Andamanese camp at Goplikabang, Jirawa communal hut 
discovered at Constance Bay. 
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1897, One convict killed at Tarachang Home. Jarawa village found at Térabi 
Hill, Port Campbell; 3 Jarawas and 1 woman wounded, Three convicts 
at Cadellganj wounded. 

1898, Ration boat in Shoal Bay attacked at Jirkatang; 1 convict and 1 police 
constable woun‘led. ; 

1899. Jirkating temporary convict barrack attacked; 2 convicts wounded; 1 
Jarawa wounded ; 1 friendly Andamanese wounded. 

1901. Three convicts killed ; 2 wounded at Cadellganj and Jatang. | 

1902. Two convicts killed at Jating; 1 Jirawa child captured at Talalunta 
and 2 women, 2 children and 2 boys captured at Wibtang ; Mr. Vaux killed 
at Wibtang. 

(ii) Physical Characteristies, 
The physical characteristics of the Andamanese have been considerably studied by Mr. 

M. V. Portman and Major W. 8. Molesworth, and as their work has never been published, 

the following account thereof may serve to draw attention to it. It is to be found in 15 

volumes, copies of which are deposited at the India Office, the Home Department Library in 

Calcutta, and the British Museum. Volumes 10, 11, 14 and 15 contain anthropometric 

measurements, and medical details of 200 Andamanese : thus—volume 10 of 50 South 

Andaman males, volume 11 of 50 South Andaman females, volume 14 of 50 North Andaman — 

males, and volume 15 of 50 North Andaman females. The remaining volumes are platinotype 

photographs of Andamanese with explanatory letterpress. Volumes 1 and 2 typical 
heads : volume 3, heads, full face and profile: volume 4, adze and bow-making : volumes 

5 and 6, bow and arrow-making: volume, 7, rope-making and hut-building : volume 

8, eating and drinking, packing and carrying bundles, utensils, attitudes, torch-making ; 

greeting: volume 9, painting, tattooing, counting: volume 12, full length, full face and 

profile, view of males : volume 13, of females. 


The following table summarises the results of this elaborate enquiry for gene l 
information :— } nera 


Andamanese Averages. 


Height in Temperature Pulse beats Respiration Weight in 
inches. Fahr. per minute. per satiate the. 


Men . +» 583 99° 82 19 96 Ibs, 10 oz. 
Women . o4 99°°5 93 16 87 Ibs, 
From this table and also from a long series of round and length bodily measure- 
ments if can be said that the relative physical qualities of the sexes of the adult 
Andamanese do not vary greatly, except that the women are gencrall somewhat smalle’ 
and physically weaker than the men. ppevieine dips) 5 
In addition to Portman’s 
Man about (1875) of 48 me 
much interest : 


and Molesworth’s measurements there are those taken by 
nand 41 women, which give the following average results of 


Average weight of 40, and body and limb measurements of 48, Andamanese males 
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The high bodily temperature may be an indication of the low vitality characteristic of 
the race. The cause is obscure, unless it is to be traced to their largely carbonaceous diet 
or to saturation with malaria producing a condition of masked fever. It has been observed 
that they do not feel themselves to be otherwise than quite well when the temperature is over 
100° Fahr., and that that condition does not affect their appearance or actions. 

In view of the experiments made in European countries and the United States as to 
the relative breathing of the sexes, it is of interest that the breathing of both sexes among 
the Andamanese is abdominal or upper abdominal, the women showing scarcely aay indi- 
eation of their breathing, though the men show it well. In the healthy younger Andamanese 
the breath is sweet and there is no distinctive smell from the bod y when clean, though they 
perspire freely. The older people with decayed teeth and tissues, have foul-smelling breath 
and bodies, partly due to a mild form of scurvy, caused by absence of vegetable food at 
certain times of the year. 

The Andamanese male matures at about 15, attains full growth at about 18, and marries 
at about 26. He begins to “ age ” at about-40, and lives on to about 60 to 65 if he reaches 
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“old age.” Except as to marriage at an earlier age, about 18, these figures tS 
to the women also, who, however, live somewhat longer than the men, retaining in old age 
both health and mental faculties, The marriages are now infructuous, though Pa 
is uncommon, a couple rarely producing families of even moderate size and many none at 
all. The child-bearing age is from 16 to 35 ; weaning is much delayed. open 

Left to themselves the Andamanese go stark naked and with head uncovered, except 
that the women wear, as clothing and not ornament, one or more leaves in front and a bunch 
of leaves tied round the waist behind, or a tassel of leaves all round. Jarawas, however, 
of both sexes have been seen entirely naked. They dislike and fear cold, but not heat, though 
they avoid exposure to the sun ; and being accustomed to gratify every sensation as it ree 
they endure thirst, hunger, want of sleep. fatigue and bodily discomfort badly. Want of 
sleep, such as occurs at their dances for occasionally as much as four days and nights, ex- 
hausts them greatly. A man’s load is 40 Ibs. and his distance 15 miles for a day or two only. 
After that he will rest, whatever the urgency. 


The food consists of fish, pork, turtle, iguana, “ wild cat ” (paradorurus ap.), shell-fish, 
turtle eggs, certain larvee, and a great variety of fruit, seeds, roots, and honey, and is plentiful 
both by sea and land. They never starve, though they are habitually heavy eaters. The 
food is always cooked and commonly eaten very hot. As much as possible of an animal 
is eaten, and the Andamanese, like most hunters. have found out the dietary value of tripe. 
The Andamanese are expert cooks and adept at preparing delicacies from parts of animals 
and fish. 

The skin, which is smooth, greasy and satiny, varies in colour from an intense sheeny 
black to a reddish brown on the unexposed parts and also on the collar bones, cheeks and other 
prominences of the body. Its general appearance has been likened to a “ black-leaded 
stove.” The scalp, the lips and nostrils are black. and there are black patches on the palate. 
The soles of the feet are brownish yellow, The Bojigngiji Group (South Andaman) are the 
darkest, and among the Onges parts of the face are a light reddish-brown. The Jarawas 
are distinctly fairer than the rest. the general colour being a deep reddish brown. Leuco- 
derma occurs on the fingers and lips. 

The hair varies from a sooty black to dark and light brown, yellowish brown and red. 
The general appearance of it is sooty black or yellowish brown. Except on the head the 
hair is scanty, but not absent : on the head it grows in smal] rings, which give it the appear- 
ance of growing in tufts, though it is really closely and evenly distributed over the whole 
scalp. Limited baldness js unknown, but temporary general baldness after disease occurs 
with a weak growth of the hair afterwards, The hair is not shaved, except on the head and 
eyebrows, and each tribe has, with many fantastic individual variants, its own method of 
wearing it. It turns grey at about 40, but white hair is not common. Shaving is ‘* woman's 
work,’’ and was performed by small flakes of quartz, but nowadays flakes from the kicks of 
glass bottles are substituted. It is effective and close, but a painful operation on an Euro- 
pean’s face, as T proved by personal experience many years ago. 

The mouth is large, the palate hard and highly arched, the lips well formed, The hands 
and feet are small and well made. The ears are small and well shaped, the eyes are generally 
dark, to a very dark brown, bright, liquid and clear, but prominent with slightly elevated 
Outer angles and become dulled with age.- The teeth, in the young, except amongst the 

nges, are white, good and on the whole free from disease. Those of the Onges are irregular 
ma Hesse eabee or ee Be his teeth ee lose their whiteness and become worn, 
is early. oC tt. > eet are roughly used without any care whatever, Dentition 


The museular strength of the Andam 
and the apparently robust quickly die 


anese is great, but their vitality is nevertheless low, 
of the lower ma 


: after sickening or severe injury, However, like many 
mmals, they recover quickly from illness when they overcome it, 
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An unintentional artificial depression of the forehead and sides and top .of the skull is 
produced in some women, chiefly among the Unges, by using # strap to carry loads on the 
hack when young. No parts of the body are intentionally pierced, injured or deformed 
for the wearing of ornaments and other purposes, though the skin is extensively tattooed. ; 
recognised, and homicidal mania occurs sometimes” ith concomitants of insanity, such ns 
eating raw flesh or earth and drinking the blood of the victim. 


* 


Statements at my disposal as to the relative prevalence of disen 






A among the Anda- 


manese amd their relative fatality are unsatisfactory, but so far as | can mule out the follow- 
ing ia a fair statement of the case im order of importance :— | 
}.—Fevers “x a4 a ef i 2 


45 percent, of all cases, 
36 ne i i on 








1V.—Other diseases | ise 2 pee See ee eee. 
These classes may be further divided up more specifically thus :— 
1.—Moalario i. - 7 - 3F .. 40 per cent. of all casex. 
a i +? oh as 
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1V.—Other diseases * ar a s ae e " a 
Without placing too much reliance on the above tahle, it serves to bring out the fact 
that among the Andamanese, as among the alien immigrants, malarial fever is the over- 
whelming prevalent cause of sickness. As also in the case of immigrants, malarial feveris not 
nearly so fatal in proportion to cases m5 the diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs. 
‘Thus I make ont that deaths from malarial fevers ocour in 8°5 per cent. of the cases, while 
those from diseases of the respiratory organs in {0 per cent., and of the digestive organs in 
74 per cent. ‘These considerations prepare us for the old statement that the prevalent diseases 
among the Andumanese are climatic and the same as those of the foreign immigrants. 
Goings little further into detail, it has been noticed that malarial fevers are commonest in 
June, at the commencement of the monsoon and during heavy bursts of rain thereafter, Malaria! 
fever commences as usual in the intermittent form and proves fatal as remittent fever. Other 
azymotic feversare uncommon, though the Andamanese will drink tho filthiest water. A short 
rainfall in the Andamans is usually accompanied by high dry winds and then is the high time 
of the chest diseases. But though the Andamanese are susceptible to bronchial catarrh, and 
though chronic bronchitis is common, it is not fatal ; pneumonia is, however, extremely fatal. 
Pleurisy, hamoptysis and pbthisis are comparatively rare, Abdominal diseases, though com- 
paratively uncommon, are very fatal : diarrhoea, including probably dysentery, claiming most 
victims. Dyspepsia and colio are both common. In health the stools are regular, but inclined 
to looseness. They have been likened to those of the lower mammals when in good health, 
Of other diseases sunstroke 1 dreaded and always fatal. The brain and spinal cord are 
not often affected, though curvature of the spine is occasionally seen. Scurvy occurs af the 
seasons when vegetable dict, 1.4, such a8 fruits and roots afford, is too scanty. Elephantiasis 
occurs among the Unges, but is limited to the Little Andaman. Chronic muscular rheu- 
matiam oceura among the older people, leading to loss and withering of limbs. Ulcers, gene- 
rally the reault of wounds in the jungles, are common and, 0s with the immigranta, slow to 
eal. Abacesacs are also commat. Considering that personal unoloaniiness is often extreme, 
skin diseases are curiously infrequent, exeepl ringworm and exfoliated dermatitis, some- 
times leading to destruction of finger and toe nila, due cither to sourvy or exposure. 
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Excluding malaria, endemic disease has not been recognised among the Andamanese, 
and the only epidemics that had been known to attack them up to 1901 are imported pneu- 
monia (1868), syphilis (1876), measles (1877), and influenza (1892), in that order : unhappily 
with disastrous effect. Exposure to the sun and wind in the cleared spaces, the excessive 
use of tobacco and over-clothing, as results of contact with civilization, are also said to have 
undermined their health as a body of human beings, Intoxicants are forbidden to them by 
iocal rules and are not easily or commonly procured by them. 

The diseases which the Andamanese distinguish by name are malarial fever, catarrh, 
coughs and rheumatism. Phthisis and heart disease are recognised, but are believed to be 
spirit caused and so are all internal maladies, which of course are not understood, 

Medicine and surgery are almost absent from the Andamanese purview. They will bleed 
on the forehead for fever and headache and round abscesses to alleviate pain. They scarify for 
rheumatism and internal pain as a last resort, Red ochre and various herbal concoctions are 
both swallowed and applied as all-healers, in which they have great faith. Certain leaves are 
sometimes applied to local affections and beds made of them for the sake of their supposed 
medicinal odour. Cinctures, sometimes of human bones, are used to alleviate pain, but no 
other charms are employed. Occasionally the diet is slightly changed to relieve illness, and 
they are quick to avail themselves of the hospital provided for them. They are extremely 
afraid of European surgery and will tremble violently at the sight of the operating knife. 
They smear themselves with white clay and water against the heat of the sun,and with red 
ochre and oil after dark as a protection against cold. 

The sick are sympathetically and very kindly, but superstitiously, treated. ‘here are 
no pregnancy customs and those at childbirth are sensible and without superstition, difficult 
delivery being practically unknown. | 

Snakebite is uncommon and seldom fatal. Ligatures above the bite and searifying are 
applied, both operations showing observation and common sense, Bites of centipedes, scor- 
pions, leeches and ticks cause little inconvenience to the Andamanese, though very much te 
immigrants. 

The figures of the men are muscular and well formed and generally pleasing ; often a 
young man is distinctly good looking, for, though there is a tendency to prognathism, it is not 
commonly pronounced, while a straight and well formed nose and jaw, accompanied by supe- 
rior intelligence and an irritable temper indicating a nervous temperament, are by no means 
rare, The natural good looks of many of the people are injured by the habit of shaving and 
smearing themselves with greasy red and white pigments, 

The pleasing appearance of the men is not a characteristic of the women, whose habits 
of completely shaving the head and profusely smearing themselves, with an early tentlency 
to stoutness and ungainliness of figure and sometimes to pronounced prognathism, frequently 
make them unattractive objects to Europeans. They are, however, bright and merry even 
into old age and are under no special social restrictions, have a good deal of influence, and in old 
age are often much respected. They, nevertheless, readily and naturally acquiesce in a posi- 
tion of subordination, slavery and drudgery to the men, and are apt to herd together in parties 
of their own sex. Variation from type is much commoner among the men than the women. 

(7) Mental Characteristics. 

The nerve development of the Andamanese is low, pain is not severely felt and wounds 
quickly heal. The sense development is normal, and instances of unusual acuteness observed 
are the result of personal training in certain directions and not of heredity, ¢e.g., they will 
recognise orie of themselves at a great distance, but not an unaccustomed object such asa 
European: they can smell a fire or hear the sound of dancing also at a great distance, but this 
ishecause they are always onthe look-out for these things and their discernment is a matter of 
habit and of much consequence to themselves. They can, in short, do well such things as 
they pay particular or habitual attention to. 
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iat Asotinraaens tas naturally fer airlited, a eas nar aici ctearwed will be found 
to be Gue to leueoma or other disonse, In respect to sight, however, they are not more highly 
gifted than civilized mankind. The colour sense is hardly developed at all and they are what 
would be called in Europe colour-blind to mozt colours, Black, white and red are ‘liatinguish- 
ed, but green and blue are not. This is due apparently to want of obaervation only, as they 
distinguish between white pamt and the white European ekin. A good deal of biindness war 
caused by imported epidemio ophthalmia in 1877, Hoaring is not abnormally acute, but is 
highly trained in matters pertaining to jungle craft. Touch seems to be undeveloped. The 
sense of smoll is highly developed in matters necessary to their existence, but they have oo 
appreciation of artificial scent or of that of flowers which do not denote food, nor can they 
distinguish by smo)! that which they cannot see unless it be an object af food. eee 
developed as to honey, distinguishing that deposited from different flowers. They care 
nothing for scenery and do not decorate themerclves wilh flowers, 

In childhood-the Andamanese are possessed of o bright intelligence, which, however, soon 
reaches its climax, and the adult may be compared in this respect with the civilised chila of ten 
or twelve, He hos never had any sort of agriculture, nor until the English tanght him the 
use of dogs did he ever domesticate any kind of animal or oird, nor did he wach himseli to turn 
turtle or to wehook and line in lishing, He canuotuoant and all his ides ore nazy, inkocu- 
rate and ill-defined, He haa never developed unaided any idea of drawing or making & tally 
or record for any purpose, but he readily underatan‘la a sketoh or plan when shown hin. He 
soon becomes mentally tired and is apt to break down physically under mental training, 


He retaina throughout life the main characteristics of the child :of very short but strong 
memory ; suspicions of, but hoapitablo to, strangers, ungratelul ;imiitativoand watchful of his 

panions and neighbours; vain and under the spur of vanity undustrious antl parsevering ; 
teachable up toa quickly reached limit ; fond of underinet gaines and practical jokes ; too happy 
and carcless to be affected in teunperament by his superstitions ; too carcicss indeed to store 
wator even for a voyage ; plucky but not courageous; ruckless only from ignorance or inappre- 
cistion of danger ;selfish but not without generosity, chivalry ora eenge of honour; petulant, 
hasty of temper, entirely irresponsible and vhilcish in action in hia wrath and equally quick 
toforget ; affectionate, lively in his movements and oxcoecingiy tasing in his moments of good 
temper. At these times the Andamanese are gentle and pieagant to each other, considerate 
to the aged, the weakly or the helpless and to ceptives, kind to their wives and proud of thoir 
children, whom they often over-pet ; but whon auered, cruel, jealous, treacherous and vin. 
diotive ; and alwaya unstable, They are bright and merry companions, talaative, inquisitive 
and restless ; busy in their own pursuits ; keen sportsmen and naturally dependent, absorb- 
ed in the chase from sheer love of it and other physical occupations ; 4nd not iustiul, indevent 
or indecently abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become intractable, masterful and quarreleomoe, 
A people to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative and bound up in ancestral cus. 
tom} not amonable to civilization, all the teaching of yeara beatowed on sone OL them having 
introduced no abstract ideas among the tribesmen, anil changed no bavit in practical matters 
affecting comfort, health, and mode of life. Irresponsibility is & charasteristio,though ins 
stances of akeen sense of responsibility are not wanting. Several Andamaucse can take 
charge of the steering of # large steain launch through dangerous vhannels, exercising then 
eaution, daring and skill, though not to an European extent; and the prenent (1001)dynamo. 
man of the electric lighting on Ross Island is an Andamanese, while the wire-man is a Nico. 
barese, both of whom exhibit the liveliest sense of their responsibilities, though a deep-rooted 
nnconquerable fear of the dynamo and wires when at work. The Nicobarese ahows, ag is to 
be expected, the higher order of intellect. Another Andamanese was used by Portman for 
years ig an accountant and kept his accounts in English acourately and well, 
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The intelligence of the women is good, though not as a ruleequal to that of the men. 
In old age, however, they frequently exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is respect- 
ed, Several women trained in a former local Mission Orphanage from early childhood have 
shown much mental aptitude and capacity, the “savagery ” in them, however, only dying 
down as they grew older. They can read and write well, understand and speak English 
correctly, have acquired European habits completely, and possess much shrewdness and com- 
mon sense : one, Topsy, herself taught her Andamanese husband, the dynamo-man above 
mentioned, to read and write English and induced him to join the Government House Press 
as a compositor. She writes a well expressed and correctly spelt letter in English, and has 
& shrewd notion of the value of money. In later years she visited England as an “aya,”’ 
and took naturally to civilised life. Such women, when the instability of youth is past, make 
good “‘ ayas,” as their men-kind make good waiters at table. The highest general type of 
intelligence yet noticed is in the Jarawa tribe. ; 


. The Andamanese divide the day by the position of the sun and can roughly divide the 
night, though they have no idea of steering by the sun or stars. The yearis known by the 
three main seasons of the climate and the months rudely by the flowering and fruiting of trees 
of economic value to them. Tides are understood and carefully noted,a necessary accom- 
plishment to a people largely living on shell-fish and navigating shallow tidal creeks and 
shores, They are aware of the connection of the phases of the moon with the tides and have 
names for the four phases of each lunation. They know the four quarters of the compass in 
reference to the daily position of the sun and have names for the four chief winds that blow 
(N. W., N. E., 8. E., 8. W.) They differentiate three kinds of clouds :—Cumulus, stratus, 
nimbus. The only constellation they have distinguished is Orion and they have discovered 
the Milky Way for which they have a name, and also call it “the way of the angels ” (méro- 
win, the daughter-messengers of Puluga). 
The social emotions are not generally expressed. The Andamanese have no words for 
ordinary salutations, greeting or for expressing thanks. On meeting they stare at each other 
for a Jengthened period in silence, which the younger breaks with a commonplace remark 
and then follows an eager telling of news, which an Andamanese always delights in hearing. 
Relatives, however, sit in each other’s laps, huddled closely together at meeting, weeping 
loudly and demonstratively, and after a long soparation this may last for hours. The Onges 
are less demonstrative, and on such occasions shed a few silent tears only and caress each 
other with their hands. At paring they take each other by the hand and blow on it, 
exchanging sentences of conventional farewell. | 


Undemonstrative though they are, the Andamanese are readily roused to emotion, find- 
ing that difficulty in separating the real from the assumed observed in other savages. At 
Government House, Calcutta,in 1895, when a party was told to sit down and weep to show 
the custom at meetings, in a few moments the weeping became fenuine,and when after a 
short time they were told te stop and get up, tears were streaming down their faces. 

The Andamanese are good climbers, and rapid walkers and runners, moving with a free 
and independent gait, and can travel considerable distances at a time. The Jarawas turn 
their toes in, due to the necessity of stooping to pass along their paths through the tangled 
jungle. The Eremtaga, jungle-dwellers, are good but not remarkable trackers. The Aryéto,. 
longshoremen, are good swimmers and aremuch at home in the water. The A : 
generally show a dexterity in getting about their thick and tangled jungles which bafiles all 
immigrants, though in this respect the Eremtaga quite out-distance the Aryéto, and the. 
Jirawas apparently all the others. In the jungles all shooting with arrows is necessarily at. 
very short distance, and generally the Andamanese are good shots at short distances ani 
judging direction yery well but distance hardly at all. They can, however, at the very ale 

distance required for shooting fish, allow accurately for refraction in moying water, and will 
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ahoot their fiah successfully even in the surf, in a manner that ix inimitable ; this is really due 

The Andamanese are nnadventarons seamen, poling and paddling their canoes with suuall 
de paddles at considerable speed, {eater than that of an ordinary ship'a boat for « little 

distance, though they could not paddle away from one in even # shortchase ; but they never 

go out of sight of Jand; have never been even to the Cocoa (30 miles), nor to Narcondam and 
ir, Man has atlegend from Car Nicobar, doubtfully going to ahow that the Onges from the 

daman once made raids on that island - but ifthis were true they would do so still. 

(iv) Habits and Customs, 

Except in the Little Andaman and among the Jirawas there are no fixed habitations, 
the search for casily obtained food and Insanitary habita obliging the people to be nomada, 
for they haveno practice of cultivation und domestionto no animal whatever, excopt dogs 
obtained from the English. They thus dwell in various customary encampments, situate 
within their respective territories, At these encampments, rdaallg Rsel in sheltered. spots, 
they erect about 14 temporary huts capable of holding up to 50 to $0 persons, arranged fnoing 
inwards on an oval plan always more or lesa irregular, thus— 
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The central space is the dancing ground. A hut ismercly a thatoh about 4 feet long hy 
§ feet wide, sloping from § inches behind to 4] [ect in front, placed on four uprights and some 
cross-pieces without walls, In unsheltered spots and at the headquarters of septs large 
circular huts are built with a good deal of ingenuity, having eaves nearly touching the ground, 
Fhese will be as much as 16 fect high and 30 fect in diameter. For hunting purposes mero 
thatched sheltera are oreoted for protection from the wind. Close to every hut is a very 
small platform for surplus food about 18 inches from the ground, and in it at least one fire is 
carefully presorved, ‘This. is the ono thing that the Andamanese are really carcful about, for 
they do not know how to make fire, though they show much skill in so carrying smouldering 
logs with them by land or sea that they are not extinguished. Theirignorance of this fanda- 
mental requirement of civilization is shown in their fire-legend, that fire was originally atolen 
from their deity, Puluga, and has never been allowed to become extinct since. Excepting 
guns, nothing has more impressed the Andamanese with European power and resources than 
the use of matches, i.¢., of making ire whenever required with ease. 
- Jn the Little Andaman and among the Jarawas of the South Andaman, large permanent 
huts for use-in the wet season are built wp of solid materinis to 30 feet in height and 60 in 
breadth to hold the fires of T to 8 hunting parties, any 60 to 10 people, i.e, they contain 7 to 
8 fires with about § persons to each “fire.” The Jirawa's hunting camp is much the same 
as that of any other Andamancse and his creat communal hut is built on the same principle 
ha-the larger huts of the other Andamanese, | 
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The use of the flimsy hunting ahelters and camp huts of the Andama nese ia fendered 
possible in the wet and stormy weather so common in the Telonds by the denseness of the 
jungle, which prevents the winds from reaching them even when olose to the sea-beach anid 
osuses the rain to fall vertically opon them. 

There is no idea of Government, but to each tribe and to each sept of it there isa recog. 
nised head, who haa attained that position by tacit sgrcament on account of some admitter! 
superiority, mental or physical, and commands a limited respect and such obedience as the 
self interrst of the other individus! men of thetribe or sept dictates. There is a tendency 
to hereditary right in the natural selection of chiefs, but there ia no social atatua that is not 
peraonally aoquired. The social position of a chief's family follows that of the chief himsel! 
and admits of many privileges in the shape of tribal influence and immunity from drudgery, 
His wife is among women what he is among mon, and at hia death, if a mother and not 
young, she retains his privileges, Age commands respect andthe young are deferential to 
the elders. Offences, i.¢., murder, theft, adultery, mischief, assault, are punished by tho 
agerinved party on his,own acount by injury to the body and property or by murder, 
Without more active interference on the part of others than is consistent with their own 
safety, and without any fear of consequences except vengeance from the friencs of the other 
side, and evan this is usually ayoided by disappearance till the short memory of the people 
has obliterated wrath, 

Property is communal, as is-al) the Jand, and ideas as toindividual possessions are but 
mdimentary, accompanied with an incinfent tabu ofthe property belonging to a chief. An 
Andamanese will often readily part with ornamenta to any onewhoasks for them. Theft, 
or the takine of property without leave, is only recomnined asto things of absolute necessity, 
Sa Arrows, plg’a flesh, fire, A very mde barter axista hatweon tribes of the samegroup in 
regard to articles not locally obtainable or manifaotured. This applied especially to cooking 
pots, which are made of a special olay found ankyrin certain parts ofthe islands, Tho barter 
is really a gift of onmarticle in expectation ofanother of assumed corresponding value in re. 
turn, and a row if it is not forthooming, The territory of other tribes is carefully reepectci! 
without, however, there being any fixed boundaries. 

The duties of men and women are clearly 





— 








defined by custom, but not so as to make that 
of the womon romparatively hard. The women hava & tacitly acknowledged inferior posi- 
tlon, but it is not such as to bo marked or to leave them without influence, 


The religion is simple animiam and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, the sea, 
disease and ancestora, and of avoidance of acta traditionally displeasing to them, and this in 
spite of an abundance of mythological tales told in a confused, disjointed manner that is moat 
instructive to the student of such things. There is neither ceremonial worship nor propi- 
tiation. There isan anthropomorrhie deity, Puluga, the causa of all things, whom it is not, 
however, necessary to propitiate, thangh FNS, #.¢,, atts displeasing to him, are avoided for 
fear of damage to the products of the juncla. Pringa dwells now in the sky, but used to live 
on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest mountain. The Andamanese have an idea that the 


“goal” will go under the earth hy an aerial bridge after death, but there is no hea. 


. | scond sight and power to com- 
munioste with spirits and to bring about good and had fortrme. These practise an m5 
omy magic and witeheraft to euch personal profit, by means of good things tamed ic them- 
selves, as thess people appreciate, Thore are no onths, covenants and ordeals, nor any forms 
of appeal to supernatural powers, | 3 

Paluga, who is fundamentally with some definiteness identifiable with the storm (wulwoc) 
mixed up with ancestral chiofs, has ao many attributes of the Deity that it tb dale ke (u isl ‘ . 
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the term by" God."’ He haa a wife and a family of one son many daughters, He trans- 
mits his orders through his son to his daughters, who are his messengers, the Mérowin, He 
has no authority over tho evil spirits and contuntshimself with pointing out offenders against 
himself to them. The two great evil, fe, harmful, spirits are Frem-chauga of the Forrat 
and Jirawin of the Soa, Tike Puluga, both have wives and families. The minor evil spirits 
are Nila and a numerous class, the Chal, who are proctically spirits of disease, The Sun is 
the wife of the Moon and the Stare are their children dwelling near Polnga, but there is no 
trace of sun-worship, though they twang their bows and “ chaff” the moon during an ecliper, 
and « solar eclipse frichtens them, keening them silent. 

The Andamanese idea of the son! arises ont of hia reflection in water ond not out of his 
shadow which follows him about, His reflection is his spirit, which gors afterdeath to an- 
other jungle world, Chai-i-tin, nnderthe earth, which is fot and supported onan immense 
palm tree. There the spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth occasionally and has a dis- 
tinct tenctonoy to tranamieration into other heings and creatures. Every child conceived 
has had a prior existence andthe theory of metemmavehosia anpearsin many other supersti- 
tions, notable in naming a second child after a previons dead one, hecause thesnirit of tho 
formor babe haa heen tranaforred to the present one, and in their recognising all Natives of 
India and the Far Fast a5 ¢hjuaa, or persons endowed with the spirits of their ancestors. 

The suneratitions and mvtholocy of the Andamanese.are the direct outcome of their he- 
liefs in relation tosnirits, Thus. fire frightens Erem-chinga, so it is always carried, They 
avoid offenring the Sun and the Moon by silence at their rise. Pulngs shows himeelf in 
atorm. andso they annease him by throwing explosive lesves on the fire, and deter him hy 
burning hoes’-wax, becanae he does not like the smell, Earthquakes are the sport of the 
ancestors, ‘There are Inoke and untucky actions, but not many, and a few omens and charma, 
Animale and birds are credited with hnman canacities, ¢7.,conviots murdered by Jarawas 
have heen found with hear stones placed on them and stones have been found placed along 
their pathwars, Every Andamanese knows that this is a warning to the birds not to tell the 
English that the men had been murdered and that the murderers had passed along the path 

The creat bulkof the Andamanese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings with Tomo, 
the first rnoestor, to whom and his wife he brought fire and taught all the arts and for whom 
he created evervthing. This line of belief is still alive, and everything natural that is new is 
attributed to Puluca. Thus, when the Andamanese were introduced to the volcano, Barren 
Talend, on seeing the emoke from the top, they at once christened it Molatirchons, Smoke 
Island, and eaid the fire was Puluga’s. 

The next most important element in the mythology ia in the story of the cataclysm, 
which engulfed the islands and was of course caused by Puluga, Itseparated the population 
and destroyed the fire, which was afterwards stolen by Liiratit, the kingfisher, and restored 
to the people. Ths population previous to the eataclysm became the chquga or ghostly an- 
ceators, Othor stories relate the origin af customs, ¢.g., tattooing and dancing, of the arts, 
articles of food, harmful spirits, and so on. 

‘An important ethnological item in these stories ia the constant presence of the ideas of 
metempsrechosia and of metamorphoais into animals, fish, birds, stone and other objecta in 
nature. Indeed the fauno chiefly knowntothe Andamanese are ancestors changed super- 
natorally into animals. | , 1) se ; 

“There are rudimentary initiatory oustoma for both males and femiales, connegted with 
arrival at puberty and marrisgesbility and pointing to limited tabu. On tesohing puberty 
or thereabouts, between 12 and 16 years of age, abstention from about six kinds of food, each 
in turn, ia voluntarily commenced and continued for some years. At the end of each sbeten- 
tion there are a few ceremonies and some dancing, andthe youth of both sexes then become 

“grown up." There is nothing else to mark this period beyond the application of an honorifig 
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najie while it lasts, no secret to be communicated, no religious ceremony; Tn after-life, 

however, men who have gone through the initintory period together will not fight, quarrel, 
nor call eaoh other by name. They will assume great friendship, while avoiding each other 
with a mutaal shyness. The women also practise alimited tabuas to food during menstru- 

ation and pregnancy. The idea of tabu doea undoubtedly exist as to food and every man has 
his owntahued articles throngh life, which is, however, usually something observed to dis- 
agree with him in childhood or to be unpalatable. 

There are alo limitations as to sexual familyrelations. Only 
together. Widows and widowers, bachelors and maidens eat with their own sex only. A 
main may not address directly « married woman youngerthan himself or touch his wife's 
sister or the wife of a younger relative, and vice tersi. 

The tattooing is partly ceremonial, os o test of courage and enduranoo of pain, and #0 
is piinting the body with clava, oils, ete. By the material and design is shown sickness, 
antrow or festivity and the unmarried condition. 

The great amusement of the Andamanese, indeed their chief object in life after the chase. 
i# the formal evening or night danor, a curious monotonous performance nocompanicd hy 
drumming the feet rhythmically on o special sounding board, like a Crusader’s shield and mis- 
taken fora shield by several observers, singing a song more or less impromptu and of a com- 
pasa limited to four semitones and the intermediate quarter tones, and clspping the hands 
= the thighs in unison. The dapoe takes place every evening whenever there are enongh for 

it, and lasts for hours and all night at meetings of the tribes or septa for the purpose, Tt then 
becomes ceremonial and i= continned for several nights in soceession. Doth sexes take 
allotted parts in it. ‘This and turtle hunting are the only things which will keep the Andama- 
nese awoke all night long. There are five varietics of thedance among the tribes: that of 
the Gnge-Jarawas being an entirely different performance. 

The Andamanese appreciate rhythm and time, but not pitch or tune, They sing in 
unison, but not in parts, and can neither sing in chorus hor repeat or even catch anair. The 
key in which a solo or chorus is started is quite accidental. They can be readily tanght any 
dance step and can teach {it themselves from observation. 

Every man who respects himself is a composer of songs, always consisting of a solo and 
refrain, and sings without action or gesticulation and alwaysto the same rhythm. The songs 
relate only to travel, sport and personal adventures, never to love, children and the usual 
abjects of poetry, and very rarely to beliefs and superstition. The wording is enigmatje anc 
excessively elliptic, the words themselves being in grammatical order, hut ahorn of all affixes 
ag a@rule, As in all postry unusual words are employed, But clipped as the wording 
prosaic as the subjects are, the Andamuneseare far from being unable to give a niet turn 
to their phraseology and ideas. The women have lullabies for their babies. 

The Andamancee are childishly fond of games and have an indigenous blind-man’s-buff, 
leap-frog and hide-and-seek, Mock pig and turtle hunts, mock burials, and “ ghost " hunte 
are favourite sports, Matches in swinging, swimming, throwing, skimming (ducks and 
drakes), shooting (archery), and wrestling are practised. | 

Every child isnamed for life after one of about twenty conventional names by the mother, 
of course without reference to sex, immediately upon pregnancy becoming evident, to which 
isa anickname, varying occasionally as life proceeds, in added fram personal pecu- 

liazities, deformities, disfgurements, or eccentricities and sometimes fram flattery or reve- 
rence. _Gitls are alao given “ flower names " after one of sixteen selected trees which hap- 
peo ar in domes at the time age reach puberty, 
“womb-name " is called the teng-I'dr-ula and on the child being 
distinguishing sex by the genitals, ala, male, and kate, female, are prefixed cm tabshood 
ee women’s “flower name’ " precedes the feng- Par ule till motherhoond or adva years, 
ut ia often used ajone, Asthe " flower names ' are of nvuch interest, the following list of 

















shea ta piven inthe Bion laugiags: ices acy sloica of es s0 AOE: ogarded ns id 
cal by the Andamanese, belong to trees sometimes of quite different apecies : 's mistabothat 
iz made by peoples of much higher mental development. 


’ Flower name, ‘Tres, Flowering month, 





§(1) Scmecarpus (Sp) -. ss Qa 
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Tid; 4 (1) Unidentified =a ft # | ril > 

vee ++ > 2) Croton urgyratus , . _, April. 

Yéri +“ Starculin (Sp.) ++ April. 

Pataka (1) Meliorma eimplieifolin a May 

(2) Terminalia procera . .: * 

Riche 4 (1) Eugenia, (Sp.) +s .. Jtne, 

Chagara . ' oul Sheevaaroon dalbergici idew reese 

hiwora .. cm + at, 

Chirapa .. Unidenti fied. . . .. September, 

- (1) Unidentified ty - ¥ 

Yalu Ey: (2) Eugenia (3p.) Tes i$ t November 

Chilip .. Dioapyros densiflora .. November, Deeem- 
her, January and 
February, 


The people are now ignorant of the origin of the flower names or of the cause of i selec: 
tion of the trees above mentioned, The honorifics maja anit mam ore prefixed ont of respect 
to the name of elderly malra and chant to oll nomes of marrictl Women. Girls are addressed 
by the flower name and the elders by the honorific, Names aro vot much used in addressing, 
but chiefly for naming the absent or in calling. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, anitby preference, but not necessarily, exogamous 
as regerts sept and endogamous as regards tribe or more strictly group, Divorce is rare and 
unknown after the birth of a child; unfaithfulness after marriage, which entails the murder 
of both the guilty parties, if practicable, is not common ; and polyandry, polygamy, bigamy, 
and incestare unknown. Marriages are not religious, but are attended with distinct ceremonies, 
Marriage after death of one party orcivorce is usual. Before marriage [tee intercourse between 
the sexes within the exogamous limits is the rule, though some conventional precautions are 
taken to prevent it. 

Portman tersely describes the marriage ceremony thus ; ‘When the elders of a sopt are 
aware that a young couple sre anxious to marry, the bride is taken to a newly made hut and 
made to sit down in it. The bridegroom runs away into the jungle, but after some struggling 
and pretence at hesitation, is brought in by foree and made to sit in the bride's Jap, This jz 
the whole ceremony. ‘Lhe newly married couple have little to say to, and are very shy of, 
each other for wt least a month after marriage, when they gradonally settle down together.” 

Marriages dre the business of parentsor guardians,and they have a right of betrotho! «tf 
children, the batrothal being rewarded as a marriage. Marital relations are somewhat com- 
plicated and quite as strictly observed as among civilised communities. Old books on 
thia point generally ascribe hestiality and promiscuity to the race, but quite wrongly. 

Deaths occasion loud lamentation from all connected with the deeeased. Babies are 
buried under the floor of their parents’ hut, Adults are either buried in o shallow grave, or, 
asan honour, tied up ina bundle and placed ona platform in a tree. Wreaths of cane leaves 
are then fastened conspicuous)y round the encampment, and it in deserted for about three 
months. Burial) spots are also sufficiently well marked. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with erey clay and refraining from dancing for the above period. After some months 
the bones of the deceased are washed, broken up and made into ornaments, to which great 
importance is attached, as mementos ofthe deceased, and as they are believed to stop pain 
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. and cure diseases by simple application to the diseased part. The skull is worn down the back 


tied round theneck, usually, but not always, by the widow, widower or nearest relative. 
Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con- 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conventional, reverential and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

(v) Arts. 

The only stone cutting implement known to the Andamanese is the quartz flake chipped 
olf, never worked, and held between the fingers for shaving and tattooing ; and shells and fish 
bones are used for the small blades of the peculiar adze of this people, and for arrow points, 
scraping and cutting. A cyrena valve is the ordinary knife and scraper. Hammers, anvils, 
hones, and oven-stones consist of natural stones. They have never made celts, | 

The ends of glass bottles for some years, and iron from wrecks for a long time past, have 
been substituted for the indigenous implements, when and where procurable. The object 
of the long series of murderous raids made by the inland Jarawas on the outlying parts of the 
Penal Settlement has now been proved to have been in search for iron. The implements 
on the whole are coarsely and roughly made. +04 

The weapons of the Andamanese are bow and arrow, harpoon, fish spear, pig spear, and 
they have never had anynotion of poisoning the blades, which however sometimes inflict 
(langerous septic wounds from dirt, though as a rule they are kept bright as a matter of pride. 
Barbed arrows and harpoons with loose heads are used for eatching and pulling up game in 
the jungles and marking where turtle or large fish are sinking, 

Excellentinformation with illustrations on the domestic and other arts of the Andama- 
nese isto be foundin a minutely accurate work, Man’s Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands. Stringfornets and all purposes is twisted, often neatly, from the inner bark of 
creepers. Large nets of this string are made for driving turtle and hand-nets for prawns and 
small fish, and for wallets. Stout cord is made from the inner bark of the Melochia velutina. 
Whole, split and scraped canes are used as binders, The weaving is good, neat and stout, 
and baskets and mats are thus well made from strips of canes. 


Theunglazed circular clay cooking-pots with rounded or pointed bottoms, to the Anda. 
manese very valuable, are built up by hand, sundried and then baked, but not thoroughly, 
inthe fire. They are often encased in basket work for safety. Their manufacture, form and 
ornament are typical of the Stone Age generally. Buckets are hollowed out of wood or 
cut from the joints of thebamboo. Canoes are hollowed out of whole trunks of light, suft 
timber by the adze without the use of fire, do not last long and are only fair sea boats. They 
are however capable of holding many people and a good deal of light cargo. , 

The personal ornaments made are—bunches and strips of fibres and leaves scraped, cut 
and hammered, fringes of dentalium shells and straw-coloured wreaths of hammered and roast- 
ed dendrobium bark. The bones, skulls and jawbones of deceased relatives arealso used 
whole, or broken and scraped to fancy or requirement, as ornaments, besides necklaces of 
the bones of animals. Tattooing and painting the bodyare only ornamental to the extent 
that,in the latter case especially, deviations from the conventional designs are due to personal 
taste. The only ornaments to dwellings and huts are the heads of turtle, pigs, iguana, or 
paradoxurus killed in hunting. These are hung up partly as ornaments and partly as trophies 
but not with any idea of record. 

Every manufactured article has its own customary conventional line ornament in one 
or more of three colours and in one or more of eleven patterns, approximately achieved only. 
The colours are red, white and brown from natural earths. The patterns are (1) chevrons, 
(2) close cross-hateh, (3) wide cross-hatch, (4) parallel lines, (5) parallelsand chevrons 
combined, (6) lozenges, (7) plait or guilloche, (8) herring-bone, (9) cross cuts, (10) loops, 
(11) vandyke with scalloped bands and cross lines, ama 





VI. 
Extracts from Mr. M. V, Portman's Reports on the First Dealings with the Onges in 1886," 
Fleft Port Blair with o party in the steamer Ros on the 27th October 1896, having No. I 
lighter, and a 10-oared boat in tow. Six convicts and 27 Andamanese scoonmpaniod me, and 
T bad rations for three months for the entire party. 

[ arrived at the Little Andaman Island on the 28th October, and anchored in Bumila 
Greck. For the next three days we were en tin muking o snall clearing on the Enst 
bank of the Cruek, and housing the party. The Little Andamanese from the neighbouring 
huta came down daily to visit me, and were very friendly. I heard with regret that the 
little boy Api I had left with the Ekodi tribe in April 1886 was dead, but the remainder of 
those people who had lived with me in Port Blair, all came tomy camp. Women and 
children now came fearlessly to the camp, and the first difficulty I met with was that of jire- 
venting the savages from looting the camp of everything theyfanciet, Byioeakingon example 
of one of tho first enaes that occurred, and treating the delinquents somewhat roughly, T 








soon got them to understand that they were only to have what we gave them, not all they 


saw, onl from that tioe, with two exceptions to which [shall refer later, lL have had no trouble. 
T have been very lavish of presents to all the people. 

Very stormy woutlier began just after my arrival, and T therefore confined my work 
to going about amongst the neighbouring villages and endeavouring to gain inffmence over 
the people, and to learn their language. The Andamanese I had brought with mo were oo- 


eunied in turtling, canoe cutting, etc., and T encouraged the Littl Andamanesc to go 


amongst them and ussociite with them. They soon took to swimming off on board the 
steamer or coming in their canoes to visit me, and cecasionally brought me baskets of dried fish 
as presents, On November 3rd three men, whom | afterwards found belonged to the 
south coast of the Island, poid me a visit, and were very pleasant. 

On the 12th November I tried to go down the coast in the Ross and cross to the South 
Sentinel Island, but the weather was so bad that [ was obliged to put hack. The Little 
Andamanese with me gave me the name of the South Sentinel Island as Keligageai, bot anid 
that they had never been there, On the 13th I coasted down to Tokaini and saw all the peo- 
ple there, They received me in an unconcerned way and appeared to take little interest, 
wven in the presents we had brought, I learnt that the man captured at Jackson Creek in 
January 1585, who afterwards died in Port Blair, was from the Tokaini village, and that hie 
rea! name was Tileme, 

On the 14th very heavy rain commenced, and on the 15th a cyclone ect in, which lasted 
till the 20th. With the exception of tho loss of her side-curtains the Rose sustained no 
damage, T had both anchors down and hawsers passed outside all, Until the 18th T was 
unable even to get ashore on the bank of Bowila Crock, where we were anchored, and the 
eonvicts and Andamanese suffered very much, The clearing was 18 inches under water, 
and the people were living on raised mackdns [wooden platforms} they had made, All the 
Andamanese huts had been blown down, but the tents, being more sheltered, had stood. Tt 
wonld have been dangerous to have gone further into the jungle, owing to the falling braucties 
of trees, and on the sand one could not stand up to the wind, lt had to crawl along. | Muwh 
damage was done in the junglo, quantities of dead fish were washed ip on the coasts, am! 
inuny birds and bata soci to have been iilfled. The Little Andamanese acem to have auf. 
fered much from the cold and want of food, and several sick whom I had seen at Tokami 
on the 18th had died. As soon as the cyclone was over many people came to me for food. 
The rain was so heavy thet the creek was running with fresh water down to the mouth, After 
tle in See 





4 The Unges have since become a friendly us any other tribe exccpt the Jarawna, 
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this storm the place seemed to become unhealthy, and from that time onward there has 
been a great deal of sickness amongst the Andamanese and convicts. I did not suffer much 
myself until January. : 

Owing to the heavy sea outside I was unable to go anywhere until the 24th, and the 
Andamanese continued cutting [out logs for] boats and catching turtle. On the 24th I 
visited Jackson Creek. The landing here was very difficult owing to the surf, and our boat was 
swamped. It is impossible to enter the creek as the sand has now silted up so much, and 
I landed on the north side of it. Several people met us and were given presents. I walked 
along the shore with them for some distance, and visited some sandstone caves, in which 
were the grass variety of edible birds’-nests. All the water here contains much lime, and 
stalactites are formed in the caves. 


On the 26th I was visited by Her Majesty’s Indian Marine 8. Kwangtung, the Com- 
mander supplying me very kindly with such rations, etc.,as Trequired. On the 29th I walked 
down the coast from Jackson Creek to Api Island and went some way into the interior. The 
people received us in a friendly manner, but were very greedy for presents, taking every 
thing they saw, not only out of the boats but even from the persons of my Andamanese, 
and seizing many articles which could be of no possible use to them. This behaviour I 
checked with the help of the interpreters I had brought down from Bfimila Creek, and the 
people soon began to obey my directions. 

Much sickness having now set in, [returned to Port Blair with the worst cases on 
the Ist December. There wasa heavy sea andthe Ross had a good opportunity of 
showing what a fine sea boat she is, Two Little Andamanese from the Ekudi village accom- 
Janied me, one of whom, Kogio Kai, had been in Port Blair before as a captive in 1885, On 
the 4th December I returned to the Little Andaman (arriving there on the 5th) with some 
fresh convicts and Andamanese. The weather on the way back was even worse than 
what we had coming up. My absence, leaving a small party of convicts and Anda- 
manese on the Island, had been a good test of the work done, and I found on my return 
that the Little Andamanese had been living with the party in my camp in the most 
friendly manner. 

I was kept in the creek by bad weather until the 12th December, during which time 
the crew of the Ross were employed in cutting firewood in order to save coal, and the convicts 
and Andamanese went about with me inland and on the coast to the various villages. Ialso 
commenced a coast line survey of the Island with prismatic compass and chain, The 


Little Andamanese or Onges, as they call themselves, were constantly in camp and began - 


to pick up a little Hindustani. 

On the 12th and 13th I worked along the coast, surveying down to Tochingédu, where 
my work was stopped by the heavy surf,so I began on the 15th to work FE. and §. from the 
North Point of the Island. A curious incident occurred on the 17th which will illustrate 
the influence I had already acquired over the neighbouring people. Kéjio Kai, an Onge 
told me that a man of his own tribe had stolen some knives belonging to us. I sent for the 
man, admonished him and forbade him to come to the camp. Tahlai, one of his own tribe. 
then escorted him to Témbe Ebui, and he has not since been allowed to visit us. "The 
Ekfidi people on another occasion behaved ina similar manner to some PAlAlankwes who 
had stolen some turtle spears, refusing to allow them to land near the clearing or visit us 
for several days. 

By the 19th of December I had surveyed as far as Titaije, meeting many people of all 
sizes and sexes, who were very pleasant and friendly, and I then returned to Bimila Creek, 
beached the Ross, cleaned and painted her. Her Majesty’s IMS. Nancowry called on the 


2ist, and on the 22nd I proceeded to Port Blair with the sick from my camp, and with nine 
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Unges picked from tho following tribes:—Ekddi, Pildlankwo, Toksie, Ténibe, Ehui 


Lromained in Port Bisir until the 27th, when I crossed over with the party to the North — 


Sentinel Island, The Onges gave me their name for it as Chirtikwékwe, and appeared well 
acquainted with it. They walked fearlessly about in the jungle, but, on ostehing some of 


the inhabitunts on the evening of the 27th, it was found thot they talked an entirely 


different [i.¢,, unintelligible] language. On the 28th I visited Port Mouat, returning to Part 
Blair on the 29th, and on the 2nd January 1887, I returned to the Little Andaman, 

During their stay in Port Blair the greatest care was taken that the Onges should not 
suffer in health, and they were shown everything 1 thought would interest them, inolud- 
ing the athletic sporta and the military parade on the Ist January, and were also given 
quantities of presents, being allowed to have almost everything they fancied, and they ap- 


peared so delighted with their visit that, on the way back, they said they would come mp to 


Port Blair in their canoes in the fine weather. 

On the 3rd January L started down the East Coast surveying. In addition to my party 
I was accompanied by Témiti, Tahlai and Kojio Kai, who were of the greatest assistance, 
People came out to meet us ot each village, and every one was quiet, friendly and pleasant. 
On the 4th I anchored in Daugule Bay, having been accompanied by nearly fifty people all 
along the coast, On the Oth 1 met at Tol-baléwe, Natadétotali Kégé, one of the women 
who was captured on the Cinque Islands in 1885. On tho Gth T met at Ingoie, on the South 
Coast, the three men who had visited me at Bimils Creek on the $rd November Inst. Toom- 
pleted the survey on the 7th, olosing on Api Island, and then returned to Bimila Creek. 

The weather now got stormy again, and T began to suffer very much in health, The 
survey being finished, 1 having visited all the villages round the Island and being on the 
best terme with all the people, and our stores being nearly exhausted, I returned to Port 
Bisir on the 19th January with the entire party. ‘The work t was sent down to do has, I 
think, been accomplished, and we aro now on as friendly terms with the Little Andamunese 
as we are with the inhabitants of the North Andamans. 

From what [ can learn, I am of opinion that, while the whole of the Little Andaman 
Island is peopled by one race ealling themselves Onges, the people are subdivided into tribes 
who adhere more or less to their own country, and appear to quarrel and fight among them- 
selves, What little I have learnt of their language I have embodied in my work on the lan- 
guages of the Andamanese, written at your request, hut the amount ta amall. It differs 
almost totally from any language with which we are acquainted, except that of the JAtawa 
tribes. The people appear to be healthy, their principal diseases being chest complaints, 
eoughs and colds, fever and itech. There is no syphilis amongst them, and in physique they 
compare favourably with the inhabitants of the great Andaman. 

Their manners and customs differ somewhat from those of the Great Andaman, the prinei- 
pal differences I have noticed being the following -—The large circular huts built by them: 
the raised charpoys [platform beds] on which they sleep ; their habit of cooking, drying and 
storing in baskets n small fish similar to « sprat ; the difference in the shape of their canoes 
at the bow and atern ; the difference in their ornaments, and the absence of bone necklaces 
and broad tasselled belts amongat them ; the women wear 4 taseel of a yellow fibre in the 
place of the leaf worn in the Great Andaman ; the difference in the shape of the bow, which 
is of the European pattern, The arrows used for fish frequently have four heads of different 
lengths fitted into one shaft. 

They are by no means expert in the use of a cance in rough water, and are unable to 
harpoon turtle, They paint their hair only with red earth, and not their entire bodies, 
and they do not allow their hair to grow long ; the women do not keep their heads clean 
shaved, ‘Cheir staple food appears to be the seed of the mangrove, boiled, aa that article of 
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diet i olwnys to be seon in their huts, apple of course hy whatever else they can wet. 
I may here mention that, after cloae und continued observation ‘of their habits, [ entirely 
disbelieve the legend that they were formerly in the habit of visiting Car Nicobar Island. 

It was very pleasant to see the numbers of healthy children of both sexes i the various 
villages ; the people seem to marry later in life than do the Great Andamanese, but the same 
system of monogamy prevails. The music of their songs is different and moro pleasing, and 
it ig not accompanied by clapping of hands, or the striking of a sounding honrd. ‘Their 
dance ia peculiar and unlike that of the other Andamanese. ‘They have no religion of any 
kind. and I Jearnt nothing of traditions or superstitions from which they seem “ven freer 
than the people of the Great Andaman, | 

In conclusion Imay say that the people are by no means ferce, being if anything of a 
milder disposition than the other Andamanese, and 1 became very much attached to thew, 
which attachment ia, I think, returned. They sre enaily silenced or frightened, ond are in 
‘great, dread of a gan. é 

The Jaland at the north end appears to consist of mangrove Awamp, and Jow belta of 
aanty vail on which thn.aborigines live. On the west and south-west coast the land rises 
invo low hills of-s-coarse sandstone, running more or less north and south, The timber ap- 
peara to be much the same os that of the South Andaman, and the rocks-are chielly lime 
and sandstone with o good deal of actual coral rovle on the wast and south const. In ane 
place on the point south of Daugule Boy I notiend an outcrop ‘of igneous rock, There 
appeared to he no minerals. 

The products af the sea appear to be the same as at tho Great Andaman, but the Tubi- 
porine family of coral, particularly Tubipora musica, occurs in profusion. Dngong anc 
turtle abound in the sea, and I esptured two of the former, one being 4 remarkably fine 
apecimen, and many of the latter, The Gnges ore very fond of turtle, but they are unable to 
get them with the facility with which our Andamatiese eatuh them, os they are ignorantof 
the use of the harpoon ; turtle always formed a great part of my presents to them. 

In rough weather landing is almost impossible on most of the coast, and in calm wea- 
ther there are heavy-ground swells and tide rips. The following ar the best anchorages for 
mall vessola:—Bimile Creek; Ekéti Bay, just inside the northond of Nichuge Point; Gijege, 
opposite Ingdie, about halfe mile from shore ; Hut Bay; Deugele Bay and Obate. Lanting 
is difficult in most places and T always used on Andamanesn canoe. 

* * * 2 . J = 





With regard’ to their (the Onges) behaviour to shipwreekes erews, Tam of opinion that 
thecrew of any native vessel wreeked there would still be linble to be massacred, and though 
o Buropean, if-wreeked on the north coast might be well treated, 1 should not like to gua- 
rantee his safety. Shipwreoked sailors are raroly dipfomats and would be extremely likely 
to resent: the looting of their shipa or persons in # monner which would certainly lvad to 
their being shot. This looting cannot be prevented, the temptation being too great for any 
gavage, however tame, and the general vducation of the Onges will take some years, Its 
quite safolfor any Settlement official to visit the Isinnd and land, 1 would advise him firet 
o Jand at Bimila Creek:and take on board cither Kéjio Kai, Tomiti or Tahlai, or else one 
of/the following :—Wans Luge of the Ekidi tribe or Kojio Kokele of Paldlankewe village, 
«who would act as interpreters at any other part of the island, where he wished to fend. 

The presents which the Ongea most appreciate are hoop iron, rod iron, files, slowing 
mats, cocoanuts, plantains, beads, and specimens of the articles uaed by our Andamanese ; 
lao turtle, which oan easily be got at the South Sentinel Island, The Unges are, I believe, . 
quite willing to come to Port Blair in their canoes in fine weather, but great care should be 
ert dase ede TURE kc ea docomeup. ‘They 
Will take to.mnoking:kindly, but I have not encoursged this, au my aim is to keep them in 
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their healthy primitive state, and I believe this can be done, and they can still be brought 
to obey our orders and remain on friendly terms with outsiders. We require very little of 
them, and a close intercourse with these savages means death to them. 
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On the 4th March 1887 the Chief Commissioner [Colonel T. Cadell, Y.C.], accompanied ~ 


by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, 7th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, Mr. Portman, on 


special duty atthe Little Andaman Island, Mr. Metcalfe, Officer in charge of the Andamanese, 
and a number of Andamanese, left Port Blair in the steamer Ross at 6 A.M., and arriving in 
Bamila Creek, north end of the Little Andaman at 2p.m. Some of the Onges, as the natives 
of Little Andaman Island call themselves, visited the party at once, and our old friends 
Témite, Tahlai, Wana Liege and Kdjio Kékele were taken on board as interpreters. 

On the 5th we proceeded along the north coast, taking on board Kojio Kai off Kuaie- 
chikudda Creek. After inspecting the Ariel Ledge, we anchored at 10-30 A.m. off the month 
of the Tiyai Creek on the East Coast. Several Onges of both sexes were on the shore, and 
we landed amongst them, giving then presents. They were quite friendly, and we visited their 
hut at Titaije. In the evening we rowed up the Tiyai Creek, which is one of the most 
beautiful in this group of islands and had not been before explored. All our Andamanese 
remained on shore for the night with the Onges and had a feast of turtle. " 

Qn the 6th none of the Onges were seen, although we landed in two places, and we an- 
chored for the night in Hut Bay on the East Coast. On the morning of the 7th two men 
appeared and were given presents, and we then went on to Toibaléwe, a large hut on the south- 
east corner of the Island, measuring 60 feet in diameter and about 35 feet in height. Shortly 
after we landed, a number of Onges made their appearance and were given presents. I walked 
to a village of 14 lean-to huts a little way in the interior, and my party were regaled with pig 
and honey. As usual amongst these people, there were a few ill-tempered, conservative 
old men, who refused to be pleased with us. Our interpreters decided to walk on round the 
coast, and mect us at Ingdie on the South Coast, and I brought on board two new men, sending 
them on shore again when we reached Ingdie that afternoon. There is a good landing place 
here, the reef being broken in one place, just opposite the hut. The best anchorage is in 8 
fathoms. about half a mile from the shore. 

In the evening we visited the rock where Lieutenant Much’s expedition landed in 1867, 
and the Onges appeared to have some remembrance of it. My Andamanese slept ashore as 
usual with the Onges, a number of whom had followed us round. On the 8th Her Majesty’s 
I. M.S. Kwangtung arrived with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan and his survey party, and 
Mr. E. H. Man, Officer in charge, Nicobars. The survey work was at once commenced, The 
Onges were rather troublesome, trying to steal the metal of the instruments, but no fracas 
took place, and with the presents we had given them they were quite pleased. 

On the 9th the Chief Commissioner, with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan, Mr. Man and 
Mr. Metcalfe, went to the north end of the Island for the day in the foss to observe for latitude, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts and I remained behind in the Kwangtung. Mr. Senior, 
Assistant Surveyor, with his party landed at 8-30 A.M. at Ingoie, and attended by the Anda- 
manese, our Onge interpreters, and two canoes with presents, proceeded to survey the coasts 
round to Ingotijali on the south-west Coast. The canoes with the presents were swamped 
in the surf, and one canoe and all the presents were Jost. The Onges, however, beyond being 
greedy for such metal as they saw, gave no trouble, and Mr. Senior, having completed his 
work, came off at 4. p.m. to the Kwanglung, which vessel after looking for the shoal marked 
in the chart as being about 4 miles south-west of the south-west end of the Island, and finding 
that it did not exist (the broken sea being really caused by a tide rip), had anchored off In- 
gotijalfi. Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Baynes had been ashore bathing from a Nicobarese canoe, 
and some Onge women had joined them in the water and scemed quite friendly. 
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At 5 p.m. I landed with Captain Pryce, I. M., Lievtenant-Colonel Roberts, and “Mr. 
Murray, Chief Engineer of the Kwangtung. I had with me as an interpreter Kéjio Kai, and 
two of the Great Andamanese, Réala and Dakla. Unfortunately I had no presents, they 
having been lost in the canoes. We were received on the shore by about 25 people, among 
whom were many women and children, and they were all unarmed except two men who had 
adzes, They were very greedy for presents and tried to loot the boat, but were prevented 
by Kéjio Kai and myself. Mr, Murray, however, gave them an iron bucket, which they 
had taken and I had recovered from them. They embraced K6jio Kai, and we all walked 
along the shore together taking two khaldsts [Indian messengers]. After we had proceeded 
about 200 yards, Captain Pryce drew our attention to some fish on the beach, and he with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts and Mr. Murray stopped to look at them. I was a few paces 
behind talking to the Onges by whom we were surrounded. Suddenly I heard a thud, and 
Mr. Murray cried out ‘Iam killed.” I turned and saw Mr. Murray on his knees on the sand, 
the blood streaming from a wound on the back of his head, and a tall Onge stand- 
ing just behind him with a large adze in his hands. The attack was quite an unprovoked 
one, and from the fact that the women and children were present and none of the other Unges 
were armed, [ consider it to have been unpremeditated and without the approval of the 
others, who immediately began to retire. Kdéjio Kai called to me to shoot the Onge, but 
none of us had any arms, and we all went off to the boat, Captain Pryce and a {haldst sup- 
porting Mr. Murray, and Colonel Roberts waiting in the rear to see if the man was going to 
attack us again, He did not attempt to do so, and the Onges all went and sat down at the 
landing-place. We returned to the Kwanglung, and I asked Captain Pryce to arm all the 
Europeans and place them at my disposal. He did so and ordered away two boats. I also 
took with me Témiti, Tahlai, and Kéjio Kai. On nearing the shore, [ sent Témiti and Tahlai 
to see if the man who hit Mr. Murray was still there. Colonel Roberts, who kindly consented 
to take charge of the armed party, covered them from the boat. 


They talked to the women for a minute, and then called out to me that the man had 
runaway. I, however, saw a man with an adze in his hand sitting on the right, away from 
the others, and I asked Kéjio Kai if this was the man. He said it was and called out to 
‘Lémiti, who with Tahlaiseized the man and dragged him into the boat, having first snatched 
the adze out of his hand. None of the other Onges attempted to rescue him or to offer any 
resistance. Our prisoner was secured and taken on board the Kwangtung. The Chief Com- 
missioner, who had meantime returned in the Ross, directed me tohavethe man secured and 
taken to the Ross. Mr. Murray, underthe charge of Mr. Jackson, apothecary of the Kwang- 
tung, was also taken on board the Ross for the purpose of being conveyed to Port Blair for 
medical treatment, his wound being a serious one, the Kwangtung returning to the Nicobars. 
On the following morning six Onges appeared on the beach, and I sent Témiti and Tahlai 
ashore with some presents for them, and to explain that we intended to take him to Port Blair. 


We then proceeded to Jackson Creek on the West Coast, where the Chief Commissioner 
and Mr. Metcalfe landed and gave some presents to the Onges, and we then went on into 
Bamila Creek where we anchored for the night. Our interpreters were landed here and 
loaded with presents, and on the 11th we returned to Port Blair, bringing with us the prisoner 
whose name proved to be Kobédé Raté, aninhabitant of Gajégé, a village on the south-west 
coast of the Little Andaman. Until the interpreters left hedid not seem to realize his posi- 
tion, but during the night of the 10th after they went away, he twice managed to free his hands 
from the handcuffs, and once, although his feet were manacled together, slipped overboard and 
tried toswim onshore, but was at once caught by one of the other Andamanese. He went to 
live under the Chief Commissioner’s house guarded by Andamanese andseems fairly } gil. It 
would, in my opinion, be advisable, should he continue in good health, to keep him for sae 
months in Port Blair, until he has learnt to obey our orders and appreciate our power, 
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These papers contain the only valuable record of proceedings in connection with the 
that attended those who ventured into the interior of the Andamans as lately as that date, 
7 7. 

Port Blair, the 26th February 1902. 

The Chief Commissionor, Sir RB. (!.' Temple, Bt., annonnees with the greatest revret the death 
of Mr. Peroy Vaux, Seventh Assistant Superintendent, who was killed by the J&rawa 
Tribe on the night of the 24th Febroary 1002. Tho Commission loses in him a most. 
promising officer, 

The distressing circumstances under which this officer suddenly lost bis life renders 
his loss all the more deplorable. He wus killed during a struggle with the hostile tribe of 
the Jiirawas, just as ho was obout to complete what had otherwise been a moat sueceasfp! 
series of operations, in which he had exhibited much courage, endurance anid skill, Tha 
circumstances which caused his death are as follows :— 

The maranding parties of Jarawas that almost every cold season make raids on the 
outskirts of the Penal Settlement, this season, in November 1901 and January 1902. raided 
the Forest Department gangs working at Jdting, about 25 miles north of Port Blair, kill- 
ing and wounding convicts at their work.9 A party was organised in consequence to try 
amd discover their naunts in the jungles and to put a stop to further raiding, but ona scine- 
what larger scale than ia), as the two last mids appeared to be more purposeful Since 
hitherto; ‘Lhe officials detailed for the duty were Mr. Percy Vaux, Officer in churge of the 
Andamanese, with Mr, Boniz, Assistant Harbour Master, and Mr. (, G. Rovers, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Men from the Andaman Military Poljoe Force and picked Anca. 
manese trackers accompanied them. : 

Mr. Vaux proceeded up the West Coastof the South Andaman on 25th January 1902, 
and was succesaful in the very difficult operation of dissovering the camps ond paths of the 
Jarawna in the hills above Bilap Bay, about § miles north of Port Campbell. He then, on 
the advice of the Andamanese with him, proceeded northwards to Port Anson and thenoe 
to Péching in the South Andaman at the southorn extremity of that harbour. Here, with 
much skill and difficulty he discovered the main Jirawa track rinning southwards from the 
harbour, and also the chief place of residence of the JArawas during the rains. Having 
accomplished this, Mr. Vaux returned to Port Blair and brought with him a much fuller 
report upon this practically unknown tribe than had hitherto been made. Mr. Rovers niean- 
while was endeavouring to work his way direct from Jiting on the east across the South 
Andaman to [ke Bay on the West Coast, right athwart the country believed to ) 
by the Jirawas, 

Mr. Vaux was then directed to join with Mr, Rogers and make further investigations 
at Poching, and after ascertaining that the main Jarawa path led southwards beyond 
Péching indetinitely, the party returned to Port Blair. This expedition accom plished part 
of the objects simed_at, in that it showed where the Jarawas started from on their raids, 
and proved that the object of their unprovoked murderous attacks on parties from the 
Settlement working in the jungles was to procure iron and iron imple 
onre water and food is hitherto suppose, 

On 17th February 1002, the party waa reorganised thus -—Mr. Vanx with Mr. Bonig, 
1? Police ond Andamanese ; Mr. Rogers Lccompanying them. The general object waa in 
discover the southern termination of the main JArawa path and to drive the Jarawa 
maria.ars northwards along it and away from the neighbourhood of the Penal Settlement, 
The party atarte| aa before along the Weat Const and, on the advice of the Andainanese, 
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" gearched the jungles about Island Bay, some 19 miles north and north-east respectively 
of the outlying villages of Templeganj and Anikhet. This was a task of much difficulty, 
and in the course of the search, in three parties under Messrs. Vaux, Rogers and Bonig,. 
Mr. Vaux came in the evening upon a hunting camp of the Jarawas. Judging from its posi- 
tion and distance from the chief home of the tribe at Péchang, he inferred that the party’s 
real object was a raid on the Settlement villages. He successfully rushed the camp by moon- 
light and discovered, among other things, a large new Forest Department adze, which had 
been taken from a convict wounded in the Jarawa attack on Jatang in November 1901. 
This confirmed him in his suspicions as to the reason of the hunting party’s presence so close 
to the Settlement. None of Mr. Vaux’s party was hurt in this attack, the JArawas being 
too startled to shoot. | 





In their flight the Jirawas left in the camp a baby and a small girl. This cireum- 
stance, and also the advice of the Andamanese as to further proceedings, determined Mr, 
Vaux to proceed to Port Anson, to the Andamanese Home there, where the children could 
be taken care of, Adopting generally the advice of the Andamanese, Mr. Vaux then pro- 
ceeded again to Péchang and followed the main Jirawa track southwards steadily, which 
proved, beyond Péchang, to be an exceedingly difficult affair. The party proceeded abont 
15 miles march beyond Péch4ng in a south-east direction to WibtAng, a point about 6 miles 
west of Port Meadows and some 18 miles from Jatang : thus showing that the chief Jarawa 
haunt is the jungle between the mouth of Shoal Bay and Port Anson. At WibtAng an oe- 
eupied hunting camp was found to block the way further and Mr. Vaux judged it necessary 
to rush this camp at night as he had the previous one. For this purpose he selected one 
Police Constable and 16 Andamanese ; and there were besides these himself, Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Bonig and three servants : altogether 23 men. 


The camp was rushed about 10 p.m. on the night of the 24th February after the moon — 
had risen. Mr. Vaux went in first, followed by Messrs. Rogers and Bonig, the Andamanese 
coming up immediately behind. There was no real resistance, but as Mr. Vaux was stooping 
down in a hut grappling with two Jarawas, his foot disturbed the smouldering embers of a 
fire, which blazed up, exposing him to the view of a man in another hut, who shot two arrows 
at him, and decamped. These were the only two arrows shot in the affair, but one of them, a 
barbed iron-headed arrow, entered Mr. Vaux on the left side between the ninth and tenth 
ribs with great force, killing him almost immediately. Nextinorning, as soon as it was pos- 
sible to see, Mr. Rogers carried back the body with many difficulties through the jungles to 
Péch4ng and Port Anson,reaching that harbour in the evening, whence the body was conveyed 
in the steam launch Belle through Middle Strait to Port Blair arriving about midnight on the 
25th February. Two women and six children were found in the cam p alter the attack, who 
uccompanied Mr. Rogers’ party to Port Anson and onwards quite cheerfully, and it has been © 
ascertained that the children found in the first camp rushed are closely related to one of these 
women, European iron implements were found in this camp also. These facts prove that 
the men in both camps were of the parties which actually attacked the Forest Department 
conviets at Jétang in November. A number of implements of offence were found in both 
camps and have been removed. In fact these particular bodies of marauders have been 
deprived of means of offence for some time to come. : | 
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Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest eredit for his rapid march back through the jungles, | 
during which one of his party was slightly wounded by a couple of Jarawas, who however 
decamped on being fired on. §o also does Mr. Bonig for his skilful management of the steam | 
launch Belle through so narrow a passage as Middle Strait at night. The conduet of the _ 
Police on the return march was exemplary. a4 —y Serecmaite ity <P 0s 
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